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r,  who  bninglit  np  Ui  khi  to 
In  17S7,  yoDDf*  Paina  went  tii 
[JMoD,  ukd  *oon  after  to  Sandwich,  wltere  be  matried 
la  IW  a  wife  wbo  died  a  tmt  aftorward.  Bis  fathsr- 
[■■law  WM  as  Bulwaiui,  and  Atataed  »,  aimilar  port 
brlkiuag  bvt  h*  tMa  lalt  It^nd  ntsned  to  London, 
b«  bi  a  tine  taa^  in  a  acliooti  btt  he  wa* 
[•|aik«aipl»]redinUw<£iBiia  and itUioDsil  atljawett 
I^Smwx.  HafeasB^dtUipoat  in  1773-4  (h!s  t 
Mue*  afterward  Mid  be  wm  dismissed,  having;  been 
■cbnfhtoonnJTitigirfUt  ani]g|;lera:  bnt  we  believe  this 
-VMatfoder).  Bepaiitogagata  to  London,  ba  I 
MogU  ont  Baqjamin  F'nnklin,  then  agent  fte  the 
AwerlMa  Coloidn,  hj-  whote  advice  he  migrated  to 
thii  MBtiawit,  ■H'HXi''h«<iP''"T'^*'p''''i  in  1771,  and 
ia  JaanaijfolknrlBg' became  editor  of  "Tbe  PhOo- 
MfUeal  If  agazine." 
,  ,ne3!Bi9reBFHb«tw«MUieDUi(her  country  and  the 
OiilMiM  wen  comisg  lapiilly  to  a  head,  and  Piine~«n 
'«iMeit  lepvblica]! — threw  hie  whole  sole  into  tbe  Danae 
oif  lb*  Cdo^M.  Hi^  fint  pamphlet,  "Conunoa 
CnWi"' dUawre  than  an;  other  eimj  to  pnparetbe 


4MMFon^ABhin,4Bd  wrota  at  iatemto  during 
<ifrBw<l«Uf*Ty  Jtruggto  Bfteen  mmbemof  ^'Tbe 
<nU*,"*«ckaritoiBgapp«altoUie  patriotiim «r t^ 
J^MtiotB  PMpla.  BewM  coutraimd  to  radgn  bia 
«Mubipi&i7TS,  bat  waa  lent  in  17S1  on  a  minion 
■egotiMa  ft  loan  ia  Franca,  which  mlvlon  prored  n 
—OL  Ob  hie  retnin  to  Amwioa  b  178S  he  w 
■ude  Cleikof  the  AuembljoTPaaiujlvftoia,  loceired' 
Mm  CoBgna*  a  donatimi  of  fS.OOtf,  and  the  State  of 

'llMr-Toffc  bestowed  on  liim  Che  oonfisoated  eetal 
h«d«riaD*TOe,  «toydht,ao«muiBg50flaciaeofgood 

;>wliritfcagMidhMMbLlh*t«w»  »f  ITew-BocbeDe. 
Tab*  returned  to  Bsrop*  In  1T87,  and  pnbSehed  tb^ 
Vntptrtof  kii^Righteof  U4n,"inLondoa,laIT91, 
ud  tba  Mooid  part  IS  IT93.  He  wu  proeecntod  for 
Ibjaaaa  "  talie,  aoandaloiu  and  malicioiu  libel,''  and 

ftkoof^  detiiBded  bj  tbe  celebrated  ^jAine.Uiejtuy 

fMBfiotad  bin  iritbo«t  leaTiag  their  teats,  aad  with- 
oit  fcaariag  U>e  AttonMT-CCeaeral  som  op  for  the 
jMaeMtion.  Fer  this  defenae  ErakiBe  lost  hiiofflos 
MAtterMf-Of aecal  to  tJie  Filnoe  of  Wale^  Faina 
[■aMi|it  to  E'ranoe  is  «qitomber,  1796,  and  waere- 
iM^ndwitb  open  ame,  having  aljeady  been  ohoean  : 
'"i^Cal^  to  the  Nadmal  Conventioii.  lo  UiU 
BRTsatioa  be  diapleased  the  Jaoohine  (then  in  the 
~  int)  I7  voting  for  tha  bauiahmeot  rather  than  - 

tbofLoideXVia.    Toward  the  and  of  1793, 
11  eicloded  from  the  CoBTeDtioD  ae  a  Siralgnat, 
'~H  waa  arreeted  by  order  of  SobeEiABRB,w^ 
•d  in  the  LuiembQar^,    ^W«  in  -yAwn  ^n 
lit  "Age  of  BoMon."  vUoh  itsA  va  dAn 


^ 


14»  tetnni  to  f^  „  ,      , ..  ^ 

Au^wt.   mi  rowdiSiv  BaltiaMi*  J^'  _  _ 

lUM  to  nocdFcit  howsvei,  ttota  dw  frinnphMftfte* 

■■■■■iij  m  luflilir  thatieoogiiittiniaf"' " " 

.  Iilt«enicaiwU«lib«d[>utiti«uaBCidpU 

.  liksd  PwM,  pi  QBpMhtMd  heuljl;  : 
Tiewi)  tat  the  grwiDBu  of  tail  attacki  on  ttm<!hite- 
Uaa  nHgiOB,  coupled  with  a  kindred  uaaoltMi'Oe*. 
W%iUi^to>,MDdai«d  it  higbly  impolitic  to' (in  him 
«iiT  daSiiaUe  office.  Ba  bed  by  Uii*  Ume  baoooe 
addicted  t«  diiDk,  aad  Ua  pNMnal  beUle  thtmHw 
«i»Mllt»haT*1»een«B0l«M^ii>drepnl4r*.  DiM^ 
fbiated  MnbiHMi,  bUated  lupei,  probsVlj  t^^gnnted 
UaAOiiei.  fie  Ured  theBoefbtth  mftinl;  in  tkii  Ci^ 
Mdoaiiii fun  is Naw-BeoheUe  till  hii daUh,  whioh 
bvfc  pUce  on  the  8th  of  June,  IKKI.  Re  ww  bdried 
so  hi*  farm  vt  New-Rocdieile;  but,  Hma  Tsart  sltei- 
ii^id,  the  BOtorioui  Cobbctt  o»iued  hii  bonoa  to  be 
dog  up  and  ooovtj»i  to  En^and — an  act  wbicli  in- 
■pited  luiifVTMil  diagint. 

n^De  waamldoafatedlr  oDeoftlie  ableat  wrltera  of  the 
Eb^«L  laapl^q  that  BTeiaddiwied  the  maMfl*.  He 
wrote  aknr^  bot  with'wra  vlRor  and  eleameaii  Hla 
gifat  faiilt  WBi  ooaraeneu,  wblflfa  oftaa  degenerated 
into  downiigbt  scnnilit;.  Ilia  theological  writlDgi 
«(leB  ihoclced  «i>d  repelled  b;  their  iireverence  oad 

,  Uaipllemjr  (hose  whom  he  aimed  (o  convince.  HI* 
IMdiliaal  eaM j«  are  tefs  faulty,  and  have  aeited  a 
erideiafitMkce.  Thongb  bi*  mitinga  ai«.leaa  Tidely 
Mad'tkan  Ibrmeilf ,  and  an  vliibl;  iMing  their  hoH  OB 
thepoUc  misd,  be  ha>  atill  many  ardent  anniran, 
and  hi*  birthday  i>  celebrated  ae  a  featival  on  the 
flhneaef  araiy  ooeaa  and  In  many  qoatteta  af  the 

.  The  (blknring  Irlter,  written  in  his  42d  year,  to  a  ^ 
lady  aewly  married,  ie  handed  to  n*  aa  hitherto  anpob* 
lithed.  'It  mayeeneaa  a  •peciman  of  hiiMoitj of  ' 
aljta^aBdalaOi'weTegtetto  aay,  ofblalaokofinantal 
inUgiity.  Thoogh  Paine  bad  tMtNi  twice  mairied  long,' 
<ae  thi*  letter  wa*  written,  had  lost  hia  Brit  wfb  by 
'  death,  and  had  Gved  three yeara  with  his  second  {from 
whom  he  Mpanted  by  eonaeU).  he  wfitee  ae  a  bach* 
akr.  Iteneyet  inanieil  aflenwad,  bnt  hniatfit  away 
EmaPani.  OB  taking  final  leave,  of  Gai»i)e,lbe  wife  of  ' 
a  Fianch  bookieiler,  who,  with  her  two  chiidi^n,  lived 
with  him  thereafter.  We  beUeve  hlsi  propen;  wa« 
na^y  beqaaathad  to  them: 

Lefterfivot  Tkomat  Fainf.  \ 

LoHDQH,  Jan.  G,  1789. 
I  abceTetyOaak  yonfor  your  veryiHeodlyaDd  wet 
ceme  letter.    I  waa  in  the  coimtiy  whea  it  anived, 
-a^ddid  Bot-reoeiveitaDon  enonghto  aaarwerlt  by  Che 
Tttun  of  the  Tcsael.    I  very  ailectionaCely  con^atu- 
l>t«  Mr.  and  Mn.  F.  on  their  happy  maipage,  and 
•veiT  btaach  01  the  Ihwiliee  allisd  by  the  oonaection, 
and  I  request  my  fair  corraepondant  topieaentme  to 
Mto  aayfbr  mathat  be  haa  a\A;^ae& 
riiaain  Uwwtae\. 
re  you  letla^  gnti  nata%«a>i 
'  wen,  it  Mi&BV«p  TOB  ItWA  &  wia.- 


— 'rftboM  doH  ideu  fiom  iiuneliuK 
--,_. il«kiMlpM«ntU>loo,«oJi(  i««"    .„ 

Ciritlrpnd*,  MdMue  it  comincei-  in>-  ilint  [  Iiwwwdu 
JoteHeBt  in  art  «oM  diffionlt  •cii'n..'H.  n  l'i.l^M»d! 
:lbrtBKei*lr  do.I  irlab  yen  *D  tli<  ^ond  IhaT  Smlnil 
!  «•>  htoMjnM'Witli,  vid  •■  ]r4ilLifaat  <- ]ii  y'>ur  fMUir  Ao 
,  fOmbordOlnaaticbupuMl  Jl<Q<L:'e»1n'»a;tDlV 
i  tifaWMdgKf-obUipiBfjitt  Tlwt  tm.  «H],h[LUn  mciui 
'.««bvii  BD  ezenmtian  fr»n  cati— t)iJU  ~<>iue  ehulF 
.  ■ffiilBBlBlUeif  witkthebrirti,..!  ..ni-1.,t,'-  oflifa- 
,  th*tBT*floar«aKtiouJDay  EmimjI'-  t.ik-  m-ti  umAiUn 
I  «C«tliian««*— Uuittb»  iirectf'li.  ii.i- <>l  Uocia  d'?- 

pndovgMd temper  aawetl  tr  .jii  l^O'h!  -vantr-iknil 
!  {li*tUwiviialmnMBi*tbiilg  to  rruviivr  cvaiJlii  tlu- 

■III!  I  lull  ■lilt  ilMnal  iir  mil  rijiiii  1 IrniliB,  wtiidi. 

>  tbooilb  toaobviiMU'ta  b«  told,  [lUL-lii  ir-'v.i'ThlHi  Tiir- 
\  sOttSB:  odl  know  janwitl  Dot  e--'  Hm  nn-  iriSntUhip, 

tba  Imb  for  bBpreuiat;  tbem  npcin    "'<ii.     'l'!i')airl>  I  nj^~ 
;  pQtfBtMtcrf  wiBilMCT,  thit -innri' <  <l    -'n'-i   tnsfmtH 

■ygrar  friend  than  I  am.    It  u<  tii'-  ij<ii'l>:ii  tH'  buniHi 

lUe.nndia,  witHrnjiert  tothe  tl:iii;-i  ut:  iWif,  •urlj, 

twhaUbeueit  4rorldi>>tothU.  li  i-  :t /'."ic—Miiltluit 
«■•  word-rMiTBya  Duna  tlunluy  ulln-r  wnril  («n  i-i- 
picta.  -K'arafew.}iaai>,>aoB  may  <:liilc-  nlouc tile  t'il<^ 
,  «('>»<'ttirul^Mle^,  ttdba  wi>n.lprfiaw  dalitthUd;, 

j  tSsSr^''*'SE'^^'^^       '^  **'^'''^ 
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BRIEF  SKETCH 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


Tbohai  PiiNG  was  bom  in  Thetford,  connly  of  Norfolk, 
England,  January  39,  1737.  His  ftther  was  a  etimnaker  by 
trade,  and  professed  the  Quaker  system  of  religion.  His  parects 
were  respectable  though  poor,  which  prcTented  their  giving  him 
a  college  education.  All  the  learmng  which  he  possessed,  was 
ebtained  at  a  commftn  English  graniniar  school. 

He  left  school  when  he  was  about  thirteen,  and  went  to  work 
with  his  father,  at  sta]rmaking,  where  he  continued  two  or  three 
jrears.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Dover, 
woiking'at  his  trade  &  few  weeks  in  each  place.  About  this* 
lime  he  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  taut  was  prevented  from 
going  in  her,  as  he  eays,  "  hy  the  affectionate  and  moral  remon- 
strances of  his  father."  IKssatisGed,  however,  with  his  profes- 
sion, he  Boon  afler  entered  and  sailed-  in  the  privateer  king  of 
Prussia,  captain  Mendez.     How  long  he  was  absent  is  uncertain. 

In  the  year  1759,  he  settled  at  Sandwich,  as  a  master-stay- 
maker,  and  married  Mary  Lambert,  who  died  the  next  year. 

He  obtained  a  eituation  in  the  excise  in  1 76 1 ,  which  he  retain- 
ed tiU  1774. 

In  1771,  he  married  Elizabeth  Olive  ;  he  lived  with  her  but  a 
short  time ;  a  separation  took  place,  the  real  cause  of  which, 
although  a  number  have  been  assigned,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
probably  was  never  known  to  the  public.  After  the  separation 
from  bis  wife,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  procured  so  intro- 
duction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Aroeiica ;  this 
advice  he  followed,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of 
tbo  year  1774.     Mere  his  political  career  commenced. 

His  first  engagement  was  with  Mr.  Aitkin,  a  bookseller,  who 
established  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  in  January,  1775,  whidi 
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fsine  edited  for  some  time  with  great  ability.  His  monody  on 
the  Death  of  Gen,  fVolfe,  and  Reflections  on  the  death  of  lord 
Clive^  were  first  published  in  this  magazine,  and  contributed  much 
to  its  popularity.  At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with,  and 
visited  many  people  of  the  first  rank ;  among  whom  were  Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse,  G.  Clymer^  Dr.  Rush,  and  others. 

It  was  Dr.  Rush  who  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing 
Common  Senee^  which  was  published  in  January,  1776  ;  and,  as 
the  doctor  says,  "  bursted  from  the  press  with  an  efiect  which 
has  rarely  been  produced  by  types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  coun 
try."  Before  this  work  was  published,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished patriots,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  it. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  American  army,  under  Gen.  Washington,  and  associated 
with  ofBcers  of  the  first  class. 

The  first  number  of  The  Crins  was  published  in  December, 
1776,  and  had  a  most  invigorating  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the 
army,  of^  public  bodies^  and  of  private  citizens.  **  These,"  said 
The  Crisis^  "  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer 
•oldier,  and  the  sunshine  patriot,  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from 
the  service  of  his  country,  but  he  that  stands  it  noijo^  deserves  thid 
love  and  thanks  of  man  «nd  woman." 

Three  numbers  of  The  Crwt«  were  published  in  the  year  1777| 
with  the  samd  success  as  the  first. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1777,  Paine  was  elected  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs^  which  office  he  held  tw«nty-one 
months.  He  also  acted  as  clerk  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia about  the  year  1780. 

Three  more  numbers  of  The  Crina  were  published  in  1778 ; 
three  in  1780,  in  which  year  h^  wrote  the  pamphlet  entitled  Pub 
he  Good^  on  the  claim  of  Virginia  to  the  Western  Territory. 

la  1782,  four  numbers  of  T'ht  Crins  appeared.  The  two  laat 
were  written  in  1783. 

In  February,  1781,  Mr.  P^e  ac'comptoied  Col.  Laurens  to . 
France,  where  they  obtained  for  the  United  States  a  loan  of  ten 
millions  of  livres,  and  a  present  of  six  millions.  *  On  his  return 
lie  published  his  Letter  to  the  abbe  JRaj^na/. 

When  the  army  was  about  to  be  disbanded,  in  1783^  Washing- 
ton used  all  his  influence  to  obtain  from  congress  some  compen- 
sation for  the  services  which  Paine  had  rendered  the  country  by 
his  revolutionary  writings.  In  August,  1785,  Congress  passed 
the  following  resolution  :  **  Resolved,  that  the  early,  unsolicited^ 
and  continued  labors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  in  explaining  and 
enforcing  the  principles  of  the  late  revolution,  by  ingenious  and 
timely  publications  upon  the  nature  of  liberty  and  civil  govern- 
ment, have  been  well  received  by  the  citizens  of  these  states,  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  congress  ;  and  that  in  consideration  of 
these  services,  and  the  benefits  produced  thereby^  Mr.  Paine  'm 
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onUtled  lO  a  liberal  gratificmtioD  froiA  the  United  States."  This 
kbMd  gratification  was  three  thousand  doUara ;  which  was  all 
the  compensation  he  evei^  received  firom  govemmeiiL 

Fame  also  received  from  the  stale  of  Penaaylvama  600/.  cur- 
rency ;  and  from  New-Tork,  a  fine  estate  of  800  acres  of  land* 
with  all  necessary  buildings  attached  to  it ;  situated  in  New^Ro- 
chelle,  West  Chester  counfy. 

DiutriaHoM  df»  OovemmMl^  flu  mffain  of  ike  Bmikj  and 
Paper  Mon^^  was  published  in  178A.  The  ooeasion  of  it  was 
as  follows :  In  the  year  1780,  when  the  British  army  had  over- 
run the  southern  states ;  when  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
exhaiilsted ;  and  the  Americau  anny  were  in  the  greatest  distress, 
a  voluntary  subscription  for  its  relief  was  proposed  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  amount  raised  in  this  way  was  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;*  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  hank  by  the 
subscribers,  headed  by  Robert  Morris,  and  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  army.  This  supply  was  probably  instrumental  in  enabling 
Washington  to  carry  into  effect  his  well-concerted  plan  against 
OomwalUs-  This  bank  was  incorporated  by  congress  in  1781, 
and  further  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
the  following  year. 

**  When  the  war  was  over^*when  extreme  distress  had  ceased, 
and  the  services  which  the  bank  had  rendered  were  forgotten,  it 
was  attacked  as  an  institution  incompatible  with  individual  pros- 
perity, and  public  safety*  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was 
urgently  petitioned  to  repeal  their  act  of  incorporation.  The 
petitions  were  referred  to  a  eeUct  commitee  who  reported  in  favor 
ef  its  repeal.  Here  was  an  attempt,  under  the  pretence  of  pro 
moting  liberty,  happiness,  and  safety,  to  violate  them  all  by  a 
most  tyrannical  invasion  of  private  property !  Paine,  very  un- 
ceremoniously and  vigorously,  assailed  both  the  assembly  and  its 
petitioners,  and  probably  averted  the  act  of  despo/MSi  which  the 
freemen  were  about  to  commit.'' 

Paine  sailed  from  the  United  States,  in  April,  1787,  for  France, 
where  he  exhibited  the  model  of  a  bridge,  of  his  invention,  to  the 
academy  of  sciences.  From  France  he  passed  over  to  England, 
and  arrived  in  London,  September,  1787. 

While  in  England,  Paine  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Manchester,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Fox.  He 
was  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  arts ;  and,  with  his  assistance, 
Paine  was  enabled  to  have  an  arch  of  his  bridge  cast  in  iron,  at 
Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire.  The  bridge  obtained  for  him  a  high 
reputation  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

Early  in  the  year  1788,  he  published  in  London,  ProtpecU  on 
the  Ruoicotu  The  United  Provinces,  and  France,  being  embroil- 
ed with  Prussia,  it  was  supposed  that  England  would  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrel.     It  was  written  on  this  subjeet. 

*  Mr>  Paine  mbwribed  600L 
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The  Rights  of  Man,  part  first,  was  published  in  London,  in 
March,  1791,  and  gained  as  much  popularity  in  Englaiid,  as  his 
Conmon  Sense  had  in  the  United  States. 

In  February,  1792,  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was 
published  in  London.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation  for  suppressing  all**seditious  and  libellous  works;" 
designating  none,  but  evidently  aiming  at  the  Rights  of  Man, 
The  attorney-general  commenced  a  prosecution  the  same  day 
against  Paine,  as  the  author. 

His  trial  was  to  come  on  the  following  December.  In  Sep- 
tember, preceding,  a  French  deputation  announced  lo  him  hia 
election  to  the  national  convention,  from  the  department  of  Ca- 
lais. He  immediately  left  £ngland ;  but  his  trial  came  on  as  if 
he  were  present — ^for  libellous  passages  in  the  Rights  of  Man^ 
and  of  course  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered.  It  is  never  very 
difficult  for  the  British  government,  in  state  prosecutions,  to  have 
a  verdict  awarded  in  its  favor. 

In  the  national  convention,  Paine  voted  for  the  trial  of  Louis 
XYI.  and,  on  the  trial,  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  preserving 
his  life. 

The  French  convention,  in  December,  1793,  passed  a  decree 
for  the  expulsion  of  all  members  from  it  who  were  foreigners  by 
birth ;  and  by  consequence  Paine  was  expelled.  This  decree 
was  followed  by  another  the  same  month,  for  imprisoning  every 
man  in  France  who  was  bom  in  England.  Under  this  decree  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  just  finished  the  first  part  of 
the  Age  of  Reason^  which  he  led  with  Mr.  Barlow,  when  be  was 
arrested.  His  confinement  lasted  eleven  months,  from  Dec. 
1793,  to  Nov.  1794.  Afler  his  liberation,  he  found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minister  in  France, 
where  he  continued  eighteen  months.  He  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  national  convention,  on  the  invitation  of  that  body. 

His  next  work  was  a  pamphlet  On  the  English  system  of 
Finance,  published  April,  1796.  In  July  following,  he  published 
his  Letter  to  general  Washington. 

In  October,  1796,  he  published  the  second  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  in  the  year  following,  a  Letter  to  the  hon.  Thomas 
Erskine,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Justice,  and  a  Letter  to 
the  people  and  armies  of  France,  This  was  his  last  publication 
in  France. 

Paine  now  wished  to  return  to  the  United  States,  which  was 
no  easy  matter :  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  covered  the  ocean, 
having  received  orders  to  search  for  him  in  all  vessels  leaving 
France.  He  made  arrangements  for  accompanying  Mr.  Monroe 
home,  which  circumstances,  fortunately  for  him,  prevented ;  asi 
the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  boarded  by  a  British  frigate, 
and  strictly  searched.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  procure  a  safe  passage,  he  finally  succeeded,  and  arrived  at 
Baltimore,  Oct.  30,  1802.    From  thence  he  went  to  Washington* 
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where  he  continued  five  or  six  months.     While  there  he  wrote 
several  letters,  addressed  To  tke  people  of  the  United  Statei, 

Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  Paine  was  the  author  of 
several  minor  productions,  and  among  them  a  number  of  pieces 
of  poetry ;  the  best  of  which  are  the  monody  On  the  death  of 
general  Wolfe^  and  the  CaeUe  t»  the  Air. 

In  May,  1803,  he  went  to  New«Tork,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
siding there.  His  estate  in  New«Rochelle,  West  Chester  county, 
had  greatly  increased  in  value  during  his  absence  -of  fourteen 
years.  Here,  and  in  the  city  of  New-York,  he  resided  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  place.  He  was  removed  to 
New-Rochelle,  and  buried  on  his  estate,  and  this  inscription,  at 
his  own  request,  placed  on  his  tombstone.  **  Thomas  Paine, 
author  of  Common  Sense :  died  June  8th,  1809,  aged  72  years 
and  5  months." 

«  Probably  no  man  ever  was  more  abused  by  writers  than  Tho- 
mas Paine.  Nothing  like  an  impartial  history  of  his  life  and 
writings  has  been  published :  he  seems,  according  to  his  biogra- . 
pners,  a  rara  ovm— a  man  without  one  good  quality ;  who  lived 
more  than  seventy  years  without  ever  performing  one  good  action  > 
with  a  good  intention.  Some  occurrences,  on  which  it  would  be 
ridiculous  in  men  of  sense  not  to  bestow  praise,  they  have,  wisely 
for  their  plan,  passed  slightly  over.  But  invariably,  where  there 
was  room  to  hang  a  doubt,  they  have  attributed  the  worst  of  mo- 
tives to  him. 

That  his  publications  during  the  American  revolution,  were  of 
eminent  service  to  this  country,  cannot  be  disputed.  And  al- 
though now  every  one  is  familiar  with,  and  advocates  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  them,  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  were 
nearly  original,  and  dangerous  to  be  acknowledged  at  that  time. 
When  Common  Sense  was  written,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
any  one  in  Philadelphia  who  would  run  the  risk  of  printing  it.  A 
Scotchman  was  at  last  induced  to  undertake  it 

Some  of  our  greatest  men  have  borne  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  work.  Among  them,  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
volution, says — **  Nothing  could  have  been  better  timed  than  this 
performance,  (Common  Sense.)  In  unison  with  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  it  has  produced  surprising  effects. 
Many  thousands  were  convinced,  and  were  led  to  approve  and 
long  for  a  separation  from  the  mother  country."  And  Gordon 
says,  **  No  publication  has  so  much  promoted  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency as  Common  Sense.  It  has  produced  most  astonishing 
effects." 

The  numbers  of  the  Crisis  were  intended  to  invigorate  the 
spirits  of  the  Americans;  show  the  necessity  of  a  strict  union  of 
the  states ;  the  importance  of  combined  operations; — or  ridicule 
the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  subjugate  this  country  while  so 
muted.  Among  the  latter,  the  one  addressed  to  lord  Howe 
stands  conspicuous,  as  a  most  finished  piece  of  sarcastic  rebuke* 
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Of  hii  Europenn  political  publications,  much  has  been  and 
may  be  eaid.  That  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  then, 
ana  is  now,  comipt'-^at  the  great  bodj  of  the  people  are  op- 
pressed for  the  benefit  of  the  few— -that  the  people  in  foci  have 
no  influenco  in  the  administration ;  being  always  oppressed  by  a 
large  majority  of  members  in  both  houses  of  parliament  6oifgM 
for  the  purpose— 'and  that  thej  are  boine  down  to  the  dust  by 
taxation,  is  well  known  to  tliose  who  wish  to  know  it 

Paine'a  object  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  rights.  To  prove  to  them  that  it  was  lawful  to  re- 
move any  and  eveiy  one  from  office  when  they  ceased  to  act  for 
the  good  of  the  community*  To  show  them  that  a  king,  if  tole* 
rated  at  all,  was  the  servant  of  a  people^— bound  to  direct  their 
affairs  with  a  view  to  their  best  interests,  and  not  waste  their 
wealth,  and  sacrifice  their  lives,  in  foreigii  intrigues  and  wars,  for 
his  individual  fiune* 

That  his  writings  on  this  subject  tended  to,  and  came  veiy  near 
producing,  a  revolution  in  that  country*  is  certain*  And  nothing 
but  a  complete  revolution  can  reinstate  the  people  in  their  rights* 
Petitions  and  remonstralioes  are  worse  than  useless*  as  has  been 
seen  in  innumerable  instances,  and  among  the  number*  North 
America  was  one :  all  the  ability  of  the  ooun^  was  put  in  requi* 
sition  to  mupjdic^  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  what  mm  llie 
result  1  Derision  and  contempt.  Inveterate  diseases  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  ^plication  of  milk  and  water ;  the  remedy  must  be 
proportioned  to  their  vinikoce* 


The  foregoing,  widi  eome  slight  omissions,  is  copied  firom  a 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  poiiiiesl  writings  of  Mr.  Paine,  published 
at  Gharlestown,  Maas.  in  18fi4.  The  writer,  although  he  has 
given  correct  outlinee  of  the  author's  hfe,  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  different  productians  which  have  appeared  upon  the 
subject. 

Two  impartial  memolis  of  his  IMe  wefe  published  in  London, 
in  1819,  which  do  amirie  juitioe  to  his  chaiucter  and  writings. 
One  bv  W.  T.  Shenrm,  8vo.  pp.  282.     The  other  by  Thomae 
Clio  Hickman,  acluding  eome  miscellaDeoos  pieces  of  Paine 
8vo.  pp.  2T7. 

Mr.  Sherwin  makes  the  following  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
his  work : 

««Two  lives  of  Mr.  Paiae  have  ehready  appeared.  The  first 
of  these  was  puUished  about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  pur^ 
ports  to  be  ^  production  of  ^Fmncis  Oldys,  A.  M.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Philadelpfaia.'  This  work,  tfaougb  written  with  some 
abilitr.  is  fitted  with  lUsebeode  wfaiefa  detect  themaelfee^  and 


.^jf,'eoBseqi!cntly,  nr.eA  no  refulQlion.  It  is,  therefore,  onlf 
necessary  (o  statp,  that  '  Francis  Oldys'  was  a  fictilioua  name, 
adopted  with  no  other  viciv  than  that  of  giving  currency  to  the 
book ;  that  the  real  author  was  Rcorgo  Clinlnicrf ,  at  (hat  period 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board  of  plantations  ;  and  that  he  was 
employed  by  lord  Haivksbury,  (now  called  carl  of  Liverpool,)  to 
write  the  work,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  five  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  event  of  his  executbg  it  lo  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer. 
These  facts  have  been  admitted  by  the  anonymous  assaaBio, 
C'halmei's  himself,  and  they  require  no  comment. 

"  'I'hc  second  life  of  Mr.  Paine  is  the  production  of  an  Eng- 
fish  ^inignmt,  of  the  name  of  Cheetham.  This  was  published 
at  New- York,  in  1S09.  The  writer,  exclusive  of  his  being  a 
treacherous  apostate,  was  an  illiterate  blockhead  ;  his  misrepre- 
sentations have  not  even  the  dress  of  decent  laiijruage  to  recom 
mend  them,  and  the  frequent  contradictions  with  »]iich  thn  hook 
abounds,  must  entitle  it  to  the  contempt  of  every  reader. 

"  Such  are  the  persons  who  have  attempted  lo  blacken  the  m- 
(tutation  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  men  that 
ever  lived.  1  trust  the  reader  will  find  that  1  have  :idopled  a  vei^ 
tiifierent course;  thai  I  have  paid  a  scrupulous  attention  lo  tnith, 
And  that,  without  considering  whether  it  made  for  or  against  tha 
subject  I  was  writing  upon. 

"  Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Paine. 
Ad  authentic  account  of  his  life  cannot,  therefore,  be  considerefl 
nreniature.  Besides  which,  it  is  presumed  that  the  last  ten  yeare 
nave  afibrded  some  opportunities  of  trying  tho  strength  oC  his 
opinions.  The  pressure  of  public  calamity  has  rendered  those 
principles  popular,  which  the  mere  force  of  reasoning-  could  not ; 
and  however  gloomy  appearances  may  have  hitherto  been,  there 
is  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  prospect  that  'truth  will  force  its 
way  even  to  thrones.'  " 

It  b  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  previous  sketch  had  Been  ' 
oo  other  life  of  our  author  than  the  infamous  production,  above 
noticed,  of  James  Cheetham  ;  which,  although  it  furnishes  dates 
bt  bis  publications  and  eventful  periods  of  his  life,  falsifies  and 
}>erverts  every  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Cheetharn 
incorporates  the  fictions  of  the  spurious  Francis  Oldys,  with  tub 
BWn  farrago  of  disgusting  absurdities.      Pi"'  nobiU  frah'wn. 

As  this  work  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  it  will  not  bis 
■miss,  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  his  credibility, 
A  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  character  of  this  calumniator. 
Janies  Cheetham  arrived  in  this  country  about  six  or  seven 
years  before  Mr.  Paine's  return  from  France.  Ho  had  been 
:persecuted  for  some  acts  hostile  to  the  go  emment,  and  came 
here  a  6aming  democrat  He  was  a.man  of  limited  education, 
n  hatter  by  tiad« ;  in  which  business  he  eatablishud  himself  in 
«bis  city. 

Smarting  Irom  the  mortification  he  had  met  with  m  hia  <F«ra. 
>oi..  i.  * 
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country,  and  being  naturally  vindictive,  he  entered  violently  into 
the  party  squabbles  of  that  day ;  and  possessing  a  large  share  ot 
impudence,  joined  to  talents  adapted  to  abusive  persona]  warfare 
in  the  conflicts  of  party,  he  soon  brought  himself  into  some  no- 
tice. His  having  been  prosecuted  by  the  government  of  England 
for  political  causes,  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  party  to  which  he  attached  himself.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  and  felt  ^disposed  to 
promote  his  interest.  In  fine,  David  Deniston  took  him  into 
partnership  in  a  newspaper  establishment,  called  "  The  Citizen." 
Of  this  he  became  the  principal  editor. 

On  Mr.  Paine's  arrival,  he  immediately  paid  his  court  to  him, 
professing  to  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  principles,  politi- 
)2al  and  religious.  He  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  subscri- 
bers to  a  public  dinner,  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Paine,  at  the  city 
hotel ;  and^  soon  after,  invited  him,  with  a  ntimber  of  (Hends*  to 
dine  at  his  own  house. 

«  .A  friendly  intercourse  subsisted  between  them  as  long  as 
Cheetham  adhered  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  But  the  lattef 
was  at  length  induced  to  turn  his  malignant  pen  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  attacked  the  then  existing 
Embargo,  in  the  most  virulent  manner,  roundly  charging  the  go- 
vernment with  being  under  French  influence. 
.  In  consequence  uf  the  part  taken  by  him  upon  this  occasion; 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Tammany  society ;  and  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called  in  the  Park,  of  citizens  friendly  to  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  his  paper  was  declared  to  be  no  longer 
the  organ  of  the  republican  party. 

Upon  this,  Cheetham  made  a  most  vehement  attack  upon  Mr. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  by  his  own  solicitation,  had  presided  at 
that  meeting,  explicitly  charging  him  with  advising  the  course 
trhich  had  led  to  his  degradation.  His  rage  was  levelled  equally 
against  the  whole  republican  party,  stigmatizing  themi  as  is  the 
bustom  of  vulgar  minds,  with  ridiculous  epithets,  such  as  Mart- 
liug-mon,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  kept  the  house  in 
which  they  hfcld  their  meetings,  and  the  place  itself,  the  pig-sty. 

Finding,  at  louffth,  that  his  raving  produced  little  effect ;  that 
he  could  induce  but  few  of  those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  , 
acted  to  join  his  standard,  and  that  the  party  which  had  acted 
uniformly  against  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  although  they 
loved  the  treason,  despised  the  traitor,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  England ;  and  was  actually,  a  little  before  his  death, 
making  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  publish  a  paper  in  Englmid,  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment against  Cobbett,  who  was  then  advocating  the  popular  cause. 
To  prepare  for  himself  a  favorable  reception,  he  affected  to  pay 
great  respect  to  religion  ;  which  drew  from  Paine  the  following 
remark,  that  "  Cheetham  was  a  hypocrite  in  reUgion,  and  a  John 
B\dl  lA  politics."     His  abuse  of  Paine,  as  he  confessed  to  an 
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intimate  friend,  Charles  Christian,  vas  with  a  view  of  ingratiutihg 
him  self  with  the  court  party  in  England. 

The  following  facts,  place  the  character  of  this  genuine  lago 
in  its  true  light. 

With  a  view  of  injuring  the  memory  of  Paine,  he  takes  a  cir- 
ctrUous  course,  hy  impugning  the  reputation  of  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  Mrs.   Bonneville.     For  this  calumny,  Mrs.  B 
brought  an  action,  in  a  criminal  court,  and  he  was  fined  $250. 

For  political  effect,  he  charged  a  gentleman  with  cheating  at 
cards  ;  and,  on  his  trial  for  the  libel,  acknowledged  the  falsity  of 
the  charge,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  plead- 
ing poverty.     In  this  case,  he  was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  $l,000l 

To  aw  up  the  measure  of  depravity,  and,  as  it  were,  to  show 
there  was  no  species  of  baseness  to  which  he  woul<)  not  descend, 
he  perpetrated  the  following  outrage. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  a  hostile  rencounter  between  two 
gentlemen,  he  reiterated  for  months,  in  his  paper,  that  one,  whom 
he  named,  was  the  greatest  villain  or  the  greatest  paltroon  in 
the  state,  if  he  did  not  demand  satisfaction  for  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  the  other,  which  he  specified.  He  thus, 
in  conjunction  with  Tunis  Wortman,  who  was  employed  to  write 
a  pamphlet  to  the  same  import,  actually  caused  the  fatal  meeting, 
which  terminated  in  the  fall  of  one  of  the  parties.  Then,  lago- 
like,  he  dressed  his  paper  in  black,  the  emblem  of  his  heart,  and, 
putting  a  badge  of  mourning  upon  his  arm,  followed  the  body  of 
the  deceased  to  the  grave.  The  villainy  and  wickedness  of  this 
course  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  prompters 
behind  the  scenes,  who,  by  tampering  with  the  coroner  for  six 
days  in  succession,  finally  coerced  the  inquest  which  sat  upoii 
the  case,  to  return  a  verdict  of  murder ! 

No  editor  of  a  paper,  or  party  writer,  in  this  country,  ever  in- 
dulged in  personal  abuse  to  a  greater  extent  than  James  Cheet- 
bam.  That  Mr.  Paine  sfcould  receive  a  large  share  of  that 
abuse,  will  not  appear  strange  to  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
two  characters.  Paine,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  never 
swer\'ed,  for  a  moment,  from  a  rigid  adhesion  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  the  cause  of  man,  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. Cheetham,  a  renegade  in  politics,  without  principle  or 
stability  of  character,  whose  only  tact,  as  a  writer,  consisted  in 
low  vulgar  vituperation,  in  which  he  has  certainly  been  rivalled 
by  few.  But,  there  are  testimonies  on  record  of  Mr.  Paine's 
character  and  worth,  which  defy  the  malice  of  his  enemies  to 
invalidate  or  assail.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  those  of  Dr.  Rush, 
Joel  Barlow,  and  Thomas  Jefierson.  To  the  two  former,  Cheet- 
ham, when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Paine,  addressed 
letters  requesting  information^  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
^row  out  base  insinuations  against  lum,  with  the  hope  of  draw- 
ng  trom  them  an  echo  of  Iub  vile  sentiments.  He  evidently 
expected  to^  coerce  thorn  into  hie  views,  arrogantly  presumim^ 
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they  did  not  possess  sufficient  moral  courage  to  vindicate  th« 
man  who  had  met  with  such  unqualified  censure  from  the  enemies 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  Mr* 
Barlow's  answer  contained  truths  so  flattering  to  the  character 
and  principles  of  Paine,  as  to  convince  Cheetham  that  no  part  of 
it  would  answer  his  purpose,  and  he  returned  the  letter.  Dr» 
Rush's  answer  he  incorporated  into  his  tirade  gainst  Paine.  Dr* 
Rush  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation  of  his  early 
services  to  this  country  in  her  revolutionary  struggle.  His  hu- 
manity and  love  of  justice  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Doctoft 
as  the  following  extracts  from  his  letter  evince. 

"  About  the  year  1775,  (says  Dr.  Rush,)  I  met  him  accident, 
ally  in  Mr.  Aitkin's,  bookstore^  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr. 
Aitkin.    .\Te  conversed  a  few  minutes,  when  I  left  him.     Soon 
afterwards,  I  read  a  short  essay,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased^ 
i^  one  of  Bradford's  papers,  against  the  slavery  of  the  Africans 
in  our  country,  and  which  I  was  informed  was  written  by  Mr 
Paine.    This  excited  my  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  hinv 
We  met  soon  afterwards  in  Mr.  Aitkin's  bookstore,  whQre  I  di4 
homage  to  hl.i  principles  and  his  pen,  upon  the  subject  of  tb^ 
enslaved  Africaus." *'  I  possess  one  of  his  letters  writ- 
ten to  me  from  France,  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
stave  trade.     An  extract  from  it  was  published  in  the  Columbiai^ 
Magazine.'^ 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  letter  of  Joel  Barlow,  which  Cheet* 
h|un  rejected,  as  unsuiting  to  his  purpose,  and  which  gives  as  fai( 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Paine,  as  was  probably  ever  drawn 
of  any  man.  His  habits,  particularly  that  of  intemperance,  which 
has  been  mainly  relied  upon  by  his  enemies  as  afibrding  a  subject 
of  accusation,  has  been  grossly  Tnisrepresonted.  His  unifomi 
custom,  while  he  resided  on  his  farm,  at  New-Rochelle,  as  hii| 
farmer  attests,  was  to  drink  water  at  dinner,  and  one  commoa 
tumbler  of  sweetened  rum  and  water  immediately  after,  and  the. 
same  in  the  evening.  He  could,  in  fact,  drink  but  little  ardent 
liquor,  without  showing  its  effects  ;  and  when  in  company,  and 
drinking  as  others  did,  it  would  sometimes  appear  that  he  was 
disguised  by  it,  whilst  his  company,  who  had  drank  as  free  as 
himself,  would  show  no  signs  of  inebriety. 

"The  very  head  and  front  of  his  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.'* 

Cheetham  writes  thus  to  Barlow  : 

*^  I  arn  preparing  to  write  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine.  As  you 
were  acquainted  with  him  in  Paris,  your  opinion  of  his  manners 
and  habits,  the  com[)any  he  kept,  &c.  would  be  very  acceptable. 

**  He  was  a  great  drunkard  here,  and  Mr.  M.  a  merchant  of  this 
city,  who  lived  with  him  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Robes* 
pierre,  telU  nic  he  was  intoxicated  when  that  event  happened.^' 

What  presumption  !  He  plainly  indicated  that  it  was  thcribi- 
)>les  of  Paine  he  was  hunting  for»  and  not  a  fair  account  of  Ua  Iffs^ 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Barlow's  answer : 
Sir — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  calling  for  information 
relative  to  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  not  the  moment  to  publish  the  life  of  that  man  in  this  country « 
His  own  writings  are  his  best  life,  and  these  are  not  read  at  pre- 
sent." 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  effect  produced  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  charges  preferred  against  Fame,  of  drunkenness  and 
want  of  faith  in  revelation,  he  proceeds  : 

**  The  writer  of  his  life  who  should  dwell  on  these  topics  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  and  estimable  traits  of  his  real  character, 
might,  indeed,  please  the  rabble  of  the  age,  who  do  not  know  him ; 
the  book  might  sell;  but  it  would  only  tend  to  render  the  truth 
more  obscure  for  the  future  biographer,  than  it  was  before.  But 
if  the  present  writer  should  give  us  Thomas  Paine  complete^  in 
all  his  character,  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested 
of  mankind,  endowed  with  the  clearest  perception,  an  uncommon 
share  of  original  genius,  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  thought ;  if 
ibis  pieoe  of  biography  should  analyze  his  literary  labors,  and 
rank  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  ranked,  among  the  brightest  and 
most  undeviating  luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he  has  lived — 
yet  with  a  mind  assailable  by  flattery,  and  receiving  through  that 
weak  side  a  tincture  of  vanity  which  he  was  too  proud  to  conceal ; 
with  a  mind,  though  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up,  and  to  rise 
elastic  under  the  heaviest  hand  of  oppression,  yet  unab)o  to 
endure  the  contempt  of  his  former  friends  and  fellow  laborers,  the 
rulers  of  the  country  that  had  received  his  first  and  greatest  ser- 
vices— a  mind  incapable  of  looking  down  with  serene  compas- 
sion as  it  oughts  on  the  rude  scoffs  of  their  imitators,  a  new 

generation  that  knows  him  not." "If  you  are  disposed  ^nd 

prepared  to  write  his  life  thu9  entire^  to  fill  up  the  picture  to  which 
these  hasty  strol^es  of  outline  give  but  a  rude  sketch  with  great 
vacuities,  your  book  p\ay  be  a  useful  one." 

**  The  biographer  of  Thomas  Paine,  should  not  forget  his 
mathematical  acquirements,  and  his  mechanical  genius.  His 
invention  of  the  iron  hridgCf  which  led  him  to  Europe  in  the  year 
17S7,  has  procured  him  a  great  reputation  in  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence in  France  and  England,  in  both  which  countries  his  bridge 
has  been  adopted  in  many  instances,  and  is  now  much  in  use. 

«« Tou  ask  whether  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Franco. 
Doubtless  the  qualification  to  be  a  member  of  the  conventiont 
required  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  that  country,  but  involved  in  it  no 
abjuration  of  his  fidelity  to  this.  He  was  made  a  French  citizen 
by  the  same  degree  with  Wa$kington^  HamUtofh  Priestly^  and 
$ir  Jamei  J\iackintoih» 

**  What  Mr*  M.  has  told  you  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
arrestation  by  order  of  Robespierre,  is  erroneous,  at  least  in  one 
point.  Paine  did  not  lodge  at  the  house  where  he  was  arrested, 
but  had  boon  dining  there  with  some  Americans*     I  never  heard 
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before,  that  Prnne  was  intoidcafted  that  night  Indeed,  die  offioen 
brought  him  directly  to  my  house.  He  was  not  intoxicated  when 
they  caroe  to  me.  Their  object  was  to  get  me  to  go  and  aaaisi 
'  them  to  examine  Paine's  papers.  It  employed  us  the  rest  of 
that  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  ai  Paine's  lodgings  ; 
and  he  was  not  committed  to  prison  till  the  next  evening." 

"  It  is  said  he  was  always  a  peevish  inmate — ^this  is  possible. 
80  was  Laurence  SlBme^  so  was  Tarqualo  Tobbo^  so  was  X  /• 
Rousseau — ^but  Thomas  Paine,  as  a  visiting  acquaintance,  and 
as  a  literary  friend,  the  only  points  of  view  in  which  I  knew  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  instructive  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
had  a  surprising  memory  and  brilliant  fancy ;  his  mind  was  a 
store-house  of  facts  and  useful  observations;  he  was  full  of 
lively  anecdote,  and  ingenious  original  pertinent  remark,  upon 
almost  every  subject.  He  was  always  charitable  to  the  poor 
beyond  his  means,  a  sure  protector  and  friend  to  all  Americana 
in  distress  that  he  found  in  foreign  countries.  And  he  had  fre^ 
quent  occasions  to  exert  his  influence  in  protecting  them  during 
the  revolution  in  France.  His  writings  will  answer  for  his  pat« 
riotism,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  interest  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

**  As  to  his  religious  opinions,  as  they  were  those  of  probably 
three-fourths  of  &e  men  of  letters  of  the  last  age,  and  of  nearly 
all  those  of  the  present,  I 'see  no  reason  why  they  should  form  a 
distinctive  character  in  him." 

I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  Mr.  M.  mentioned  abovev 
whose  testimony  Mr.  Barlow  proves  to  be  false.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  Cheetham  collected  stories  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Paine.  Mr.  M.  was  an  English  speculator  in  France,  in  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  once  imprisoned,  no  doubt  justly, 
as  a  spy.  His  enmity  to  Paine  and  the  principles  for  which  France 
was  contending,  I  am  confident,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  man, 
wo* lid  induce  him  to  fabricate  any  story,  calculated  to  throw 
obloquy  upon  either. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  first  edition  of  the  above  letter,  was 
omitted  by  request  of  the  gentleman  who  furnished  it.  The 
editor,  however,  believing  the  sentiment  to  be  just,  particularly  as 
it  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  had  so  great  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  know  the  fact,  inserted  the  purport  of  it,  in  a  note, 
although  not  exactly  correct  in  the  style.  It  is  now  corrected  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  in  his  possession  the  original  letter. 

Cheetham,  in  his  life  of  Paine,  see  page  177,  comments,  in  his 
usual  disingenuous  manner,  upon  the  opinion  advanced  by  Bar* 
low,  as  well  as  the  deistical  writings  of  Paine.  Paine  was  a 
religious  deist,  believing  in  one  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  universe  ;  and  so  tenacious  was  he  of  this  opinion,  that,  as 
John  Stuart,  the  pedestrian  traveller,  told  me,  he  was  denomina* 
ted  a  superstitious  man,  in  a  philosophical  club,  in  London,  of 
which  he  was  a  member      Cheetham,  on  the  contraiy,  according 
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to  William  Carv^i^ii  account,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him, 
was  an  atheist,  believing  in  no  God. 

Mr.  Carver  has  just  handed  me  a  copj  of  Cheetham's  life  of ' 
Painci  in  which  he  has  written  on  a  blank  leaf  the  following, 
which  he  requests  me  to  publish  in  this  work : 

'*  Being  one  night  at  Cheetham's  house,  he  said  to  me,  *  Car- 
ver, I  believe  you  have  read  many  jgood  authors,  but  there  is  one 
on  the  Fable  that  suipasses  all  of  them.  It  is  Mirabaud^s 
*  System  of  Nature.'  It  never  was,  never  can,  nor  ever  will 
be  answered.'  I  told  him  I  had  read  it  in  four  volumes. — I 
firmly  believe  that  Cheetham  was  an  atheist.  He  was  an  unedu- 
cated man  ;  nature,  however,  had  given  him  excellent  talents,  but 
he  turned  an  apostate  and  liar. — I  once  told  him,  in  his  own 
h^ouse,  that  I  believed  he  had  his  hands  cross#^d  with  British  gold. 
A  eentleman  present  (Charles  Christian)  observed,  *  that  is  a 
bold  attack ;'  Cheetham  replied, '  Carver  will  contradict  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  when  he  thinks  him  in  the  wrong.' " 

WILIilAM  CARVER. 

Mr.  Carver  has  made  many  annotationa  in  the  margin*  of  his 
copy  of  Paine^s  life,  ebai^g  the  biographer  with  giving  state^ 
ments  which,  to  his  knowledge,  were  utterly  false. 

This  is  the  man  that  reprobates  Paine's  deistical  principles- 
and  prates  about  moral  conduct ;  and  thus  have  the  virtuous, 
henest  inquirers  after  truth,  been  insulted  and  imposed  upon  by 
designing  knaves  and  impostors. 

I  will  not  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Cheetham,  by  entering 
into  an  examination  of  his  domestic  character ;  his  public  po- 
litical sins  are  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  disquisition. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  approving  or  condemning  Mr. 
Paine's  religious  opinions ;  whatever  they  were,  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  maintain  them,  as  any  other  sectarian  whatever. 

The  following  short  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  fully  conveys  his 
opinion  of  the  merits  and  services  of  Thomas  Paine,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  : 

**  Tou  expressed  a  wish  in  your  letter  to  return  to  America  by 
a  national  ship.  Mr.  Dawson,  who  brings  over  the  treaty,  and 
who  will  present  you  with  this  letter,  is  charged  with  orders  to  the 
captain  of  the  Maryland,  to  receive  and  accommodate  you  back, 
if  you  can  be  ready  to  depart  at  such  a  short  warning.  You  will 
in  general  find  us  returned  to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times ; 
in  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with 
as  much  effect  as  any  man  living.  That  you  may  live  long  to 
continue  your  useful  labors,  and  reap  the  reward  in  the  thankful- 
ness of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer.  Accept  the  assurance  of 
my  high  esteem  and  affectionate  attachment." 

Among  other  falsehoods  that  have  been  published  respecting 
Painei  it  hap  ht\t\n  assertAd.  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ho 
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was  in  great  distress  for  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  It  m 
proper,  therefore,  to  state,  that  at  his  death  he  possessed  a  farm 
in  New-Rochelle  valued  at  10,000  dollars,  and  thirty  shares  in 
the  New-York  Phosnix  Insurance  Company,  worth  about  1500 
dollars,  which  he  devised  bj  his  will  to  various  persons. 

'*  It  is  somewhat  singular,"  says  Mr.  Sherwin,  *'  that  so  great  a 
length  of  time  should  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Paine, 
without  a  single  author,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  attempting 
to  give  an  impartial  and  faithful  account  of  his  life.  Difiereni 
reasons  may  be  assigned  fbr  the  sili^nce  of  his  English  admirers, 
but  in  the  land  of  freedom,  in  the  land  where  his  principles  have 
flourished  and  triumphed,  in  the  land  which  almost  owes  its  fofm  of 
government  to  his  genius,  a  person  would  havis  thought  that  some 
honest  biographer  would  have  raised  an  avenging  pen  against  the 
talumniators  who  have  endeavored  to  blacken  his  name.  In  a 
country  where  literature  is  a  real  republic,  where  the  press  is 
neither  shackled  by  despotic  laws  nor  corrupted  by  treacherous 
ministers,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  tyranny  would 
scarcly  have  found  a  supporter,  or  superstition  an  advocate.  But 
the  silence  which  has  been  observed  towards  the  falsehoods  that 
have  been  propagated  against  the  character  of  Mr.  Paine,  is  a 
proof  that  letters  way  be  venal  without  being  corrupt." 

EDITOR. 
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COMMON  SENSE: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  AMERICA, 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  INTERESTING 

SUBJECTS,  VIZ. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps  the  sentimentfl  contained  in  the  following  pages,  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  fashionable  to  procure  them  general  fayor ;  a 
long  habit  of  not  thinking  a  thing  wrongs  gives  it  a  superficial 
appearance  of  being  rights  and  raises  at  first  a  formidable  out- 
cry in  defence  of  custom.  But  the  tumult  soon  subsides.  Time 
makes  more  converts  than  reason. 

As  a  long  and  violent  abuse  of  powef  is  generally  the  means 
of  calling  the  right  of  it  in  question,  (and  in  matters  too  which 
might  never  have  been  thought  of,  had  not  the  sufferers  been 
aggravated  into  the  inquiiy,)  and  as  the  king  of  England  hath 
undertaken  in  his  own  rights  to  support  the  parliament  in  what 
he  calls  <Aetrt,  and  as  the  good  people  of  this  country  are  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  the  combination,' they  have  an  imdoubted 
privilege  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions  of  both,  and  equally 
to  reject  the  usuipations  of  either. 

In  the  following  sheets,  the  author  hath  studiously  avoided 
eveiy  thing  which  is  personal  among  ourselves.  Compliments 
as  well  as  censure  to  individuals  make  no  part  thereof.  The 
wise  and  the  worthy  need  not  the  triumph  of  a  pamphlet;  and 
those  whose  sentiments  are  injudicious  or  unfriendly,  will  cease 
of  themselves,  unless  too  much  pains  is  bestowed  upon  their 
conversion. 

The  cause  of  America  is^  in  a  greaf  measure,  the  cause 
of  all  mankind.     Many  circumstances  have,  and  will  ariset 
which  are  not  local,  but  universal,  and  through  which  the  princi- 
ples of  all  lovers  of  mankind  are  ^afiected,'and  in  the  event  of 
which,  their  affections  are  interested.     The  laying  a  cotinti^ 
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desolate  with  fire  and  sword,  declaring  war  against  the  mitiunil 
rights  of  all  mankind^  and  extirpating  the  defenders  thereof  (rook 
the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  concern  of  eyery  man  ta  whom  niK 
lure  hath  given  the  power  of  feeling;  of  which  class^  regardless 
of  party  censure,  is 

THE    AUTHOa.^ 
B&2LADEi.rHU»  Feb.  14,  1776. 


COMMON    SENSE. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN  AND    DESIGN   OF   GOVERNMENT   IN 

OENERAL,  WITH  CONCISE  REMARKS  ON 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 


BoHE  writers  "have  so  confounded  society  with  government, 
ht  to  leave  little  or  no  distinction  between  them;  whereas 
itfiey  are  not  only  difterent,  but  have  different  origins.  Society  is 
\>roduced  by  our  wants,  and  government  by  our  wickedness; 
the  former  promotes  our  happiness  positively  by  uniting  our 
Sections,  the  latter  negaHvely  by  restraining  our  vices.  The 
V>iie  encourages  intercourse,  the  other  cres^tes  distinctions.  Thb 
first  18  a  patron,  the  last  is  a  punlshcfr. 

Society  in  every  state  is  a  blessing,  1but  government,  even  ill 
ha  best  state,  is  but  a  necessary  evil ;  in  its  worst  state  an  into)- 
lerable  one ;  for  when  we  suffer,  or  are  exposed  to  the  samb 
iniseries  hy  a  government,  which  we  might  expect  in  a  country 
Vfithovt  government,  our  calamity  is  heightened  by  reflecting  that 
we  furnish  {he  iheans  by  which  we  suffer.  Government,  like 
dress,  18  Ihe  "badge  of  lost  innocence ;  the  palaces  of  kings  are 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  Che  bowers  of  paradise.  For  were  the 
impulses  of  conscience  clear,  uniform  and  irresistibly  obeyed, 
man  would  need  no  other  lawgiver ;  but  that  not  being  the 
case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  surrender  up  a  part  of  his  property 
f o  furnish  means  for  the  protection  of  the  rest ;  and  this  he  is 
%3duced  to  do  by  the  same  prudence  which  in  every  other  case 
advises  him  out  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least  Wherefore, 
iiecurity  being  the  true  design  and  end  of  government,  it  unan- 
swerably follows  that  whatever  form  thereof  appears  ti\ft%\.>SR.^^ 
^o  ensure  it  to  us,  with  the  least  expence  ^^n^  ^e^<&«^\^«tw^^^ 
99  preferahle  to  M  others.  * 
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In  ordv  to'  gain  a  clear  and  just  idea  of  Ihe  design  and  end 
of  government,  let  us  suppose  a  small  number  of  persons  settled 
n  some  sequestered  part  of  the  earth,  unconnected  ¥dth  the 
lest,  they  will  tlien  represent  the  first  peopling  of  any  country, 
or  of  the  world.  In  this  stoite  of  niitural  liberty,  society  will  be 
their  first  thought.  A  thousand  motives  will  excite  them  thereto ; 
the  strength  of  one  man  is  so  unequal  to  his  wants,  and  his  mind 
so  unfitted  for  perpetual  solitude,  that  he  is  soon  obliged  to  seek 
assistance  arid  relief  of  another,  who  in  his  turn  requires  the 
same.  Four  or  five  unitea,  would  be  able  to  raise  a  tolerable 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  but  on9  man  might  labour 
out  the  common  period  of  life  without  accomplishing  any  thing  ; 
when  he  had  felled  his  timber  he  could  not  remove  it,  nor  erect 
it  after  it  was  removed ;  hunger  in  the  mean  time  would  uige  him 
from  his  work,  and  every  different  want  would  call  him  a  different 
way.  Disease,  nay  even  misfortune,  ^ould  be  death,  for  thou^ 
neither  might  be  mortal,  yet  either  would  disable  him  fi-om  living, 
'ind  reduce  him  to  a  state  in  which  he  might  rather  be  said 
to  pci  ;sQ  than  to  die.  .  .... 

Thus  necessity,  like  a  gravitating  power,  would  soon  form  our 
newly  arrived  emigrants  into  society,  the  reciprocal  blessings 
of  which,  would  supercede,  and  render  the  obligations  of  laW 
Sn<{  government  unnecessary  whUe  they  remained  perfectly  just 
to  each  other;  but  as  nothing  but  heaven  is  impregnable  to 
vice,  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  in  proportion  as  they  sur* 
mount  the  first  difficulties  of  emigration,  which  bound  them 
together  in  a  common  cause,  they  will  begin  to  relax  in  their 
duty  and  attachment  to  each  other;  and  this  remissness  will 
point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  form,  of  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  defect  of  moroil  virlue. 

Some  convenient  tree  will  afford  them  a  state-house,  under 
the  branches  of  which  the  whole  colony  may  assemble  to  delibe-' 
rate  on  public  matters.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their .^tst 
laws  will  have  the  title  only  of  Regulationa^  and  be  enforced  by 
DO  other  penalty  than  public  disesteem.  In  this  first  parUament 
every  man  by  natural  right  will  have  a  seat 

But  as  the  colony  increases,  the  public  concerns  will  increase 
likewise,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  members  may  be  sepa- 
rated, >^ill  render  it  too  inconvenient  for  all  of  them  to  meet 
oa  every  occasion  as  at  first,  when   their  number  was  smallt 
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tkeir  habitations  near^  and  Ibe  public  eoooena  im 
This  will  point  out  the  convenience  of  tbetr  cooeentiiig  to  leave 
tbe  legtalative  part  to  be  managed  bj  a  seieet  nnmber  eboeeB 
from  tbe  whole  body,  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  sanie  ^ot^ 
cerns  at  stake  which  those  haye  who  appointed  ibemt  and  who  witt 
ict  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wM»  body  would  weve  fkmf  pre 
sent  If  the  colony  continue  incveasingt  it  will  become  necessary 
to  augment  the  number  of  representatiyest  and  that  the  interest  of 
evecy  part  of  the  colony  may  be  attended  fOf  it  wiU  be  Ibsmf  best 
to  divide  the  whole  into  convenient  parts,  each  pait  sending  its 
proper  number ;  and  that  the  dieted  mi^  never  (brm  to  them* 
selves  an  interest  separate  from  the  deeton^  prudence  will  point 
out  the  propriety  of  having  elections  often  i  because  as  tfie  deeUd 
might  by  that  means  return  and  mix  agaiii  with  the  general  body 
of  the  eieclon,  in  a  few  mMid»,  Aeir  fidelity  to  the  puUie  wttl  be 
secured  by  the  prudent  reflection  of  not  making  a  rod  for  tbem^ 
selves.  And  as  this  frequent  interebange  wW  establish  a  eoounoii 
interest  wkh  every  part  of  the  connnanity,  diey  will  aMitnally  and 
naturally  support  eaoh  others  and  on  this,  (not  on  tHb  unmeaning 
name  of  King^)  depends  te  siring  ofgommmmii  anil  ilu  hmp» 
pine9$  of  the  governed. 

HerOythentis  theorigin  and  rise  of  government ;  naaiely«a  mode 
rendered  necessary  by  the  inability  of  mord  virtue  to  gevem  tbe 
world ;  here  too  is  the  design  and  end  of  government,  vis.  fteedoni 
and  security.  And  however  our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  with  showj 
or  our  ears  deceived  by  sound ;  howeviir  prejudice  may  warp  our 
wills,  or  interest  darken  our  understanding,  the  simple  voice  of  na- 
ture and  reason  will  say,  it  is  right 

I  draw  my  idea  of  the  form  of  government  from  a  principle  m 
hature,  which  no  art  can  overturn,  viz.  that  the  more  simple  any 
thing  is,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be  disotdered ;  and  the  easier  re- 
paired when  disordered ;  and  with  this  maxim  in  view,  I  ofier  a  few 
)em»ks  on  the  BO  much  boasted  constitution  of  England.  That  it 
was  noble  for  the  dark  and  slavish  times  in  which  it  was  erected,  is 
granted.  "When  the  world  was  overrun  with  tyranny  tiie  least  re* 
move  therefrom  was  a  glorious  rescue.  But  that  it  is  imperfect,' 
subject  to  convtilsions,  and  incapable  of  producing  what  it  seems 
to  promise  is  easily  demonstrated. 

Absolute  governments,  (though  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,) 
have  this  advantage  with  them,  that  they  are  simple  \  \(iaub^^Ms^ 
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mattit^  lifljr  know  the  head  ftom  which  their  suffering  springs^ 
know  likewise  the  remedy,  and  ans  not  bewildered  by  a  rarietj 
•f  caosos  and  oarea.  Bnt  the  constitution  of  England  is  so 
exceedingly  complex,  that  the  nation  may  suffer  for  years  to- 
ller without  beiAg  able  to  discover  in  which  part  the  fault 
lies;,  some  wiU  day  in  one  and  some  in  another,  and  every  political 
physieian  will  advise  a  different  medicine. 

I  know  it  ia  difficult  to  get  over  local  or  long  standing  prejudicesv 
yet  if  we  wiU  sdflfer  ourselves  to  examine  the  component  parts  of 
the  English  constitution,  we  shall  ISnd  them  to  be  the  base  remains 
of  two  ancient  tyrannies,  compounded  with  some  new  republican 
materials. 

^Vrt (•— The  remams  of  monarchieal  tyranny  in  the  person 
of  the  king. 

<SmoimI^.— The  remains  of  aristocratical  tyranny  in  the  penlOna 
6f  the  peers. 

JfUrdly^-^Tho  net^  republican  materials,  In  tiie  persons  of  the 
dominions*,  on  whose  virtue  depends  the  freedom  of  England. 

The  two  fwstf  by  being  hereditary,  are  independent  of  the  people;' 
wherefore  in  a  comiiimiumal  tenae  they  contribute  nothing  towards 
the  freedom  of  the  state.  ^ 

To  say  that  the  constitution  of  England  is  a  union  of  three 
powers,  reciprocally  checking  each  other,  is  farcical,  either  the 
words  have  no  meaning,  or  they  are  flat  contradictions. 

To  say  that  the  commons  is  a  check  upon  the  king,  presupposes 
two  things. 

FirsL — ^That  the  king  is  not  to  be  trusted  without  being  looked 
after,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  thirst  for  absolute  power,  is  the  na- 
t»»l  4iMue  of  n»»ucby. 

Suandtjf* — That  Ae  commons  by  being  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  either  wiser  or  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  the 
crown. 

But  as  the  same  constitution  which  gives  the  commons  a  power 
to  check  the  king  by  withholding  the  supplies,  gives  aflerwards  the 
king  a  power  to  check  the  commons,  by  empowering  him  to  reject 
their  other  bills ;  it  again  supposes  that  the  kind  is  wiser  than 
those  whom  it  has  already  supposed  to  be  wiser  than  him.  A 
mere  absurdity ! 

There  is  something  exceedingly  ridiculous  in  the  composition 
•f  monarchy ;  it  first  excludes  a  man  from  the  means  of  inform 
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matlon,  yet  empowers  him  to  act  in  evaei  where  the  h^hwt  judg* 
ment  is  required.  The  state  of  a  king  shota  him  &mn  the  imUk 
yet  the  business  of  a  king  requires  him  to  know  it  Qimoa^fy ; 
iriwrefore  the  differeat  parts,  by  imnatimlly  opposing  atid  d»> 
straying  each  other,  prove  the  whole  character  to  be  ^anrd  an^ 
useless. 

Some  writers  have  explained  tte  English  conalitBtion  thna  ] 
the  king,  say  they,  is  one,  the  people  aaothor;  the  pMrsan 
a  house  in  behalf  of  the  king ;  the  comniona  in  behalf  of  th* 
people ;  but  this  hath  all  the  distinctions  of  a  house  dirided  against 
iUelf ;  and  though  the  ezpressioos  be  fdeeNMly  arranged,  yet 
iriten  examined  they  appear  idle  and  anbigacma;  and  it  wiU 
always  happen,  that  the  nicest  construction  that  wer^  ara  capa> 
^e  of,  when  applied  to  the  description  of  something  vAsch  eithw 
cannot  exist,  or  is  too  incompr<4mnriUe  te  be  within  the  eorajnaa 
of  description,  will  be  words  of  somd  enty,  aed  Ihon^  thejr 
nay  amuse  the  ear,  diey  cannot  inform  Ihe  miad,  for  this  ex- 
planation includes  a  previous  qnestioni  -viz.  Horn  timt*  Ike  hmg 
hif  apotBtr  tehieh  the  people  ore  afrtnA  to  tniH,  awl  alwayf  Migtd 
l6  ehtck  t  S  jch  a  power  could  not  be  the  gift  of  a  wis*  peo^e, 
neither  can  any  power,  vhkh  naada  ektehmg,  be  from  God ;  yet 
the  proTision,  which  the  eonatitutien  makes,  supposes  such  a  p<na* 
erto  exist 

But  the  provision  is  unequal  to  the  task ;  Ae  means  either  cam 
not  or  will  not  accomplish  the  end,  and  the  whole  a&ir  is  wlJUo 
d»  M\  for  as  the  greater  weight  will  always  carry  up  Ihe  leas, 
fod  aa  all  Ihe  wheels  of  e  machine  are  put  in  motion  by  one,  it 
«nly  rernains  to  know  which  power  in  the  constitution  has  the 
most  weight,  for  that  will  govern ;  and  thou^  the  others,  or  ft 
part  of  them,  may  clog,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  check  the  rapiditf 
of  its  motion,  yet  so  long  as  they  cannot  stop  it,  their  endeayonrs 
will  be  ineSectual ;  the  first  moving  power  will  at  last  have  H* 
way,  and  what  it  wants  in  speed  is  supplied  by  time. 

That  the  crown  is  this  overbearing  part  in  the  English  constitu- 
tfon  needs  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  con- 
■equonoe  merely  from  being  the  giver  of  places  and  pensimw 
is  self-evident,  «4teAfore,  though  we  have  been  wise  «non^ 
to  shut  and  lock  a  door  against  absolute  monardiy.  we  at  the 
nne  time  have  been  foolish  enough  to  put  the  crown  in  posset- 
firni  of  Ihe  key. 
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ThB  pNJiridice  of  £ii|^luBeii»  in  favour  of  their  own  govern 
peaftt  by  Idnf^  lordtf  luui  commoog,  maea  as  much  or  more  from 
jfi^iomk  pnde  dMn  rea«oii.  Individuals  are  undoubtedly  safer 
In  Enghiid  &aa  in  sone  other  countries,  but  the  will  of  the 
king  is  as  nndi  the  km  of  the  land  in  Britain  as  in  France, 
with  this  difierence,  that  instead  of  proceeding  directly  from  his 
amA,  it  ia  handed  to  the  people  under  the  formidable  shape 
•r  an  ael  of  pariiaaMutp  For  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First  hath 
j^nly  made  kings  mcve  anbtle-^not  more  just 

WherafiMo,  Uying  aside  all  national  pride  and  prejudice  in  fa 
vour  of  modes  and  fonns,  the  plain  truth  is  that  it  is  vhoUy 
Pliumg  iq  Uui  cmkatkiniti^  ff  ik$pe^pUf  and  not  the  constitution 
j/(hc  gosemsnaf  that  the  enown  is  not  as  opfKressive  in  Ei^glaiid 
asinTuriaey. 

AaanqnifyintoiheceiistiiiifiiwMrf  errors  in  the  English  form  of 
govenmeBt  is  aft  thsl  time  hi|^  necessary ;  for  as  we  are  never 
in  a  proper  eondilien  of  do^  juslice  to  others,  while  we  continue 
jindir  fte.infiwipee  of  some  fading  partiality,  so  neither  are  we 
e^pable  of  dicing  it  lo  onmelyes  while  we  remain  fettered  by  any 
lihstimts  pi<jj(adice>  And  «s  n  man,  who  is  attached  to  a  prosti- 
MSt  it  unfilled  to  choose  or  judge  of  a  wife,  so  apy  prepossession 
in  fcrour  of  a  fotten  eonstilution  of  government  will  disable  us 
from  discerning  a  good  one. 


OF  MONARgHT  AND  HEREDITART  SUCCESSION. 

BfiNKiND  being  originally  equals  in  the  order  of  creation,  ihe 
equality  could  only  be  destroyed  by  some  subsequent  circum- 
stance; the  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  accounted  for,  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  the  harsh  31' 
soifnding  names  of  avarice  and  oppression.  Oppression  is  oflen 
^e  consequsnee^  but  seldom  or  never  the  tnecms  of  riches ;  and 
tfaom^  avarice  will  preserve  a  man  from  beinff  neoessitously  poor, 
it  generally  makes  him  too  timorous  to  be  wealthy. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  distinction  for  which  no  truly' 
natural' or  religious  reason  can  be  assigned,  jind  that  is  the  dra- 
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litactioii  o^  ihfen  into  kings  and  subjects.  Male  and  fe- 
male «r«  the  distinctiona  of  nature,  good  and  bad,  the  dietitic- 
tioDs  of  heaven  ;  hut  how  a  race  of  men  caine  into  the  world  sO 
exalted  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished  like  some  sew  spe- 
ciea,  is  worth  inquiring  into,  and  whether  they  are  the  meana  of 
happiness  or  of  inisery  to  mankind. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  according  to  the  scripture  chfo- 
nology,  there  were  no  kings  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  there 
were  no  wars  ;  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  which  throws  mankind  into 
confusion.  Holland,  without  a  king,  hath  enjoyed  more  peace 
for  the  last  centuiy  than  any  of  the  monarchical  govemmenla 
of  Europe.  Antiquity  favours  the  same  remark  ;  for  the  qmet 
and  rural  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs  have  a  happy  something 
in  (hem,  which  vanishes  wh^A  we  corae  to  (he  history  of  Jewish 
royalty. 

Government  by  kings  was  first  introduced  into  the  World  by  the 
Heathens,  from  whom  die  children  of  Israel  copied  the  custom.  It 
was  (he  moat  prosperous  invention  that  was  ever  set  on  foot  fbr  the 
promotion  of  Idolatry.  The  heathen  paid  divine  honours  to  thcit- 
deceased  kings,  and  the  Christian  world  hath  improved  on  thft 
plan  by  doing  the  same  to  their  living  ones.  How  impious  is  the 
tiUe  of  tiered  majesty  applied  to  a  worm,  who  in  the  midst  of 
his  splendor  is  crumblihj^  fnto  dupt  1 

As  the  exalting  one  man  so  greatly  above  (be  rest,  cannot  t>6 
.justified  on  dte  equal  rights  of  nature,  so  neither  can  it  be  defended 
on  (he  authority  of  Scripture  ;  for  the  will  of  the  Almighty  as 
declared  by  Gideon,  and  the  prophet  Samuel,  expressly  disap. 
proves  of  government  by  kings.  All  anti-monarchical  parts  of 
Scripture,  have  been  very  smoothly  glossed  over  in  monarchical 
'govemroentsi  but  they  undoubtedly  merit  the  attention  of  coun- 
tries, which  have  their  governments  yet  (o  form.  Render  vnto 
Cesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,  is  the  scripture  doctrine 
of  courts,  yet  it  is  nA  sappott  of  monarchical  government,  for 
the  Jews  at  that  time  we're  without  a  king,  and  in  a  state  of  va»- 
ntage  to  the  Romans. 

Near  three  diousand  years  passed  away  from  the  Mosaic  ac- 
tttisHt  of  the  creation,  till  Ae  Jews,  under  a  national  delu^oit, 
^ueated  a  king.  Till  then  their  form  of  go^^himent  (dxcept 
in  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  Almighty  interposed)  was  a 
kind  of  republic,  administered  by  a  judge  and  the  elders  of  the 
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tiibet.  Kings  they  had  none,  and  it  was  held  sinful  to  acknoW'> 
ledge  any  being  under  that  title  but  Jthe  Lord  of  Hosts.  And 
when  a  man  seriously  reflects  on  the  idolatrous  homage  which  is 
paid  to  the  persons  of  kings  he  need  not  wonder  that  the  Almighty, 
ever  jealous  of  his  honor,  should  disapprove  a  form  of  government 
which  80  impiously  invades  the  prerogative  of  heaven. 

Monarchy  is  ranked  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews, 
for  which  a  curse  in  reserve  is  denounced  against  them.  The  his- 
toiy  of  that  transaction  is  worth  attending  to. 

The  children  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Midianites,  Gideon 
Inarched  against  them  with  a  small  army,  and  victory,  through  the 
divine  interposition,  decided  in  his  &vor.  The  Jews,  elate  with 
success,  and  attributing  it  to  the^  generalship  of  Gideon,  pro- 
posed making  him  a  king,  saying,  Ride  tJum  over  tM,  thou  and  ihy 
ton,  and  thy  son^a  Bon.  Here  was  temptation  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
not  a  kingdom  only,  but  an  hereditary  one,  but  Gideon  in  the  piety 
of  his  soul  replied f  ImU  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
obtr  yoti4  THE  LORD  SHALL  RULE  OVER  YOU.  Words 
need  not  be  more  explicit ;  Gideon  doth  not  decline  the  honor,  but 
deai^th  their  right  to  give  it ;  neither  doth  he  compliment  them 
with  invented  declarations  of  his  thanks,  but  in  the  positive  stylo 
of  a  Prophet  charges  them  with  disaffection  to  their  proper  Sov- 
ereign) the  King  of  heaven. 

About  one  hundred  years  afler  this,  they  fell  again  into  the  same 
eiTor.  The  hankering  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  idolatrous  cus- 
toms of  the  Heathens,  is  spmething  exceedingly  unaccountable  ; 
but  so  it  was,  that  laying  hold  of  the  misconduct  of  Samuel's  two 
sons,  who  were  intrusted  with  some  secular  concerns,  they  came 
in  an  abrupt  and  clamorous  manner  to  Samuel,  saying,  Behold 
thou  art  oldy  and  thy  sons  toalk  not  in  thy  ways^  now  make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us  like  cdl  the  other  nations*  And  here  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve  that  their  motives  were  bad,  viz.  that  they  might  be  like  unto 
other  nations,  i.  e.  the  Heathen,  whereas  their  true  glory  lay  in 
being  as. much  wdike  them  as  possible.  But  the  thing  displeased 
iSomue/  when  they  said^  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us ;  and  Samuel 
frayed  unto  the  Lord^  and  the  Lord  said  unto  SamueU  Hearken 
wUo  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  thai  they  say  tmto  thee^  for  they 
have  not  rejected  ihee^  but  they  have  rejected  me,  THAT  I 
SHOULD  NOT  REIGN  OVER  THEM.  According  to  all 
tt<  works  which  they  hove  done  wince  the  day  that  J  hroH  them  up 
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<?«'  of  Egypt,  even  vnto  tkis  day  ;  whertxeith  tjiey  haoe  JonaJten 
me,  and  Btrvei  other  Godf ;  to  do  Ihey  alto  unto  Ihet.  JVow  (Aar* 
fore  hearken  vnlo  their  voice,  howbeit,  protul  tolevmly  vnUt  them 
and  shov  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  $haU  reign  ever  UwM.  ' 
i.  e.  not  of  any  particular  king,  but  the  general  manner  of  th« 
kiDgs  of  the  earth,  vhon;  Israel  was  po  oagerly  copying  after. 
And  notwithstHadiag  the  great  distance  of  time  and  differsncs 
of  manners,  the  character  is  atiU  in  fashion.  And  Samuel  toU  all 
Ike  toorda  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people,  tluit  aektd  of  him  s  ^;. 
And  he  taid,  TTiii  ahall  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  thall  reign 
over  youj  he  viill  take  your  iont  and  appoint  them  for  himtelf,  for 

.  kia  chariot*,  and  to  be  kit  hortemen,  and  tome  thall  rvn  befor* 
kit  chariots  (this  ijescription  agrees  with  the  present  mode  of  in^ 
pressing  men)  and  he  will  appoint  him  captain*  over  lh9U»aiidt, 
and  captain*  aver^jliet,  and  tcill  tet  them  to  ear  hi*  ground  and 
to  reap  hi*  harve*lj  and  to  make  kit  ttulrumcnl*  of  war,  and  tn- 
ttrument*  of  hti  chariot* ;  and  he  will  take  yottr  daughter*  to 
be  confectionarie*,  and  to  be  coot*  and  fo  he  bak^t  (this  descnbei 

*  the  expense  and  luxury  as  well  as  the  oppression  of  kings]  and  fce 
tDilI  take  your  field*  and  your  olive  yiird*,  even  Iht  beef  oflhemj  and 
give  them  to  hit  aercanU ;  and  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  teed, 
and  of  your  vineyardtj  and  give  them  to  hit  officers  and  fo  kit 
tervant*  (by  whidi  we  see  that  bribery,  comiptioD,  and  fkvoTitisin, 
are  the  sUmding  vices  of  kings]  and  he  wiU  lakeike  fenth  of  your 
men  tervant*,  and  your  maid  *ervatttt,  and  your  gf>oiiie*t  young 
tnen,  and  your  attetj  and  put  them  to  hi*  work  :  and  he  will  take 
the  tenth  of  your  *heep,  and  ye  thall  be  hit  tervanlt,  and  yt  iktUl 
cry  out  in  tHaf  day  bfeau*e  of  your  king  which  ye  ihaU  have  elfoeen, 
AND  THE  LORD  WILL  NOT  HEAR  TOU  IIS  THAT 
DAY.  This  acQQunts  f^r  the  continuation  of  montur^fay;  m^ 
ther  do  the  characters  of  the  few  good  kings  which  have  l|ved  sincot 
either  sanctify  the  title,  or  blot  out  the  sinfulness  of  the  origin : 
the  hig^  encomium  given  of  David  takes  no  notice  of  him  officiaUy 
a*aking,hat  only  asamnn  afler  G^d's own  heart  IVeverlhelttt 
the  people  refuetd  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  taid,  JVmy, 
but  we  will  have  a  king  over  ut,  that  we  nuiy  be  tike  all  the  naJwi^, 
and  Aal  our  king  may  judge  ut,  and  go  otft  before  u»  and  fig^ 
our  battlet.  Samuel  continued  to  r^a^on  with  them,  hut  to  no 
purpose  ;  he  set  before  them  their  ingratitude,  but  all  would  not 
avail  j  and  seeing  them  fully  bent  <ni  their  folly,  he  ciied  out,  /  trtS 
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call  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  $end  fhun4^  and  fmm 
(which  was  then  a  punishment,  being  in  the  time  of  jrhoA 
harvest)  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that  your  wickednem 
is  great  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of<  the  Lordj  IM 
ASKING  YOU  A  KING.  So  Samuel  caUtd  wUo  the  Ltrd^ 
find  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day^  and  all  the  ptirpff 
greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel,  And  all  the  people  said 
to  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  that 
die  notjor  WE  HAVE  ADDED  UNTO  OUR  SINS  THIS 
EVIL,  TO  ASK  A  KING.  These  portions  of  scripture  are 
direct  and  positive.  They  admit  of  no  equivocal  construction. 
That  the  Almighty  hath  here  entered  his  protest  against  monarch; 
ical  government  is  true,  or  the  scripture  is  false.  A|[)d  a  man 
hath  good  reason  to  believe  that  tb^ro  is  as  much  of  kingcraft,  as 
priestcrafl  in  withholding  the  scripture  fronn  the  pub)ic  ii|  Popish 
countries.  For  monarchy  in  every  instance  is  the  Popeiy  of 
government. 

To  the  evil  of  monarchy  we  have  added  that  of  heraditfunjF 
succession ;  and  as  the  first  is  a  degradation  and  lessening  of 
ourselves,  so  the  second,  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  an  insul( 
and  imposition  on  posterity.  For  qII  men  being  originallj 
equals,  no  one  by  hirlh,  could  have  a  right  to  set  up  his  own 
family,  in  perpetual  preference  to  all  others  for  ever,  and  thougl| 
himself  might  deserve  some  decent  degree  of  honours  of  his  cotem* 
poraries,  y^t  his  descendants  might  be  far  too  unworthy  to  inherit 
them.  One  of  the  strongest  natural  prpofs  of  the  folly  of  heredi- 
tary right  in  Kings,  is  that  nature  disapproves  it,  otherwise  she 
would  not  so  frequently  turn  it  into  ri4ipulef  by  giving  i^apkinj 
an  Ass  for  a  Lion, 

Secondly,  as  no  man  at  first  could  possess  more  upb% 
honors  than  were  bestowed  upon  him,  so  the  givers  of  thosa 
honors  could  have  no  power  to  give  away  the  right  of  posterity, 
and  though  they  might  say  <*  We  choose  you  for  our  head,**  thej 
could  not,  without  manifest  injustice  to  their  children,  say  *'  that 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  shall  reign  over  ours 
for  ever.  Because  such  an  unwise,  unjust,  unnatural  compact 
might,  (perhaps)  iQ  the  next  succession  put  them  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  rogue,  or  a  fool..  Most  wise  mei)  in  their  private  sen- 
timents, have  6ver  treated  hereditary  righ^  Dvith  contempt ;  y«1 
it  is  one  of  those  evils,  which  when  once  established  is  not  easSj 
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niDoved ;  manjr  submit  from  fear,  odiera  from  niperatitioi),  ao^  |Im 
more  powerful  part  shares,  witb  the  king,  (he  plunder  of  the  rsst 

Thia  ia  supposing  the  prea«nt  race  of  kings  in  th«  woiid  t|) 
I^TB  bat}  ^a  hoDQinrable  origin ;  ^rltaro^a  it  ia  mora  than  prafariila, 
that  could  we  take  oft  the  dark  covenng  of  antiquity,  and  trac* 
Ihem  to  their  first  rise,  wa  ^quld  fio4  the  first  of  them  nothing 
better  than  the  principal  ruffiaq  of  some  restless  gang,  wboas 
■avage  manners,  or  pre-eminenca  in  subtilty  obtained  him  tka 
title  of  chief  among  plunderers^  and  vfy)  bf  increasing  in  poww, 
and  extending  his  depredations,  overawed  the  quiet  9ad  defencer 
less  to  purchase  their  safety  by  frequent  contributions,  Tet  Ua 
electors  could  have  no  idea  of  giving  hereditarj  right  to  his  dnannni 
dants,  because  such  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselTes  was 
incompatible  with  the  free  and  unrestrained  principles  they  pro- 
fessed lo  live  by.  Wherefore,  hereditary  succession  in  the  eartj 
ages  of  monarchy  covld  qot  take  place  as  a  matter  of  claim,  bu^ 
as  aomett^Qg  casual  or  complimental ;  but  as  few  or  no  recordf 
wera  extant  in  those  days,  and  treditionaiy  bbtory  atufied  with 
fables,  it  wa  very  easy,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  generattens,  to 
trump  vp  Bonje  superstitious  tale,  conveniently  timed  Hahomaf 
like,  (o  ciraif  hwaditary  rights  down  (he  Ihroet*  of  the  vidga^ 
Perhaps  die  disordei^  viuct}  llNreatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten, 
on  the  decease  of  a  leader  and  the  choioe  of  a  new  one  (for  ele^ 
tions  among  ruffians  could  not  be  very  orderiy)  induced  many  af 
first  to  favor  hereditary  pretensions ;  by  which  means  it  iiappeiMd) 
as  it  hath  happened  sioce,  that  what  at  first  was  submUt^  t^ 
aa  n  convenience,  waa  afterwards  claimed  ^  a  right. 

England,  since  the  conquest,  ha^  known  some  few  good  mop; 
archs,  but  groaned  beneath  a  much  larger  number  of  bad  ones; 
yet  no  man  in  his  senses  can  say  that  their  claim  under  Willian} 
the  Conqueror  is  a  veiy  honorable  one.  A  French  bastard  landing 
with  an  armed  banditti,  and  estabKshing  himself  king  of  Engbnd 
against  the  consent  of  the  natives,  is  in  plain  terms  a  very  palby 
rascally  original. — ^It  certainly  hath  no  divinity  in  it  Hovstw, 
it  IS  needless  to  spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  folly  of  heredita- 
ry rightfif  there  are  any  so  weak  ^t  fp  b^V^ve  it,  let  theni  pronis- 
cuously  worship  the  aae^nd  the  Hon,  and  welcome.  1  diall  neilbef 
copy  their  humility,  nor  disturb  their  devotion. 

Tet  1  ahould  be  glad  to  aril  how  fliey  suppose  kings  eam«  af 
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iiratt  The  question  admits  but  of  three  answers,  viz.  either  by  \c% 
by  election,  or  by  usurpation.  If  the  first  king  was  taken  by  lot, 
it  establishes  a  preced^t  for  the  next,  which  excludes  hereditary 
svoeession.  Saul  was  by  lot,  yet  the  succession  was  not  heredi- 
taiy,  neither  does  it  appear  from  that  transaction  that  there  was  any 
intention  it  ever  should.  If  the  first  king  of  any  country  was  by 
election,  that  likewise  estabHshes  a  precedent  for  the  next ;  for  to 
say,  ^at  the  right  of  all  future  generations  is  taken  away,  by  the 
act  of  the  first  electors,  in  their  choice  not  only  of  a  king,  but  of  a 
family  of  kings  for  ever,  hath  no  parallel  in  or  out  of  scripture 
but  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  supposes  the  free  will  of  all 
men  lost  in  Adam ;  and  from  such  comparison,  and  it  will  admit 
of  no  other,  hereditary  succession  can  deriye  no  gloi'y.  For  as  in 
Adam  all  sinned,  and  as  in  the  first  electors  all  men  obeyed  ;  as 
in  the  one  all  mankind  were  subjected  to  Satan,  and  in  the  other 
tosovereigoty  ;  as  our  innocence  was  lost  in  the  first,  and  our  au- 
thority in  the  last ;  and  as  both  disable  us  firom  re-assuming  some 
.form^  state  and  privilege,  it  unanswerably  follows  that  original 
«  'fu^  and  hereditary  succession  are  parallels.  Dishonourable 
nmk!  Inglpripu?  connection!  Yet  the  most  subtile  sophist  can- 
not produce  a  juster  simile. 

As  to  usurpation,  no  man  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  defend  it ;  and 
that  William  the  Conqueror  was  an  usurper  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
contradicted.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  antiquity  of  English 
monarchy  will  not  bear  looking  into. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  absurdity  as  the  evil  of  hereditary 
succession  which  concerns  mankind.  Did  it  ensure  a  race  of 
good  and  wise  men  it  would  have  the  seal  of  divine  authority,  but 
as  it  opens  a  door  to  the  foolish^  the  wicked^  and  the  improper j 
it  halih  in  it  the  nature  of  oppression.  Men  wha  look  upon  them- 
selves bom  Xo  reign,  and  others  to  obey,  soon  grow  insolent ; 
selected  from  the  rest  of  mankind  their  minds  are  early  poisoned 
by  importance;  and  the  world  they  act  in  differs  so  materially 
from  the  world  at  large,  that  they  have  but  little  opportunity  of 
knowing  its  true  interests,  and  when  ^ey  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment are  frequently  the  most  ignorant  ^4  unfit  of  any  through- 
out the  dominions. 

Another  evil  which  attends  hereditary  succession  is,  thit  the 
.throne  is  subject  tp  bte  possessed  by  a  minor  at  any  age;  all 


which  time  the  regency  acting  under  the  cover  of  a  king,  luvre 
every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  betray  their  trust  The  same 
national  misfortune  happen's,  when  a  king  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmity,  enters  the  last  stage  of  human  weakness.  In  both  these 
^ases  the  public  becomes  the  prey  to  etery  miscreilnt,  Who  can 
tamper  successfully  with  the  follies  either  bf  age  or  iiifancy.' 

The  most  plausible  plea,  which  hath  ever  been  offered  in  favor 
of  hereditary  succession  is,  that  it  preserves  a  nation  front  civil  , 
wars  :  and  were  this  true,  it  would  be  weighty ;  whereas,  it  is 
the  most  bare-faced  falsity  ever  imposed  upon  mankind.  The 
whole  history  of  England  disowns  the  fact.  Thirty  kings  and 
two  minors  have  reigned  in  that  distracted  kingdom  since  fhe 
conquest,  in  which  time  there  have  been  (including  the  revolution) 
no  less  than  eiccht  civil  wars  and  nineteen  rebeltions.-  Wherefore 
instead  of  making  for  peace,  it  makes  against  it;  and  destroys  the 
very  f  oundatioii  it  deems  to  stand  upon. 

The  contest  for  monarchy  and  succession,  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  laid  England  in  a  scene  of  blood  for  many 
years.  Twelve  pitched  battles,  besides  skirmishes  and  sieges, 
were  fought  between  Henry  and  Edward,  twice  was  Heniy  pri- 
soner to  Edward,  who  in  his  turn  was  prisoner  to  Henry.  And  so 
uncertain  is  the  fate  of  war  and  the  temper  of  a  nation,  when  no- 
thing but  personal  matters  are  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  that  Heniy 
was  taken  in  triumph  from  a  prison  to  a  palace,  and  Edward  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  a  palace  to  a  foreign  land  ;  yet,  as  sudden  tran 
isitions  of  temper  are  seldom  lasting,  Henry  in  his  turn  was  driven 
from  the  throne,  and  Edward  re-called  to  succeed  him.  The  par- 
liarbent  always  following  the  strongest  side. 

This  contest  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  was  no* 
entirely  extinguished  till  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  whom  the  funilies 
were  united.  Including  a  period  of  67  years^  viz.  from  1422  to 
1489. 

In  short,  monarchy  and  succession  have  laid  (not  this  or  that 
kingdom  only,)  but,  the  world  in  blood  and  ashes.  'Tis  a  form 
of  government  which  the  ward  of  God  bears  testimony  against, 
and  blood  will  attend  it. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  business  of  a  king,  we  shall  find  (an<t 
in  some  countries  they  have  none)  that  after  sauntering  away 
their  lives  without  pleasure  to  themselves  or  advantage  to  the 
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iiid^ont  thej  wkbdraw  from  the  scene,  and  leave  their  Buccenors 
to  tread  the  same-useless  and  idle  round.  In  absolute  monarchies 
the  whole  wei^t  of  business,  civil  and  military,  lies  on  the  king ; 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  request  for  a  king  urged  this 
plea,  *'  that  he  m^f  jUdge  us,  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight 
our  battles."  But  in  countries  wei'e  he  is  neither  a  judge  nor  a 
j^entoral,  as  in  England,  a  man  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  tM 
his  business. 

The  liearer  any  government  approaches  lo  d  rei)uolic,  the  lesi 
business  there  is  for  a  king.  It  is  abmbwhat  dibicult  td  fitad 
a  proper  name  for  the  government  of  England.  Sir  WilliaiA 
MerMith  calls  it  a  republic ;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  name^  because  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  by 
having  all  the  p]At(&$  at  its  disposal,  hath  so  effectually  swallowea 
up  the  power,  and  eaten  out  the  virtue  of  the  house  of  commonft 
(the  republican  part  in  the  constitution)  that  the  government  of 
England  is  nearly  iA  nlonarchical  as  that  of  France  or  Spaih; 
Men  fall  out  with  names  without  understanding  them.  For  it^  is 
the  republican  and  not  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitutioil 
of  England  which  Englishnien  glory  in,  viz.  the  liberty  of  choosihj^ 
■  house  of  commons  frodn  but  of  their  own  body — and  it  ie 
easy  to  see  that  when  republican  virtiilg  fiuls;  slavery  ensues.  W)if 
is  the  constitution  of  Engird  sickly,  but  because  monarchy  h^di 
ll^oisoned  the  republic,  the  crown  hath  engrossed  the  commons.  , 

In  England  a  king  hath  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  war  and 
j^ve  away  places ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  to  impoverish  tk^ 
lULtion  and  set  it  together  by  the  ears.  A  pretty  business  indeed 
for  a  man  to  be  allowed  eight  hundred  thousand  sterling  a  year 
for,  and  worshipped  into  the  bargain !  Of  more  worth  is  one 
honest  man  to  society,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  all  thb 
browned  ruffians  that  ever  lived. 
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THOUQHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

IiT  the  following  pages  I  offer  Dothing  more  than  simple  facts, 
plain  ailments,  and  common  sense ;  and  have  no  other  prelimi< 
narieB  to  settle  with  the  reader,  than  that  he  will  diveal  himself  oi 
prejudice  and  prepossess  ion,  and  suffer  hia  reason  and  his  feeKoga 
to  delermiiie  for  themselres ;  that  lie  will  put  on,  or  rather  that 
.  he  will  not  put  off  the  (rue  character  of  a  tsan,  and  generously 
enlarge  hia  riews  beyond  the  present  day. 

y  olomes  hare  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween England  and  America.  Men  of  all  ranks  hare  eBnbarked 
in  the  controversy,  from  diftrent  rootiveB,  and  with  various  designs: 
but  all  have  been  ineffectual,  and  the  period  of  debate  is  closed. 
Arms,  as  the  last  resource,  niuat decide  the  cooteel ;  the  appeal  warn 
the  choice  of  the  king,  and  the  Ctmlinent  halh  accepted  the  chd- 

It  has  been  reported  of  the  late  Mr.  Felham  (who,  though  an 
able  minister  was  not  widiout  his  faults)  that  on  his  being  attacked 
in  the  house  of  commonB,  on  the  score,  that  his  measures  werv 
only  of  a  temporary  kind,  replied  "  Ihey  teill  la*f  my  ftme."  Should 
a  thought  so  fetal  and  unmanly  possess  the  colonies  in  the  present 
cpntest,  the  name  of  ancestors  will  be  remembered  by  future  ge 
nerations  with  detestation. 

The  sun  never  shone  on  a  cause  of  greater  worth.  'Tis  not 
the  aflikir  of  a  city,  a  county,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  but  of  a 
continent — of  at  least  one  eighth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Tis  not  (he  concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or  an  age  ;  posterity  are 
virtually  involved  in  the  contest,  and  will  be  more  or  less  affected 
even  to  the  end  of  time,  by  the  proceedings  now.  Now  is  the 
seed-time  of  continental  union,  faith  and  honor.  The  least  frac- 
ture now  vrill  be  like  a  name  engraved  with  the  point  of  a  pin  on 
the  tender  rind  of  a  young  oak  ;  the  wound  will  enlai^e  with  the 
tree,  and  posterity  read  it  in  full  grown  characters. 

By  referring  the  matter  from  argument  to  arms,  a  new  area  for 
politics  is  struck ;  a  new  method  of  thinking  hath  arisen.  All 
plans,  proposals,  &c.  prior  to  the  nineteenth  of  April,  i.  «.  lo  the 
commencement  of  bortillties,  are  like  the  almanacks  of  last 
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year;  which,  though  proper  then,  are  superceded  and  useless  now. 
Whatever  was  advanced  by  the  advocates  on  either  side  of-tho 
question  then,  terminated  in  one  and  the  same  point,  viz.  a  union 
with  Great-Britain  ;  the  only  difference  between  the  parties  wa» 
the  method  of  offecting  it ;  the  one  proposing  force,  the  other 
friendship ;  but  it  hath  so  far  happened  that  the  first  has  failed^ 
and  the  second  has  withdrawn  her  influence* 

Am  much  hath  been  said  of  the  advanti^es  of  reconciliatioi^ 
which,iike  an  agreeable  dream,  hath  passed  away  and  leCt  us  tm 
we  were,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  ezamiDe  the  contrary  side 
of  the  argument,  and  inquire  into  some  of  the  many  material  ia- 
jories  which  these  colonies  sustain,  and  always  will  sustaim  by  be- 
ing connected  with  and  dependant  on  Great  Britain.'  To  exani'* 
ine  that  connection  and  dependance,  on  the  principles  of  nature 
and  common  sense,  to  see  what  we  have  to  trust  to,  if  separatedt 
and  what  we  are  to  expect,  if  dependant. 

I  have  heard  it  .asserted  by  some,  that  as  America  has  flourished 
mider  her  former  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  the  same  coa^ 
nexion  is  necessary  towards  her  future  happiness^  and  will  always 
have  the  same  effect  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  thisi 
kind  of  argument  We  may  as  well  assert  that  because  a  child 
has  thrived  upon  milk,  that  it  is  never  to  have  memt,  or  that  the 
first  twenty  years  of  our  lives  is  to  become  a  precedent  for  the 
next  twenty.  But  even  this  is  admitting  more  than  is  true,  for  I 
answer  roundly,  that  America  would  have  flourished  as  much,  and 
probably  much  more,  had  no  European  power  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  The  articles  of  commerce,  by  which  she  has  'en- 
riched herself,  are  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  will  always  have 
a  maricet  while  eating  is  the  custom  of  £urope« 

But  she  has  protected  us,  say  some.  That  she  hath  en- 
grossed us  is  true,  and  defended  the  continent  at  our  expense 
as  well  as  her  own,  is  admitted,  and  she  would  have  defended 
Turkey  from  the  same  motives,  viz>  for  the  sake  of  trade  and 
dominion. 

Alas !  we  have  been  long  led  away  by  ancient  prejudices, 
and  made  large  sacrifices  to  superstition.  We  have  boasted 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  without  considering,  that 
her  motive  was  interest  not  tUtctchment;  and  that  she  did  not 
protect  us  from  our  enemies  on  our  account^  but  from  her  ene- 
nUcs  on  her  own  accoufUt  from  those  who  had  no  qnarrel  with 
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US  on  aay  othtr  aetounf,  md  who  will  aiwyB  be  am  enemies  db 
the  tome  aeeoant.  Let  BritMn  waive  her  pretensions  to  the  god- 
tinont,  or  the  continent  throw  olT  the  depcndance,  and  we  ^ould 
be  at  p«a««  with  Fmnce  and  9pun,  were  they  at  war  with  Bri- 
tais.  The  miseiies  of  Haaorer  last  war  ought  fo  wam  os 
■gainst  eonnexions. 

It  halh  Istelj  boea  asserted  la  pulianient,  that  the  cotoium 
bttve  no  relation  to  each  other  but  through  the  parent  countij, 
*'.  e,  that  FeDasjlTaoia  and  the  Jeraejs,  and  so  on  for  the  restt 
are  sister  colonies  by  the  way  of  England-;  this  is  certainly  a 
reiy  rouDd-iAout  way  of  proving  relationship,  but  it  is  the  near- 
est and  only  true  way  of  proving  enemyehip,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
France  and  Spain  nerer  were,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be,  our  ene- 
tnies  as  Ainuriemu,  but  as  our  being  the  tul^cU  of  Grtmt 


But  Britain  ie  the  parent  country,  say  some.  Then  the  more 
shame  upon  her  conduct.  Even  brutes  do  not  deTOur  then 
jrotmg,  nor  savages  make  war  upon  their  &niilies ;  wherefore, 
tke  assertion,  if  tme,  turns  to  her  reproach  ;  but  it  happens  not 
to  be  true,  or  only  partly  so,  and  the  phrase  partnt  or  nuiAer 
waidry  halh  Iwen  jesnitically  adopted  by  the  king  and  hia  pan> 
sites,  with  a  low  papistical  design  of  gaining  on  unfair  bias  OA 
the  creduloua  weakness  of  our  minds.  Europe,  and  not  En- 
gland, is  the  parent  country  of  America.  This  new  worid  hatk 
been  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
Uberly  from  tvtry  pari  of  Europe.  Hither  have  they  fled,  not 
from  the  tender  embracee  of  the  mother,  but  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  monster ;  and  it  is  bo  far  true  of  England,  that  the  same  ty- 
ranny which  drove  the  first  emigrants  from  home,  pursues  their 
descendants  still. 

In  this  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  forget  the  narrow 
limits  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  (the  extent  of  England) 
and  cany  our  friendslup  on  a  larger  scale  ,*  we  claim  brotheriMM>4 
widi  every  European  Christian,  and  triumph  in  tbe  generosity  of 
Ibe  sentiment 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  by  what  regular  gradations  we  su> 
mount  local  prejudices,  as  we  enlai^e  our  acquaintance  with  the 
woricL  A.  man  bom  in  any  town  in  England  divided  into  pa^ 
rishea,  will  naturally  associate  most  with  bis  fellow  parishioners 
^keeause  Ibeir  iUorests  id  many  cases  will  be  common)  and  dis- 
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tinguish  him  by  the  name  of  neighhar ;  if  he  meet  him  but  a  few 
miles  from  home,  he  drops  the  narrow  idea  of  a  street,  and  sa- 
lutes him  by  the  name  of  townaman ;  if  he  travel  out  of  the 
cbunty,  and  meets  him  iii  any  other,  he  forgets  the  minor  divi- 
sions of  street  and  town,  and  calls  him  GowUryman^  t.  e.  counhf^ 
man ;  but  if  in  their  foreign  excursions  they  should  associate  in 
France  or  any  other  part  of  Europe^  their  local  remembrance 
would  be  enlarged  into  that  of  Englishmen.  And  by  a  just  pa- 
rity of  reasoning,  all  Europeans  meeting  in  America,  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  are  countrymen ;  for  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  or  Sweden,  when  compared  with  the  whole,  stand  in 
the  same  places  on  the  larger  scale,  which  the  divisions  of  street* 
town,  and  county  do  on  the  smaller  one ;  distinctions  too  limited 
for  continental  minds.  Not  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  even  of 
this  province,  are  of  English  descent  Wherefore,  I  reprobate 
ihe  phrase  of  parent  or  mother  country  applied  to  England  only, 
as  being  false,  selfish,  narrow  and  ungenerous. 

But,  admitting  that  we  were  all  of  English  descent,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  Nothing.  Britain,  being  now  an  open  enemy,  ex* 
-tinguishes  every  other  name  and  title  :  and  to  say  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  our  duty,  is  truly  farcical.  The  first  king  of  England,  of 
the  present  line  (William  the  Conqueror)  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
half  the  peers  of  England  are  descendants  fi-om  the  same  coun* 
try;  wherefore,  by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  England 
ought  to  be  governed  by  France. 

Much  hath  been  said  of  the  united  strength  of  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  that  in  conjunction  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 
But  this  is  mere  presumption ;  die  fate  of  war  is  uncertain,  neither 
do  the  expressions  mean  any  thing ;  for  this  continent  would  ne- 
ver sufier  itself  to  be  drained  of  inhabitants,  to  support  the  Bri* 
tish  arms  in  eidier  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe* 

Besides,  what  have  we  to  do  with  setting  the  world  at  defiance  1 
Our  plan  is  commerce,  and  that,  well  attended  to,  will  secure  us 
the  peace  and  friendship  of  all  Europe ;  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  Europe  to  have  America  a  free  port.  Her  trade  will  al- 
ways be  a  protection,  and  her  barrenness  of  gold  and  silver  se- 
cure her  from  invaders. 

I  challenge  the  warmest  advocate  for  reconciliation,  to  show  a 
single  advantage  that  this  continent  can  reap,  by  being  connected 
with  Great  Britain.    I  repeat  Ike  diallenge ;  not  a  single  advaa* 


ttge  is  derived.  Our  com  will  fetch  iu  price  in  any  market  in 
Europe,  and  our  imported  goods  must  be  paid  for,  buy  them 
where  we  will. 

But  (he  injuries  and  disadvantages  which  we  sustain  by  th&t 
coonezinn,  are  without  number ;  and  our  duty  to  mankind  at 
large)  aa  well  as  to  ourselves,  instructs  us  to  renounce  the  alU- 
•nce  ;  because,  any  submiasion  to  ur  dependance  on  Great  Bri- 
tain, tends  directly  to  involye  this  continent  in  European  wars 
and  quairela  ;  and  seta  us  at  variance  with  nations,  who  would 
otherwise  seek  oar  friendship,  and  agaiost  whom,  we  have  neither 
anger  nor  complaint.  As  Europe  is  our  market  for  trade,  WB 
ought  to  form  no  partial  connexion  with  any  port  of  it.  It  is  the 
tnie  interest  of  America  to  steer  clear  of  European  contentioDS, 
which  she  never  can  do,  while,  by  her  dependance  on  Britain,  she 
■•  made  the  make-weight  in  the  scale  of  British, politics. 

Europe  is  too  thickly  planted  with  kingdoms  to  be  long  at 
peace,  and  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  between  England  and  any 
ibr«ign  power,  the  trade  of  America  goes  to  ruin,  becaiae  of  Acr 
eonHMwn  mth  Britain.  The  next  war  may  not  turn  out  like  the 
last,  and  diould  it  not,  the  advocates  for  reconciliation  now  will 
be  wishing  for  aeparation  then,  because,  neutnUty  in  that  case, 
would  be  a  safer  convoy  than  a  man  of  war.  Every  thing  that  is 
tight  or  natural  pleads  for  separation.  The  blood  of  the  slain, 
the  weqiing  voice  of  nature  cries,  '(i>  time  to  part.  Even  the 
distance  at  which  the  Almighty  hath  placed  England  and  Ame* 
rica,  IB  a  strong  and  natural  proof,  that  the  authority  of  the  one 
«ver  the  other,  was  never  the  design  of  heaven.  The  time  like- 
wise at  which  the  continent  was  discovered,  odds  weight  to  the 
argument,  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  peopled,  increases  the 
force  of  it.  The  reformation  was  preceded  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  as  if  the  Almighty  graciously  meant  to  open  a  sanctu- 
ary to  the  persecuted  in  future  years,  when  home  should  afibrd 
aeither  friendship  nor  safety. 

The  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  this  continent,  is  a  fonn 
•f  gevemmeut,  which  sooner  or  later  must  have  an  end :  and  a 
serious  mind  can  draw  no  true  pfeasure  by  looking  forward,  un- 
der the  painful  and  positive  conviction,  that  what  he  calls  "  the 
preseat  conBtitution,"  is  merely  temporary.  As  parents,  we  can 
havo  no  joy,  knowing  that  (Aw  gotemmatt  is  not  sufEcieDtly 
bating  lo  ensure  any  thing  which  we  may  bequeath  to  poeterity  *. 
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and  by  a  plain  method  of  argumettt«  as  we  are  running  the  next 
generation  into  debt,  we  ought  to  do  the  work  of  it,  otherwise 
we  use  them  meanly  and  pitifully.  In  order  to  discover  the  line 
of  our  duty  rightly,  we  should  take  our  children  in  our  hand,  and 
fix  our  station  a  few  years  farther  into  life ;  that  eminence  will 
present  a  prospect,  which  a  few  present  fears  and  prejudices  CQa» 
ceal  from  our  sight 

Though  I  would  carefully  avoid  giving  unneceasaiy  offence, 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  all  those  who  espouse  the  doc« 
trine  of  reconciliation,  may  be  included  within  the  following  des« 
criptions. 

Interested  men,  who  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  weak  men,  who 
cannot  see ;  prejudiced  men,  who  will  not  see ;  and  a  certain 
set  of  moderate  men,  who  think  better  of  the  European  world 
than  it  deserves ;  and  this  last  class,  by  an  ill-judged  detibera^ 
tion,  will  be  the  cause  of  more  calamities  to  this  continent  than 
all  the  other  three. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  live  distant  from  tiie  scene 
of  sorrow ;  the  evil  is  not  sufficiently  brought  to  their  doom  to 
make  them  feel  the  precariousness  with  which  all  American  pro- 
perty la  possessed.  But  let  our  imaginations  transport  us  a  few 
moments  to  Boston ;  that  seat  of  wretchedness  will  teach  U9 
wisdom,  and  instruct  us  forever  to  renounce  a  power  in  whom 
we  can  have  no  trust.  The  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  city« 
who  but  a  few  months  ago  were  in  ease  and  afHuence,  have  now 
no  other  alternative  than  to  stay  and  starve,  or  turn  out  to  beg. 
Endangered  by  the  fire  of  dieir  friends  if  they  continue  within 
the  city,  and  plundered  by  the  soldiery  if  they  leave  it.  In  their 
present  situation  they  are  prisoners  without  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion, and  in  a  general  attack  for  then-  relief,  they  would  be  ex<i 
posed  to  the  fury  of  both  armies. 

Men  jy£  passive  tempers  look  somewhat  lightly  over  the  of* 
fences  of  Britain,  and,  still  hoping  for  the  best,  are  apt  to  call 
out,  *'  eome^  cotne^  we  shall  be  friends  again  for  all  this,^^  But 
examine  the  passions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  bring  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  to  the  touchstone  of  nature,  and  then  teU  me, 
whether  you  can  hereafter  love,  honor,  and  faithfully  serve  the 
power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  sword  mto  your  land  ?  If  you 
cannot  do  all  these,  thoQ  ai^  you  only  deceiving  yourselves,  and 
by  your  delay  bringing  ruin  upon  your  posterity.    Your  futori 
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connexion  with  Britain,  whom  you  can  neither  loro  nor  honor, 
will  be  forced  and  unna^Jral,  and  being  formed  only  on  the  plan 
of  present  convenience,  will  in  a  little  time  fall  into  a  relapse 
more  wretched  than  the  first.  But  if  you  say,  you  can  still  pass 
the  violations  over,  then  I  ask,  hath  your  house  been  burnt  1 
Hath  your  property  been  destroyed  before  your  face  1  Are  your 
wife  and  children  destitute  of  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to  live  on  ? 
Have  you  lost  a  parent  or  a  child  by  their  hands,  and  yourself 
the  ruined  and  wretched  survivor  ?  If  you  have  not,  then  are 
you  not  a  judge  of  those  who  have.  But  if  you  have,  and  can 
still  shake  hands  with  the  murderers,  then  are  you  unworthy  the 
name  of  husband,  father,  friend,  or  lover,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  rank  or  title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  coward,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  sycophant 

-  This  is  not  inflaming  or  exaggerating  matters,  but  trying  them 
by  those  feelings  and  affections  which  nature  justifies,  and  with- 
out which,  we  should  be  incapable  of  discharging  the  social  du- 
ties of  life,  or  enjoying  the  felicities  of  it  I  mean  not  to  exhi- 
bit horror  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  revenge,  but  to  awaken 
us  from  fatal  and  unmanly  slumbers,  that  we  may  pursue  deter- 
minately  some  fixed  object.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Britain  or 
of  Europe  to  conquer  America,  if  she  does  not  conquer  herself 
by  delay  and  Hmidity.  The  present  winter  is  worth  an  age  if 
rightly  employed,  but  if  lost  or  neglected,  the  whole  continent 
will  partake  of  the  misfortune ;  and  there  is  no  punishment 
which  that  man  will  not  deserve,  be  he  who,  or  what,  or  where 
ho  will,  that  may  be  the  means  of  sacrificing  a  season  so  pre- 
cious and  useful. 

.  It  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  the  universal  order  of  things,  to 
'  all  examples  from  former  ages,  to  suppose  that  this  continent 
can  longer  remain  subject  to  any  external  power.  The  moat 
sanguine  in^  Britain,  do  not  think  so.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
human  wisdom  cannot,  at  this  time,  compass  a  plan  short  of  se- 
paration, which  can  promise  the  continent  even  a  year's  security. 
Reconciliation  is  now  a  fidlacious  dream.  'Nature  hath  deserted 
the  connexion,  and  art  cannot  supply  her  place.  For,  as  Milton 
wisely  expresses,  '*  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow,  whore 
wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep." 

Every  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual.     Our  , 
prayers  have  been  rejected  with  disdain  \  and  oiwVf  \«QL^ft^  \a 
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convince  *is  that  nothing  flatters  vanitjr,  or  confirms  obsdnacj 
in  kings  more  than  repeated  petitioning — ^nothing  hath  contri- 
buted more  than  this  very  measure  to  make  the  kings  of  Europe 
absolute:  witness  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Wherefore^  since 
nothing  but  blows  will  do,  for  God's  sake  let  us  come  to  a  fins'l 
separation,  and  not  leave  the  next  generation  to  be  cutting 
throats,  under  the  violated  unmeaning  names  of  parent  and  child* 

To  say  they  will  never  attempt  it  again,  is  idle  and  visionary ; 
we  thought  so  at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  yet  a  year  or  two 
undeceived  us :  as  well  may  wo  suppose  that  nationsy  which 
have  been  once  defeated,  will  never  renew  the  quarrel. 

As  to  government  matters,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Britain  to 
do  this  continent  justice :  the  business  of  it  will  soon  be  too 
^weighty  and  intricate  to  be  managed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
convenience,  by  a  power  so  distant  from  us,  and  so  very  ignorant 
of  us ;  for  if  they  cannot  conquer  us,  they  cannot  govern  us. 
To  be  always  running  three  or  four  thousand  miles  with  a  tale  or 
a  petition,  waiting  four  or  five  months  for  an  answer,  which, 
when  obtained,  requires  five  or  six  more  to  explain  it  in,  will  in 
a  few  years  be  looked  upon  as  folly  and  childishness — there  was 
a  time  when  it  was  proper,  and  there  is  a  proper  time  for  it  to 
cease. 

Small  islands,  not  capable  of  protecting  themselves,  are  too 
proper  objects  for  kingdoms  to  take  under  their  care ;  but  there 
is  something  absurd,  in  supposing  a  continent  to  be  perpetually 
governed  by  an  island.  In  no  instance  hath  nature  made  the 
satellite  larger  than  its  primary  planet;  and  as  England  and 
America,  with  respect  to  each  other,  reverses  the  common  order 
of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  difierent  systems : 
England  to  Europe — America  to  itself. 

I  am  not  induced  by  motives  of  pride,  party,  or  resentment, 
to  espouse  the  doctrine  of  separation  and  independence ;  I  am 
clearly,  positively,  and  conscienciously  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
true  interest  of  this  continent  to  be  so  ;  that  every  thing  short  of 
thai  is  mere  patchwork ;  that  it  can  afford  no  lasting  felicity,—* 
that  it  is  leaving  the  sword  to  our  children,  and  shrinking  back 
at  a  time,  when,  going  a  little  further,  would  have  rendered  this 
continent  the  glory  of  the  earth. 

As  Britain  hath  not  manifested  the  least  inclination  towards  a 
compromise,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  terms  can  be  obtained 
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worAj  the  ftcc^tance  of  the  conliuent,  or  any  ways  equal  to  the 
expense  of  blood  and  treasijjre  ^e  have  been  already  put  to. 

The  object  contended  for,  ought  always  to  bear  some  just  pro» 
portion  to  the  expense.  The  removal  of  North,  or  the  whole 
detestable  junto,  is  a  matter  unworthy  the  millions  we  have  ex- 
pended. A  temporary  stoppage  of  trade,  was  an  inconvenience^ 
which  would  have  sufficiently  balanced  the  repeal  of  ail  the  actff 
complained  of,  had  such  repeals  been  obtained ;  but  if  the  whole 
continent  must  take  up  arms,  if  every  man  must  be  a  soldier,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  fight  against  a  contemptible 
ministry  only.  Dearly,  dearly  do  we  pay  for  the  repeal  of  the  actSf 
if  that  is  all  we  fight  for ;  for,  in  a  just  estimation,  it  is  'as  great  a 
fblly  to  pay  a  Bunker-hill  price  for  law  as  for  land.  I  have 
always  considered  the  independency  of  this  continent,  as  an 
event  which  sooner  or  later  must  take  place,  and,  from  the  lat^ 
rapid  progress  of  the  continent  to  maturity,  the  event  cannot  be 
far  off.  Wherefore,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  to  have  disputed  a  matter  which  time  would  have 
finally  redressed,  unless  we  meant  to  be  in  earnest ;  otherwise, 
it  is  like  wasting  an  estate  on  a  suit  at  law,  to  regulate  the  tres* 
passes  of  a  tenant,  whose  lease  is  just  expiring."  No  man  was 
a  warmer  wisher  for  a  reconciliation  than  myself,  before  the  fatal 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775,^  but  the  moment  the  event  of  that 
day  was  made  known,  I  rejected  the  hardened,  sullen-tempered 
Pharoah  of  England  for  ever ;  and  disdain  the  wretch,  that  widi 
the  pretended  title  of  Father  of  his  people^  can  unfeelingly  hear 
of  their  slaughter,  and  composedly  sleep  with  their  blood  upon 
his  soul. 

But  admitting  that  matters  were  now  made  up,  what  would  be 
the  event  1  I  answer,  the  ruin  of  the  continent.  And  that  for 
several  reasons. 

1st,  The  powers  of  governing  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  he  wiFi  have  a  negative  over  the  whole  legislation  of 
this  continent.  And  as  he  hath  shown  himself -^fich  an  invete- 
rtite  enemy  to  liberty,  and  discovered  such  a  thirst  for  arbitraiy 
power :  is  he,  or  is  he  not,  a  proper  person  to  say.  to  these  colo- 
nies, **  you  shall  make  no  laws  but  what  I  please  /"  And  is  there 
any  inhabitant  of  America  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  ac- 
cording to  what  is  called  the  present  constitution^  this  continent 

*  Massacre  at  Lexington. 
VOL.    !•  6 
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ean  make  no  laws  but  what  the  king  gives-leave  to  ?  and  is  thera 
anj  man  so  unwise  as  not  to  see,  that  (considering  what  has  hn^ 
pened)  he  will  suffer  no  law  to  be  made  here,  but  such  as  suits 
his  purpose  t  We  may  be  as  effectually  enslaved  by  the  want 
of  laws  in  America,  as  by  submitting  to  laws  made  for  us  in 
England.  After  matters  are  made  up  (as  it  is  called)  can  there 
be  any  doubt,  but  tibe  whole  power  oi  the  crown  will  be  ^exerted, 
to  keep  this  continent  as  low  and  humble  as  possible  !  Instead 
of  gomg  forward  we  shall  go  backward,  or  be  perpetuaUy  quar- 
relling, pr  ridiculously  petitioning. — ^We  are  already  greater  tiiaa 
the  king  wishes  us  to  be,  and  will  he  not  hereafter  endeavor  to 
make  us  less  1  To  bring  the  matter  to  one  point.  Is  the  power 
who  is  jealous  of  our  prosperity,  a  proper  power  to  govern  us  t 
Whoever  sajrs  JVo,  to  this  question,  is  an  independent^  for  inde* 
pendency  means  no  more  than  this,  whether  we  shall  make  our 
own  laws,  or,  whether  the  king,  die  greatest  enemy  which  this 
continent  hath,  or  can  have,  shall  tell  us  **  there  shaU  be  no  lawM 
hut  eueh  a$  I  liA?e." 

But  the  king,  you  will  say,  has  a  negative  in  England ;  the 
people  there  can  make  no  laws  without  his  consent.  In  point  of 
right  and  good  order,  it  is  something  very  ridiculous,  that  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  (which  hath  often  happened)  shall  say  to  several 
millions  of  people,  older  and  wiser  than  himself,  I  forbid  this  or 
that  act  of  yours  to  be  law.  But  in  this  place  I  decline  this  sort 
of  reply,  though  I  will  never  cease  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  it ; 
and  only  answer,  that  England  being  the  king's  residence,  and 
America  not,  makes  quite  another  case.  The  king's  negative 
here  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  it  can  be  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  there  he  will  scarcely  refuse  his  consent  to  a  bill  for 
putting  England  into  as  strong  a  state  of  defence  as  possible, 
and  in  America  he  would  never  suffer  such  a  bill  to  be  passed. 

America  is  only  a  secondary  object  in  the  system  of  British 
politics — England  consults  the  good  of  this  country  no  further 
than  it  answers  her  oton  purpose.  Wherefore,  her  own  interest 
leads  her  to  suppress  the  growth  of  ours  in  every  case  which 
doth  not  promote  her  advantage,  or  in  the  least  interferes  with  it. 
A  pretty  state  we  should  soon  be  in  under  such  a  second-hand 
government,  considering  what  has  happened!  Men  do  not 
change  from  enemies  to  friends,  by  the  alteration  of  a  name : 
and  in  order  to  shr>w  that  reconciliation  now  is  a  dangerous  doe- 
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trine»  I  affirm,  that  it  would  6«  policy  in  the  king  o<  thi$  iime^  to 
rtpeal  the  acts^  for  the  $ake  of  reinstating  himatlf  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  provinces ;  in  order  that  he  may  accomplish  by  craft 
and  subtlety f  in  the  long  run^  what  he  cannot  do  by  force  in  the 
short  one.     Reconciliation  and  ruin  are  nearly  related. 

2d]y»  That  as  even  the  best  terms,  which  we  can  expect  to 
obtain,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  or  a 
kind  of  government  by  guardianship,  which  can  last  no  longer 
than  till  the  colonies  come  of  age,  so  the  general  face  and  stato 
of  things,  in  the  interim,  will  be  unsettled  and  unpromising. 
Emigrants  of  ^mperty  will  not  choose  to  come  to  a  country 
whose  form  of  government  hangs  but  by  a  thread,  and  which  is 
every  day  tottering  on'  the  brink  of  commotion  and  disturbance ; 
and  numbers  of  the  present  inhabitants  would  lay  hold  of  the 
inlerraU  to  dispose  of  their  effects,  and  quit  the  continent. 

But  the'  most  pow^ul  of  all  arguments,  is,  that  nothing  but 
independence,  t.  e.  a  continental  form  of  government,  can  keep 
the  peace  of  the  continent  and  preserve  it  inviolate  from  civil 
wars*  I  dread  the  event  of  a  reconciliation  with  Britain  now,  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  revolt  some- 
where or  other,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  far  more 
fatal  than  aU  the  malice  of  Britain. 

Thousands  are  already  ruined  by  British  barbarity.  (Thou- 
sands more  will  probably  suffer  the  same  fate.)  Those  men 
have  other  feelings  than  us  who  have  nothing  suffered.  AU 
they  now  possess  is  liberty,  what  they  before  enjoyed  is  sacri- 
ficed to  its  service,  and  having  nothing  more  to  lose,  they  dis- 
dain submission.  Besides,  the  general  temper  of  the  colonies» 
towards  a  Britbh  government,  will  be  like  that  of  a  youth,  who 
is  nearly  out  of  his  time ;  they  will  care  very  little  i^ut  her. 
And  a  government  which  cannot  preserve  the  peace,  is  no  go- 
vernment at  all,  and  in  that  case  we  pay  our  money  for  nothing ; 
and  piay  what  is  it  that  Britain  can  do,  whose  power  will  be 
wholly  on  paper,  should  a  civil  tumult  break  out  the  very  day 
•fter  leconciliation  ?  I  have  heard  some  men  say,  many  of 
whom  I  believe  spoke  without  thinking,  that  they  dreaded  an 
independence,  fearing  that  it  would  produce  civil  wars.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  our  first  thoughts  are  truly  correct,  and  that  is 
the  case  here;  for  there  is  ten  times  more  to  dread  from  a  patched 
up  connexion  than  from  independence.    I  make  the  sufferer'a 
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case  my  own,  and  I  protest,  that  were  I  driven  from  house  «nd 
home,  my  property  destroyed,  and  my  circumstances  ruined,  that 
as  a  man,  sensible  of  injuries,  I  could  never  relish  the  doctrine 
ot  reconciliation,  or  consider  myself  bound  thereby. 

The  colonies  have  manifested  such  a  spirit  of  good  order  and 
obedience  to  continental  government,  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
jevery  reasonable  person  easy  and  happy  on  that  head.  No  mail 
can  assign  the  least  pretence  for  his  fears,  on  any  other  grounds* 
than  such  as  are  truly  childish  and  ridiculous,  viz*  that  one  colony 
will  be  striving  for  superiority  over  another. 

Where  there  are  no  distinctions  there  can  be  no  superiority ; 
perfect  equality  affords  no  temptation.  The  republics  of  Europe 
are  all  (and  we  may  say  always)  in  peace.  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land are  without  ivars,  foreign  or  domestic  :  monarchical  govern* 
ments,  it  is  true,  are  never  long  at  rest :  the  crown  itself  is  a 
temptation  to  enterprising  ruffians  at  home  ;  and  that'  degree  of 
pride  and  insolence  ever  attendant  on  regal  authority,  swells  into 
a  rupture  with  foreign  powers,  in  instances  where  a  republican 
government,  by  beixm^  formed  on  more  natural  principles,  would 
negociate  the  mistake. 

If  there  is  any  true  cause  of  fear  respecting  independence,  it 
is  because  no  plan  is  yet  laid  down.  Men  do  not  see  their  way 
out,  wherefore,  as  an  opening  into  that  business,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing hints  ;  at  the  same  time  modestly  affirming,  that  I  have 
no  other  opinion  of  them  myself,  than  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  giving  rise  to  something  better.  Could  the  straggling 
thoughts  of  individuals  be  collected,  they  would  frequently  form 
materials  for  wise  and  able  men  to  improve  into  useful  matter. 

Let  the  assemblies  be  annual,  with  a  president  only.  The  re- 
presentation more  equal.  Their  business  wholly  domestic,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  continental  congress. 

Let  each  colony  be  divided  into  six,  eight,  or  ten,  convenient 
districts,  each  district  to  send  a  proper  number  of  delegates  to 
congress,  so  that  each  colony  send  at  least  thirty.  The  whole 
number  in  congress  will  be  at  least  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Each  congress  to  sit and  to  choose  a  president  by  the 

following  method.  When  the  delegates  are  met,  let  a  colony  be 
taken  from  the  whole  thirteen  colonies  by  lot,  after  which,  let  the 
congress  choose  (by  ballot)  a  president  from  out  of  the  delegates 
of  that  province.     In  the  next  congress^  let  a  colony  be  taken 
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bj  lot  from  twelve  only,  omitting  that  colony  from  which  the 
president  was  taken  in  the  former  confess,  and  so  proceeding 
on  till  the  whole  thirteen  shall  have  had  their  proper  rotation* 
And  in  order  that  nothing  may  pass  into  a  law  but  what  is  sati^- 
fiactorily  just,  not  less  than  three-fiflhs  of  the  congress  to  be 
called  a  majority.  He  that  will  promote  discord,  under  a  govern- 
ment so  equally  formed  as  this,  would  have  joined  Lucifer  in 
his  revolt. 

But  as  there  is  a  peculiar  delicacy^  from  whom,  or  in  what 
manner,  this  business  must  first  arise,  and  as  it  seems,  most 
agreeable  and  consistent,  that  it  should  come  from  some  inter* 
mediate  body  between  the  governed  and  the  governors,  that  is, 
between  the  congress  and  the  people,  let  a  ConHnenial  Confer 
rMC0  be  held,  in  the  following  manner,  and  for  the  following 
purpose, 

A  committee  of  twenty-six  members  of  congress,  wz.  two  for 
each  coieny.  Two  members  from  each  house  of  assembly,  or 
provincial  convention  ;  and  five  representatives  of  the  people  at 
large,  to  be  chosen  in  the  capital  city  or  town  of  each  province* 
ler,  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  province,  by  as  many  qualified 
voters  as  shall  think  proper  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince for  that  purpose  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  representa- 
tives may  be  chosen  in  two  or  three  of  the  most  populous  parts 
thereof.  In  this  conference,  thus  assembled,  will  be  united,  the 
two  grand  principles  of  business,  knowledge  and  power.  The 
oMmbers  of  congress,  assemblies,  or  conventions,  by  having  had 
experience  in  national  concerns,  will  be  able  and  useful  counsel- 
lors, and  the  whole,  being  empowered  by  the  people,  will  have  a 
tbruly  legal  authority. 

The  conferring  members  being  met,  let  their  business  be  to 
frame  a  Continental  Charter^  or  Charter  of  the  United  Colonies ; 
(answering  to  what  is  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  England)  fix- 
ing the  number  and  manner  of  choosing  members  of  congress, 
and  members  of  assembly,  with  their  date  of  sitting,  and  draw- 
ing the  line  of  business  and  jurisdiction  between  them  :  (always 
remembering,  that  our  strength  is  continental,  not  provincial)  se- 
cvring  freedom  and  property  to  all  men,  and  above  all  things,  the 
free  exercise  of  religion*  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
with  such  other  matter  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  charter  to  contain. 
Immediately  after  which,  the  said  confereaoe  to  dissolve,  and  tl)0 
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bodies  which  shall  be  chosen  conformable  to  the  said  charter,  io 
be  the  legislators  and  governors  of  this  continent  for  the  time 
being :  whose  peace  and  happiness,  may  God  preserve.  Amen* 

Should  any  body  of  men  be  hereafter  delegated  for  this  of 
some  similar  purpose,  I  offer  them  the  following  extracts  from 
that  wise  observer  on  governments,  Dragonetti.  **  The  sciencei" 
says  he,  **  of  the.  politician  consists  in  fixing  the  true  point  of 
happiness  and  freedom.  Those  men  would  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  government  that  con- 
tained the  greatest  sum  of  individual  happiness,  with  the  least 
national  expense." 

But  where,  say  some,  is  the  king  of  America  ?  I'll  tell  }fOU| 
triend,  he  reigns  above,  and  doth  not  make  havoc  of  mankind 
like  the  royal  brute  of  Britain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  appear  to 
be  defective  even  in  earthly  honors,  let  a  day  be  solemnly  set 
apart  for  proclaiming  the  charter ;  let  it  be  brought  forth  placed 
on  the  divine  law,  the  word  of  God ;  let  a  crown  be  placed  there* 
on,  by  which  the  world  may  know,  that  so  far  as  we  approve  of 
monarchy,  that  in  America  the  law  is  king.  For  as  in  absolute 
governments  the  king  is  law,  so  in  free  countries  the  law  ought 
to  be  king ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  other.  But  lest  any  ill  use 
should  afterwards  arise,  let  the  crown  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  be  demolished,  and  scattered  among  the  people  whose- 
right  it  is. 

A  government  of  our  own  is  our  natural  right :  and  when  a 
man  seriously  reflects  on  the  precariousness  of  human  afiaiiSi 
he  will  become  convinced,  that  it  is  infinitely  wiser  and  safer,  to 
form  a  constitution  of  our  own  in  a  cool  deliberate  manner,  while 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  than  to  trust  such  an  interesting  event 
to  time  and  chance.  If  we  omit  it  now,  some  Ma^sanello*  may 
hereafter  arise,  who,  laying  hold  of  popular  disquietudes,  may 
collect  together  the  desperate  and  the  discontented,  and  by  as- 
suming to  themselves  the  powers  of  government,  finally  sweep 
away  the  liberties  of  the  cpntinent  like  a  deluge.  Should  the 
government  of  America  return  again  into  the  hands  of  Britain, 
the  tottering  situation  of  things  will  be  a  temptation  for  some 
desperate  adventurer  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  what 

*  Thomas  Anello,  otherwise  Massanello,  a  fishennaR  of  Naples,  who  after 
spiriting  up  his  countrymen  in  the  public  market  place,  against  the  opprea* 
pion  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  place  was  then  subject,  prompted  them 
U>  reTolt,  and  in  the  space  of  a  day  became  king. 
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relief  cun  Britain  give  ?  Ere  she  could  hear  the  news,  the  fatal 
business  might  be  done  ;  and  ourselves  suffering  like  the  wretch- 
ed Britons  under  the  oppression  of  the  Conqueror.  Ye  that  op- 
pose independence  now,  ye  know  not  what  ye  do  ;  ye  are  open- 
ing a  door  t6  eternal  tyranny,  by  keeping  vacant  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who 
would  think  it  glorious  to  expel  from  the  continent,  that  barba- 
rous and  hellish  power,  which  hath  stirred  up  the  Indians  and  ne- 
groes to  destroy  us — ^the  cruehy  hath  a  double  guilt,  it  is  dealing 
brutally  by  us,  and  treacherously  by  them. 

To  talk  of  friendship  with  those  in  whom  our  reason  forbids 
OS  to  have  6ith,  and  our  afl^tions,  wounded  through  a  thousand 
pores,  instruct  us  to  detest,  is  madness  and  folly.  Every  day 
wears  out  the  little  remains  of  kindred  between  us  and  them  ; 
and  can  there  be  any  reason  to  hope,  that  as  the  relationship  ex- 
pires, the  afiection  will  increase,  or  that  we  shall  agree  better 
when  we  have  ten  times  more  and  greater  concerns  to  quarrel 
over  than  ever  t 

Te  that  tell  us  of  harmony  and  reconciliatioii>  can  ye  restore 
to  us  the  time  that  is  past  ?  Can  ye  give  to  prostitution  its  for- 
mer innocence  t  Neither  can  ye  reeoncile  Britain  and  America. 
The  last  cord  now  is  broken,  the  people  of  England  are  present- 
ing addresses  against  us.  There  are  injuries  which  nature  can- 
not forgive ;  she  would  cease  to  be  nature  if  she  did.  As  well 
can  the  lover  forgive  the  ravisher  of  his  mistress,  as  the  conti- 
nent forgive  the  murders  of  Britain.  The  Almighty  hath  im- 
planted in  us  these  unextinguishable  feelings,  for  good  and  wise 
purposes.  They  are  the  guardians  of  his  image  in  our  hearts, 
and  distinguish  us  from  the  herd  of  common  animals.  The  so- 
cial compact  would  dissolve,  and  justice  be  extirpated  from  the 
earth,  or  have  only  a  casual  existence  were  we  callous  to  the 
touches  of  affection.  The  robber,  and  the  murderer,  would 
often  escape  unpunished,  did  not  the  injuries  which  our  tempers 
sustain,  provoke  us  into  justice. 

O  !  ye  that  love  mankind !  Te  that  dare  oppose,  not  only  the 
tyranny,  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  old  world 
is  overrun  with  oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  haunted  round  the 
globe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  long  expelled  her.  Europe  regards 
her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart. 
,0!  receive  the  fugitive,  and  prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind* 
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OF  THE  PRESENT  ABILITY  OF  AMERICA:  WITH  SOME  MISCfiL- 

LANEOCS  REFLECTIONS. 

I  HATS  never  met  with  a  maUi  either  in  England  or  Americaf 
who  hath  not  confessed  his  opinion,  that  a  separation  between  tl|e 
countries  would  take  place  one  time  or  other :  and  there  is.  no 
instance,  in  which  we  have  shown  less  judgment,  than  in  en- 
deavoring to  describe,  what  we  call,  the  ripeness  or  fitness  of  the 
continent  for  independence.     • 

As  all  men  aUow  the  measure,  and  vary  only  in  their  opinion 
of  the  time,  let  us,  in  order  to  remove  mistakes,  take  a  general 
survey  of  things,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  very 
time.  But  we  need  not  go  far,  the  inquiry  ceases  at  once,  foKt 
the  Hme  hath  found  us.  The  general  concurrence,  the  glorious 
union  of  all  things  proves  the  fact. 

It  is  not  in  numbers,  but  in  unity,  that  our  groat  strength  lies  ; 
yet  our  present  numbers  are  sufficient  to  repel  the  force  of  all 
the  worid.  The  continent  hath,  at  this  time,  the  largest  body  ojf 
armed  and  disciplined  men  of  any  power  under  heaven ;  and  is 
just  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  strength,  in  which,  no  single  colony 
is  able  to  support  itself,  and  the  whole,  when  united,  can  acconr- 
plish  the  matter,  and  either  more,  or  less  than  this^  might  be  fatal 
in  its  effects.  Oumland  force  is  already  sufficient,  and  as  to  naval 
affairs,  we  cannot'  be  insensible  that  Britain  would  never  suffer 
an  American  man  of  war  to  be  built,  while  the  continent  remained 
in  her  hands.  Wherefore,  we  should  be  no  forwarder  an  hundred 
years  hence  in  that  branch,  than  we  are  now ;  but  the  truth  is, 
we  should  be  less  so,  because  the  timber  of  the  country  is  every 
day  diminishing,  and  that  which  will  remain  at  last,  will  be  far 
off  or  difficult  to  procure. 

Were  the  continent  crowded  with  inhabitants,  her  sufferings 
under  the  present  circumstances  would  be  intolerable.  The 
more  seaport-towns  we  had,  the  more  should  we  have  both  to 
defend  and  to  lose.  Our  present  numbers  are  so  happily  pro- 
portioned to  our  wants,  that  no  man  need  be  idle.  The  diminu- 
tion of  trade  affords  an  army,  and  the  necessities  of  aa  army 
create  a  new  trade.  Debts  we  have  none :  and  whatever  we 
may  contract  on  this  account  will  serve  as  a  glorious  memenlQ 


pf  onr  Tirtiie*  Can  we  but  leave  poateptf  with  a  settled  form  of 
goremment,  an  independent  coqititution  of  its  own,  the  purchase 
at  any  price  wiU  be  cheap.  Bqt  to  expend  millions  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  few  vile  acts  repealled,  and  routing  the  present  mi* 
nistiy  only,  is  unworthy  the  charge,  and  is  using  posterity  with 
the  utmost  cruelty;  because  it  is  leaving  them  the  great  work  tq 
do,  and  a  debl^  upon  their  backs,  from  which  they  derive  no 
advantage.  Such  a  thought  is  unworthy  a  man  of  honor,  an4 
is  the  true  characterifitip  of  a  iwvow  he^  4i)d  a  peddling  poli- 
tician. 

The  debt  we  may  contract  doth  not  deserve  our  regard,  if  the 
work  \m  but  aeeoia^ished.  No  naticm  ought  to  be  without  ^ 
debt  A  nattsnal  debt  is  a  natioDal  Ixmd ;  and  when  it  bears  no 
interest,  is  ia  bo  ease  a  grievanee.  Britain  is  oppressed  with  a 
debt  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millioiis  sterlin^^  fof 
wlbeh  she  pays  upwards  of  four  millions  interest.  An<)  as  a 
compeBsatien  for  her  debt,  she  has  a  l^ge  n^vy ;  America  is 
without  a  ^bty  tfni  without  a  aavy  ^  yet  for  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  EagKflh  natioiial  debt,  could  have  a  navy  as  large  again.  The 
navy  of  £||glaad  is  not  wof^  at  this  time,  more  than  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  sterlmg* 

The  fallowing  calcniadoiis  wt^  given  as  a  proof  that  the  above 

estination  of  the  navy  is  a  just  one.  [See  EtUipk's  J^aivfU  HU' 
iory^  JfUro*  p.  56.] 

The  diarge  of  building  a  aUp  of  ^^  rate*  and  fiirnishin^  her  with  masts, 
jranU,  sails.  ai|d  rigging,  tigethsr  with  a  proportion  of  eig^ht  months  boat^ 
swain's  and  carpenter's  se^storeq,  as  c^qlated  by  Mr.  Burchett|  secretary 
loth«navy. 

For  a  ship  of  100  guns,  r  -  35,553i. 

^         90  -  -  .  «9,886 

80  -  -  T  83^93$ 

70  -  -  -  17,785 

eO  -  -  -  14,197 

50  -  .  -  10,606 

40  -  -  -  7,558 

30  •  -  •  6,846 

to      .      .      .       vio 

Aad  hence  it  is  eai^  to  sum  up  tl^e  value,  or  eost,  rather,  of 
the  whole  British  navy,  wiieht  in  the  year  1757,  when  it  was  at 
Its  gieatost  gloryv'tionsislc^  of  thtf  following  ships  and  giins. 
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.     . 

Guns. 

Coat  ^  one. 

C9$trf9a. 

too 

65,553/.      - 

813,3181. 

90 

89,886 

358,638 

80 

83,638 

883,656 

70 

17,785 

764,755 

60 

14,197 

496,895 

60       - 

10,605 

484,840 

40 

7,558 

340,110 

20 

3^710 

815,180 

60 

8Mpa. 
6 
18 
18 
43 
35 
40 
45 

68.      - 
55  Sloops,  bombs,  and  ) 

finshipB,  one  with  S     8,000  170,009 

another,  at  N  ' 

Cost,  3,866,7861. 

Remains  for  gnns,        833,814 

Total,        S,500,000{. 

No  country  on  the  globe  lo  8o  happily  situated,  or  so  intemall/ 
capable  of  xaising  a  fleet  as  America*  Tar,  timh0ry  iron,  and 
cordage  are  her  natural  produce*  We  need  go  abroad  for  no« 
thing.  Whereas  the  Dutch,  who  make  large  profits  by  hiring 
out  their  ships  ^of  war  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portugese,  are  ob- 
liged to  import  most  of  -the  materials  they  use.  We  ought  to  • 
yiew  the  building  a  fleet  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  being  the 
natural  manufacture  of  this  country.  It  is  tho  best  money  we 
can  lay  out.  A  navy  when  finished  is  worth  mora  than  it  cost : 
and  is  that  nice  point  in  national  policy,  in  which  commerce  and  • 
protection  are  united.  Let  us  build ;  if  we  want  them  not,  we 
can  sell ;  and  by  that  means  replace  our  paper  curreiM^  with 
ready  gold  and  silver. 

In  point  of  manning  a  fleet,  people  in  general  run  into  great 
errors ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  one-fourth  part  should  be  saflors. 
The  privateer  Terrible,  captain  Death,  stood  the  hottest  engage- 
ment of  any  ship  last  war,  yet  had  not  twenty  sailors  on  board, 
though  her  complement  of  men  was  upwards  of  two  hundred. 
A  few  able  and  social  sailors  will  soon  instruct  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  active  landsmen  in  the  common. wcnrk  of  a^hip.  Where- 
fore*  we  never  can  be  more  capable  of  beginning  on  maritime 
matters  than  nowv'while  our  timber  is  standing,  our  fisheries 
blocked  up,  and  our  sailors  and  shipwrights  out  of  ei^ploy.  Men 
ot*  war,  of  seventy  and  eighty  guns,  were  built  forfy  years  ago 
m  New  England,  and  why  not  the  same  now  ?  Ship  buil^ng^ia 
America's  greatest  pride,  and  in  which  she  will,  in  time,  exoel 
the  whole  worid.  The  great  empires  of  the  east  are  mostly  in- 
land, and  consequently  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  rivalling 
hor.    Afiri^  is  in  a  stato  of  barbarism ;  and  no  power  in  Europe, 
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kith  either  such  an  extent  of  coast,  or  such  an  internal  supplj  of 
materials.  Where  nature  hath  given  the  one,  she  hath  withheld 
the  other ;  to  America  only  hath  she  been  liberal  of  both.  The 
ysfi  empire  of  Russia  is  almost  shut  out  from  the  sea ;  wherefore, 
her  boundless  forests,  her  tar,  iron,  and  cordage  are  onlj  articles 
ef  commerce. 

-  In  point  of  safety,  ought  we  to  be  without  a  fleet  ?  We  are  not 
the  little  people  now,  which  we  were  sixty  years  ago ;  at  that  time 
we  might  have  trusted  our  property  in  the  streets,  or  fields  rather ; 
and  slept  securely  without  locks  or  bolts  to  our  doors  or  windows* 
The  case  is  now  altered,  and  our  methods  of  defence  ought  to  im- 
prove with  our  increase  of  property.  A  common  pirate,  twelve 
months  ago,  might  have  come  up  the  Delaware,  and  laid  this  city 
under  contribulioa  for  what  sum  he  pleased ;  apd  the  same  mi^t 
have  happened  to  other  places.  Nay,  any  daring  fellow,  in  a  brig 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  guns,  might  have  robbed  the  whole  continent, 
and  carried  off  half  a  million  of  money.  These  are  circumstances 
which  demand  our  attention,  and  point  out  the  necessity  of  naval 
protection. 

Some  perhaps,  wUl  say,  that  after  we  have  made  it  up  with  Bri- 
tain, she  will  protect  us.  Ccm  they  be  so  unwise  as  to  mean,  that 
she  will  keep  a  navy  in  our  harbors  for  that  purpose  1  Common 
sense  will  tell  us,  that  the  power  friiich  hath  endeavored  to  subdue 
us,  is  of  all  others,  the  most  improper  to  defend  us.  Conquest 
may  be  effected  under  the  pretence  of  friendship ;  and  ourselves, 
after  a  long  and  brave  resistance,  be  at  last  cheated  into  slavery* 
And  if  her  ships  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  our  hari>or8, 1  would 
ask,  how  is  she  to  protect  us  ?  A  navy  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  off  can  be  of  litde  use,  and  on  sudden  emergencies,  none  at 
all.  Wherefore,  if  we  roust  hereafter  protect  ourselves,  why  not 
do  it  for  Ourselves  ?    Why  do  it  for  another  ? 

The  English  list  of  ships  of  war,  is  long  and  formidable,  but  not 
a  tenth  part  of  them  are  at  any  one  time  fit  for  service,  numbers  of 
them  are  not  in  being ;  yet  their  names  are  pompously  continued 
in  the  list,  if  only  a  plank  be  left  of  the  ship ;  and  not  a  fifth  part  of 
mch  as  are  fit  for  service,  can  be  spared  on  any  one  station  at  one 
time.  The  East  and  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  over  which  Britain  extends  her  claim, 
make  large  demands  upon  her  navy.  From  a  mixture  of  preju- 
dice and  inattention^  we  have  contracted  a  fiilse  notion  respecting 
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the  nairy  of  Edglaad,  and  hare  talked  aa  ifweatiould  baVefte 
trhole  of  it  to  encounter  at  oiicei  aiid«  for  that  reaaon,  auppoaed 
that  we  must  ha>e  one  aa  large ;  which  not  heing  inatantly  practH 
t:ahle,  bas  been  made  uae  of  by  a  set  of  disguised  tories  to  discou* 
rage  our  beginning  thereon.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  truth 
4han  this ;  for  if  America  had  onlj  a  twentieth  part  of  the  naval 
force  of  Britain,  she  woUld  be  by  far  An  oy^r  match  for  her ;  hm* 
Cituse,  ds  We  neither  have,  nor  claim  any  foreign  dominion^  oiiif 
tirhole  force  would  be  employed  on  our  own  eo^t,  where  we  ahoulct, 
in  the  loiig  runt  have  two  to  one  the  advantage  of  thoae  who  bad 
ihred  6f  four  thousand  nules  to  sail  over,  before  they  could  attack 
tlSy  and  the  same  distance  to  return  in  order  to  refit  and  recruit. 
And  although  Britain,  by  her  fleet,  hath  a  check  over  our  trade  to 
tlurope,  we  have, as  large  a  one  over  her  trade  to  ttie  West  IndiMH 
which,  by  laying  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  continenty  is  entirely 
at  its  mercy. 

6ome  method  might  be  fkl len  on  to  keep  up  a  naval  toutt^  in  tintd 
of  peace,  if  we  should  not  judge  it  neoeaaary  to  aupport  a  conatant 
navy.  If  premiums  were  to  be  gtven  to  merchants,  to  build  and 
employ  in  their  service,  shipa  mounted  with  twenty,  thirtyi  fortyi 
or  fifty  guns,  (the  premiums  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  losa  of  bulk 
to  the  merchants^)  fifty  or  aixiy  of  those  Bhip$  With  a  few  guard* 
ships  on  constant  duty,  would  keep  Up  a  sufficient  navy,  and  that 
without  burdening  ourselves  with  the  evil  so  loudly  complained  of 
in  England,  of  suffering  their  fleet  in  time  of  peace,  to  lie  rotting 
in  the  docks.  To  unite  the  sinews  Of  commerce  and  defence  ia 
aound  policy  i  for  when  our  strength  and  our  riches  play  ipto  each 
other's  hand,  we  need  fear  no  extemat  etiekny. 

In  almost  every  article  of  defence  we  abound.  Hesftp  flourish* 
es  even  to  rankneasi  so  that  we  nee4  not  w&nt  eordage.  Our  iron 
is  superior  to  that  of  other  countriea.  Our  small  arms  equal  to 
^foj  in  the  world.  Caonoki  w«  can  cast  at  pleasure.  Saltpetre 
and  gunpowder  we  are  every  day  producing.  Our  knowledge  ia 
hourly  improving.  Resolution  is  our  inherent  character,  i^d 
courage  hath  never  yet  forsaken  ua.  Wherefore,  what  is  it  that  we 
want  1  Why  is  it  that  we  hesitate  t  From  Britain  we  can  expect 
nothing  hut  ruin.  If  she  fo  onco  admitted  to  the  governmeol  of 
America  again,  this  continent  wfll  not  be  worth  living  in.  Jealou<i 
aiea  will  be  always  arising,  insu^rectiolis  wiU  be  constantly  happeiw 
.  ing;  and  wbo  will  gofortb  to  c^uell  tliemt    Who  will  «o«^ir« kii 
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life  to  reduce  lus  own  countiymen  to  a  foreign  obedience  1  The 
diffisrence  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  respecting  sooie 
unlocated  lands,  shows  the  insignificance  of  a  British  government, 
tod  fuUj  proves  that  nothing  but  continental  authority  can  regulate 
continental  matters. 

Another  reason  why  the  present  time  is  preferable  to  all  othersy 
is,  that  the  fewer  our  numbers  are,  the  more  land  there  is  yet  un- 
occupted>  which,  instead  of  being  lavished  by  the  king  on  his  worth- 
less dependants,  may  be  hereafVer  applied,  not  only  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  present  debt,  but  to  the  constant  nupport  of  govern- 
ment     No  nation  under  heaven  hath  such  an  advantage  as  this* 

The  infant  state  of  the  colonies,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
against,  is  an  aigument  in  favor  of  independence.  We  are  suffi* 
ciently  numerous,  and  were  W^  more  so  we  might  be  less  united. 
Il  is  a  matter  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  more  a  country  i$ 
peopled,  the  smaller  their  armies  are.  In  mUitary  numbers,  tbs 
ancients  far  exceeded  the  modems  :  and  the  reason  is  evident,  for 
trade  being  the  consequence  of  population,  men  became  too  much 
absorbed  thereby  to  attend  to  any  thing  else.  Conomerce  dimin- 
ishes the  spirit  both  of  patrioti9m  and  military  defence.  And  his* 
lory  sufliciently  informs  us,  that  the  bravest  achievements  were  al- 
ways accomplished  in  the  non-age  of  a  nation.  With  the  increase 
t>f  commerce  England  hath  lost  its  spirit.  The  city  of  Ijondon, 
notwithstanding  its  numbers,  submits  to  continued  insuhs  with  the 
patience  of  a  coward.  The  more  men  have  to  lose,  the  less 
willing  are  they  to  venture.  The  rich  are  in  general  slaves  to 
fear,  and  submit  to  courtly  power  with  the  trembling  dupUcfity  of 
a  spaniel. 

Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  good  habits,  as  well  in  nations  as  m 
individuals.  It  might  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  the 
continent  into  one  government  half  a  century  hence.  The  vast 
variety  of  interests,  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  trade  and  popu- 
lation, would  create  confusion.  Colony  would  be  against  colony* 
Each  being  able,  might  scorn  each  other's  assistance :  and  while 
the  proud  and  foolish  gloried  in  their  little  distinctions,  the  wise 
would  lament  that  the  union  had  not  been  formed  before.  Where- 
fore the  preaiiU  tinu  is  the  true  Hme  for  establishing  it.  The  int^ 
macy  which  is  contracted  in  infancy,  and  the  friendship  which  is 
lomed  in  mbfortune,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  lasting  and  unak 
terable*     0  ur  present  union  is  marked  with  both  these  characten 
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we  are  young,  and  we  have  been  distressed ;  but  <mr  concord  tmA 
withstood  our  troubles,  and  fixes  a  memorable  era  for  posterity  to 
glory  in. 

The  present  time,  likewise,  is  that  peculiar  time  which  noTor 
happens  to  a  nation  but  once,  viz.  the  time  of  forming  itself  iolo 
A  government.  Most  nations  have  let  slip  the  opportunityt  and 
by  that  means  have  been  compelled  to  receive  laws  from  their 
conquerors,  instead  of  making  laws  for  themselves.  First,  they 
had  a  king,  and  then  a  form  of 'government ;  whereas  the  articles 
or  charter  of  government,  should  be  formed  first*  and  men  do* 
legated  to  execute  them  afterwards:  but  from  the  errors  of  other 
nations,  let  us  learn  wisdom,  and  lay  hold  of  the  present  opportu* 
nity — to  begin  gavemmeni  at  the  right  end. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  subdned  England,  he  gave  them 
law  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and,  until  we  consent  that  the  seat 
of  government  in  America  be  legally  and  authoritatively  occupied, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  having  it  filled  by  some  fortunate  ruffian, 
who  may  treat  us  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  where  will  be  our 
freedom  1  where  our  property  ? 

As  to  religion,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  indespensable  duty  of  all  gov* 
emments,  to  protect  all  conscientious  professors  thereof,  and  I 
|cnow  of  no  other  business  which  government  hath  to  do  therewith. 
Let  a  man  throw  aside  that  narrowness  of  soul,  that  selfishness  of 
principle,  which  the  niggards  of  all  professions  ara  so  unwilling  to 
part  ^th,  and  he  will  be  at  once  delivered  of  his  fears  on  that  head* 
Suspicion  is  the  companion  of  mean  souls,  and  the  banet>f  all  good 
society.  For  myself,  I  fully  and  conscientiously  believe,  that  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  religious 
opinions  among  us  :  it  affords  a  larger  field  for  our  Christian  kind- 
ness. Were  we  all  of  one  way  of  thinking,  our  religious  disposi- 
tions would  want  matter  for  probation ;  and  on  this  liberal  princi- 
ple, I  look  on  the  various  denominations  among  us,  to  he  like 
children  of  the  same  family,  difiering  only  in  what  is  called  their 
Christian  names. 

In  a  former  page,  I  threw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  propriety  of 
a  Continental  Charter  (for  I  only  presume  to  ofier  hints,  not  plans) 
and  in  this  place,  I  take  the  liberty  of' re-mentioning  the  subject, 
Dy  observing,  that  a  charter  is  to  be  understood  as  a  bond  of  solemn 
obligation,  which  the  whole  enters  into,«to  support  the  rigln 
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of  ereiy  a^pante  part,  whetiier  of  religion,  personal  freedom, 
or  property.  A  firm  bargain  and  a  right  reckoning  make  long 
friends. 

I  ]uLve  heretofore  likewise  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  large 
and  equal  representation ;  and  there  is  no  political  matter  which 
more  deserves  our  attention.  A  small  nuAiber  of  electors,  or  a 
■maH  number  of  representatives,  are  equally  dangerous.  But  if  the 
number  of  the  representatives  be  not  only  small,  but  unequal,  the 
danger  is  increased.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  mention  the  foUow- 
iog;  when  the  associators'  petition  was  before  the  house  of  a8-> 
•embly  o€  Pennsylvania,  twenty-eight  members  only  were  present ; 
all  the  Bucks  county  members,  being  eight,  voted  against  it,  and 
Iwd  seven  of  the  Chester  members  done  the  same,  this  whole 
province  had  been  governed  by  two  counties  only ;  and  this  dan- 
ger it  is  always  exposed  to.  The  unwarrantable  stretch  likewise, 
wUch  that  house  made  in  their  last  sitting,  to  gain  an  undue  au- 
tliority  over  the  delegates  of  this  province,  ought  to  warn  the 
people  at  laige,  how  they  trust  power  out  of  their  own  hands.-  A 
set  of  instructions  for  their  delegates  were  put  together,  which  in 
point  of  sense  and  business  would  have  dishonoured  a  schooL-boy, 
and  after  being  approved  by  a/eio,  a  veryfetOy  without  doors,  were 
carried  into  the  house,  and  there  passed  m  behalf  of  the  tohoU 
eohmg;  whereas,  did  the  whole  colony  know  with  what  ill  will  that 
house  had  entered  on  some  necessary  public  measures,  they  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  think  them  unworthy  of  such  a  trust 

Immediate  necessity  makes  many  things  convenient,  which  if 
coottnoed  would  grow  into  oppressions.  Expedience  and  right  are 
different  things.  When  the  calamities  of  America  required  a  con- 
sultation, there  was  no  method  so  ready,  or  at  that  time  so  proper, 
as  to  appoint  persons  from  the  several  houses  of  assembly  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have  proceeded  hath 
preserved  this  continent  from  ruin.  But  as  it  is  more  thaix  proba^ 
bio  that  we  shall  never  be  without  a  Congress^  every  well-wisher 
to  good  order  must  own,  that  the  mode  for  choosing  members  of 
that  body,  deserves  consideration.  And  I  put  it  as  a  question  to 
diose,  who  make  a  study  of  mankind,  whether  repreatntatian  and 
eUciion  is  not  too  great  a  power  for  one  and  the  same  body  of  men 
to  possess  t  Whenever  we  are  planning  for  posterity,  we  ought  to 
Mnember  that  virtue  is  not  hereditary. 

It  is  from  our  enemies  that  we  oflen  gain  excellent  maximsi 
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nd  «fB  frequentlj  surprised  into  reason  by  their  mistakes.  HCr. 
Cornwall  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury)  treated  the  petition  (rf 
the  New-Tork  assembly  with  contempt,  because  thai  house,  hs 
■aid,  consisted  but  of  twenty-six  members,  which  trifling  number, 
he  argued,  could  not  with  decency  be  put  for  the  whole.  We 
thank  htm  for  his  involuntary  honesty.* 

To  conclude.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to  some,  or  bow« 
ever  unwilling  they  may  be  to  think  so,  matters  not,  but  manj 
strong  and  striking  reasons  may  be  given,  to  show,  that  nothing 
ema  settle  our  affairs  so  expeditiously  as  an  open  and  determined 
declarati<m  for  independence.     Some  of  which  are, 

1st,  It  is  the  custom  of  nations,  when  any  two  are  at  war,  lor 
some  other  powers,  not  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  to  step  in  m  wub* 
dialora,  and  bring  about  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace ;  but  wWo 
Anerica  calls  herself  the  subject  of  Britain^  no  power,  howoTsr 
well  disposed  she  may  be,  can  offer  her  mediation.  WherefaM, 
ift  oiir  present  state,  we  may  quarrel  on  for  ever- 

2d,  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  France  or  Spain  w^I  giv9 
OS  any  kind  of  assistance,  if  we  mean  only  to  make  nse  of  that  »•• 
nstance  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  breach,  and  strengtheniiig 
the  ccmnexion  between  Britain  ^nd  America;  because,  thmt 
powers  would  be  sufferers  by  the  consequences. 

3d,  While  we  profess  ourselves  the  subjects  of  Britain,  we  must, 
hi  ik»  tyeB  of  foreign  nations,  be  considered  as  rebels.  The  pre* 
cedent  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  their  peace^  for  men  to  be  19 
anas  iwder  the  name  of  subjects  ;  we,  on  the  spot,  can  solve  the 
paradox :  but  to  unite  lesistance  and  subjection,  requires  an  idea 
urach  too  refined  for  common  understanding. 

4th,  Should  a  manifesto  be  published,  and  despatched  to  foreign 
courts,  setting  forth  the  miseries  we  have  endured,  and  the  peaeefol 
methods  which  we  have  ineffectually  used  for  redress;  declaring 
aft  the  same  time,  that  not  being  able,  any  longer,  to  live  happily  oi 
wlaly  under  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  British  court,  we  had  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  widi  her;  at 
die  same  time,  assuring  all  such  courts  of  our  peaceable  disposition 
towards  them,  and  of  our  desire  of  entering  into  trade  with  them, 
fioeh  a  memorial  would  produce  more  good  effects  to  this  confii* 
than  if  a  ship  were  freighted  with  petitions  to  Britain. 


*  ThoM  who  would  f\]lly  understand  of  what  great  consequence  a  Iar|;o  and 
equal  representation  is  to  a  atata,  diaukl  read  Bui;gjh'a  PoUucal  Diaquiutisns. 
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Und«r  our  present  denominatioQ  of  British  subjects,  we  can 
neither  be  received  nor  heard  abroad  :  the  custom  of  all  courts  is 
against  us,  and  will  be  so,  until,  by  an  independence,  we  take  rank 
with  other  nations. 

These  proceedings  may  at  first  appear  strange  and  difficult ;  but 
like  all  other  steps,  which  we  have  already  passed  over,  will  in  a 
little  time  become  familiar  and  agreeable ;  and,  until  an  indepen- 
dence is  declared,  the  continent  will  feel  itself  like  a  man  who 
continues  putting  off  some  unpleasant  business  from  day  to  day, 
yet  knows  it  must  be  done,  hates  to  set  about  it,  wishes  it  ovei^ 
and  is  continually  haunted  with  the  thoughts  of  its  necessity. 


Siif  cm  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  or 
rather,  on  the  same  day  oi)  which  it  came  out,  the  king's  speech 
made  its  appearance  in  this  city.  Had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  di- 
rected the  birth  of  this  production,  it  could  not  have  brought  it 
forth  at  a  more  seasonable  juncture,  or  at  a  more  necessary  time. 
The  bloody«mindedness  of  the  one,  shows  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
the  doctrine  of  th^  other.  Men  read  by  way  of  revenge  : — and 
the  speech,  instead  of  terrifyiagt  prepared  a  way  for  the  manly 
principles  of  iqdependence. 

Ceremony,  and  even  silence,  from  whatever  motives  they  may 
arise,  have  a  hurtful  tendency,  when  they  give  the  least  degree  of 
countenance  to  b^e  and  wicked  performances  ;  wherefore,  if  this 
maxim  be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  king's  speech,  as 
being  a  piece  of  finished  villaqy,  deserved  and  still  deserves,  a 
general  execration,  both  by  the  congress  and  the  people.  Tet,  as 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  a  nation,  depends  greatly  on  the  c&os- 
Uhf  of  what  may  properly  be  called  noHanal  manntrBf  it  is  often 
better  to  pass  some  things  over  in  silent  disdain,  than  to  make  use 
of  such  new  methods  of  dislike,  as  might  introduce  the  least  inno^ 
vatioD  qn  that  guardian  of  our  peace  and  safety.    And,  perhaps,  it 
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ii  chiefly  owing  to  this  prudent  delicacy;  that  the  king's  flpeech 
hath  not  before  now  sufTered  a  public  execution*  The  speech*  if 
il  may  be  called  one,  is  nothing  better  than  a  Wilful  audacious  libel 
t^ainst  the  truth,  the  common  good,  and  the  existence  of  mankind; 
and  is  a  formal  and  pompous  method  of  ofiering  up  human  sacri- 
fices to  the  pride  of  tyrants.  But  this  general  massacre  of  man* 
kind,  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  the  certain  consequences  of 
kings ;  for  as  nature  knows  them  no/,  they  know  not  ker^  and  al* 
though  they  are  beings  of  our  own  creating,  they  know  not  «#,  and 
are  become  the  gods  of  their  creators.  The  speech  hath  one  good 
quality,  which  19,  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  deceive,  neither  can 
we,  if  we  would,  be  deceived  by  it.  Brutality  and  tyranny  appear 
on  the  face  of  it  It  leaves  us  at  no  loss ;  and  every  line  convinces^ 
even  in  the  moment  of  reading,  that  he  who  hunts  the  woods  for 
prey,  the  naked  and  untutored  Indian,  is  less  savage  than  the  king 
of  Britain. 

'  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  putative  father  of  a  whining  jesuiti 
cal  piece,  fallaciously  called,  **  The  address  of  the  people  of 
England  to  the  inhabitants  a/*  America,'^  hath  perhaps,  from  a  vain 
supposition  that  the  people  here  were  to  he  frightened  at  the  pomp 
and  description  of  a  king,  given  (though  very  unwisely  on  his 
part)  the  real  character  of  the  present  one :  *'  But,"  says  tfaia 
writer,  **  if  you  are  inclined  to  pay  compliments  to  an  administni- 
tion,  which  we  do  not  complain  of"  (meaning  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act)  '^  it  is  very  unfair 
in  you  to  widihold  them  from  that  prince,  by  whose  Non  aloxtk 
they  were  permitted  to  do  any  thing,"  This  is  toryism  with  a  wit- 
ness !  Here  is  idolatry  even  without  a  mask  :  and  he  who  can 
calmly  hear  and  digest  such  doctrine,  hath  forfeited  his  claim 
to  rationality ;  is  an  apostate  from  the  order  of  manhood,  and 
ought  to  be  considered — as  one,  who  hath  not  only  given  up  the 
proper  dignity  of  man,  but  sunk  himself  beneath  the  rank  of  ani- 
malsr  and  contemptibly  crawls  through  the  world  like  a  worm. 

However,  it  matters  very  little  now,  what  the  king  of  England 
either  says  or  does  ;  he  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral 
and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience  beneath 
his  foei ;  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and 
eruelty,  procured  for  himself  an  universal  hatred.  It  is  now  the 
interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself.  She  hath  already  a 
hxgt  and  young  family,  whom  it  is  more  her  duty  to  take  care  o( 
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than  to  be  grantlog  away  her  property  to  support  a  power  which  i* 
become  a  reproach  to  the  names  of  men  and  Christians — Ye^ 
whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  a  nation,  of  what- 
soever sect  or  denomination  ye  are  of,  as  well  as  ye  who  are  more 
immediately  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberty,  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve your  native  country  uncontaminated  by  European  corruptioOt 
ye  must  in  secret  wish  a  separation — but  leaving  the  moral  part  to 
private  reflection,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  further  remarks  to  tbs 
Cbttowing  heads : 

Ist,  That  it  is  the  interest  of  America  to  be  separated  from 
Britain. 

2d,  Which  is  the  easiest  and  most  practicable  plan,  reameUim^ 
Hon  or  independence  ?  with  some  occasional  remarks. 

In  support  of  the  first,  I  could,  if  I  judged  it  proper,  produce  this 
opinion  of  some  of  the  aU^  and  most  experienced  men  on  this 
continenl:  and  whose  sentiments  on  that  head,  are  not  yet  pub<» 
lidyt  known.  It  is  in  reality  a  self-evident  position :  for  no  natioa 
in  a  state  of  foreign  dependance,  limited  in  its  commerce,  and 
cramped  and  fettered  in  its  legislative  powers,  can  ever  arrive  at 
any  material  eminence.  America  doth  not  jei  know  what  opu- 
lence is ;  and  although  the  progress  which  she  hath  made  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  other  natk>ns,  it  is  but  childhood* 
compared  with  what  she  would  be  capable  of  arriving  at,  had  sha, 
as  she  ought  to  have,  the  legislative  powers  in  her  own  hands* 
England  ik,  at  this  time,  proudly  coveting  what  would  do  her  no 
good  were  she  to  aocbmplish  it ;  and  the  continent  hesitating  oa 
a  matter  which  will  be  her  final  ruin  if  neglected.  It  is  die  com 
roerce  and  not  the  conquest  of  America  by  which  England  is  to  b« 
benefited,  and  that  would  in  a  great  measure  continue,  were  tfas 
countries  as  independent  of  each  other  as  France  and  Spain  ;  bs» 
cause  in  many  articles  neither  can  go  to  a  better  market.  But  il 
is  the  independence  of  this  country  of  Britain,  or  any  other,  wUeh 
is  now  the  main  and  only  object  worthy  of  contention,  and  which, 
like  all  other  truths  dlscoveied  by  necessity,  will  appear  clearer 
and  stronger  every  day. 

1st,  Because  it  will  come  to  that  one  time  or  other. 

2d,  Because  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  as 
complish. 

I  have  frequently  amused  myself  both  in  public  and  privaiie 
companies,  with  silently  remarking  the  specious  errors  of  flioae 
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who  speak  without  reflecting^  And  among  the  many  which  I  ha1^e 
tieardy  the  following  seems  the  most  general,  mzh  that  if  this  rup- 
ture should  happen  forty  or  fifly  years  hence,  instead  of  nmoi  the 
continent  would  be  more  able  to  shake  off  the  dependance.  To 
which  I  reply^  that  our  military  ability)  ai  this  time^  arises  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  last  War,  and  which  in  forty  or  fifly  years 
time,  would  be  totally  extinct.  The  continent  would  not^  by  that 
time,  have  a  general,  or  even  a  military  officer  left ;  and  we,  or 
those  who  may  succeed  us,  would  be  as  ignorant  of  martial  mat- 
ters as  the  ancient  Indians :  and  this  single  position)  closely  at- 
tended to,  will  unanswerably  prove  that  the  present  time  is  prefer^ 
able  to  all  others.  The  argument  tulns  thus — at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war,  we  had  experience,  but  wanted  numbers ;  and 
forty  or  fifly  years  hencC)  we  shall  have  numbef8»  without  experi* 
ence ;  wherefore^  the  proper  point  of  tiiDie»  must  be  some  particulat 
point  between  the  two  extremes^  in  which  a  aufficieocy  of  tha 
former  remains,  and  a  proper  increase  of  the  latter  is  abtaiaed  t 
and  that  point  of  time  is  the.  present  time* 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression^  as  it  does  dot  properly 
bome  under  the  head  I  first  set  out  with,  and  to  which  1  again  re» 
turn  by  the  following  position,  vix. 

Should  affairs  be  patched  up  with  Britain,  and  she  remain  the 
governing  and  sovereign  power  of  America,  (which,  as  matters 
are  now  circumstanced,  is  giving  up  the  point  entirely)  we  shall 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  very  means  of  sinking  the  debt  we'  have, 
or  may  contract.  The  value  of  the  back  lands,  which  some  of  the 
provinces  are  clandestinely  deprived  o^  by  the  unjust  extension  of 
the  limits  of  Canada,  valued  only  at  five  pounds  sterling  per  hun^^ 
dred  acres,  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  Pennsylva-* 
nia  currency  ;  and  the  quit-rents  at  one  penny  sterling  per  acroi 
to  two  milUons  yearly. 

It  is  by  the  sale  of  those  lands  that  the  debt  may  be  sunk)  with* 
out  burden  to  any,  and  the  quit-rent  reserved  thereon,  will  alwayi 
lessen;  and  in  timo)  will  wholly  support  the  yearly  expense  of  gov-^ 
emment  It  matters  not  how  long  the  debt  is  in  paying,  so  that 
the  lands  when  sold  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  it,  and  for  the 
execution  of  which,  the  congress  for  the  time  beings  will  be  the 
continental  trustees. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  head*  uz.    Which  iB  the  easittst 
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and  most  practicable  plan,  reconciliation  or  indepmdenee  t  ifitbi 
some  occasional  remarks. 

He  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide,  is  not  easily  beaten  out  of 
his  argument,  and  on  that  ground,  I  answer  generally — That  IN- 
x>£PENDENCE  being  a  single  simple  line,  contained  within  our- 
$elves;  and  reconciliation^  a  matter  exceedingly  perplexed  and 
complicatedy  ctnd  in  which  a  trecicherous^  capriciou8  court  i$  to 
interfere^  gives  the  answer  without  a  doubt. 

The  present  state  of  America  is  truly  alarming  to  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  reflection.  Without  law,  without  gOYemment, 
without  any  other  mode  of  power  than  what  is  founded  on,  and 
granted  by,  courtesy.  Held  together  by  an  unexampled  occot* 
rence  of  sentiment,  which  ia  nevertheless  subject  to  change,  and 
which  every  secret  enemy  is  endeavoring  to  dissolve.  Our  pre- 
sent condition  is,  legislation  without  law  ;  wisdom  without  a  plan ; 
a  constitution  without  a  name  ;  and,  what  is  strangely  astonishing, 
perfect  independence  contending  for  dependence*  The  instance 
is  without  a  precedent ;  the  case  never  existed  before  ;  and^  who 
can  tell  what  may  be  the  event  1  The  property  of  no  man  is 
aecure  in  the  present  unbraced  system  of  things.  The  mind  of 
the  multitude  is  led  at  random,  and  seeing  no  fixed  object  before 
them,  they  pursue  such  as  fancy  or  opinion  presents.  Nothing  is 
criminal ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  treason ;  wherefore,  every  one 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases.  The  tortea  dared 
not  have  assembled  oflensively,  had  they  known  that  their  liveit 
by  that  act,  were  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  A  line  of  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  English  soldiers  taken  in  batUe, 
and  inhabitants  of  America  taken  in  arms.  The  first  are  pris- 
oners, but  the  latter  traitors.  The  one  forfeits  his  liberty,  the 
other  his  head. 

Notwithstanding  our  wisdom,  there  is  a  visible  feebleness  in 
some  of  our  proceedings  which  gives  encouragement  to  dissen- 
tions.  The  Continental  Belt  is  too  loosely  buckled.  And  if 
something  is  not  done  in  time,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any  thmg, 
and  we  shall  fall  into  a  state,  in  which  neither  Reconciliation  nor 
lihdependence  will  be  practicable.  The  king  and  his  worthless 
adherents  are  got  at  their  old  game  of  dividing  the  continent,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  among  us,  printers,  who  will  be  busy  in 
spreading  specious  falsehoods.  The  artful  and  hjrpocritical  letter 
which  appeared  'a  few  months  ago  in  two  of  the  Nem-X^n^ii. 
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papers,  and  likewise  in  others,  is  an  evidence  diat  there  aie 
who  want  both  judgment  and  honesty. 

It  is  easy  getting  into  holes  and  comers  and  talking  of  reeoa* 
ciliation :  but  do  such  men  seriously  consider  how  difficult  thtt 
task  is,  and  how  dangerous  it  may  provoi  should  the  continent 
divide  thereon.  Do  they  take  within  their  view,  all  the  various 
orders  of  men  whose  situation  and  circumstances,  as  weU  as  their 
own,  are  to  be  considered  therein.  Do  they  put  themselves  ui 
the  place  of  the  sufferer  whose  all  is  already  gone,  and  of  the 
soldier,  who  hath  quitted  aU  for  the  defence  of  his  country  t  If 
their  ill-judged  moderation  be  suited  to  their  own  private  situatioiifl 
on/y,  regardless  of  others,  the  event  wiU  convince  them  tlMt 
*<  they  are  reckoning  without  their  host.'' 

Put  us,  say  some,  on  the  footing  we  were  in  the  year  1763  ;  to 
which  I  answer,  the  request  is  not  imnp  m  the  power  of  Britain  Ifr 
comply  with,  neither  will  she  propose  it ;  but  if  it  were,  and  eveft 
should  it  be  granted,  I  ask,  as  a  reasonable  question,  1>y  what 
means  is  such  a  corrupt  and  faithless  court  to  be  kept  to  its  en« 
gagements?  Another  parliament,  nay,  even  the  present,  may 
hereafler  repeal  the  obligation,  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  vio* 
lently  obtained,  or  unwisely  granted  ;  and,  in  that  case,  where  is 
our  redress  ?  No  going  to  law  with  nations ;  cannon  ans  tk* 
barristers  of  crowns  ;  and  the  sword,  not  of  justice,  but  of  war, 
decides  the  suit.  To  be  on  the  footing  of  1763,  it  is  not  auffi* 
cient,  that  the  laws  only  be  put  in  the  same  state,  but,  that  our 
circumstances,  likewise,  be  put  in  the  same  state ;  our  burnt  and 
destroyed  towns  repaired,  or  built  up,  our  private  losses  made 
good,  our  public  debts  (contracted  for  defence)  discharged ;  others 
wise,  we  shall  be  millions  worse  than  we  were  at  that  enviable 
period.  Such  a  request,  had  it  been  complied  with  a  year  age, 
would  have  won  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  continent— but  new  it 
is  too  late :  **  The  Rubicon  is  passed." 

Besides,  the  taking  up  arms,  merely  to  enforce  the  repeal  ef  a 
pecuniary  law,  seems  as  unwarrantable  by  the  divine  law,  and  ae 
repugnant  to  human  feelings,  as  the  taking  up  arms  to  enforce 
obedience  thereto.  The  object,  on  either  side,  doth  not  jostiQr 
the  moans  ;  for  the  lives  of  men  are  too  valuable  to  be  oast  awajp 
on  such  trifles.  It  is  the  violence  which  is  done  and  thraatened 
to  our  persons ;  the  desUvction  of  our  property  by  an  amM4 
force ;  the  invasion  of  our  country  by  fire  and  sword*  which  coa» 
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•cieiitiouily  quaUfies  the  use  of  arms :  and  the  instant  in  whicn 
mich  mode  of  defence  became  necessary,  all  subjection  to  Britain 
ought  to  have  ceased  ;  and  the  independence  of  America  should 
hate  been  considered  as  dating  its  era  from,  and  published  by,  (Kb 
fir$t  muak9t  tkai  wa8  fired  against  her.  This  line  is  a  line  of  con* 
eistency ;  neither  drawn  by  caprice,  nor  extended  by  ambition  ; 
but  produced  by  a  chain  of  events,  of  which  the  colonies  were  not 
the  authors. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  with  the  following  timely  and 
welt-intended  hints.  We  ought  to  reflect,  that  there  are  three 
Afferent  ways  by  which  an  independency  may  hereaAer  be  effect- 
ed 9  and  Aat  one  of  those  ihrte^  will,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  fate 
of  America,  eur.  By  the  legal  voice  of  the  people  in  congress  ; 
by  «  military  power ;  or  by  a  mob  :  it  may  not  always  happen 
fkaX  our  soldiers  are  citizens,  and  the  multitude  a  body  of  reason- 
able men ;  virtue,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  not  hereditary, 
neither  is  it  perpetual.  Should  an  independency  be  brought 
about  by  the  first  of  those  means,  we  have  every  opportunity  and 
every  encooragment  before  us,  to  form  the  noblest,  purest  consti- 
tation  on  the  face  of  the  earth*  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  be- 
gin tfie  world  over  again.  A  situation,  similar  to  the  present, 
haCh  not  happened  since  the  days  of  Noah  until  now.  The  birth- 
day^ of  a  new  worid  is  at  hand,  and  a  race  of  men,  perhaps  as 
Bumenms  as  all  Europe  contains,  are  to  receive  their  portion  of 
fireedom  from  the  events  of  a  few  months.  The  reflection  is 
awful-»*<and  in  this  point  of  view,  how  trifling,  how  ridiculous,  do 
the  little  paltry  cavilings,  of  a  few  weak  or  interested  men  appear, 
when  weighed  against  the  business  of  a  world. 

Should  we  neglect  the  present  favorable  and  inviting  period,  and 
mdependence  be  hereafter  effected  by  any  other  me^s,  we  must 
chaige  die  consequence  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  rather,  whose 
narrow  and  prejudiced  souls,  are  habitually  opposing  the  measure, 
without  either  inquiring  or  reflecting.  There  are  reasons  to  be 
gtveO  in  support  of  independence,  which  men  should  rather  pn- 
vately  think  of,  than  be  publicly  told  of.  We  ought  not  now  to  be 
debating  whether  we  shall  be  independent  or  not,  but  anxious  to 
accomplish  it  on  a  Ann,  eecure,  and  honorable  basis,  and  unea&y 
rather,  that  it  is  not  yet  began  upon*  £very  day  convinces  us  of 
its  necessity.  Even  the  tories  (if  such  beings  yet  remain  among 
tia)  should,  of  all  men,  be  the  most  solicitous  to  promote  it ;  for 
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aa  the  appointment  of  committees  at  first,  protected  them  from 
popular  rage,  so,  a  wise  and  well  established  form  of  govemmenc, 
will  be  the  only  certain  means  of  continuing  it  securely  to  them. 
Wherefore,  if  they  have  not  vhlue  enough  to  be  Whiga^  they 
ought  to  have  prudence  enough  to  wish  for  independence. 

In  short,  independence  is  the  only  bond  that  tie  and  keep  us 
together.  We  shall  then  see  our  object,  and  our  ears  will  be 
legally  shut  against  the  schemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel, 
enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a  proper  footing  to  treat  with 
Britain  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  pride  of  that 
court  will  be  less  hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  states  for 
terms  of  peace,  than  with  those,  whom  she  denominates  ^'  rebel- 
lious subjects,''  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying 
it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  conquest,  and  our  backwardness 
tends  only  to  prolong  the  war.  As  we  have,  without  any  good 
effect  therefrom,  withheld  our  trade  to  obtain  a  redress  of  our 
grievances,  let  us  noto  try  the  alternative,  by  independently 
redressing  them  ourselves,  and  then  ofiering  to  open  the  trade. 
The  mercantile  and  reasonable  part  of  England,  will  be  still  with 
us ;  because,  peace,  tntk  trade,  is  preferable  to  war,  withoui  it. 
And  if  this  offer  be  not  accepted,  other  courts  may  be  applied  to. 

On  these  grounds  I  rest  the  matter.  And  as  no  offer  hath  yet 
been  made  to  refute  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  former  editions 
of  (his  pamphlet,  it  is  a  negative  proof,  that  either  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  refuted,  or,  that  the  party  in  favor  of  it  are  too  numerous 
to  be  opposed.  Wherefore^  instead  of  gazing  at  each  other,  with 
suspicious  or  doubtful  curiosity,  let  each  of  us  hold  out  to  his 
neighbor  the  hearty  hand  of  friendship,  and  unite  in  drawing  a 
line,  which,  like  an  act  of  oblivion,  shall  buiy  in  forgetfulness 
every  former  dissention.  Let  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  be 
extinct ;  and  let  none  other  be  heard  among  us,  than  those  of  a 
good  Citizen ;  an  open  and  resolute  friend ;  and  a  fnrtwnu  Mip- 
fH>rter  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  free  and  in« 
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EPISTLE   TO  QUAKERS. 


To  ike  ReprtaeniaHve9  of  the  Religious  Society  of  the  people 
ccUled  Quakers,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  were  concerned  in  puh» 
iishing  a  late  piece,  entitled  **  The  ancient  testimony  and 
PRINCIPLES  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  renewed,  with  respect 
io  the  KING  and  government,  and  touching  the  commotions 
now  prevailing  in  these  and  other  parts  of  America,  addressed 

to  the  PEOPLE    IN    GENERAL. 

THE  writer  of  this  is  one  of  those  few  who  never  dishonors 
religion,  either  by  ridiculing  or  cavilling  at  any  denomination 
whatsoever.  To  God,  and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  accowitable 
-on  the  score  of  religion.  Wherefore,  this  epistle  is  not  so  pro- 
perly addressed  to  you  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  political  body 
dabbling  in  matters,  which  the  professed  quietude  of  your  princi- 
ples instruct  you  not  to  meddle  with. 

As  you  have,  without  a  proper  authority  for  so  doing,  put  your- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  so  the 
writer  of  this,  m  order  to  be  in  an  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  is 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  all  those 
who  approve  the  very  writings  and  principles  against  which  your 
Testimony  is  directed  :  and  he  hath  chosen  their  singular  situa- 
tion, in  order  that  you  might  discover  in  him,  that  presumption  of 
character  which  you  cannot  see  in  yourselves.  For  neither  he 
nor  you  have  any  claim  or  title  to  Political  Representation. 

When  men  have  departed  from  the  right  way,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  stumble  and  fall.     And  it  b  evident  from  the  manner 
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in  which  je  hate  managed  your  Testimony^  that  politics  (te  a 
religious  body  of  men)  is  not  your  proper  walk ;  for  however 
well  adapted  it  might  appear  to  you^  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  jumble 
of  good  and  bad  unwisely  put  together,  and  the  conclusion  drftWtl 
therefrom  both  unnatural  and  unjust. 

The  two  first  pages  (and  the  whole  doth  make  but  four)  we  give 
jrou  credit  for»  and  expect  the  same  civility  from  you,  because  the 
loVe  and  desiJre  of  peace  ia  not  confined  to  Quakerism,  it  is  the 
naturcUf  as  well  as  the  religious  wish  of  All  denominations  of  meii. 
And  on  thid  girOutidi  as  m^il  laboring  to  establish  an  Independent 
Constitution  of  our  own,  do  we  exceed  all  others  in  our  hope« 
end  and  aim.  Our  plan  is  peace  for  ever.  We  are  tired  of  con« 
tention  with  Britain^  and  c^  see  no  real  end  to  it  but  in  a  final 
separation.  We  act  consistently,  because,  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing an  endless  and  uninteirupted  pedce,  do  we  beaJ^  the  evils 
lind  the  burdens  of  the  present  day.  We  are  endeavoring,  and 
will  8tea<lily  continue  to  endeavor,  to  separate  and  dissolve  a 
Connexion  which  has  already  filled  our  land  with  blood;  and 
which,  while  the  name  of  it  remains,  will  be  the  fatal  cause  of 
future  mischiefs  to  both  countries. 

We  fight  neither  for  revenge  nor  conquest ;  neither  fi*om  prido 
h&t  )[»assion ;  we  are  not  insulting  the  world  with  our  fleets  and 
armies,  nor  ravaging  the  globe  for  plunder.  Beneath  the  shade 
of  our  own  vines  are  we  attacked ;  in  our  own  houses,  and  oii 
our  own  landsi  b  the  violence  committed  against  us.  We  view 
our  enemies  in  the  characters  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
and  having  no  defence  for  ourselves  in  the  civil  law,  are  obliged 
to  punish  them  by  the  military  one,  and  apply  the  sword,  in  the 
very  case  where  you  have  before  now  applied  the  halter. 
Perhaps  we  feel  for  the  ruined  and  insulted  sufferers  in  all  and 
every  part  of  the  continent,  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  which 
hath  not  yet  made  its  way  into  some  of  your  bosoms.  But  be 
ye  sure  that  ye  mistake  not  the  cause  and  ground  of  your  Testis 
mony.  Call  not  coldness  of  soul,  religion ;  nor  put  the  bigot  in 
the  place  of  the  Ckrittiaru 

O  !  ye  partial  ministers  of  your  own  acknowledged  principles! 
If  the  bearing  arms  be  sinful,  the  first  going  to  war  must  be 
more  so,  by  all  the  difference  between  wilful  attack  and  unavoid« 
laMe  defence. 

Wherefere*  if  ye  really  preach  from  conscience)  and  mean  not 
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to  make  a  political  hobby-horse  of  your  religion,  convince  the 
world  thereof,  by  proclaiming  your  doctrine  to  our  enemies,  ftyr 
they  likewise  hear  arms.  Give  us  proof  of  your  sincerity,  by 
publishing  it  at  St  James's,  to  the  commanders-in-chief  at  Bos- 
ton, to  the  admirals  and  captains  who  are  piratically  ravaging  our 
coasts,  and  to  all  the  murdering  miscreants  who  are  acting  in  au- 
thority under  him  whom  ye  profess  to  serve.  Had  ye  the  honest 
soul  of  Barclay*  ye  would  preach  repentance  to  your  king :  ye 
would  tell  the  royal  tyrant  of  his  sins,  and  warn  him  of  eternal 
ruin.  Ye  would  not  spend  your  partial  invectives  against  the  in- 
jured and  insulted  only,  but,  like  faithful  ministers,  would  cry 
aloud  and  »pare  none.  Say  not  that  ye  are  persecuted,  neither 
endeavor  to  make  us  the  authors  of  that  reproach,  which  ye  are 
bringing  upon  yourselves ;  for  we  testify  unto  all  men,  that  we  do 
not  complain  against  you  because  ye  are  QtiaA;er«,  but  because 
ye  pretend  to  he  and  are  not  Quakers. 

Alas !  it  seems  by  the  particular  tendency  of  some  part  of  your 
Testimony^  and  other  parts  of  your  conduct,  as  if  all  sin  was  re- 
duced to,  and  comprehended  in,  the  act  of  hearing  arm«,  and  that  by 
the  people  only.  Ye  appear  to  us  to  have  mistaken  party  for 
conscience;  bec^ause  the  general  tenor  of  your  actions  wants 
uniformity  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  give  credit  to 
many  of  your  pretended  scruples  ;  because  v^e  see  them  made  by 
the  same  men,  who,  in  the  very  instant  that  they  are  exclaiming 
against  the  mammon  of  this  world,  are  nevertheless,  hunting 
afler  it  with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  an  appetite  as  keen  as 
de«ih. 

The  quotation  which  ye  have  made  from  Proverbs,  in  the  third 
page  of  your  Testimony,  that  '^  when  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him ;''  is 
wery  unwisely  chosen  on  your  part ;  because  it  amounts  to  a 

♦  "  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity  f  thou  knowest  what  it 
is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well  as  to  rule,  and 
sit  upon  the  throne :  and  being  oppressed  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hate" 
^  the  oppreuor  is  both  to  God  and  man ;  if  after  all  these  wamines  and  ad 
vertisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget 
him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust 
and  vanity,  surely,  ^e&l  will  be  thy  condemnation. — A^mst  which  snare,  as 
well  as  the  temptation  of  those  who  may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thco 
•CO  evil,  the  most  excellent  and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself 
40  lliat  light  of  Christ  which  sliineth  in  thy  conscience,  and  which  neither  can 
•nor  willflaicer  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  case  in  thy  sins." 

forc^iy's  JiiUrett  to  CKosrVM  U . 
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proof  that  the  king's  wajB  (whom  ye  are  so  desirous  of  support- 
ing) do  not  please  the  Lord,  otherwise  his  reign  would  be  in 
peace. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  latter  part  of  your  Testimonyi  and  tfaa!^ 
for  which  all  the  foregoing  seems  only  an  introduction,  viz. 

''  It  hath  ever  been  our  judgment  and  principle,  since  we  were 
called  to  profess  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  manifested  in  our  con- 
sciences unto  this  day,  that  the  setting  up  and  putting  down  kings 
and  governments,  is  God's  peculiar  prerogative ;  for  causes  best 
known  to  himself:  and  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  have  any 
hand  or  contrivance  therein ;  nor  to  be  busy-bodies  above  our 
station,  much  less  to  plot  and  contrive  the  ruin,  or  overturn  of 
any  of  them,  but  to  pray  for  the  king,  and  safety  of  our  nation, 
and  good  of  all  men :  that  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  under  the  government  which  God 
ia  pleased  to  set  over  tu."  If  these  are  really  your  principles  why 
do  ye  not  abide  by  them  ?  Why  do  ye  not  leave  that,  which  ye 
call  God's  work  to  be  managed  by  himself?  These  very  princi- 
ples instruct  you  to  wait  with  patience  and  humility,  for  the  event 
of  all  public  measures,  and  to  receive  that  event  as  the  divine  will 
towards  you.  Wherefore,  what  occasion  is  there  for  your  poliiU 
cal  Testimony,  if  you  fully  believe  what  it  contains  ?  And  the 
very  publishing  it  proves,  that  either  ye  do  not  believe  what  ye 
profess,  or  have  not  virtue  enough  to  practice  what  ye  believe. 

The  principles  of  Quakerism  have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  a 
man  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  subject  of  any,  and  every  govern- 
ment which  is  set  over  him,  An^  if  the  setting  up  and  putting 
down  of  kings  and  governments  is  God's  peculiar  prerogative,  he 
most  certainly  will  not  be  robbed  thereof  by  us ;  wherefore,  the 
principle  itself  leads  you  to  approve  of  every  thing,  which  ever 
happened,  or  may  happen  to  kings,  as  being  his  work.  Oliver 
Cromwell  thanks  you. — Charles,  then,  died  not  by  the  hands  of 
man  ;  and  should  the  present  proud  imitator  of  him  come  to  the 
same  untimely  end,  the  writers  and  publishers  of  the  Testimony 
are  bound,  by  the  doctrine  it  contains,  to  applaud  the  fact.  Kings 
are  not  taken  away  by  miracles,  neither  are  changes  in  govern- 
ments brought  about  by  any  other  means  than  such  as  are  com- 
mon and  human ;  and  such  as  we  now  are  using.  Even  the  dis- 
persing of  the  Jews,  though  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  was  effected 
by  arms.     Wherefore,  as  ye  refuse  to  be  the  means  on  one  side. 
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ye  ought  not  to  be  meddlers  on  the  other;  but  to  wait  the  issue  in  si- 
lence; and,  unless  you  can  produce  divine  authority  to  prove  that 
the  Almighty*  who  hath  created  and  placed  this  new  world  at  the 
greatest  distance  it  could  possibly  stand,  east  and  west,  &om  every 
part  of  the  old,  doth,  nevertheless,  disapprove  of  its  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  corrupt  and  abandoned  court  of  Britain;  unless,  I  say, 
ye  can  show  this,  how  can  ye,  on  the  ground  of  your  principles,  jus- 
tify the  exciting  and  stirring  up  the  people  *^  firmly  to  unite  in  the 
mbharrenee  of  all  such  writingif  and  measures^  as  evince  a  desire 
and  design  to  break  off  the  happy  connexion  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  just  and  ne- 
cessary subordination  to  the  king,  and  those  who  are  lawfully 
placed  in  authority  under  him."  What  a  slap  in  the  face  is  here  I 
the  men,  who,  in  the  very  paragraph  before,  have  quietly  and 
passively  resigned  up  the  ordering,  altering  and  disposal  of  kings 
and  governments,  into  the  hands  of  God,  are  now  recalling  their 
principles,  and  putting  in  for  a  share  of  the  business*  Is  it  possi- 
ble, that  the  conclusion,  which  is  here  justly  quoted,  can  any  vra.ys 
follow  from  the  doctrine  laid  down !  The  inconsistency  is  too 
glaring  not  to  be  seen ;  the  absurdity  too  great  not  to  be  laughed 
at ;  and  such  as  could  only  have  been  made  by  those  whose  un- 
derstandings were  darkened  by  the  narrow  and  crabbed  spirit  of 
a  despairing  political  party ;  for  ye  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  but  only  as  a  factional  and  frac- 
tional part  thereof. 

Here  ends  the  examination  of  your  Testimony ;  (which  I  calJ 
upon  no  man  to  abhor,  as  ye  have  done,  but  only  to  read  and 
judge  of  fairly)  to  which  I  subjoin  the  following  remark ;  "  that 
the  setting  up  and  putting  down  of  kings"  must  certainly  mean, 
the  making  him  a  king,  who  is  yet  not  so,  and  the  making  him 
no  king  who  is  already  one.  And  pray  what  hath  this  to  do  in 
the  present  case  ?  We  neither  mean  to  set  up  nor  to  put  dovm, 
neither  to  make  nor  to  unmake^  but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Wherefore,  your  Testimony,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  serves  only  to  dishonor  your  judgment,  and  for  many 
other  reasons  had  better  have  been  let  alone  than  published. 

Ist,  Because  it  tends  to  the  decrease  and  reproach  of  all  refi- 
gion  whatever,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  danger  to  society,  to  make 
it  a  party  in  political  disputes. 

2d,  Beenuse  it  exhibits  a  body  of  men,  n»xnb«c%  ^V  ^V^\sv  ^^a.- 
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avow  the  publishmg  of  political  testimonies,  as  beiog  concerned 
therein  and  approvers  thereof. 

3d,  Because  it  hath  a  tendency  to  undo  that  contmental  har- 
mony and  friendship  which  yourselves,  by  your  late  hbeial  and 
charitable  donations,  hath  lent  a  hand  to  establish;  and  tke 
preservation  of  which,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  alL 

And  here,  without  anger  or  resentment,  I  bid  you  fturewelL 
Sincerely  wishing,  that  as  men  and  Christians,  ye  may  alwajrs 
fully  and  uninterruptedly  enjoy  every  civil  and  religious  right ; 
and  be,  in  your  turn,  the  means  of  securing  it  to  others ;  but  that 
the  example  which  yo  have  unwisely  set,  of  mingling  rengion 
with  politics,  may  be  dipavawtd  and  reprobated  by  every  inhabi' 
tant  of  America* 
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THESE  are  the  times  that  tiy  men's  souls.  The  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from 
the  service  of  his  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves 
the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is 
not  easily  conquered ;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  that 
the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we 
obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly :  'tis  deamess  only  that 
gives  every  thing  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper 
price  upon  its  goods ;  and  it  woidd  be  strange  indeed,  if  so  ce- 
lestial an  article  as  fbeedom  should  not  be  highly  rated.  Britain, 
with  an  army  to  enforce  her  tyranny,  has  declared  that  she 
has  a  right  {not  only  to  tax)  but  **  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever," and  if  being  bound  in  that  manner^  is  not  slavery,  then 
is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  slavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  ex- 
pression is  impious,  U>t  so  unlimited  a  power  can  belong  only  to 
Ood. 

Whether  the  independence  of  the  continent  wius  declared  too 
:80on,  or  delayed  too  long,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  as  an  argu- 
ment ;  my  own  simple  opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  months 
earlier,  it  would  have  been  much  better.  We  did  not  make  a 
proper  use  of  last  winter,  neither  could  we,  while  we  were  in  a 
dependant  state.  However,  the  fault,  if  it  were  one,  was  all  our 
own ;  we  have  none  to  blame  but  om-selves.  But  no  great  deal 
it  lost  yet ;  all  that  Howe  has  been  doing  for  this  month  post,  is' 
rather  a  ravage  than  a  conquest,  which  the  spirit  of  the  Jerseys 
a  year  ago  would  have  quickly  repulsed,  and  which  time  asA  ^k 
litUe  resolution  will  soon  recover. 
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I  kilve  As  littld  iuperstitioii  in  me  as  any  nian  living)  btit  tnf 
ftecret  opinion  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  God  Alnughty  will 
kiot  give  up  a  people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsup*' 
portedly  to  perish^  who  have  so  earnestly  and  so  repeatedly 
sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war^  by  every  decent  method 
which  wisdom  coUld  invent  Neither  have  I  so  much  of  the  in- 
fidel in  me,  as  to  suppose  that  He  has  relinquished  the  govern* 
llient  of  the  world*  and  giveii  us  up  to  the  care  o¥  devils ;  and  as 
I  do  not,  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  king  of  Britain  can 
look  up  to  heaven  for  help  against  us  :  a  common  murderer,  a 
highwayman,  or  a  house-breakeri  has  as  good  a  pi^tence  as  he. 

'Tis  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  wiU  sometimes  run 
through  a  country.  All  nations  and  ages  have  been  subject  to 
them :  Britain  has  trembled  like  ttn  ague  At  the  report  of  a  French 
fleet  of  flat  bottomed  boats ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
whole  English  array,  after  ravaging  the  kingdom  of  France,  waa 
driven  back  like  men  petriHed  with  f^ar ;  and  this  brave  exploit 
was  performed  by  a  few  broken  forces  collected  and  headed  by  a 
woman,  Joan  of  Arc.  Would  that  heaven  might  inspire  some 
Jetsey  maid  to  spirit  up  her  countrymen*  and  save  her  fair  fellow 
•ufierers  from  ravage  and  ravishment!  Tet  pamcs*  in  some 
cases*  have  their  uses ;  they  produce  as  much  good  as  hurt. 
Their  duration  is  always  short ;  the  mind  soon  grows  through 
them,  and  acquires  a  firmer  habit  than  before.  But  their  peculiar 
Advantage  is,  that  they  Are  the  touchstones  of  sincerity  and  hyp6« 
erisy,  and  bring  things  and  men  to  light,  which  might  otherwise 
have  lainforever  undiscovered.  In  fact,  they  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  secret  traitors,  which  an  imaginary  apparition  would  have 
upon  a  private  murderer.  They  sifl  out  the  hidden  thoughts  of 
man,  and  hold  them  up  in  public  to  the  world.  Many  a  disguised 
lory  has  lately  shown  his  head,  that  shall  penitentially  solemnize 
with  curses  the  day  en  which  Howe  arrived  upon  the  Delaware. 

As  I  was  with  the  troops  at  fort  Lee,  and  marched  with  them  tb 
the  edge  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  cif^ 
fsumstaaces,  which  those  who  live  at  a  distance,  know  but  little  or 
nothing  of.  Our  situiition  there,  was  exceedingly  cramped,  the 
)>laoe  being  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  North  River  and 
the  Hackensack.  Our  force  was  inconsiderable,  being  not  one 
fourth  so  great  as  Howe  could  bring  against  us.  We  had  no  ar* 
my  at  hand  to  have  relieved  the  garrison,  had  we  shut  our* 
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solves  up  and  stood  on  our  defence.  Our  ammunition*  light  ar« 
Ullery,  and  the  host  part  of  our  stores,  had  been  removed,  on  the 
apprehension  that  Howe  would  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  Jerseys, 
in  which  case  fort  Lee  could  be  of  no  use  to  us  ;  for  it  must  oc« 
cur  to  every  thinking  man,  whether  in  the  army  or  not,  that  these 
kind  of  field  forts  are  only  for  temporary  purposes,  and  last  in 
use  no  longer  than  the  enemy  directs  iiis  force  against  the  parti- 
cular object,  which  such  forts  are  raised  to  defend.  Such  was 
•ur  situation  and  condition  at  fort  Lee  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  November,  wlien  an  officer  arrived  with  infonnation  that  the 
enemy  with  200  boats  had  landed  about  seven  miles  above :  Ma- 
jor General  Green,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  immediately 
ordered  them  under  arms,  and  sent  express  to  General  Washing- 
ton at  the  town  of  Hackensack,  distant  by  the  way  of  the  ferry, 
six  miles.  Our  first  object  was  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the 
Hackensack,  which  laid  up  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  us, 
about  six  miles  from  us,  and  three  from  them.  General  Wash« 
ington  arrived  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  towards  the  bridge,  which  place  I  expected 
we  should  have  a  brush  for ;  however,  they  did  not  choose  to  dis- 
pute it  with  us,  and  the  greatest  part  of  our  troops  went  over  the 
bridge,  the  rest  over  the  ferry,  except  some  which  passed  at  a 
tnili  on  a  small  creek,  l^tween  the  bridge  and  the  ferry,  and  made 
their  way  through  some  marshy  grounds  up  to  the  town  of  Hac- 
kensack, and  there  passed  the  river.  We  brought  off  as  much 
baggage  as  the  wagons  could  contain,  the  rest  was  lost.  The 
simple  object  was  to  bring  off  the  garrison,  and  march  them  on 
till  they  could  be  strengthened  by  the  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  mi- 
litia, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  stand.  We  staid  four  days  at 
Newark,  collected  our  out-posts  with  some  of  the  Jersey  militia* 
and  marched  out  twice  to  meet  the  enemy,  on  being  informed  that 
they  were  advancing,  though  our  numbers  were  greatly  inferior 
to  theirs.  Howe,  in  my  little  opinion,  committed  a  groat  error  in 
generalship  m  not  throwing  a  body  of  forces  off  from  Staten  Island 
through  Ambuy,  by  which  means  he  might  have  seized  all  our 
stores  at  Brun&wick.  and  intercepted  our  march  into  Pennsylva- 
nia :  but  if  we  believe  the  power  of  hell  to  be  limited,  we  must 
likewise  believe  that  their  agenU  are  under  some  providential 
contro* . 
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I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  our  retreat 
to  the  Delaware ;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  both  offi* 
cers  and  men,  thon^  greatly  harrassed  and  fatigued,  freq[ueBdy 
i^ithout  rest,  covering,  <nr  provision,  the  inevitable  conseqiMOces 
of  a  long  retreat,  bore  it  with  a  manly  and  martial  spirit.  All 
their  wishes  centered  in  one,  which  was,  that  the  country  would 
turn  out  and  help  them  to  drive  the  enemy  back.  Voltaire  baa 
remarked  that  king  William  never  appeared  to  full  advantage  but 
in  difficulties  and  in  action ;  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on 
General  Washington,  for  the  character  fits  him.  There  is  a  na- 
tural firmness  in  some  minds  which  cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles, 
but  which,  when  unlocked,  discovers  a  cabinet  of  fortitude  ;  and 
I  reckon  it  among  those  kind  of  public  blessings,  which  we  do  not 
immediately  see,  that  God  hath  blest  him  with  uninterrupted 
health,  and  given  him  a  mind  that  can  even  flourish  upon  care. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  some  miscellaneous  remarka 
on  the  state  of  our  affairs ;  and  shall  begin  %vith  asking  the  fo]*> 
lowing  question,  Why  is  it  that  the  enemy  have  lefl  the  New- 
England  provinces,  and  made  these  middle  ones  the  seat  of  war  7 
The  answer  is  easy :  New-England  is  not  infested  with  tories^ 
and  we  are.  I  have  been  tender  in  raising  the  cry  against  these 
men,  and  used  numberless  arguments  to  show  them  their  danger, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  sacrifice  a  world  eithf  r  to  their  folly  or  their 
baseness.  The  period  is  now  arrived,  in  which  either  they  or  we 
must  change  our  sentiments,  or  one  or  both  must  fall.  And 
what  is  a  tory  ?  Good  God  !  what  is  he  ?  I  should  not  be  afraid 
to  go  with  a  hundred  whigs  against  a  thousand  tories,  were  they 
to  attempt  to  get  into  arms.  Every  tory  is  a  coward  ;  for  ser* 
vile,  slavish,  self-interested  fear  is  the  foundation  of  toryism ; 
and  a  man  under  such  influence,  though  he  may  be  cruel,  never 
can  be  brave. 

But,  before  the  line  of  irrecoverable  separation  be  drawn  be» 
tween  us,  let  us  reason  the  matter  together  :  your  conduct  is  aa 
invitation  to  the  enemy,  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  you  has 
heart  enough  to  join  him.  Howe  is  as  much  >  deceived  by  you 
as  the  American  cause  is  injured  by.  you.  lie  expects  you  will 
all  take  up  arms,  and  flock  to  his  standard,  with  muskets  on  your 
shoulders.  Your  opinion9  are  of  no  use  to  him,  unless  you  sup* 
port  him  personally,  for  'tis  soldiers,  and  not  tories,  that  he 
wants. 


]■ 
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I  onc8  felt  all  that  land  of  anger,  which  a  man  ought  to  feel, 
again3t  the  mean  principles  that  are  held  by  the  tones :  a  noted 
CNOte,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Amboy,  was  standing  at  his  door,  with 
as  pretty  a  child  in  his  hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  after  speaking  his  mind  as  freely  as  he  thought  was 
prudent,  finished  with  this  unfatherly  expression,  "  Well !  give 
tne  peace  in  my  daj^."  Not  a  man  lives  on  the  continent  but  fully 
believes  that  a  separation  must  some  time  or  other  finally  take 
place,  and  a  generous  parent  should  have  said,  *^  Jf  there  must 
be  trouble^  let  it  be  in  my  day,  that  my  child  may  have  peace ;" 
and  this  single  reflection,  well  apptiedj  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
every  man  to  duty.  Not  a  place  upon  earth  might  be  so  happy 
as  America.  Her  situation  is  remote  from  all  the  wrangling 
world,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do  out  to  trade  with  them.  A  man 
can  distinguish  in  himself  between  temper  and  principle,  and 
I  am  as  confident,  as  I  am  that  God  governs  the  world,  that 
America  will  never  be  happy  till  she  gets  clear  of  foreign  domi- 
nion. Wars,  without  ceasing,  will  break  out  till  that  period  ar- 
rives, and  the  continent  must  in  the  end  be  conqueror ;  for  though 
the  flame  of  liberty  may  sometimes  cease  to  shine,  the  coal  can 
never  expire. 

America  did  not,  nor  does  not  want  force ;  but  she  wanted  a 
proper  application  of  that  force.  Wisdom  is  not  the  purchase  of 
a  day,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  err  at  the  first  setting 
ofi*.  From  an  excess  of  tenderness,  we  were  unwilling  to  raise 
an  army,  and  trusted  our  cause  to  the  temporary  defence  of  a 
well-meaning  militia.  A  summer's  experience  has  now  taught  us 
better ;  yet  with  those  troops,  while  they  were  collected,  we  were 
able  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and,  thank  God ! 
they  are  again  assembling.  I  always  considered  militia  as  the 
best  troops  in  the  world  for  a  sudden  exertion,  but  they  will  not 
do  for  a  long  campaign.  Howe,  it  is  probable,  will  make  an  at- 
tempt on  this  city ;  should  he  fail  on  this  side  the  Delaware,  he  is 
ruined :  if  he  succeeds,  our  cause  is  not  ruined.  He  stakes  all 
a^  his  side  against  a  part  on  ours ;  admitting  he  succeeds,  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  armies  from  both  ends  of  the  continent 
will  march  to  assist  their  suffering  friends  in  the  middle  states  ; 
for  he  cannot  go  every  where,  it  is  impossible.  I  consider  Howe 
as  the  greatest  enemy  the  tories  have ;  he  is  bringing  a  war  into 
their  country,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly  for  them- 
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selves,  they  had  been  clear  of.  Should  he  now  be  expelled,  I  wish 
with  all  the  devotion  of  a  Christian,  that  the  names  of  whig  and 
toTj  may  never  more  be  mentioned ;  but  should  the  tories  give  him 
encouragement  to  come,  or  assistance  if  he  come,  I  as  sincerely 
wish  that  our  next  year's  arms  may  expel  them  from  the  contineaty 
and  the  congress  appropriate  their  possessions  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  suffered  in  welMoing.  A  single  successful  bat- 
tle next  year  will  settle  the  whole.  America  could  carry  on  a  two 
years  war  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  disaffected  per* 
sons,  and  be  made  happy  by  their  expulsion*  Say  not  that  this  in 
revenge,  call  it  rather  the  sofl  resentment  of  a  suffering  people, 
who,  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  good  of  allj  have  staked 
their  own  all  upon  a  seemingly  doubtful  event.  Tet  it  is  folly  to 
argue  against  determined  hardness;  eloquence  may  strike  the 
ear,  and  the  language  of  sorrow  draw  forth  the  tear  of  compaa* 
sion,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  steeled  with  preju- 
dice. 

Quitting  this  class  of  met,  I  turn  with  the  warm  ardor  of  a 
friend  to  those  who  have  nobly  stood,  and  are  yet  determined  to 
stand  the  matter  out :  I  call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  all :  not  on 
this  state  or  that  state,  but  on  every  state  ;  up  and  help  us ;  lay 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  better  have  too  much  force  than  too 
little,  when  so  gre^t  an  object  is  at  stake.  Let  it  be  told  to  the 
future  world,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope 
and  virtue  could  survive,  that  the  city  and  the  country,  alarmed  at 
one  common  danger,  came  forth  to  meet  and  to  repulse  it.  Say 
not  that  thousands  are  gone,  turn  out  your  tens  of  thousands  ; 
throw  not  the  burden  of  the  day  upon  Providence,  but  **  show 
your  faith  by  your  works^^*  that  God  may  bless  you.  It  matters 
not  where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold,  the  evil  or  the 
blessing  will  reach  you  all.  The  far  and  the  near,  the  home 
coimties  and  the  back,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  will  suffer  or  rejoice 
alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not  now,  is  dead  :  the  blood  of  his 
children  will  curse  his  cowardice,  who  shrinks  back  at  a  time 
when  a  little  might  have  saved  the  whole,  and  made  them  happy* 
I  love  the  man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather  strength 
from  distress,  and  grow  brave  by  reflection.  'Tis  the  business  of 
little  minds  to  shrink ;  but  he  whose  heart  is  firm,  and  whose  oon* 
science  approves  his  conduct,  will  pursue  his  principles  unto 
death.     My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  as  straight  and 
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clear  as  a  ray  of  light.  Not  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  believe,  could  have  induced  me  to  support  an  offensive  war 
for  I  think  it  murder  ;  but  if  a  thief  breaks  into  my  l^ouse,  bums 
and  destroys  my  property,  and  kills  or  threatens  to  kill  me,  or 
those  that  are  in  it,  and  to  \^  bind  me  in  all  casts  whatsoever ,"  to 
his  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suffer  it  1  Whi^t  signifies  it  to  me,  whe-r 
ther  he  who  does  it  is  a  king  or  a  common  man  ;  my  countryman 
or  not  my  countryman  ;  whether  it  be  done  by  an  individual  vil- 
lain, or  an  army  of  them  ?  If  we  reason  to  the  root  of  things  we 
shall  find  no  difference ;  neither  can  any  just  cause  be  assigned 
why  we  should  punish  in  the  one  case  and  pardon  in  the  other. 
Let  them  call  me  rebel,  and  welcome,  I  feel  no  concern  from  It ; 
but  I  should  suffer  the  misery  of  devils,  were  I  to  make  a  whore 
of  my  soul  by  swearing  allegiance  to  one  whose  character  is  thai 
of  a  sottish,  stupid,  stubborn,  worthless,  brutish  man.  I  conceive 
likewise  a  horrid  idea  in  receiving  mercy  from  a  being,  who  at  the 
last  day  shall  be  shrieking  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover 
him,  and  fleeing  with  terror  from  the  orphan,  tl^e  widow,  and  the 
slain  of  America. 

There  are  cases  which  cannot  be  overdone  by  language,  and 
this  is  one.  There  are  persons  too  who  see  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  evi^  which  threatens  them,  they  solace  themselves  with  hopes 
that  tne  enemy,  if  he  succeed,  will  be  merciful.  It  is  th,e  mad- 
ness of  folly,  to  expect  mercy  from  those  who  have  refused  to  do 
justice  ;  and  even  mercy,  where  conquest  is  the  object,  is  only  a 
trick  of  war  ;  the  cunning  of  the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wolf;  and  we  ought  to  guard  equally  against  both. 
Howe's  first  object  is  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  to 
terrify  or  seduce  the  people  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  receive 
mercy.  The  ministry  recommended  the  same  plan  to  Gage,  and 
this  is  what  the  tories  call  making  their  peace,  **  a  peace  tohich 
passetk  all  understanding^^  indeed  !  A  peace  which  would  be  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  a  worse  niin  than  any  we  have  yet 
tnought  of.  Ye  men  of  Pennsylvania,  do  reason  upon  these 
things !  Were  the  back  counties  to  give  up  their  arms,  they 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are  all  armed  :  this 
perhaps  is  what  some  tories  would  not  be  sorry  for.  Were  the 
home  counties  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  the  back  counties,  who  would  then  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chastise  their  defection  at  pleasure.     And  ^^^t^. 
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any  one  state  to  give  up  its  arms,  that  state  must  be  garrisoned 
by  all  Howe's  army  of  Britons  and  Hessians  to  preserve  it  from 
the  anger  of  the  rest.  Mutual  fear  is  the  principal  link  in  the 
chain  of  mutual  love,  and  wo  be  to  that  state  that  breaks  the  com- 
pact. Howe  is  mercifully  inviting  you  to  barbarous  destruction, 
and  men  must  be  either  rogues  or  fools  that  will  not  see  it.  I 
dwell  not  upon  the  powers  of  imagination ;  I  bring  reason  to 
your  ears ;  aad  in  language  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C,  hold  up  truth  to 
your  eyes. 

I  thank  God  that  I  fear  not.  I  see  no  real  cause  for  fear.  I 
know  our  situation  well,  and  can  see  the  way  out  of  it.  While 
our  army  was  collected,  Howe  dared  not  risk  a  battle,  and  it  is  no 
credit  to  him  that  he  decamped  from  the  White  Plains,  and  waited 
a  mean  opportunity  to  ravage  the  defenceless  Jerseys ;  but  it  is 
great  credit  to  us,  that,  with  a  handful  of  men,  we  sustained  an 
orderly  retreat  for  near  an  hundred  miles,  brought  off  our  ammu- 
nition, all  our  field  pieces,  the  "greatest  part  of  our  stores,  and  had 
four  rivers  to  pass.  None  can  say  that  our  retreat  was  precipi- 
tate, for  we  were  near  three  weeks  in  performing  it,  that  the  coun- 
try might  have  time  to  come  in.  Twice  we  marched  back  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  remained  out  till  dark.  The  sign  of  fear 
was  not  seen  in  our  camp,  and  had  not  some  of  the  cowardly  and 
disaiTected  inhabitants  spread  false  alarms  through  the  country, 
the  Jerseys  had  never  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  again 
collected  and  collecting,  our  new  army  at  both  ends  of  the  conti- 
nent is  recruiting  fast,  and  we  shall  be  able,  to  open  the  next 
campaign  with  sixty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  clothed. 
This  is  our  situation,  and  who  will  may  know  it  By  perseve- 
rance and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  issue ;  by 
cowardice  and  submission,  the  sad  choice  of  a  variety  of  evils — 
a  ravaged  country — a  depopulated  city — ^habitations  without 
safety,  and  slavery  without  hope— our  homes  turned  into  barracks 
and  bawdy-houses  for  Hessians,  and  a  future  race  to  provide  for, 
whose  fathers  we  shall  doubt  of.  Look  on  this  picture  and  weep 
over  it !  and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thoughtless  wretch  who  be^ 
lieves  it  not,  let  him  suffer  it  unlamented. 

^    COMMON  SENSE. 
D$eimb€r2Z  1776. 
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TO  LORD  HOWE. 


What's  in  the  name  of  lord  that  I  should  fear 
To  faring  my  grievance  to  the  public  ear  ? 

ChurckOL 

Unitersal  empire  is  the  prerogative  of  a  writer.  His  con- 
cerns are  with  all  mankind,  and  though  he  cannot  command  their 
obedience,  he  can  assign  them  their  duty.  The  Republic  of 
Letters  is  more  ancient  than  monarchy,  and  of  far  higher  charac- 
ter in  the  world  than  the  vassal  court  of  Britain ;  he  that  rebels 
against  reason  is  a  real  rebel,  but  he  that  in  defence  of  reason, 
rebels  against  tyranny,  has  a  better  title  to  **  Defender  of  the 
Faith^^^  than  George  the  third. 

As  a  military  man  your  lordship  may  hold  out  the  sword  of 
war,  and  call  it  the  *'  ultima  ratio  regwn ;"  the  last  reason  of 
Kings ;  we  in  return  can  show  you  the  sword  of  justice,  and  call 
it,  '*  the  best  scourge  of  tyrants.''  The  first  of  these  two  may 
threaten,  or  even  frighten  for  a  while,  and  cast  a  sickly  languor 
over  an  insulted  people,  but  reason  will  soon  recover  the  debauch, 
and  restore  them  again  to  tranquil  fortitude.  Tour  lordship,  I 
find,  has  now  commenced  author,  and  published  a  Proclamation ; 
I  have  published  a  Crisis ;  as  they  stand,  they  are  the  antipodes 
of  each  other ;  both  cannot  rise  at  once,  and  one  of  them  must 
descend ;  and  so  quick  is  the  revolution  of  things,  that  your  lord- 
ship's performance,  I  see,  has  already  fallen  many  degrees  from 
its  first  place,  and  b  now  just  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  political 
horizon. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  a  pitch  of  infatuation,  blind  folly  and 
obstinacy  will  carry  mankind,  and  your  lordship's  drowsy 
proclamation  is  a  proof  that  it  does  not  even  quit  them  in 
their  sleep.  Perhaps  you  thought  America  too  was  taking  a  nap, 
and  therefore  chose,  like  Satan  to  Eve,  to  whia^i  ^^  ^^x^xscv 
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fiofUy,  lest  you  should  awaken  her.  This  continent  sir,  is  tdo 
extensive  to  sleep  all  at  once,  and  too  watchful,  even  in  its  slum- 
bers, not  to  startle  at  the  unhallowed  foot  of  an  invader.  Yoii 
knay  issue  your  proclamations,  and  welcome,  for  we  have  learned 
to  '^  reverence  ourselves,"  and  scorn  the  insulting  ruffian  that 
employs  you.  America,  for  your  deceased  brother's  sake,  would 
•  gladly  have  shown  you  respect,  and  it  is  a  new  aggravation  to  her 
feelings,  that  Howe  should  be  forgetful,  and  raise  his  sword 
tigainst  those,  who  at  their  own  charge  raised  a  monument  t6 
his  brother.  But  your  master  has  commanded,  and  you  have 
not  enough  of  nature  left  to  refuse.  Surely !  there  must  be  some- 
thing strangely  degenerating  in  the  love  of  monarchy,  that  can  so 
completely  wear  a  man  down  to  an  ingrate,  and  make  him  proud 
to  lick  the  dUst  that  kings  have  trod  upoii.  A  few  moro  yeard, 
should  you  survive  them,  will  bestow  on  you  the  title  of  "  an  old 
man  :"  and  in  some  hour  of  future  reflection  you  may  probably 
find  the  fitness  of  Wolsey's  despairing  penitence — "  had  I  Served 
my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  thus 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age." 

The  character  you  appear  to  us  in,  is  truly  ridiculoudi  Yottf 
friends,  the  torics,  announced  your  coming,  with  high  descrip- 
tions  of  your  unlimited  powers  ;  but  your  proclamation  has  given 
them  the  lie,  by  showing  you  to  be  a  commissioner  without  au- 
thority. Had  your  powers  been  ever  so  great,  they  were  nothing 
to  us,  further- than  we  pleased  ;  because  we  had  the  same  right 
which  other  nations  had,  to  do  what  we  thought  was  bestk 
**  The  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,"  will  souud  as  pompously  in 
the  world  or  in  history^  as  **  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;"  the 
character  of  General  IVashington  will  fill  a  page  with  as  much 
lustre  as  that  of  Lord  Howe  i  and  the  congress  have  as  much 
right  to  command  the  king  and  parliament  in  London,  to  desist 
from  legislation,  as  they  or  you  have  to  command  the  congress. 
Only  suppose  how  laughable  such  an  edict  would  appear  from  us, 
and  then,  in  that  merry  mood,  do  but  turn  the  tables  upon  your* 
self,  and  you  will  see  how  your  proclamation  is  received  here. 
Having  thus  placed  you  in  a  proper  position  in  which  you  may 
have  a  full  view  of  your  folly,  and  learn  to  despise  it,  I  hold  up  to 
you,  for  that  purpose,  the  followiag  quotation  from  your  o^vn 
lunarian  proclamation. — "  And  we  (lord  Howe  and  general 
Howe)  do  command  (and  in  his  majesty's  name  forsooth)  all 
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such  persons  as  are  assembled  together,  under  the  name  o{ 
general  or  provincial  congresses,  eommittees,  conventions  or  other 
associations,  by  whatever  name  or  names  known  and  distin** 
finished,  to  desist  and  cease  from  all  such  treasonable  actings 
and  doings." 

Tou  introduce  your  proclamation  by  referring  to  your  declara- 
tions of  the  14th  of  July  and  19th  of  September.  In  the  last  of 
these,  you  sunk  yourself  below  the  character  of  a  private  gentle- 
man. That  I  may  not  seem  to  accuse  you  unjustly,  I  shall  state 
the  circumstance :  by  a  verbal  invitation  of  yours,  communicated 
to  congress  by  General  Sullivan,  then  a  prisoner  on  his  parole, 
you  signified  your  desire  of  conferring  with  some  members  of 
that  body  as  private  gentlemen.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  American  congress  to  pay  any  regard  to  a  message  that  at 
best  was  but  a  genteel  affront,  and  had  too  much  of  the  ministe- 
rial complexion  of  tampering  with  private  persons  ;  and  which 
might  probably  have  been  the  case,  had  the  gentlemen  who  were 
deputed  on  the  business,  possessed  that  kind  of  easy  virtue  which 
an  English  courtier  is  so  truly  distinguished  by.  Tour  request, 
however,  was  complied  with,  for  honest  men  are  naturally  more 
tender  of  their  civil  than  their  political  fame.  The  interview 
^nded  as  every  sensible  man  thought  it  would ;  for  your  lordship 
knows,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  Crisis,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  king  of  England  to  promise  the  repeal,  or  even  the  revisal  of 
any  acts  of  parliament ;  wherefore,  on  your  part,  you  had  nothing 
to  say,  more  than  to  request,  in  the  room  of  demanding,  the  entire 
aurrender  of  the  continent ;  and  then,  if  that  was  complied  with) 
to  promise  that  the  inhabitants  should  escape  with  their  lives. 
Thb  was  the  upshot  of  the  conference.  You  informed  the  con- 
ferees that  you  were  two  months  in  soliciting  these  powers.  We 
ask,  what  powers  1  for  as  commissioner  you  have  none.  If  you 
mean  the  power  of  pardoning,  it  is  an  oblique  proof  that  your 
master  was  determined  to  sacrifice  all  before  him ;  and  that  you 
were  two  months  in  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose.  Another 
isvidence  of  his  savage  obstinacy !  From  your  own  account  of 
the  matter  we  may  justly  draw  these  two  conclusions  :  1st,  That 
you  serve  a  monster ;  and  2d,  That  never  was  a  messenger  sent 
on  a  more  foolish  errand  than  yourself.  This  plain  language  may 
perhaps  sound  uncouthly  to  an  ear  vitiMed  by  courtly  refinements; 
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but  words  were  made  for  use,  and  the  fault  lies  in  deserving  themt 
or  the  abuse  in  appljong  them  unfairly. 

Soon  after  your  return  to  New-York,  you  published  a  very  illi« 
berai  and  unmanly  handbill  against  the  congress ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  common  civility,  first  to  screen 
your  national  pride"  by  soliciting  an  interview  with  them  as  private 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  conclusion  to  endeavor  to  deceive  the  mul- 
I  titude  by  making  a  handbill  attack  on  the  whole  body  of  the  con- 
gress ;  you  got  them  together  under  one  name,  and  abused  them 
under  another..  But  the  king  you  serve,  and  the  cause  you  sup- 
port, afford  you  so  few  instances  of  acting  the  gentleman,  that  out 
of  pity  to  your  situation  the  congress  pardoned,  the  insult  by  taking 
no  notice  of  it. 

You  say  in  that  handbill,  **  that  they,  the  congress,  disavowea 
every  purpose  for  reconciliation  not  consonant  with  their  extrava- 
gant and  madmissable  claim  of  independence."  Why,  God  bless 
me !  what  have  you  to  do  with  our  independence  1  We  ask  no 
leave  of  yours  to  set  it  up  ;  we  ask  no  money  of  yours  to  support 
it ;  we  can  do  better  without  your  fleets  and  armies  than  with 
them ;  you  may  soon  have  enough  to  do  to  protect  yourselves 
without  being  burdened  with  us.  We  are  very  willing  to  be  at 
peace  with  you,  to  buy  of  you  and  sell  to  you,  and,  like  young  be- 
ginners in  the  world,  to  work  for  our  living ;  therefore,  why  do 
you  put  yourselves  out  of  cash,  when  we  know  you  cannot  spare 
it,  and  we  do  not  desire  you  to  run  into  debt  ?  I  am  willing,  sir, 
that  you  should  see  your  fbUy  in  every  point  of  view  I  can  place  it 
in,  and  for  that  reason  descend  sometimes  to  tell  you  in  jest  what 
I  wish  you  to  see  in  earnest  But  to  be  more  serious  with  you» 
why  do  you  say,  "  their  independence  V*  To  set  you  right,  sir, 
we  tell  you,  that  the  independency  is  ours,  not  theirs.  The  con- 
gress were  authorised  by  every  state  on  the  continent  to  publish 
it  to  all  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors,  but  only  as  the  heralds  that  proclaimed  it,  or  the  office 
from  which  the  sense  of  the  people  received  a  legal  form ;  and  it 
was  as  much  as  any  or  all  their  heads  were  worth,  to  have  treated 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  submission  under  any  name  whatever. 
But  we  know  the  men  in  whom  we  have  trusted ;  can  £ngland 
say  the  same  of  her  parliament  ? 

,1  come  now  more  particularly  to  your  proclamation  of  the  30tfa 
of  November  last.     Had  you  gained  an  entire  conquest  over  all 
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the  armies  of  America,  and  then  pnt  forth  a  proclamation,  offering 
(what  you  call;  mercy,  your  conduct  would  have  had  some  specious 
show  of  humanity ;  but  to  creep  by  surprise  into  a  province,  and 
there  endeavor  to  terrify  and  seduce  the  inhabitants  from  their  just 
allegiance  to  the  rest  by  promises,  which  you  neither  meant,  nor 
were  able  to  fulfil,  is  both  cruel  and  unmanly :  cruel  in  its  effects ; 
because,  unless  you  can  keep  all  the  ground  you  have  marched 
over,  how  are  you,  in  the  words  of  your  proclamation,  to  secure 
to  your  proselytes  **  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  V  What  is  to 
become  either  of  your  new  adopted  subjects,  or  your  old  friends, 
the  tories,  in  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Trenton,  MounthoUy,  and 
many  other  places,  where  you  proudly  lorded  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  fled  with  the  precipitation  of  a  pursued  thief?     What,  I 
say,  is  to  become  of  those  wretches  7   What  is  to  become  of  thoso 
who  went  over  to  you  from  this  city  and  state  1     What  more  can 
you  can  you  say  to  them  than  **  shifl  for  yourselves  V^     Or  what 
more  can  they  hope  for  than  to  wander  like  vagabonds  over  the 
face  of  the  earth?    Tou  may  now  teU  them  to  take  their  leave 
of  America,  and  all  that  once  was  theirs.     Recommend  them, 
for  consolation,  to  your  master's  court ;  there  perhaps  they  may 
make  a  shifl  to  live  on  the  scraps  of  some  dangling  parasite,  and 
choose  companions  among  thousands  like  themselves.     A  traitor 
is  the  foulest  fiend  on  earth. 

In  a  political  sense  we  ought  to  thank  you  for  thus  bequeath- 
ing estates  to  the  continent ;  we  shall  noon,  at  this  rate,  be  able 
to  carry  on  a  war  without  expense,  and  grow  rich  by  the  ill  policy 
of  lord  Howe,  and  the  generous  defection  of  the  tories.  Had 
you  set  your  foot  into  this  city,  you  would  have  bestowed  estates 
upon  us  which  we  never  thought  of,  by  bringing  forth  traitors  we 
were  unwilling  to  suspect.  But  these  men,  you'll  say,  '*  are  his 
majesty's  most  faithful  subjects ;"  let  that  honor,  then,  be  all 
their  fortune,  and  let  his  majesty  take  them  to  himself. 

I  am  now  thoroughly  disgusted  with  them ;  they  live  in  un- 
grateful ease,  and  bend  their  whole  minds  to  mischief.  It  seems 
as  if  God  had  given  them  over  to  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  and  that 
they  are  open  to  conviction  in  no  other  line  but  that  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  time  to  have  done  with  tarring,  feathering,  carting, 
and  taking  securities  for  their  future  good  behaviour ;  every  sen- 
sible man  must  feel  a  conscious  shame  at  seeing  a  poor  fellow 
hawked  for  a  shdw  about  tike  streets,  when  it  ia  known  he  ia  only 
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the  tool  of  Bome  principa]  yillain,  biassed  into  his  offence  by  the 
force  of  false  reasoning,  or  bribed  thereto,  through  sad  necessity 
We  dishonor  ourselves  by  attacking  such  triiUjig  characters  while 
greater  ones  are  suffered  to  escape ;  'tis  our  duty  to  find  them 
'  out,  and  their  proper  punishment*  would  be  to  exile  them  from  the 
continent  for  ever«  The  circle  of  them  is  hot  so  great  as  some 
imagine ;  the  influence  of  a  few  have  tainted  many  who  are  not 
naturally  corrupt.  A  continual  circulation  of  lies  among  those 
who  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  hearing  them  contradicted,  will 
in  time  pass  for  truth ;  and  the  crime  lies  not  in  the  believer  but 
the  inventor.  I  am  not  for  declaring  war  with  eveiy  man  that  ap- 
pears not  so  warm  as  myself:  difference  of  constitution,  temper, 
habit  of  speaking,  and  many  other  things,  will  go  a  great  way  in 
fixing  the  outward  character  of  a  man,  yet  simple  honesty  may 
remain  at  bottom.  Some  men  have  naturally  a  militaiy  turn,  and 
can  brave  hardships  and  the  risk  of  lifb  with  a  cheerful  face ; 
others  have  not ;  no  slavery  appears  to  them  so  great  as  the  fa- 
tigue of  arms,  and  no  terror  so  powerful  as  that  of  personal  dan- 
ger. What  can  we  say?  Wo  cannot  alter  nature,  neither  ought 
we  to  punish  the  son  because  the  father  begot  him  in  a  coivardly 
mood.  However,  I  believe  most  men  have  more  courage  than 
they  know  of,  and  that  a  little  at  first  is  enough  to  begin  with.  I 
knew  the  time  when  I  thought  that  the  whistling  of  a  cannon  ball 
would  have  frightened  me  almost  to  death :  but  I  have  since  tried 
it,  and  find  that  I  can  stand  it  with  as  little  discomposure,  and,  I 
believe,  with  a  much  easier  conscience  than  your  lordship.  The 
same  dread  would  return  to  me  again  were  I  in  your  situation, 
for  my  solemn  belief  of  your  cause  is,  that  it  is  hellish  and  dam- 
nable, and,  under  that  conviction,  every  thinking  man's  heart 
mu9t  fail  him. 

From  a  concern  that  a  good  cause  should  be  dishonored  by 
the  least  disunion  among  us,  I  said  in  my  former  paper,  No.  1. 
**  That  should  the  enemy  now  be  expelled,  I  wish,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  Christian,  that  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  might 
never  more  be  mentioned,"  but  there  is  a  kqot  of  men  among  us 
of  such  a  venomous  cast,  that  they  will  not  admit  even  one's 
good  wishes  to  act  in  their  favor.  Instead  of  rejoicing  that 
heaven  had,  as  it  were,  providentially  preserved  this  city  from 
plunder  and  destnictiony  by  delivering  so  great  a  part  of  the 
enemy  into  our  hands  with  so  little  effusion  of  blood,  they  stub* 
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bomly  affected  to  disbelieve  it  till  within  an  hour,  nay,  half  an 
hour,  of  the  prisoners  arriving ;  and  the  Quakers  put  forth  a  teck 
timouy,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  signed  **  John  Pemberton," 
declaring  their  attachment  to  the  British  government.*  These 
men  are  continually  harping  on  the  great  sin  of  our  bearing  arms* 
but  the  king  of  Britain  may  lay  waste  the  world  in  blood  and  f^ 
mine,  and  they,  poor  fkllen  souls,  have  nothing  to  say. 

In  some  future  paper  I  intend  to  distinguish  between  the  differ- 
ent kind  of  persons  who  have  been  denominated  tories  ;  for  this 
I  am  clear  in,  that  all  ore  not  so  who  have  been  called  so,  nor  all 
men  whigs  who  were  once  thought  so ;  and  as  I  mean  not  to 
conceal  the  name  of  any  true  friend  when  there  shall  be  occasioD 
to  mention  him,  neither  will  I  that  of  an  enemy,  who  ought  to  be 
known,  let  his  rank,  station  or  religion  be  what  it  may.  Much 
pains  have  been  taken  by  some  to  set  your  lordship's  private  cha^ 
racter  in  an  amiable  light,  but  as  it  has  chiefly  been  done  by  men 
who  know  nothing  about  you^  and  who  are  no  ways  remarkable 
for  their  attachment  to  us,  we  have  qo  just  authority  for  believing 
it  George  the  third  has  imposed  upon  us  by  the  same  artsi  but 
time^  at  length,  has  done  him  justice,  and  the  same  fate  may  pro- 
bably attend  your  lordship.  Your  avowed  purpose  here,  is  to 
kill,  conquer,  plunder,  pardon,  and  enslave-:  and  the  ravages  of 
your  army  through  the  Jerseys  have  been  marked  witli  as  much 
barbarism  as  if  you  bad  openly  professed  yourself  the  prince 
of  ruffians ;  not  even  the  appearance  of  humanity  has  been  pre- 
served either  on  the  march  or  the  retreat  of  your  troops ;  no 
general  order  that  I  could  ever  learn,  has  ever  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent or  even  forbid  your  troops  from  robbery,  wherever  they 
came,  and  the  only  instance  of  justice,  if  it  can  be  called  such» 
which  has  distinguished  you  for  impartiality,  is,  that  you  treated 
and  plundered  all  alike ;  what  could  not  be  carried  away  has 
been  destroyed,  and  mahogany  furniture  has  been  deliberately 
laid  on  fire  for  fuel,  rather  than  the  men  should  be  fatigued  with 

*  I  have  ever  been  careful  of  charging  offences  upon  whole  societies  of  men, 
but  as  the  paper  referred  to  is  put  forth  by  an  unknown  set  of  men,  who  claim 
to  themselves  the  rig:ht  of  representing  the  whole :  and  while  the  whole  so- 
ciety of  Quakers  *dmit  its  validity  by  a  sileht  acknowledgment,  it  is  impoesi* 
blc  that  any  distinction  can  be  made  by  the  public :  and  the  more  so,  because 
liie  NewTiork  paper  of  the  30th  of  December,  printed  by  permission  of  ouf 
enemies,  says  that  "the  Quakers  begin  to  speak  openly  ot  their  attachment  to- 
the  British  coiwtitution.*'  We  are  eeruin  that  wo  have  many  friends  am<m% 
ihem,  and  wLsii  to  know  them. 

Vt»L«  J.  12 
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cutting  wood.*  There  was  a  time  when  the  whigs  confideJ 
much  in  your  supposed  candor,  and  the  tones  rested  themselves 
m  your  favor ;  the  experiments  have  now  been  made,  and  failed  ; 
in  every  town,  nay,  every  cottage,  in  the  Jerseys,  where  your 
arms  have  been,  is  a  testimony  against  you.  How  you  may  rest 
under  this  sacrifice  of  character  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  you  sleep  and  rise  with  the  daily  curses  of  thousands  upon 
you ;  perhaps  the  misery  which  the  tories  have  suffered  by  your 
proffered  mercy,  may  give  them  some  claim  to  their  country's 
pity,  and  be  in  the  end  the  best  favor  you  could  show  them. 

In  a  folio  general-order  book  belonging  to  Col.  Rhol's  batta- 
lion, taken  at  Trenton,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  council 
of  safety  for  this  state,  the  following  barbarous  order  is  frequently 

0 

repeated,  ^  His  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  orders,  that 
all  inhabitants  who  shell  be  found  with  arms,  not  having  an  o£B- 
cer  with  them,  shall  be  immediately  taken  and  hung  up.''  How 
many  you  may  thus  have  privately  sacrificed,  we  know  not,  and 
the  account  can  only  be  settled  in  another  world.  Your  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  in  order  to  distress  them  to  enlist  into  your 
infernal  pervice,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  instance  in  Europe. 
Tet  this  is  the  humane  lord  Howe  and  his  brother,  whom  the  to- 
nes and  their  three-quarter  kindred,  the  Quakers,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  have  been  holding  up  for  patterns  of  justice  and 
mercy ! 

A  bad  cause  will  ever  be  supported  by  bad  means  and  bad 
men ;  and  whoevw  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  strictly  into 
things,  will  find  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  Of  oppression  and 
impiety,  more  or  less,  governs  through  your  whole  party  in  both 
countries :  not  many  days  ago,  I  accidentally  fell  in  company 
with  a  person  of  this  city  noted  for  espousing  your  cau^e,  and  on 
my  remarking  to  him,  *^  that  it  appeared  clear  to  me,  by  the  late 
providential  turn  of  affiurs,  that  God  Almighty  was  visibly  on  our 
side,"  h^  replied,  **  We  care  nothing  for  that,  you  may  have  Him, 
and  welcome ;  if  we  have  but  enough  of  the  devil  on  our  side, 
we  shall  do.''     However  carelessly  this  might  be  spoken,  matters 


*  As  anme  people  may  doubt  the  truth  of  such  wanton  destruction,  I  think 
it  reccssary  to  intbim  them,  that  one  of  the  people  dolled  Quakers,  who  liyes 
at  Trenton,  care  me  this  infonmation,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Michael  Hutdiin- 
son,  (one  of  uie  same  profession,)  who  lives  near  Trtnton  farry  on  the  Peaa* 
syWauia  side,  Mr.  Hutchinson  bein^  tiresent. 
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not,  'tis  Btin  the  ituensible  principle  that  directs  bQ  jout  conduct, 
and  will  at  last  most  assuredly  deceive  and  ruin  you. 

If  ever  a  aation  was  mad  and  foolish,  blind  to  its  own  interest 
and  bent  on  its  own  destiuction,  it  is  Britain.  There  are  such 
things  as  natjonal  sins,  and  though  the  purushment  of  iudividuala 
may  be  reserved  to  anolhtr  world,  national  ponishment  can  only 
be  inflicted  in  ihii  world.  Britain,  as  a  nation,  is,  in  my  inmost 
belief,  the  greatest  and  most  ungrateful  cfTender  against  God  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  '.  blessed  with  all  the  commerce  she 
could  wish  for,  and  furnished,  by  a  vast  extension  of  dominion,  . 
with  the  means  of  civilizing  both  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
she  has  made  no  other  use  trf*  boUi  than  proudly  to  idolise  ber 
own  "  thunder,"  and  rip  up  the  bowels  of  whole  countrtea  f<-r 
what  she  could  get :  Like  Alexander,  she  has  made  war  her 
sport,  and  inflicted  misery  for  prodigality's  sake.  The  blood  of 
India  is  not  yet  repaid,  nor  the  wretchedness  of  Africa  yet  re- 
quited. Of  late  she  has  enlarged  her  list  of  national  cruelties, 
by  her  butcherly  destruction  of  the  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincents,  and 
returning  an  answer  by  the  sword  to  the  meek  prayer  for  "  Ptaet, 
liberty  and  Mofely."  These  are  serious  things,  and  whatever  a 
foolish  tyrant,  a  debauched  court,  a  tracing  legishiture,  or  a 
blinded  people  may  think,  the  national  account  with  heaven  must 
some  day  or  other  be  settled  :  all  countries  have  sooner  or  later 
been  called  to  their  reckoning ;  the  proudest  empires  have  sunk 
when  the  halance  was  struck ;  and  Britain,  like  an  individual 
penitent  most  undeq^  her  day  of  sorrow,  and  the  sooner  it  hap- 
pens to  her  the  better :  as  I  wish  it  over,  I  wish  it  to  come,  but 
withal  wish  that  it  may  be  as  Ught  as  possible. 

Perhaps  your  lordship  has  no  taste  for  serious  things  ;  by  your 
connexions  in  England  I  should  suppose  not :  therefore  I  shall 
Aittp  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  take  it  up  in  a  line  in  which  you 
will  better  understand  me. 

By  what  means,  may  I  ask,  do  you  expect  to  conquer  Ame- 
rica! If  you  could  not  e^ct  it  in  the  summer,  when  our  army 
was  less  than  yours,  nor  in  (he  winter,  when  we  bad  none,  how 
are  you  to  do  it  T  In  point  of  generalship  you  have  been  outwit- 
ted, and  in  point  of  fortitude  outdone  ;  your  advantages  turn  out 
to  your  loss,  and  show  ua  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  ruin  you  by 
giAs  :  like  a  game  of  drafts,  we  can  move  out  of  one  square  to 
let  foa  come  in,  in  order  thai  we  may  afterwards  ^a3*»  ^"i  « 
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three  foi*  one  ;  and  ftd  we  can  always  keep  a  double  corner  for 
ourselves,  we  can  always  prevent  a  total  defeat.  You  cannot  be 
BO  insensible,  as  not  to  see  that  we  have  two  to  one  the  advan-* 
tage  of  you,  because  we  conquer  by  a  drawn  game,  and  you  lose 
by  it.  Burgoyne  might. have  taught  your  lordship  this  know-^ 
ledge ;  he  has  been  long  a  student  in  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

I  have  no  other  idea  of  conquering  countries  than  by  subduing 
the  armies  which  defend  them  :  have  you  done  this,  or  can  you 
do  it  ?  If  you  have  not,  it  would  be  civil  in  you  to  let  your  pro> 
clamations  alone  for  the  present ;  otherwise,  you  will  ruin  more 
lories  by  your  grace  and  favor^  than  you  will  whigs  by  your  arms. 

Were  you  to  obtain  possession  of  this  city^  you  Would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  more  than  to  plunder  it.  To  hold  it  in  the 
manner  you  hold  New-York^  would  be  an  additional  dead  weight 
upon  your  hands  :  and  if  a  general  conquest  is  your  object,  you 
had  better  be  without  the  city  than  with  it  When  you  have  de* 
feated  all  our  armies,  the  cities  will  fall  into  your  hands  of  them 
selves ;  but  to  creep  into  them  in  the  manner  you  got  into  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  &c.  is  like  robbing  an  orchard  in  the  night  before 
the  fruit  be  ripe,  and  rutming  away  in  the  morning.  Your  expe« 
riment  in  the  Jerseys  is  sufficient  to  teach  you  that  you  have 
something  more  to  do  than  barely  to  get  into  other  people's 
houses  ;  and  your  new  converts,  to  whom  you  promised  all  man 
ner  of  protection,  and  seduced  into  new  guilt  by  pardoning  them 
from  their  former  virtues^  must  begin  to  have  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  both  of  your  power  and  your  policy.  Your  authority 
in  the  Jerseys  is  now  reduced  to  the  small  circle  which  your 
army  occupies,  and  your  proclamation  is  no  where  else  ideen  lut-" 
less  it  be  to  be  laughed  at.  The  mighty  subduers  of  the  conti-* 
nent  have  retreated  into  a  nut-shell,  and  the  proud  forgiven  of 
our  sins  are  fled  from  those  they  came  to  pardon ;  and  all  this  at 
a  time  when  they  were  despatching  vessel  alter  vessel  to  £tig]and 
with  the  great  news  of  every  day.  In  short,  you  have  managed 
your  Jersey  expedition  so  very  dexterously,  that  the  dead  only 
are  conquerors,  because  none  will  dispute  the  ground  with  them. 

In  all  the  wars  which  you  have  formerly  been  concerned  in^ 
you  had,  only  armies  to  contend  with ;  in  this  case  you  h&ve  both 
feji  army  and  a  country  to  combat  with.  In  former  wars,  the 
countries  followed  the  fate  of  their  capitab ;  Canada  fell  with 
Quebec,  aad  Minorca  with  Poit  MahoU  or  St  Phillips ;  by  8ub» 
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duing  those*  the  conquerors  opened  a  way  into,  and  became  mas- 
ters of  the  country  :  here  it  is  otherwise ;  if  you  get  possession 
of  a  city  here,  you  are  obliged  to  shut  yourselves  up  in  it,  and 
can  make  no  other  use  of  it,  than  to  spend  your  country's  money 
in.  This  is  all  the  advantage  you  have  drawn  from  New-York ; 
and  you  would  draw  less  from  Philadelphia,  because  it  requires 
more  force  to  keep  it,  iknd  is  much  further  from  the  sea.  A 
pretty  figure  you  and  the  tories  would  cut  in  this  city,  with  a  river 
full  of  ice,  and  a  toi^-n  full  of  fire  ;  for  the  immediate  consequence 
of  your  getting  here  would  be,  that  you  would  be  cannonaded  out 
again,  and  the  tories  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  damage ;  and 
this  sooner  or  later  will  be  the  fate  of  New-York.  , 

I  wish  to  see  the  city  saved,  not  so  much  from  military  as  from 
natural  motives.  'Tis  the  hiding  place  of  women  and  children, 
and  lord  Howe-s  proper  business  is  with  our  armies.  When  I 
put  aU  the  circumstances  together  which  ought  to  be  taken,  I 
'  ^ugh  at  your  notion  of  conquering  America.  Because  you  lived 
ta  a  little  country,  where  an  army  might  run  over  the  whole  in  a 
few  days,  and  where  a  single  company  of  soldiers  might  put  a 
multitude  to  the  route,  you  expected  to  find  it  the  same  here.  It 
is  plain  that  you  brought  over  with  you  all  the  narrow  notions 
you  were  bred  up  with,  and  imagined  that  a  proclamation  in  the 
king's  name  was  to  do  great  things;  but  Englishmen  always 
travel  for  knowledge,  and  your  lordship,  I  hope,  will  return,  if 
YOU  return  at  allf  much  wiser  than  you  came. 

We  may  be  surprised  by  events  we  did  not  expect,  and  in  that 
interval  of  recollection  you  may  gain  some  temporary  advantage : 
such  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  we  soon  ripen  again  into 
reason,  collect  our  strength,  and  while  you  are  preparing  for  a 
triumph,  we  come  upon  you  with  a  defeat.  Such  it  has  been, 
and  such  it  would  be  were  you  to  try  it  a  hundred  times  over. 
Were  you  to  garrison  the  places  you  might  march  over,  in  order 
to  secure  their  subjection,  (for  remember  you  can  do  it  by  no 
other  means,)  your  army  would  be  like  a  stream  of  water  running 
to  nothing.  By  the  time  you  extended  from  New-York  to  Vir- 
ginia, you  would  be  reduced  to  a  string  of  drops  not  capable  of 
hanging  together ;  while  we,  by  retreating  from  state  to  state, 
like  a  river  turning  back  upon  itself,  would  acquire  strength  in 
the  same  proportion  as  you  lost  it,  and  in  the  end  be  capable  of 
ovQrv'helmin^r  vou.     The  country,  in  the  mean  time,  would  suf- 
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fer,  but  it  is  a  day  of  sufTering,  and  we  ought  to  expect  it.    What 
we  contend  for  is  worthy  the  affliction  we  may  go  through.     If 
we  get  but  bread  to  eat^  and  any  kind  of  raiment  to  put  on,  we 
ought  not  only  to  be  contented,  but  thankful.   More  than  thai  we 
ought  not  to  look  fur,  and  less  than  that  heaven  has  not  yet  suf- 
fered us  to  want.     He  that  would  sell  his  birth  right  for  a  little 
«a//,  is  as  worthless  as  he.  who  sold  it  for  porridge  without  palt. 
And  he  that  would  part  with  it  for  a  gay  coat,  or  a  plain  coat, 
ought  for  ever  to  be  a  slave  in  buff.     What  are  salt,  sugar  and 
finery,  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  '*  Liberty  and  safety  !** 
Or  what  are  the  inconveniences  of  u  few  months  to  the  tributary 
bondage  of  ages  ?     The  meanest  peasant  in  America,  blest  with 
these  sentiments,  is  a  happy  man  compared  with  a  New-Tork 
tory ;  he  can  eat  his  morsel  without  repining,  and  when  he  has 
done,  can  sweeten  it  with'  a  repast  of  wholesome  air  ;  he  can  take 
his  child  by  the  hand  and  bless  it,  without  feeling  the  conscioua 
shame  of  neglecting  a  parent's  duty. 

'  Tn  publishing  these  remarks  I  have  several  objects  in  view. 
On  your  part  they  are  to  expose  the  folly  of  your  pretended 
authority  as  a  commissioner ;  the  wickedness  of  your  cause  in 
general ;  and  the  impossibility  of  your  conquering  us  at  any  rate. 
On  the  part  of  the  public,  my  intention  is,  to  show  them  their  true 
and  solid  interest ;  to.  encoun^e  them  to  their  own  good,  to  re- 
move the  fears  and  falsities  which  bad  men  have  spread,  and 
weak  men  have  encouraged  ;  and  to  excite  in  all  men  a  love  for 
union,  and  a  cheerfulness  for  duty. 

I  shall  submit  one  more  case  to  y6u  respecting  your  conquest 
of  this  country,  and  then  proceed  to  new  observations. 

Suppose  our  armies  in  every  part  of  this  continent  were  imme- 
diately to  disperse,  every  man  to  his  home,  or  where  else  he 
might  be  safe,  and  engage  to  re-assemble  again  on  a  certain  fu« 
ture  day ;  it  is  clear  that  you  would  then  have  no  army  to  con- 
tend with,  yet  you  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  in  that  case  as  you 
are  now ;  you  would  be  afraid  to  send  your  troops  in  parties  over 
the  continent,  either  to  disarm  or  prevent  us  from  assembling, 
lost  they  should  not  return ;  and  while  you  kept  them  together, 
having  no  army  of  ours  to  dispute  with,  you  could  not  call  it  a 
conquest ;  you  might  furnish  out  a  pompous  page  in  the  London 
Gazette  or  a  New-Tork  paper*  but  when  wq  returned  at  the  i^ 
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pointed  time,  you  would  iMive  the  same  work  to  do  that  you  had 
at  first. 

It  has  been  the  folly  of  Britain  to  suppose  herself  more  pow- 
erful than  she  really  is*  and  by  that  means  has  arrogated  to  her- 
self a  rank  in  the  world  she  is  not  entitled  to :  for  more  than  this 
century  past  she  has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  a  war  without 
foreign  assbtance.  In  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  the  number  of  German  troops  and  officers  assisting 
her  have  been  about  equal  with  her  own  ;  ten  thousand  Hessians 
were  sent  to  England  last  war  to  protect  her  from  a  French  in-, 
vasion  ;  and  she  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  her  Cana- 
dian and  West-Indian  expeditions,  had  not  America  been  lavish 
both  of  her  money  and  men  to  help  her  along.  The  only  instance 
in  which  she  was  engaged  singly,  that  I  can  recollect,  was  against 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and  in 
that,  out  of  three  battles,  she  was  twice  beaten,  till  by  thus  re- 
ducing their  numbers,  (as  wc  shall  yours,)  and  taking  a  supply 
ship  that  was  coming  to  Scotland  with  clothes,  arms  and  money, 
(as  we  have  oAen  done,)  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  defeat  them. 
England  was  never  famous  by  land  ;  her  officers  have  generally 
been  suspected  of  cowardice,  have  more  of  the  air  of  a  dancing- 
master  than  a  soldier,  and  by  ihe  samples  which  we  have  taken 
prisoners,  we  give  the  preference  to  ourselves.  Her  strength,  of 
late,  has  lain  in  her  extravagance  ;  but  as  her  finances  and  credit 
are  now  low,  her  sinews  in  that  line  begin  to  fail  fast.  As  a  na- 
tion she  is  the  poorest  in  Europe  ;  for  were  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  to  be  put  up  for  sale  like  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
rupt, it  would  not  fetch  as  much  as  -she  owes  ;  yet  this  thought- 
less wretch  must  go  to  war,  and  with  the  avowed  design,  too,  of 
making  us  beasts  of  burden,  to  support  her  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
and  to  assist  her  afterwards  in  distressing  those  nations  who  are 
now  our  best  friends.  This  ingratitude  may  suit  a  tory,  or  the 
unchristian  peevishness  of  a  fallen  Quaker,  but  none  else. 

'Tis  the  unhappy  temper  of  the  English  to  be  pleased  with  any 
war,  right  or  wrong,  be  it  but  successful ;  but  they  soon  grow 
discontented  with  ill  fortune,  and  it  is  an  even  chance  that  they  are 
as  clamorous  for  peace  next  summer,  as  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters were  for  war  last  winter.  In  this  natural  view  of  things,  your 
lorddhip  iitands  in  a  very  criti^ai  situation :  your  whole  character 
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is  now  staked  upon  your  laurels  ;  if  they  wither,  you  wither  with 
them  ;  if  they  flourish,  you  cannot  live  long  to  look  at  them ;  and 
at  any  rate,  the  black  account  herealler  is  not  far  off.  What 
lately  appeared  to  us  misfortunes,  were  only  blessings  in  disguise ; 
and  the  seeming  advantages  on  your  side  have  turned  out  to  our 
profit.  £ven  our  loss  of  this  city,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  might  be 
a  principal  gain  to  us :  the  more  surface  you  spread  over,  the 
thinner  you  will  be,  and  the  easier  wiped  away  ;  and  our  conso- 
lation under  that  apparent  disaster  would  be,  that  the  estates  of 
the  tories  would  become  securities  for  the  repairs.  In  short, 
there  is  no  old  ground  we  can  fail  upon,  but  some  new  foun- 
dation rises  again  to  support  us.  ^'  We  have  put,  sir,  our  hands 
to  the  plough,  and  cursed  be  he  that  looketh  back." 

Your  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament  last  spring,  declared, 
*'  That  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  great  force  they  had  enabled  him  . 
to  send  to  America,  would  effectually  reduce  the  rebellious  colo- 
nies." It  has  not,  neither  can  it ;  but  it  has  done  just  enough  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  its  own  next  year's  ruin.  You  are  sensible 
that  you  lefl  England  in  a  divided,  distracted  state  of  politics^ 
and,  by  the  command  you  had  here,  you  became  a  principal  prop 
in  the  court  party  ;  their  fortunes  rest  on  yours  ;  by  a  single  ex- 
press you  can  fix  their  value  with  the  public,  and  the  degree  to 
which  their  spirits  shall  rise  or  fall ;  they  are  in  your  hands  as 
stock,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  the  alUy  with  you.  Thus 
situated  and  connected,  you  become  the  unintentional  mechani- 
cal instrument  of  your  own  and  their  overthrow.  The  king  and 
his  ministers  put  conquest  out  of  doubt,  and  the  credit  of  both 
depended  on  the  proof.  To  support  them  in  the  interim,  it  was 
necessary  that  you  should  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  and  we 
can  tell  by  Hugh  Gaine's  New- York  paper  what  the  complexion 
of  the  London  Gazette  is.  With  such  a  list  of  victories  the  na- 
tion cannot  expect  you  will  ask  new  supplies ;  and  to  confess 
your  want  of  them,  would  give  the  lie  to  your  triumphs,  and  im- 
peach the  king  and  his  ministers  of  treasonable  deception.  If 
you  makr^  the  necessary  demand  at  home,  your  party  sinks ;  if 
you  make  it  not,  you  sink  yourself;  to  ask  it  now  is  too  late,  and 
to  ask  it  before  was  too  soon,  and  unless  it  arrive  quickly  will  be 
of  no  use.  In  short,  the  part  you  have  to  act,  cannot  be  acted ; 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  you  have  to  trust  to  isv  to  do  the 


best  jou  can  viih  what  force  jou  have  got,  or  little  more. 
Though  we  have  greatly  exceeded  you  ia  point  of  g^nerabhip 
and  bravery  of  men*  yet,  aa  a  people,  we  have  ^ot  entered  into 
the  full  aoul  of  enterprise ;  for  I,  who  know  JBngland  ^nd  thjB  $«▼ 
position  of  the  people  well,  ani  confident,  that  it  is  easier  for  ua 
to  effect  a  revolution  there,  than  you  a  conquest  here ;  a  few 
thousand  men  landed  in  England  mth  the  declared  design  of  de* 
posing  the  present  king,  bringing  his  ministers  to  trial,  and  setting 
up  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  stead,  would  assuredly  .carry 
their  point,  while  you  were  grovelling  here  ignorant  ojf  the  mati 
ter.  As  I  send  all  my  papers  to  England,  this,  like  Common 
Sense,  will  find  its  way  there  ;  and  though  it  may  put  one  party  • 
on  their  guard,  it  will  infbrm  the  other,  and  the  nation  in  general^ 
of  oui*  design  to  help  them. 

Thus  far,  sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  picture  of  pn>i 
sent  afilkirs  :  you  may  draw  fVom  it  what  conclusions  you  please^ 
1  wish  Its  well  to  the  true  prosperity  of  England  as  you  can,  but  I 
consider  independence  as  Jimerica^a  ntUural  right  and  interest^ 
and  never  could  see  any  real  disservice  it  would  be  to  Britain,  If 
an  English  merchant  receives  an  order,  and  is  paid  for  it,  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  to  him  who  governs  the  country.  This  is  my  cree4 
of  politics.  If  I  have  any  where  expressed  myself  over.'Wi^'inly, 
'tis  from  a  fixed,  immoveable  hatred  I  have,  and  ever  had,  to  cruel 
men  and  cruel  measures.  I  have  likewise  an  aversion  to  monar* 
chy,  as  being  too  debasing  to  the  dignity  of  man  ;  but  I  never 
troubled  others  with  my  notions  till  very  lately,  nor  ever  pub- 
lished a  syllable  in  England  in  my  life.  What  I  write  is  pure 
nature,  and  my  pen  and  my  soul  have  ever  gone  together.  My 
writings  I  have  always  given  away,  reserving  only  the  expense  of 
printing  and  paper,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  I  never  courted 
either  fame  or  interest,  and  my  manner  of  life,  to  those  who  know 
it,  will  justify  what  I  say.  My  study  is  to  be  useful,  and  if  your 
lordship  loves  mankind  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would,  seeing  yoo 
cannot  conquer  us,  cast  about  and  lend  your  hand  towards  ac* 
complishing  a  peace.  Our  independence,  with  Gro4's  blessing, 
we  will  maintain  against  all  the  world ;  but  as  we  wish  to  avoid 
evil  ourselves,  we  wish  not  to  inflict  it  on  others.  I  am  never 
over-inquisitive  into  Che  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  but  I  have  some 
notion,  that  if  you  neglect  the  present  opportunity,  that  it  will  noi 
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be  in  our  power  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  yon  afterwards  ; 
for  whatever  treaties  or  alliances  we  form,  we  shall  most  faith- 
fully abide  by ;  wherefore  you  may  be  deceived  if  you  think  you 
can  make  it  with  us  at*  any  time.  A  lasting  independent  peace 
is  my  wish,  end  and  aim ;  and  to  accomplish  that,  **  /  pray  God 
the  Americans  may  never  be  defeated^  and  /  trust  while  they  have 
good  ojjicere^  and  are  well  comtnandedf**  and  willing  to  be  com- 
manded, **  that  they  if  byer  will  bb." 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  13, 1777. 
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In  the  progress  pf  pontics,  as  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  we  are  not  only  apt  to  forget  the  ground  we  have  travelled 
over,  but  frequently  neglect  to  gather  up  experience  as  we  go. 
We  expend,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  knowledge  of  every  day  on  the 
circumstances  that  produce  it,  and  journey  on  in  search  of  new 
matter  and  new  refinements  :  but  as  it  is  pleasant  and  sometimes 
useful  to  look  back,  even  to  the  first  periods  of  infancy,  and  trace 
the  turns  cmd  windings  through  which  we  have  passed,  so  we  may 
likewise  derive  many  advantages  by  halting  a  while  in  our  politi- 
cal career,  and  taking  a  review  of  the  wondrous  complicated  la- 
byrinth of  little  more  than  yesterday. 

Truly  may  we  say,  that  never  did  men  grow  old  in  so  short  a 
time !  We  have  crowded  the  business  of  an  age  into  the  compass 
of  a  few  months,  and  have  been  driven  through  such  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  things,  that  for  the  want  of  leisure  to  think,  we  una- 
voidably wasted  knowledge  as  we  came,  and  have  lefl  nearly  as 
much  behind  us  as  we  brought  with  us  :  but  the  road  is  yet  rich 
with  the  fragments,  and,  before  we  fully  lose  sight  of  them,  will 
repay  us  for  the  trouble  of  stopping  to  pick  them  up. 

Were  a  man  to  be  totally  deprived  of  memory,  he  would  be  in- 
capable of  forming  any  just  opinion;  every  thing  about  him  would 
seem  a  chaos ;  he  would  have  even  his  own  history  to  a^k  from 
every  one ;  and  by  not  knowing  how  the  world  went  in  his  ab- 
fience,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  oughi  to  go  on  when 
he  recovered,'  or  rather,  returned  to  it  again.  la  like  manner, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  a  too  great  inattention  to  past  occurrences 
retards  and  bewilders  our  judgment  in  every  thing ;  while,  on  the 
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contraiy*  by  comparing  what  is  past  with  what  is  preiient,  we  fro* 
quentlj  hit  on  the  true  character  of  both^  and  become  ¥rise  with 
Very  little  trouble.     It  is  a  kind  of  coimter-march,  by  which  we 
get  iiito  the  rear  of  timci  and  mark  the  movements  and  meaning 
of  things  as  we  make  our  return.     There  are  certain  circum- 
stances^  which*  at  the  time  of  their  happening}  are  a  kind  of  riddles, 
and  as  erery  riddle  is  to  be  followed  by  its  answer,  so  those  kind 
of  circumstances  will  be  followed  by  their  events,  and  those  events 
Iffe  always  the  true  solution.     A  coiisiderable  space  of  time  may 
lispsd  between,  and  unless  we  continue  our  observations  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  the  harmony  of  them  will  pass  away  unnoticed  ( 
but  th6  misfortune  is^  that  partly  from  the  pressing  necessity  of 
Bome  instant  things^  and  partly  from  the  impatience  of  our  own 
tempers,  we  are  frequently  in  such  a  huny  to  make  out  the  mean* 
ing  of  every  thing  as  fast  as  it  happens,  that  we  thereby  never 
truly  understand  it ;  and  not  only  start  new  difficulties  to  our* 
•elves  by  so  doings  but|  as  it  were^  embarrass  Providence  in  hef 
gOod  designs. 

I  have  been  civil  in  stating  this  fault  on  a  large  scale,  for,  as  it 
now  stands,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  levelled  against  any  particu' 
kif  set  of  men ;  but  were  it  to  be  refined  a  little  further,  it  might 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  tones  with  t  degree  of  striking  pnM 
priety :  those  men  have  been  remarkable  for  drawing  sudden  con-» 
elusions  from  single  facts.  The  least  Apparent  mishap  on  our 
side,  or  the  least  seeming  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^ 
have  determined  with  them  the  fate  of  a  whole  campaign.  By 
this  hasty  judgment  they  have  converted  a  retreat  into  a  defeat ; 
Mustook  generalship  for  error ;  while  every  little  advantage  pur- 
posely given  the  enemy,  either  to  Weaken  their  strength  by  divi- 
ding it,  embarrass  their  councils  by  multiplying  their  objects,  or  to 
■e<;ure  a  greater  post  by  the  surrender  of  a  less,  has  been  instantly 
magnified  into  a  conquest.  Thus,  by  quartering  ill  policy  upon 
ill  principles,  they  have  frequently  promoted  the  cause  they  de- 
signed to  injure,  and  injured  that  which  they  intended  to  promote* 
It  is  probable  the  campaign  may  open  before  this  number  comes 
from  the  press.  The  enemy  hAve  long  lain  idle,  and  amused 
themselves  with  carrying  on  the  war  by  proclamations  only% 
While  Uiey  continue  their  delay  our  strength  increases,  and  wefe 
they  to  move  to  action  now,  it  is  a  circumstantial  proof  that  thi^y 
tuve  BO  reinforcement  coming ;  wherefore,  in  eithte  casei  the 


eomparative  advantage  will  be  ounr.  Like  a  pounded,  dis^led 
whale,  they  want  only  time  and  room  to  die  in ;  and  though  in 
the  agony  of  their  exit«  it  may  be  unsafe  to  live,  within  the  flapping 
of  their  tail,  yet  every  hour  shortens  their  date,  and  lessens  their 
power  of  mischief.  If  any  thing  happens  while  this  number  is  in 
the  press,  it  will  afford  me  a  subject  for  the  last  pages  of  it  At 
present  I  am  tired  of  waiting ;  and  as  nether  the  enemy,  nor  the 
state  of  politics  have  yet  produced  any  thing  new,  I  am  thereby 
left  in  the  field  of  general  matter,  undirected  by  any  striking  or 
particular  object  This  Crisis,  therefore*  will  be  made  up  rather 
of  variety  than  novelty,  and  consist  more  of  things  useful  than 
things  wonderfuK 

The  success  of  the  cause,  the  union  of  the  people,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  and*  securing  both)  are  points  which  cannot 
be  too  much  attended  to.  He  who  doubts  of  the  former  is  a  ae« 
sponding  coward,  and  he  who  wilfully  disturbs  the  latter  is  a  trai- 
tor. Their  characters  are  easily  fixed,  and  under  these  short  de- 
scriptions I  leave  them  for  the  present 

One  of  the  greatest  degrees  of  sentimental  um'on  which  Ame- 
rica ever  knew,  was  in  denying  the  right  of  the  British  parliament 
^*  io  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whaisoever,^^  The  declaration 
18^  in  its  form,  an  almighty  one,  and  is  the  loftiest  stretch  of  arbi- 
trary power  that  ever  one  set  of  men,  or  one  country  claimed 
over  another.  Taxation  was  nothing  more  than  the  putting  the  de- 
clared right  into  practice ;  and  this  failing,  recourse  was  had  to 
arms,  as  a  means  to  establish  both  the  right  and  the  practice,  or 
to  answer  a  worse  purpose^  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  number.  And  in  order  to  repay  themselves  the  expense 
of  an  army,  and  to  profit  by  their  own  injustice,  the  colonies  were, 
by  another  law,  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and 
of  consequence  all  property  therein  would  fall  to  the  conquerors. 

The  colonies,  on  their  part,  firsts  denied  the  right ;  secondly ^ 
they  suspended  the  use  of  taxable  articles,  and  petitioned  against 
the  practice  of  taxation :  and  these  failing,  they,  thirdly  y  defended 
Iheir  property  by  force,  as  soon  as  it  was  forcibly  invaded,  and 
in  answer  to  the  declaration  of  rebellion  and  non-protection,  pub- 
lished their  declaration  of  independence  and  right  of  self-pro- 
tection. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  different  stages  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  (1^  paits  are  so  intimately  and  necessarily  coimected  with 
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each  other  as  to  ^  admit  of  no  separation.  A  person,  to  use  a 
trite  phrase,  must  be  a  whig  or  a  torj  in  the  lump.  His  feelings^f 
as  a  man,  may  be  wounded  ;  his  charity,  as  a  Christian,  may  be 
moved  ;  but  his  political  principles  must  go  through  all  the  cases 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  cannot  be  a  whig  in  this  stage, 
and  a  tory  in  thai.  If  he  says  he  is  aguiiist  the  united  inde- 
pendence of  the  continent,  he  is  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  against 
her  in  aU  the  rest ;  because  ihia  last  comprehends  the  whole. 
And  he  may  just  as  well  say,  that  Britain  was  right  in  declaring 
us  rebels  ;  right  in  taxing  us ;  and  right  in  declaring  her  **  rigfU 
to  bind  the  cohnies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  It  signifies  nothing 
what  neutral  ground,  of  his  own  creating,  he  may  skulk  upon  for 
shelter,  for  the  quarrel  in  no  stage  of  it  hath  afforded  any  such 
ground ;  and  either  we  or  Britain  are  absolutely  right  or  abso- 
lutely wrong  through  the  whole. 

Britain,  like  a  gamester  nearly  ruined,  hath  now  put  all  her 
losses  into  one  bet,  and  is  playuig  a  desperate  game  for  the  total. 
If  she  wins  it,  she  wins  from  me  my  life  ;  she  wins  the  continent 
as  the  forfeited  property  of  rebels  ;  the  right  of  taxing  those  that 
are  left  as  reduced  subjects ;  and  the  power  of  binding  them 
slaves:  anA  the  sii\gle  die  which  determines  this  unparalleled 
event  is,  whether  we  support  our  independence  or  she  overturn 
it.  This  is  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  Here  is  the  touch- 
stone to  try  men  by.  He  that  is  not  a  supporter  of  the  indepen^ 
dent  stales  of  America^  in  the  same  degree  that  his  religious  and 
political  principles  toould  suffer  him  to  support  the  government  of 
any  other  country^  of  which  he  caUed  himself  a  subject^  is^  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  word,  a.  tort  ;  and  the  instant  that  he  en* 
deavors  to  bring  his  toryism  into  practice^  he  becomes  a  traitor. 
The  first  can  only  be  detected  by  a  general  test,  and  the  law  hath 
already  provided  for  the  latter. 

It  is  unnatural  and  impoUtic  to  admit  men  who  would  root  up 
our  mdependence  to  have  any  share  in  our  legislation,  either  83 
electors  or  representatives  ;  because  the  support  of  our  indepen- 
dence rests,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  vigor  and  purity  of  our 
public  bodies.  Would  Britain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  much  less 
in  war,  suffer  an  election  to  be  carried  by  men  who  professed 
themselves  to  be  not  her  subjects,  or  allow  such  to  sit  in  parlia 
mentt  Certainly  not 
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But  there  are  a  certain  species  of  tones  with  whom  conscience 
or  principle  hath  nothing  to  do,  and  who  are  so  from  avarice 
only.  Some  of  the  first  fortunes  on  the  continent,  on  the  part  of 
the  whigs,  are  staked  on  the  issue  of  our  present  measures.  And 
•hall  disaffection  only  be  rewarded  with  security?  Can  any 
thing  be  a  greater  inducement  to  a  miserly  man,  than  the  hope  of 
making  his  mammon  safe  ?  And  though  the  scheme  be  fraught 
with  every  character  of  follyi  yet,  so  long  as  he  supposes,  that  by 
doing  m^thing  materially  criminal  against  America  on  one  part, 
and  by  expressing  his  private  disapprobation  against  indepen- 
dence, as  palliative  with  the  enemy  on  the  other  part,  he  stands 
m  a  safe  line  between  both ;  while,  I  say,  this  ground  be  suf- 
fered to  remain,  craf^,  and  the  spirit  of  avaripe,  will  point  it  out* 
and  men  will  not  be  wanting  to  fill  up  this  most  contemptible  of 
all  characters. 

These  men,  ashamed  to  own  the  sordid  cause  from  whence 
their  disaffection  springs,  add  thereby  meanness  to  meanness,  by 
endeavoring  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy ; 
that  is,  they  had  rather  be  thought  to  be  tories  from  some  kind  of 
principhy  than  tories  by  having  no  principle  ai  ali.  But  till  such 
time  as  they  can  show  some  real  reason,  natural,  political,  or 
conscientious,  -on  which  their  objections  to  independence  are 
founded,  we  are  not  obliged  to  give  them  credit  for  being  tories 
of  the  first  stamp,  but  must  set  them  down  as  tories  of  the  last. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Crisis,  I  endeavored  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  the  enemy's  making  any  conquest  of  America, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  on  our  part  but  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, and  that,  with  these  virtues,  our  success,  as  far  as  human 
speculation  could  discern,  seemed  as  certain  as  faite.  But  as 
there  are  many  among  us,  who,  influenced  by  others,  have  regu- 
larly  gone  back  from  the  principles  they  once  held,  in  proportion 
as  we  have  gone  forward  ;  and  as  it  is  the  unfbrtunate  lot  of  many 
a  good  man  to  live  within  the  neighborhood  of  disaffected  ones ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  confirming  the  one  and  recovering 
the  other,  endeavor,  in  the  space  of  a  page  or  two,  to  go  over  some 
of  the  leading  principles  in  support  of  independence.  It  is  a 
much  pleasanter  task  to  prevent  vice  than  to  punish  it,  and,  how- 
ever our  tempers  may  be  gratified  by  resentment,  or  our  national 
expenses  eased  by  forfeited  estates,  harmony  and  friendship  is, 
nevertheless,  the  happiest  condition  a  country  can  be  blest  with. 
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The  principal  arguments  in  support  of  independence  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  four  following  heads, 

ist.  The  natural  right  of  the  continent  to  independence. 

2d,   Her  interest  in  being  independent. 

3d,   The  necessity, — and 

4th,  The  moral  advantages  arising  therefrom. 

Ist,  The  natural  right  of  the  continent  to  independence,  is  a 
poijil  which  never  yet  wv  called  in  question.  It  will  not  even 
admit  of  a  debate.  To  deny  such  a  right,  would  be  a  kind  oi 
atheism  against  nature :  and  the  best  answer  to  such  an  objection 
would  be,  ^*  Tkefoal  Aal/*  said  in  his  heart  there  ia  no  God." 

2d,  The  interest  of  the  continent  in  being  independent  is  a 
point  as  clearly  right  as  the  former.  America,  by  her  own  inter- 
nal industry,  and  unknown  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  greatness,  trade 
and  population,  beyofid  which  it  was  the  interest  of  Britain  not  to 
suffer  her  to  pass,  lest  she  should  grow  too  powerful  to  be  kept 
subordinate.  She  began  to  view  this  country  with  the  same  un- 
easy malicious  eye,  with  which  a  covetous  guardian  would  view 
his  ward,  whose  estate  he  had  been  enriching  himself  by  for 
twenty  years,  and  saw  him  just  arriving  at  manhood.  And  Ame- 
rica owes  no  more  to  Britain  for  her  present  maturity,  than  the 
ward  would  to  the  guardian  for  being  twenty-one  years  of  age* 
That  America  hath  flourished  at  the  time  she  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain,  is  true ;  but  there  is  every  natural  reason  to 
believe,  that  had  she  been  an  independent  country  from  the  first 
settlement  thereof,  uncontrolled  by  any  foreign  power,  free  to 
make  her  own  laws,  regulate  and  encourage  her  own  commerce, 
she  had  by  this  time  been  of  much  greater  worth  than  now.  The 
case  is  simply  this :  the  first  settlers  in  the  different  colonies  were 
left  to  shifl  for  themselves,  unnoticed  and  unsupported  by  any 
European  government :  but  as  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the 
old  world  daily  drove  numbers  to  the  new,  and  as,  by  the  favor  of 
heaven  on  their  industry  and  perseverance,  they  grew  into  impor- 
tance, so,  in  a  like  degree,  they  became  an  object  of  profit  to  the 
greedy  eyes  of  Europe.  It  was  impossible,  in  this  state  of  in- 
fancy, however  thriving  and  promising,  that  they  could  resist  the 
power  of  any  armed  invader  that  should  seek  to  bring  them  under 
his  authority.  In  this  situation,  Britain  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  claim  them,  and  the  continent  received  and  acknowledge 
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tlw  claimer.  It  was*  in  realitjt  of  no  very  great  importance  wha 
was  her  master^  teeing,  that  from  the  force  and  ambition  of  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  she  must,  till  she  acquired  strength 
enough  to  assert  her  own  right,  acknowledge  some  one.  Ab 
well,  perhaps,  Britain  as  another ;  and  it  might  have  been  as  well 
to  have  been  under  the  states  of  Holland  as  any.  The  same 
hopes  of  engrossing  and  profiting  by  her  trade,  by  not  oppressing 
it  too  much,  would  have  operated  alike  with  any  master,  and  pro- 
duced  to  the  colonies  the  sane  effects.  The  clamor  of  protect 
tion,  likewise,  was  ail  a  farce ;  because,  in  order  to  make  thai 
protection  necessary,  she  must  first,  by  her  own  quarrelsi  create 
ua  enemies.     Hard  times  indeed  ! 

To  know  \iiiether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  continent  to  be  indent 
pendent,  we  need  only  ask  this  easy,  simple  question :  Is  it  the 
interest  of  a  man  to  be  a  boy  all  his  life  ?  The  answer  to  one 
will  t)e  the  answer  to  both*  America  hath  been  one  continued 
scene  of  legisla^ve  contention  from  the  first  lung's  representative 
to  the  last ;  and  this  was  unavoidably  founded  in  the  natural  op- 
position of  interest  between  the  old  country  and  the  new.  A 
governor  sent  from  England,  or  receiving  his  authority  therefrom, 
ought  never  to  have  been  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  genteel  commissioned  spy,  whose  private  business  was  infor* 
mationv  and  his  public  business  a  kind  of  civilized  oppression. 
In  the  first  of  these  characters  he  was  to  watch  the  tempera,  sen* 
timents  and  disposition  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  trade,  and  the 
increase  of  private  fortunes ;  and,  in  the  latter,  to  suppress  all 
such  acta  of  the  assemblies,  however  beueficial  to  the  people* 
which  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  throw  some  increase  of  power 
or  profit  into  the  hands  of  thoae  that  sent  him. 

America,  till  now,  could  never  be  called  a  free  country^  be- 
cause her  Ic^alation  depended  on  the  will  of  a  man  three  thou« 
sand  miles  distant.  Whose  interest  was  in  opposition  to  ours,  and 
who,  by  a  single  '*  no,"  could  forbid  what  law  he  pleased. 

The  freedom  of  trade,  likewise,  is,  to  a  trading  country,  an 
article  of  such  importance,  that  the  principal  source  of  health- 
depends  upon  it;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  countiy  can 
flourish,  as  it  otherwise  might  do,  whose  commerce  is  engrossed, 
cramped  and  fettered  by  th«  li^wa  and  mandates  of  another — ^yet 
these  evils,  and  more  than  I  can  hero  enumerate,  the  continent 
hpssuQered  by  being  Mnder  tbo  government  of  England.     Bj  an 
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independence  we  clear  the  whole  at  once — pot  an  end  to  th^ 
business  of  unanswered  petitions  and  fruitless  remonstrances-^ 
exchange  Britain  for  Europe — ^shake  hands  with  the  world — ^li%e 
at  peace  with  the  world — and  trade  to  any  market  where  we  can 
buy  and  sell. 

3d,  The  necessity,  likewise,  of  being  independent,  even  before 
it  was  declared,  became  so  evident  and  important,  that  the  conti- 
nent ran  the  risk  of  being  ruined  eveiy  day  that  she  delayed  K» 
There  was  reason  to  beUeve  that  Britain  would  endeavor  to  make 
.an  European  matter  of  it,  and,  rather  than  lose  the  whole,  would 
dismember  it,  like  Poland,  and  dispose  of  her  several  claims  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Genoa,  failing  in  her  attempts  to  reduce 
Corsica,  made  a  sale  of  it  to  the  French,  and  such  traffics  have 
been  common  in  the  old  world.  We  had  at  that  time  no  ambas- 
sador in  any  part  of  Europe,  to  counteract  her  negociations,  and 
by  that  means  she  had  the  range  of -every  foreign  court  uncontra- 
dicted on  our  part.  We  even  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  for-  the 
Hessians  till  it  was  concluded,  and  the  troops  ready  to  embark. 
Had  we  been  independent  before,  we  had  probably  prevented  her 
obtaining  them.  We  had  no  credit  abroad,  because  of  our  rebel- 
lious dependancy.  Our  ships  could  claim  no  protection  in 
foreign  ports,  because  we  afforded  them  no  justifiable  reason  for 
granting  it  to  us.  The  calling  ourselves  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  fighting  against  the  power  which  we  acknowledged, 
was  a  dangerous  precedent  to  all  Europe.  If  the  grievances  jus- 
tified the  taking  up  arms,  they  justified  our  separation ;  if  they 
did  not  justify  our  separation,  neither  could  they  justify  our  taking 
up  arms.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  reducing  us  as  rebels, 
and  all  Europe  (or  the  greatest  part  at  least)  is  interested  in  sup- 
porting us  as  independent  states.  At  homo  our  condition  was 
still  worse ;  our  currency  had  no  foundation,  and  the  fall  of  it 
would  have  ruined  whig  and  tory  alike.  We  had  no  other  law 
than  a  kind  of  moderated  passion ;  no  other  civil  power  than  an 
honest  mob  ;  and  no  other  protection  than  the  temporaiy  attach- 
ment of  one  man  to  another.  Had  independence  been  delayed  a 
few  months  longer,  this  continent  would  have  been  plunged  into 
irrecoverable  confusion :  some  violent  for  it,  some  against  it,  f  ill^ 
in  the  general  cabal,  the  rich  would  have  been  ruined,  and  the 
poor  destroyed.  It  is  to  independence  that  every  tory  owes  the 
present  safety  which  he  lives  in ;  for  by  thatt  ami  that  onlyt  w^ 
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emerged  firom  a  state  of  dangerous  suspense,  and  became  o  regii« 
bur  people. 

The  necessity,  likewise,  of  being  independent^  had  there  been 
no  rupture  between  Britain  and  America,  would,  in  a  little  time, 
have  brought  one  on.  The  increasing  importance  of  commerce, 
the  weight  and  perplexity  of  legislation,  and  the  entangled  state 
of  European  politics,  would  daily  have  shown  to  the  continent  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  subordinate ;  for,  ailer  the  coolest  re- 
flections on  the  matter,  tku  must  be  aUowed,  that  Britain  was  too 
jealous  of  America  to  govern  it  justly ;  too  ignorant  of  it  to 
govern  it  well ;  and  too  far  distant  from  it  to  govern  it  at  all. 

4th.  But  what  weigh  most  with  all  men  of  seriou.4  reflection  , 
are,  the  moral  advantages  arising  from  independence  :  ^var  and 
desolation  have  become  the  trade  of  the  old  world ;  and  America 
neither  could,  nor  can  be  under  the  government  of  Britsdn  with- 
out  becoming  a  sharer  of  her  guilt,  and  a  partner  in  all  the  dismal 
commerce  of  death.  The  spirit  of  duelling,  extended  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  is  a  proper  character  for  European  wars.  They 
have  seldom  any  other  motive  than  pride,  or  any  other  object 
than  fame.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  are  generally 
ruined  alike,  and  the  chief  diflerence  at  last  is,  that  the  one 
marches  home  with  his  honors,  and  the  other  without  them,  'Tis 
the  natural  temper  of  the  English  to  fight  for  a  feather,  if  they 
suppose  that  feather  to  be  an  afiront ;  and  America,  without  the 
nght  of  asking  why,  must  have  abetted  in  every  quarrel,  and 
abided  by  its  fate.  It  is  a  shocking  situation  to  live  in,  that  one 
country  must  be  brought  into  all  the  wars  of  another,  whether  the 
measure  be  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  she  will  or  not ;  yet  this, 
m  the  fullest  extent,  was,  and  ever  would  be,  the  unavoidabla 
consequence  of  the  connexion.  Surely  the  Quakers  forgot  their 
own  principles,  when,  in  their  late  Testimony,  they  called  this 
connexion^  with  these  military  and  miserable  appendages  hanging 
to  it — **  Ike  kappy  cansliiuUanJ^ 

Britain,  for  ceatuiiss  past,  has  been  nearly  dfij  years  out  of 
every  hundred  at  war  with  some  power  or  other.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  conscientious  as  well  as  political  consideration 
with  America,  not  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  bloody  work  of  Europe. 
Our  situation  afibrds  us  a  retreat  from  their  cabals,  and  the  pre- 
sent happy  union  of  the  states  bids  fair  for  extirpating  tho  future 
use  of  aims  from  one  quarter  of  the  worlds  ^  wu^di^an^  Xami^ 
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the  irreligious  politics  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Quakem,  that« 
for  the  salte  of  they  scarce  know  what,  they  would  6ut  off  every 
hope  of  such  a  blessing  by  tying  this  continent  to  Britain,  like 
Hector  to  the  chariot  Wheel  of  Achilles,  to  be  dragged  through 
.  aU  the  miseries  of  endless  European  wars. 

The  connexion,  viewed  from  this  ground^  is  distressing  to 
every  man  who  has  the  feelings  of  humanity,  By  having  Britain 
for  oar  master^  we  became  enemies  to  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
and  they  to  us  :  and  the  consequence  Was  war  inevitable.  By 
being  our  own  masters,  independent  of  any  foreign  one,  we  have 
Europe  for  our  friends,  and  the  prospect  of  an  endless  peace 
tmong  ourselves.  Those  who  were  advocates  for  the  British 
govemmont  over  these  colonies,  were  obliged  to  limit  both  their 
arguments,  and  their  ideas  to  the  period  of  an  European  peace 
only :  the  moment  Britain  became  plunged  in  war,  every  sup- 
posed convenience  to  Us  vanished)  and  all  we  could  hope  for  was 
not  to  be  ruineiL  Could  this  be  a  desirable  condition  for  a  young 
country  to  be  in  t 

Had  the  French  pursued  their  fortune  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Braddock  last  war,  this  city  and  province  had  then  ex- 
perienced the  woful  calamities  of  being  a  British  subject.  A 
scene  of  the  same  kind  might  happen  again ;  for  America*  con* 
aldered  as  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  would  ever  have 
been  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
powers. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  future  expulsion  of  arms  from  one  quarter 
of  the  world  would  be  a  desirable  object  to  a  peaceable  man  ; — 
if  the  freedom  of  trade  to  every  part  of  it  can  engage  the  attention 
x»f  a  man  of  business  ; — if  the  support  or  fall  of  millions  of  cur- 
xancy  can  affect  our  interests; — if  the  entire  possession  of  estates, 
by  cutting  off  the  lordly  claims  of  Britain  over  the  soil,  deservea 
the  regard  of  landed  property  ;  and  if  the  right  of  making  our 
own  laws,  uncontrolled  by  royal  or  ministerial  spies  or  mandates, 
be  worthy  our  care  as  freemen ; — then  are  all  men  interested  in 
the  support  of  independence ;  and  may  he  that  supports  it  not, 
)>e  driven  from  the  blessing)  and  live  unpitied  beneath  the  servil«» 
sufferings  of  scandalous  subjection ! 

We  have  been  amused  with  the  tales  of  ancient  wonders ;  we 
have  read,  and  wept  over  the  histories  of  other  nations ;  ar^* 
f  laildedf  ceasttredy  or  piti^  i^  iMf  oa^aa  «4iN;tod  ua^    Tha 
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AiKllude  and  patience  of  the  sufferBni — ^the  justness  of  their 
eaufle — the  weight  of  their  oppressions  and  oppressors— the  ob- 
ject to  be  saved  or  losit^-with  all  the  consequeaces  of  a  (lefeat  or 
A  conquest — bave«  in  the  hour  of  sympathy,  bewitched  our  hearts, 
and  chained  it  to  their  fate :  but  where  is  the  power  that  ever 
made  war  upon  petitioners  ?  Or  where  is  the  n^r  on  which  a 
world  was  staked  till  now  ? 

We  may  liot,  perhaps^  be  wise  enough  to  make  all  the  advan- 
tagea  we  ought  of  our  independence ;  but  they  arSi  Bevertheless, 
marked  and  presented  to  us  with  every  character  of  f^eai  and 
good^  and  worthy  the  hand  of  him  who  sent  them.  I  look  through 
the  present  trouble  to  a  time  of  tranquilli^,  when  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  set  an  example  of  peace  to  all  the  world.  Were 
the  Quakers  really  impressed  and  influenced  by  the  quiet  princi- 
ples they  profess  to  hold,  they  would,  however  they  might  disap- 
prove the  means,  be  the  first  of  all  men  to  approve  of  indepe^* 
dence^  because,  by  separating  ourselves  from  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  it  aflbrds  an  opportunity  never  given  to  man  be- 
fore, of  carrying  their  favorite  principle  of  peace  into  genera] 
p-racttce,  by  establishing  governments  that  shall  hereafter  exist 
without  wars.  O!  ye  (alien,  cringing,  priest  and  Pemberton- 
riddnn  people !  What  more  can  we  say  of  ye  than  that  a  reli- 
gious Quaker  is  a  valuable  chamcteri  and  a  political  Quaker  a 
real  Jesuits 

Having  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  principal  points  in  support 
of  independence,  I  must  now  request  the  reader  to  return  back 
with  me  to  the  period  when  it  first  began  to  be  a  public  doctrine* 
^nd  to  examine  the  progress  it  has  made  among  the  various 
cla;s3s  of  men.  The  era  I  mean  to  begin  at,  is  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  April  19th,  1775.  Until  this  event  happened,  the 
continent  seemed  to  view  the  dispute  as  a  kind  of  law-suit  for  a 
matter  of  right,  litigating  hetween  the  old  country  and  the  new ; 
and  she  felt  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  horror,  as  if  she  had 
«eoii  an  oppressive  plaintiff,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians. 
enter  the  court,  while  the  cause  was  before  it,  and  put  the  judge* 
the  jury,  the  defendant  and  his  counsel,  to  the.  sword.  Perhaps 
a  more  heart-feh  convulsion  never  reached  a  country  with  the 
same  degree  of  power  and  rapidity  before,  and  never  may  again. 
Pity  for  the  sufferers,  mixed  with  indignation  at  the  violence,  and 
beJghtcAcd  VFJtb  appiefaenaions  of  nndocsMni^  ^hA  «nM  %ita^ 
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made  the  affair  of  Lexington  the  affair  of  the  continent  Eveiy 
part  of  it  felt  the  shock,  and  all  vibrated  together.  A  general 
promotion  of  sentiment  took  place :  those  who  had  drank  deeply 
into  whiggish  principles,  that  is,  the  right  and  necessity  not  only 
of  opposing,  but  wholly  setting  aside  the  power  of  the  crown  as 
soon  as  it  became  practically  dangerous  (for  in  theory  it  was  al- 
ways so)  stepped  into  the  first  stage  of  independence ;  while  ano^ 
ther  class  of  whigs,  equally  sound  in  principle,  but  not  so  san- 
guine in  enterprise,  attached  themselves  the  stronger  to  the 
cause,  and  fell  close  in  with  the  rear  of  the  former;  their  partition 
was  a  mere  point  Numbers  of  the  moderate  men,  whose  chief 
fault,  ai  that  fttiM,  arose  from  their  entertaining  a  better  opinion 
of  Britain  than  she  deserved,  convinced  now  of  their  mistake, 
gave  her  up,  and  publicly  declared  themselves  good  whigs 
While  the  tones,  seeing  it  was  no  longer  a  laughing  matter,  either 
sunk  into  silent  obscurity,  or  contented  themselves 'with  coming 
forth  and  abusing  general  Gage :  not  a  single  advocate  appeared 
to  justify  the  action  of  that  day ;  it  seemed  to  appear  to  every 
one  with  the  same  magnitude,  struck  every  one  with  the  same 
force,  and  created  in  every  one  the  same  abhorrence.  From  this 
period  we  may  date  the  growth  of  independence. 

If  the  many  circuifistances  which  happened  at  this  memorable 
time,  be  taken  in  one  view,  and  compared  with  each  other,  they 
will  justify  a  conclusion  which  seems  not  to  have  been  attended 
to,  I  mean  a  fixed  design  m  the  king  and  ministry  of  driving  Ame- 
rica into  arms,  in  order  that  they  might  be  furnished  with  a  pre- 
tence  for  seizing  the  whole  continent,  as  the  immediate  property 
of  the  crown.     A  noble  plunder  for  hungry  courtiers ! 

It  ought  to  be  rememberedy  that  the  first  petition  from  the  con 
gress  was  at  this  time  unanswered  on  l!he  part  of  the  British 
king.  That  the  motion,  called  lord  North's  motion,  of  the  2(Hh 
of  February,  1775,  arrived  in  America  the  latter  end  of  March. 
This  motion  was  to  be  laid  by  the  several  governors,  then  in 
being,  befbre  the  assembly  of  each  province ;  and  the  first  assem- 
bly before  which  it  was  laid,  was  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
May  following.  This  being  a  just  state  of  the  case,  I  then  a^k, 
why  were  hostilities  commenced  between  ihe  time  of  passing  the 
resolve  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  20th  of  February,  and 
the  time  of  the  assemblies  meeting  to  deliberate  upon  it  ?  De« 
gmdiDg  amd  iofamous  aa  that  motion  was,  there  is,  neverthelesst 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  king  and  his  adherents  were  afraid  the 
colonies  would  agree  to  it,  and  leat  they  should,  took  efTectual 
care  they  should  not,  by  provoking  them  with  hostilities  in  the 
interim.  They  had  not  the  least  doubt  at  that  time  of  conquering 
America  at  one  blow ;  and  what  they  expected  to  get  by  a  con- 
quest being  infinitely  greater  than  any  thing  they  could  hope  to 
gel  either  by  taxation  or  accommodation,  they  seemed  determined 
to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  hearing  each  other,  lest  America 
should  disappoint  their  greedy  hopes  of  the  whole,  by  listening 
even  to  their  own  terms.  On  the  one  hand  they  refused  to  hear 
die  petition  of  the  continent,  and  .on  the  other  hand  took  efiectual 
care  the  continent  should  not  hear  them. 

That  the  motion  of  the  20th  February  and  the  orders  for  com 
mencing  hostilities  were  both  concerted  by  the^  same  person  oi 
persons,  and  not  the  latter  by  general  Gage,  as  was  falsely  imagin- 
ed at  first,  is  evident  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  ad- 
ministration, read  among  other  papers  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
in  which  he  informs  his  masters,  **  That  though  ^ir  idea  of  his 
disarming  certain  counties  was  a  right  one^  yet  it  required  him  to 
be  master  of  the  country,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  t7."  This 
was  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  consequently 
before  the  motion  of  the  20th  February  could  be  deliberated  on 
by  the  several  assemblies. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  the  motion  passed,  if  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  plan  to  aggravate  the  Americans  not  to  lis- 
ten to  it  ?  Lord  North  assigned  one  reason  himself,  which  was 
a  hope  of  dividing  them.  This  was  publicly  tempting  them  to 
reject  it ;  that  if,  in  case  the  injury  of  arms  should  fail  in  provok- 
ing them  sufficiently,  the  insult  of  such  a  declaration  might  fill  it 
1^.  But  by  passing  the  motion  and  getting  it  afterwards  rejected 
in  America,  it  enabled  them,  in  their  wretched  idea  of  politics, 
among  other  things,  to  hold  up  the  colonies  to  foreign  powers, 
with  every  possible  mark  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  They 
had  applied  to  those  powers  not  to  supply  the  continent  with 
arms,  ammunition,  .&c.  and  it  was  necessary  they  should  incense 
them  against  us,  by  assigning  oa  their  own  part  some  seeming 
reputable  reason  why.  By  dividing,  it  had  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  states,  and  likewise  to  perplex  the  adherents  of  America  in 
England.  But  the  principal  scheme,  and  that  which  has  marked 
their  character  in  every  part  of  their  conduct,  was  a  desigja  of 
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precipitating  the  colonies  into  a  state  which  they  might  aAerwanb 
deem  rebellion,  and,  under  that  pretence,  put  an  end  to  all  luture 
complaints,  petitions  and  remonstrances,  by  seiaing  the  whole  at 
once.  They  had  ravaged  one  part  of  the  globe,  till  it  could  >glut 
them  no  longer;  their  prodigality  required  new  plundor^  and 
through  the  East  India  article  lea  they  hoped  to  transfer  then 
rapine  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  this.  £very  designed 
quarrel  had  its  pretence ;  and  the  same  barbarian  avarice  accom- 
panied the  plant  to  America,  which  rained  the  country  that  pro- 
duced it. 

That  men  never  turn  rogues  without  turning  fools  is  a  maxim, 
sooner  or  later,  universally  true.  *  The  conimencetiient  of  hostili- 
ties, being  in  the  beginning  of  April,  was,  of  all  limes  the  worst 
chosen  :  the  congress  were  to  meet  the  tenth  of  May  following, 
and  the  distress  the  continent  felt  at  this  unparalleled  out- 
rage gave  a  stability  to  Ikat  body^  which  no  other  circumstance 
could  have  done.  It  suppressed,  too,  all  inferior  debutes,  and 
bound  them  together  by  a  necessitous  affection,  without  giving 
them  time  to  differ  upon  trifles.  The  suffering,  likewise,  softened 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  a  degree  of  pliability,  which  laid 
the  principal  foundation-stone  <if  union,  order  and  government ; 
and  whirh,  at  any  other  time,  might  only  have  fretted  and  then 
faded  away  unnoticed  and  unimproved :  but  Providence,  who 
best  knows  how  to  time  her  misfortunes  as  well  as  her  immediate 
favors,  chose  this  to  be  the  time,  and  who  dare  dispute  it ! 

It  did  not  seem  the  disposition  of  the  people,  at  this  crisis,  to  heap 
petition  upon  'petition,  while  the  former  remained  unanswered : 
the  measure,  however^  was  carried  in  congress,  and  a  second 
petition  was  sent ;  of  which  I  shall  only  remark  that  it  was  sub- 
missive even  to  a  dangerous  fault,  because  the  prayer  of  it  appeal- 
ed solely  to,  what  it  called  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  while  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  confessedly  constitutional.  Eut  even  this 
petition,  flattering  as  it  was,  was  still  not  so  harmonious  as  the 
chink  of  cash,  and  consequently  not  sufiiciently  grateful  to  the 
tyrant  and  his  ministry.  From  every  circumstance  it  is  evident, 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  British  court  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  America  but  to  conquer  her  fully  and  absolutely.  They 
were  certain  of  success,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  the  only  place 
of  treaty.  I  am  confident  there  are  thousands  and  lens  of  thou- 
sands in  America  who  wonder  now  (hat  they  should  ever  have 
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thought  Otherwise ;  but  the  ain  of  that  day  was  the  sin  of  civUityi 
yet  it  operated  ogaiust  our  present  good  in  the  same  manner  thai 
a  civil  opioioii  of  the  devil  would  against  our  future  peace. 

Independence  was  a  doctrine  scarce  and  rare,  even  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1775 ;  all  our  politics  had  been  founded 
on  the  hope  or  e^ipecta.tioQ  of  making  the  matter  up— a  hopoi 
which,  though  general  on  the  side  of  America,  had  never  entered 
the  head  or  heart  uf  the  British  court.  Their  hope  was  conquest 
and  coq^scation*  Good  heavens !  what  volumes  of  thanks  doe« 
America  owe  to  Britain  t  TVhat  infinite  obligation  to  the  tool  that 
fills,  with  par^oxical  vacancy,  the  throne!  Nothing  but  th^ 
shiirpest  essence  of  viUapy,  compounded  witl)  the  strongest  dis^ 
tillation  of  folly,  could  have  produced  a  menstruum  that  would 
have  effected  ^  separation.  The  congress  in  1774,  administere4 
an  abortive  medicipe  to  independence,  by  prohibiting  the  importai 
tioq  of  goodst  and  the  sqcceeding  congress  rendered  the  dose  still 
more  dangerous  by  continuing  it  Had  ipd^poildence  been  a 
settled  system  with  America,  (as  Britain  has  advanced,}  she  ought 
to  have  daubitd  h^r  importation,  and  prohibited  in  some  degree 
her  exportation.  And  this  single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
ac(}uit  America  before  any  jury  of  nations,  of  having  a  continental 
plan  of  independence  in  view :  a  charge  which,  had  it  b^en  truet 
would  have^been  honorable,  but  is  so  grossly  false,  that  either  the 
amazing  ignorance  or  the  wilful  dishonesty  of  the  Britisl)  coMrt,  is 
effectually  proved  by  it. 

The  second  petition,  like  the  first,  produced  no  answer ;  it  waa 
scarcely  acknowledged  to  have  been  received ;  the  British  court 
were  too  determined  in  their  villiHuy  even  to  act  it  artfully,  and  in 
their  rage  for  concjuest  neglected  the  necessary  subtleties  for  ob« 
taining  it  They  iqiglit  have  divided,  distracted  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  with  us,  had  they  been  as  cunning  as  they  were 
cruel. 

This  last  indignity  gave  a  new  spring  to  independence.  Those 
who  knew  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  the  jobbing,  g<im« 
bling  spirit  of  the  court,  predicted  the  fate  of  the  petition,  as  soon 
as  it  was  sent  from  America ;  for  the  men  being  known,  thefr 
measures  were  easily  foreseen.  As  politicians  we  ought  not  so 
ipuch  to  ground  our  hopes  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
we  uk,  as  on  the  reasonableness,  of  the  person  of  whom  we  aak 
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it :  who  would  expect  discretion  from  a  fool,  candor  from  a  tpnsi, 
or  justice  from  a  villain  ? 

As  every  prospect  of  accommodation  seemed  now  to  fail  ftst, 
men  began  to  think  seriously  on  the  matter ;  and  their  reason 
being  thus  stripped  of  the  false  hope  which  had  long  encompassed 
it,  becanf  e  approachable  by  fair  debate  :  yet  still  the  bulk  of  the 
people  hesitated  ;  they  startled  at  the  novelty  of  independence, 
without  once  considering  that  our  getting  into  arms  at  first  was  a 
more  extraordinary  novelty,  and  that  all  other  nations  had  gone 
through  the  work  of  independence  before  us.  They  doubted 
likewise  the  ability  of  the  continent  to  support  it,  without  reflecting 
^t  it  required  the  same  force  to  obtain  an  aceommodation  by 
arms  as  an  independence.  If  the  one  was  acquirable,  the  other 
was  the  same ;  because,  to  accomplish  either,  it  was  necessary 
that  our  strength  should  be  too  great  for  Britain  to  subdue  ;  and 
it  was  too  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  with  the  power  of  being 
masters,  we  should  submit  to  be  servants.*  Their  caution  at 
this  time  was  exceedingly  misplaced ;  for  if  they  were  able  to 
defend  their  property  and  maintain  their  rights  by  arms,  they,  con- 
sequently, were  able  to  defend  and  support  their  independence ; 
and  in  proportion  as  these  men  saw  ^e  necessity  and  correctness 
of  the  measure,  they  honestly  and  openly  declared  and  adopted  it, 
and  the  part  that  they  have  acted  since,  has  done  them  honor  and 
fully  established  their  characters.  Error  in  opinion  has  this  pe- 
culiar advantage  with  it,  that  the  foremost  point  of  the  contrary 
ground  tnay  at  any  time  be  reached  by  the  sudden  exertion  of  a 
thought ;  and  it  frequently  happens  in  sentimental  differences,  that 
some  striking  circumstance,  or  some  forcible  reason  quickly  con^ 

*  In  this  state  of  political  suspense  the  pamphlet  Common  Sens?  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  success  it  met  with  does  not  become  me  to  mention.  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Samuel  and  Jokn  Adams,  were  severally  spoken  of  as  the 
■apposed  author.  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  the  pleasure  either  of  personally 
knowing  or  being  known  to  the  two  last  gentlemen.  The  favor  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's firinndship  I  possessed  in  England,  and  my  introduction  to  this  part  of 
the  world  was  tnrougfa  his  patronage.     I  happened,  when  a  school-boy,  u> 

Sick  up  a  pleasing  natural  history  of  Virginia,  and  my  inclination  from  thai 
ay  of  seemg  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  never  left  me.  In  October,  1775, 
Dr.  FrankUn  proposed  giving  me  such  materials  as  were  in  his  hands, 
towards  completing  a  history  of  the  present  transactions,  and  seemtd  desirous 
of  having  the  first  volume  out  the  next  spring.  I  had  then  formed  the  outlines 
of  Common  Sense,  and  finished  nearly  the  first  part ;  and  as  I  supposed  the 
doctor's  design  in  netting  out  a  history,  was  to  open  the  new  year  with  a  new 
sjrstem,  I  expected  to  surprise  him  with  a  production  un  that  subject,  much 
earlier  than  be  thought  of ;  and  without  informing  him  what  I  was  doing,  goc 
it  rai^y  for  the  press  as  fM  as  I  conveniently  oouki,  and  sent  him  the  £■( 
piaafUet  that  was  pcmnd  off. 
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ceived,  will  effect  in  an  instant  what  neither  argument  nor  exam- 
ple could  produce  in  an  age. 

I  find  it  impossible  in  the  small  compass  I  am  limited  to,  to 
trace  out  the  pi  ogress  which  independence  has  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  difierent  classes  of  men,  and  the  several  reasons  by  which 
they  were  moved.  With  some,  it  was  a  passionate  abhorrence 
against  the  king  of  England  and  his  ministry,  as  a  set  of  savages 
and  brutes ;  and  these  men,  governed  by  the  agony  or  a  wounded 
mind,  were  for  trusting  every  thing  to  hope  and  heaven,  and  bid* 
ding  defiance  at  once.  With  others,  it  was  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  scheme  of  the  British  court  was  to  create,  ferment  and 
drive  on  a  quarrel,  for  the  sake  of  conffiacated  plunder :  and  men 
of  this  class  ripened  into  independence  in  pro^rtion  as  Ibe  evi* 
dence  increased.  While  a  third  class  conceived  it  was  the  true 
interest  of  America,  internally  and  externally,  to  be  her  own  mas- 
ter, and  gave  their  su]pport  to  mdependence,  step  by  step,  as  they 
saw  her  abilities  to  maintain  it  enlarge.  With  many,  it  was  a 
compound  of  aH  these  reasons  ;  while  those  who  were  too  callous 
to  be  reached  by  either,  remained,  and  still  remain  tones. 
'  The  Ugal  necusihf  of  being  independent^  with  several  collateral 
reasons,  is  pointed  out  in  an  elegant  masterly  manner,  in  a 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  for  the  district  of  Charleston,  by  the 
Hon.  William  Henry  Drayton,  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina. 
This  performance,  and  the  address  of  the  convention  of  New- 
Tork,  are  pieces,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  the  first  rank  in  A  mo 
rica. 

The  principal  causes  why  independence  has  not  been  so  uni- 
versally supported  as  it  ought,  are  fear  and  indolence^  and  the 
causes  why  it  has  been  opposed,  are,  avarice^  doton^right  villany^ 
and  lust  of  personal  power.  There  is  not  such  a  being  in  America 
as  a  tory  from  conscience  ;  somie  secret  defect  or  other  is  inter- 
woven in  the  character  of  all  thos*),  be  they  men  or  women,  who 
can  look  with  patience  on  the  brutality,  luxury  and  debauchery 
of  the  British  court,  and  the  violations  of  their  army  here.  A  wo- 
man's virtue  must  sit  very  lightiy  on  her  who  can  even  hint  a 
favorable  aentiment  in  their  behalf.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole 
race  of  ^Nrostitutes  m  New  York  were  tories ;  and  the  schemes 
for  supporting  the  tory  cause  in  this  city,  for  which  several  are 
now  in  jail,  and  one  hanged,  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
common  bawdy-houses^  assisted  by  those  who  kept  them. 
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The  connexion  between  vice  and  meanness  it  a  fit  subject  foir 
satire,  but  when  the  satire  is  a  fact,  it  cuts  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  diamond.  If  a  Quaker,  in  defence  of  his  just  rights^ 
Jiis  property,  and  the  chastity  of  his  house^  lakes  up  fi  knusket,  ke 
is  eipelled  the  meeting ;  but  the  present  king  of  England,  who 
seduced  and  took  into  keeping  a  sister  of  their  society,  is  reve^ 
fenced  and  supported  by  repeated  Testimonies,  while  the  friendly 
noodle  from  whom^  she  was  taken  (and  who  is  now  in  this  city) 
continues  a  drudge  in  the  sefvice  of  his  rival,  as  if  proud  of  being 
cuckolded  by  a  creature  called  a  king. 

Our  support  and  success  depend  on  such  a  variety  of  tnen 
knd  circumstances,  ^at  every  one  who  does  but  wish  well, 
is  of  some  use  inhere  are  men  who  have  a  strange  aversion  to 
arms)  yet  have  hearts  to  risk  every  shilling  in  the  cause,  or  in  sup» 
port  of  those  who  have  better  talents  for  defending  it.  Nature^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  mankind,  has  fitted  some  for  every  service 
in  life :  were  all  soldiers^  all  would  starve  and  go  naked,  and*  were 
none  soldiers^  all  would  be  slaves.  As  dUafftction  to  indepen* 
dence  is  the  badge  of  a  tol^r^  sO  Hiffeciion  to  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
whig ;  and  the  different  services  of  the  whigs,  down  fi^m  those 
who  nobly  contribute  every  thing,  to  those  who  have  nothing  to 
rendei'  but  their  wishes,  tend  all  to  the  same  centre,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  merit  and  ability.  The  larger  we  make  the 
terete,  the  more  we  shall  harmonize^  and  the  stronger  we  shall  be> 
All  we  want  to  shut  out  is  disaffection,  and,  ikat  exclmdedy  we 
Must  accept  from  each  other  such  duties  as  we  are  best  fitted  to 
bestow.  A  narrow  system  of  politics,  like  a  narrow  system  of  re« 
hgion,  is  clilculated  only  to  sour  the  temper,  and  be  at  variance 
with  mankind. 

All  we  want  to  know  in  America  is  simply  this,  who  is  for  in* 
dependence^  and  who  is  not  ?  Those  who  are  for  it,  will  support 
it,  and  the  remainder  will  undoubtedly  see  the  reasonableness  of 
paying  the  charges  ;  while  those  who  oppose  or  seek  to  betray  it, 
DMist  expect  the  more  rigid  fate  of  the  jail  and  the  gibbet.  Ttiens 
is  a  bastard  kind  of  generosity,  which  being  extended  to  all  men, 
is  as  fatal  to  society,  on  one  hand,  ii*  the  want  of  true  generosity  is 
Dti  ihe  other.  A  lax  manner  of  administering  justice,  falsely 
termed  moderatimi,  has  a  tendency  both  to  dispirit  piH^lic  virtue, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  p'jblic  evitSw  Had  the  late  committed 
of  safety  ^akon  o^gniaanee  of  the  last  T%a6mmj  t»f  the  itaakors 
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imd  proceeded  against  such  delinqiftnts  as  were  concerned  there- 
in, they  had,  probably,  prevoDled  the  treasonable  plans  which  have 
been  concerted  since.  When  one  villain  is  sutfered  to  escape,  it 
encourages  ^another  to  proceed,  either  from  a  hope  of  escaping 
likewise,  or  an  apprehension  that  we  dare  not  punish.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  surprise,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
incendiary  publication  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  20th  of  November 
last :  a  publication  evidently  intended  to  pronusto  sedition  and 
treason,  and  encourage  the  enemy,  who  were  then  within  a  day's 
march  of  this  city,  to  proceed  on  and  possess  k.  I  here  present 
Ihe  reader  with  a  memorial  which  was  laid  before  the  board  of 
safety  a  few  days  after  the  Testimony  appeared.  Not  a  member 
of  that  board,  that  I  conversed  with,  but  expressed  the  highest  de- 
testation of  the  perverted  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Quaker 
junto,  and  a  wish  that  the  board  would  take  the  matter  up ;  not* 
withstanding  which,  it  was  suffered  to  pass  away  unnoticed,  to  the 
encouragement  of  new  acts  of  treason,  the  general  danger  of  the 
cause,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  state* 

To  ihi  honorabU  ike  Council  of  Safttif  of  ike  State  of 

Pennsylvania* 

At  a  meetmg  of  a  reputable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  which  this  continent  is  engaged  in,  and  animated  with 
a  generous  fervor  for  supporting  the  same,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  following  be  laid  before  the  board  of  safety : 

*'  We  profess  liberality  of  sentiment  to  all  men ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction oiiiif,  that  those  yrho  do  not  deserve  it  would  become  wise 
and  seek  to  deserve  it.  We  hold  the  pure  doctrines  of  universal 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  conceive  it  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  se- 
cure that  sacred  right  to  others,  as  well  as  to  defend  it  for  our- 
selves ;  for  we  undertake  not  to  judge  of  the  religious  rectitude  of 
tenets,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Him  who  made  us. 

"  We  persecute  no  man,  neither  will  we  abet  in  the  persecution 
of  any  man  for  religion's  sake  ;  our  common  relation  to  others 
1i>eing  that  of  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-subjects  of  one  single 
community ;  and  in  this  line  of  connexion  we  hold  out  the  right 
liand  of  fellowship  to  all  men.  But  we  should  conceive  ourselves 
to  be  unworthy  members  of  the  free  and  independent  states  oj 
ySmcriea,  were  we  UBcanoemedly'to  aee  er  to  suffer  any  treason- 
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able  wound,  public  or  private,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  given 
against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  same.  We  inquire  not  into 
the  rank  of  the  offenders,  nor  into  their  religious  persuasion ;  we 
have  no  business  with  either,  our  part  being  only  to  find  them  out 
and  exhibit  them  to  justice. 

**  A  printed  paper,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  and  signed 
*  John  Pemberton^*  whom  we  suppose  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this 
city,  has  lately  been  dispersed  abroad,  a  copy  of  which  accompa- 
nies this.  Had  the  framers  and  publishers  of  that  paper  conceiv- 
ed it  their  duty  to  exhort  the  youth  and  others  of  their  society,  to 
a  patient  submission  under  the  present  trying  visitations,  and 
humbly  to  wait  the  event  of  heaven  towards  them,  they  had  tliereiu 
shown  a  Christian  temper,  and  we  had  been  silent ;  but  the  anger 
and  political  virulence  with  which  their  instructions  are  given,  and 
the  aft>use  with  which  they  stigmatize  all  ranks  of  men,  not  think- 
ing like  themselves,  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  fVom  what  spirit 
their  publication  proceeded :  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  pure 
cause  of  truth,  that  men  can  dally  with  words  of  the  most  sacred 
import,  and  play  them  off  as  mechanically  as  if  religion  consisted 
only  in  contrivance.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  Qua- 
kers have  been ,  compelled  to  bear  arms,  or  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  strain  their  conscience ;  wherefore  their  advice,  '  to  with- 
stand and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  instructions  and  ordin- 
ances of  men,'  appear  to  us  a  false  alarm,  and  could  only  be  trea- 
sonably calculated  to  gain  favor  with  our  enemies,  when  they  rre 
seemingly  on  the  brink  of  invading  this  state,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  our  defence,  that  their  entrance 
into  this  city  might  be  made  practicable  and  easy. 

''  We  disclaim  all  tumult  and  disorder  in  the  punishment  of 
offenders  ;  and  wish  to  be  governed,  not  by  temper  but  by  reason, 
m  the  manner  of  treating  them.  We  are  sei  sible  tha'  bur  cause 
has  suffered  by  the  two  following  errors  ;  first,  by  ill-judged  lenity 
to  traitorous  persons  in  some  cases ;  and,  secondly,  by  only  a 
passionate  treatment  of  them  in  others.  For  the  future  we  dis- 
own both,  and  wish  to  be  steady  in  our  proceedings,  and  serious 
in  our  punishments. 

**  Every  state  in  America  has,  by  the  repeated  voice  of  its  in^ 
habitants,  directed  and  authorised  the  continental  congress  to 
publish  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  o'*,  and  separation 
from,  the  oppressive  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Biitain ;  and 
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we  look  on  every  man  as  an  enemy,  who  does  not  in  some  line 
or  other,  give  his  assistance  towards  supporting  the  same  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  consider  the  offence  to  be  heightened  to  a  degree 
of  unpaYdonable  guilty  when  such  persons,  under  the  show  of  reli- 
gion, endeavor,  either  by  writing,  speaking,  or  otherwise,  to  sub- 
vert, overturn,  or  bring  reproach  upon  the  independence  of  this 
continent  as  declared  by  congress. 

**  The  publishers  of  the  paper  signed  *  John  Ptmherto/ii^  have 
called  in  a  loud  manner  to  their  friends  and  connexions,  *  to  with- 
stand or  refuse'  obedience  to  whatever  *  instructions  or  ordinan- 
ces'  may  be  published,  not  warranted  by  (what  they  call)  *  that 
happy  constitution  under  which  they  and  others  long  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity and  peace.'  If  this  be  not  treason,  we  know  not  what 
may  properly  be  called  by  that  name. 

'*  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  men  with 
the  word*  peace,  peace,' continually  on  their  lips,  should  be  so 
fond  of  living  under  and  supporting  a  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  calling  it '  happy^*  which  is  never  better  pleased  than  when 
at  war — that  hath  filled  India  with  carnage  and  famine,  Africa 
with  slavery,  and  tampered  with  Indians  ajnd  negroes  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  freemen  of  America*  We  conceive  it  a  disgrace  to 
this  state,  to  harbor  or  wink  at  such  palpable  hypocrisy.  But  as 
we  seek  not  to  hurt  the  hair  of  any  man's  head,  when  we  caji 
make  ourselves  safe  without,  we  wish  such  persons  to  restore 
peace  to  themselves  and  us,  by  removing  themselves  to  some  part 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions,  as  by  that  means  they 
may  live  unmolested  by  us  and  we  by  them  ;  for  our  fixed  opinion 
is,  that  those  who  do  not  deserve  a  place  among  us«  ought  not  to 
have  one. 

*'  We  conclude  with  requesting  the  council  of  safety  to  take 
mto  consideration  the  paper  signed  « John  Pemberton^^  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  or  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature,  that  they  would  commit  the  si^er,  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  they  can  discover  were  concerned  therein, 
into  custody,  until  such  time  as  some  mode  of  trial  shall  ascertain 
the  full  degree  of  their  guilt  and  punishment ;  in  the  doing  of 
which,  we  wish  their  judges,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  disregard 
the  man,  his  connexions,  interest,  riches,  poverty,  or  principles  of 
religion,  and  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  his  offence  only*'' 
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The  most.caTilliog  sectariah  cannot  acctise  the  foregoing  unlfa 
containing  the  least  ingredient  of  persecution.  The  free  spim  on 
which  the  American  cause  is  founded^  disdains  to  nix  with  such 
an  impuritj,  and  leaves  it  as  rubbish  fit  only  for  narrow  and  suspi- 
cious minds  to  grovel  in.  Suspicion  and  persecution  are  weeds 
of  the  same  dunghill,  and  flourish  together.  Had  the  Quakers 
minded  their  religion  and  their  business,  they  might  have  lived 
through  this  dispute  in  enviable  ease,  and  none  would  have  mo« 
lested  them.  The  comn^on  phrase  with  these  people  is,  *  Our 
principles  ar^pfioee,^  To  which  may  be  replied,  and  yourprocHetg 
are  tlie  reverse  ;  for  never  did  the  conduct  of  men  oppose  their  own 
doctrine  more  notoriously  than  the  present  race  of  the  Quakers. 
They  have  artfully  chimged  themselves  into  a  diflferent  sort  of 
people  to  what  they  used  to  be,  and  yet  have  the  address  to  persuade 
each  other  that  they  are  not  altered  \  like  antiquated  virgins,  they 
see  not  the  havoc  deformity  has  made  upon  them,  but  pleasantly 
mistaking  wrinkles  for  dimples,  conceive  themselves  yet  lovely 
and  wonder  at  the  stupid  world  for  not  admiring  them. 

Did  no  injury  arise  to  the  public  by  this  apostacy  of  the  Quakers 
from  themselves,  the  publio  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  as  both  the  design  and  consequences  are  pointed  against  m 
cause  in  which  the  whole  community  are  interested,  it  is  therefor* 
no  longer  a  subject  confined  to  the  cognizance  of  the  meeting  only, 
but  comes,  as  a  matter  of  criminality,  before  either  the  authority  of 
the  particular  state  in  which  it  is  acted,  or  of  the  continent 
against  which  it  operates.  Every  attempt,  now,  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  king  <md  pi|r)iiiment  of  Great  Britain  over  Ameri- 
ca, is  treason  against  every  state ;  therefbre  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  can  pardon  or  screen  from  punishment  an  offender  against 
all. 

But  to  proceed :  whOe  the  infktuated  tones  of  this  and  other 
states  were  last  spring  talking  of  commissioners,  accommo« 
dation,  making  the  matter  up,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  stuff  and 
nonsense,  their  good  king  and  ministry  were  glutting  themselves 
with  the  revenge  of  reducing  America  to  uncondiiional  submtssifm^ 
and  solacing  each  other  with  the  certainty  of  conquering  it  in  one 
campaign.^  The  following  quotations  are  from  the  parliamentary 
register  of  the  debates  of  the  house  of  lords,  March  5th,  1776 : 

**  The  Americana,"  says  lord  Talbot,*  «*  have  been  obstinat«f 
<  Steward  of  the  king's  household. 
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imdutifuU  and  ungovernable  from  the  very  beginning,  from  their 
first  early  and  infant  settlements ;  and  I  am  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced  that  this  people  never  will  be  brought  back  to 
their  duty,  and  the  subordinate  relation  they  stand  in  to  this  coun- 
try, ^1  reduetd  to  unconditional^  effechud  aubmtwon  ;  no  eoncea^ 
9ion  on  our  part^  no  Unity j  no  endurance^  will  have  any  other 
effect  but  that  of  increasing  their  insolence," 

^  The  struggle,"  says  lord  Townsend,*  ^*  is  now  a  struggle  for 
power ;  the  die  is  cast,  and  the  only  point  which  now  remains  to 
6e  determined,  is,  in  what  manner  the  war  can  be  most  effectually 
prosecuted  and  speedily  finished,  in  order  to  procure  that  uncondi* 
Honal  gubmisnony  which  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  noble  earl 
with  the  white  staff;"  (meaning lord  Talbot,}  ''and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  measures  now  pursuing  will  put^an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  course  of  a  aingle  campaign.  Should  it  linger  longer, 
we  shall  then  have  reason  to  expect  that  some  foreign  power 
will  interfere,  and  take  advantage  of  our  domestic  troubles  and 
civil  distractions." 

Lord  Littleton,  *'  My  sentiments  are  pretty  well  known*  I 
shall  only  observe  now  that  lenient  measures  have  had  no  othor 
effect  than  to  produce  insult  afler  insult ;  that  the  more  we  con- 
ceded, the  higher  America  rose  in  her  demands,  and  th^  more  inso« 
lent  she  has  grown.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  now  fbr  the 
most  efi^tive  and  decisive  measures ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  no 
alternative  is  left  us,  but  to  relinquish  America  for  ever,  or  finally 
determine  to  compel  her  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  authority 
of  this  country ;  and  it  is  the  principle  of  an  unconditional  «u6int«- 
aion  I  would  be  for  maintaining." 

Can  words  be  more  expressive  than  these  1  Surely  the  tones 
will  believe  the  tory  lords  !  The  truth  is,  they  do  believe  them 
and  know  as  fully  as  any  whig  on  the  continent  knows,  that  the 
king  and  ministry  never  had  the  least  design  of  an  accommodation 
with  America,  but  an  absolute,  unconditional  conquest.  And  the 
part  which  the  tories  were  to  act,  was,  by  downright  lying,  to  en- 
deavor to  put  the  continent  off  its  guard,  and  to  divide  and  sow 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  such  whigs  as  they  might  gam  an  influ- 
ence over.  In  short,  to  keep  up  a  distraction  here,  that  the  force 
sent  froni  England  might  be  able  to  conquer  in  ^'  one  campaign*^ 

*  Frnnoriy,  general  Townoend,  at  Quebec,  and  late  kxd-Ucni\«i»»ai»  ^\K^dHmlk 
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They  and  the  ministry  were^  by  a  difierent  game,  playing  into  each 
others  hands.  The  cry  of  the  tones  in  England  was,  **JVb  rtcon-' 
ciliatiotr^  no  accommodaiion^^^  in  order  to  obtain  the  greater  mili- 
tary force  ;  while  those  in  America  were  crying  nothing  but  '*  re- 
conciliation  ttnd  accam$nodation^*^  that  the  force  sent  might  con- 
quer with  the  less  resistance. 

But  this  *'  8ingle  campaign**  is  qver,  and  America  not  con« 
quered.  The  whole  work  is  yet  to  do,  and  the  force  much  less  to 
do  it  with.  Their  condition  is  both  despicable  and  deplorable : 
out  of  cash— out  of  heart,  and  out  of  hope.  A  country  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  as  America  now  is,  with  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
enemy  that  can  approach  her,  is  able  to  look  and  laugh  them  in 
the  face. 

Howe  appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view,  either  to  go  up  the 
North  river,  or  come  to  Philadelphia. 

By  going  up  the  North  river,  he  secures  a  retreat  for  his  army 
through  Canada,  but  the  ships  must  return  if  they  return  at  all,  the 
same  way  they  went ;  as  our  army  would  be  ia  the  rear,  the 
safety  of  their  passage  down  is  a  doubtful  matter.  By  such  a 
motion  he  shuts  himself  from  all  supplies  from  Europe,  bat 
through  Canada,  and  exposes  his  army  and  navy  to  the  danger  of 
perishing.  The  idea  of  his  cutting  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  southern  states,  by  means  of  the  North 
river,  is  merely  visionary.  He  cannot  do  it  by  his  shipping ;  be- 
cause no  ship  can  lay  long  at  anchor  in  any  river  within  reach  of 
the  shore ;  a  single  gun  would  drive  a  first  rate  from  such  a 
station.  This  was  fully  proved  last  October  at  forts  WashingtoQ 
and  Lee,  where  one  g>un  only,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  obliged 
two  frigates  to  cut  and  be  towed  off  in  an  hour's  time.  Neithet 
can  he  cut  it  off  by  his  army ;  because  the  several  posts  they 
must  occupy,  would  divide  them  almost  to  nothing,  and  expose 
them  to  be  picked  up  by  ours  like  pebbles  oa  a  river's  bank ;  but 
admitting  that  he  could,  where  is  the  injury?  Because,  while  his 
whole  force  is  cantoned  out,  as  sentries  over  the  water,  they  will 
be  very  innocently  employed,  and  the  moment  they  march  inta 
the  country,  the  communication  opens. 

The  most  probable  object  is  Philadelphia,  and  the  reasons  are 
many.  Howe's  business  is  to  conquer  it,  and  in  proportion  an  he 
finds  hunself  unable  to  the  task,  he  will  employ  his  strength  to  db- 
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tress  women  and  weak  minds,  in  order  to  accomplish  through  their 
fears  what  he  cannot  accomplish  by  his  oton  force.  His  coming 
or  attempting  to  come  to  Philadelphia  is  a  circumstance  that 
proves  his  weakness  :  for  no  general  that  felt  himself  able  to  take 
the  field  and  attack  his  antagonist,  would  think  of  bringing  his 
army  into  a  city  in  the  summer  time  ;  and  this  mere  shifting  tlie 
scene  from  place  to  place,  without  effecting  any  thing,  has  feeble- 
ness and  cowardice  on  the  face  of  it,  and  holds  him  up  in  a  con- 
temptible light  to  all  who  can  reason  justly  and  firmly.  By  seve- 
ral informations  from  New  York,  it  appears  that  their  army  in 
general,  both  officers  and  men,  have  given  up  the  expectation  of 
conquering  America ;  their  eye  now  is  fixed  upon  the  spoil.  They 
suppose  Philadelphia  to  be  rich  with  stores,  and  as  they  think  to 
get  more  by  robbing  a  town  than  by  attacking  an  army,  their 
movement  towards  this  city  is  probable.  We  are  not  now  con- 
tending against  an  army  of  soldiers,  but  against  a  band  of  thieves, 
who  had  rather  plunder  than  fight,  and  have  no  other  hope  of  con- 
quest than  by  cruelty.   - 

They  expect  to  get  a  mighty  booty,  and  strike  another  general 
jianic,  by  making  a  sudden  movement  and  getting  possession  of 
this  city ;  but  unless  ihey  can  march  out  as  well  as  in,  or  get  the 
entire  command  of  the  river,  to  remove  off  their  plunder,  they  may 
probably  be  stopped  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  them.  They 
have  never  yet  succeeded  wherever  they  have  been  opposed,  but 
at  fort  Washington.  At  Charleston  their  defeat  was  effectual. 
At  Ticonderoga  they  ran  away.  In  every  skirmish  at  Kings- 
bridge  and  the  White  Plains  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
the  instant  that  our  arms  were  turned  upon  them  in  the  Jerseys, 
they  turned  likewise,  and  those  that  turned  not  were  taken. 

.The  necessity  ef  id  ways  fitting  our  internal  police  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  limes  we  live  in,  is  something  so  strikingly  ob- 
vious, that  no  sufficient  objection  can  be  made  against  it.  The 
safety  of  all  societies  depends  upon  it ;  and  where  this  point  m 
not  attended  to,  the  consequences  will  either  be  a  general  languor 
or  a  tumult  The  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  gooJ 
subjects  of  any  state,  and  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  batl 
ones,  are  the  principal  objects  ibr  which  all  authority  is  instituteii« 
and  the  Une  in  which  it  ought  to  operate.  We  have  in  this  city  a 
strange  variety  of  men  and  characters,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Ae  times  require  that  they  should  be  publicly  known  \  it  v&  w^\>sk% 
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number  of  tones  that  hurt  us^  so  much  as  the  not  finding  out  who 
they  are  ;  men  must  now  take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  abide  by 
the  consequences  :  the  Quakers,  'trusting  to  their  short-sighted 
sagacity,  have,  most  unluckily  for  them,  made  their  declaration  in 
their  last  Testimony,  and  we  ought  now  to  take  them  at  their 
word.  They  have  voluntarily  read  themselves  out  of  the  coil* 
tinental  meeting,  and  cannot  hope  to  be  restored  to  it  again  but  by 
payment  and.  penitence.  Men  whose  political  principles  are 
founded  on  avarice,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and  the  only 
cure  of  toryism  of  this  cast,  is  to  tax  it.  A  substantial  good 
drawn  from  a  real  evil,  is  of  the  same  benefit  to  society,  as  if 
drawn  from  a  virtue ;  and  where  men  have  not  public  spisit 
to  render  themselves  serviceable,  it  ought  to  be  the  study  of 
government  to  draw  the  best  use  possible  from  their  vices*  When 
the  governing  passion  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  once  knowot 
the  method  of  managing  them  is  easy  ;  for  even  misers,  whom  no 
public  virtue  can  impress,  would  become  generous,  could  a  heavy 
tax  be  laid  upon  covetousness. 

The  tories  have  endeavored  to  insure  their  property  with  the 
enemy,  by  forfeiting  their  reputation  with  us  ;  from  which  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  their  governing  passion  is  avarice.  Make 
them  as  much  afraid  of  losing  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and 
you  stagger  their  toryism  ;  m^e  them  more  so,  abd  you  reclaim 
them ;  for  their  principle  is  to  worship  the  power  which  they  ar6 
most  afraid  oil 

This  method  of  considering  men  and  things  together,  opens 
into  a  large  field  for  speculation,  and  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
offering  some  observations  on  the  state  of  our  currency,  so  as  to 
make  the  support  of  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  suppression  of 
disaffection  and  the  encouragement  of  public  spirit. 

The  thing  which  first  presents  itself  in  inspecting  the  state  of 
the  currency,  is,  that  we  have  too  much  of  it^  and  that  there  is  a 
necessity  of  reducing  the  quantity,  in  order  to  increase  the  value* 
Men  are  daily  growing  poor  by  the  very  means  that  they  take  to 
get  rich  ;  for  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  prices  of  all  goods 
on  hand  are  raised,  the  value  of  all  money  laid  by  is  reduced.  A 
simple  case  will  make  this  clear;  let  a  man  have  lOOL  in  caah* 
and  as  many  goods  on  hand  as  will  to-day  sell  for  20/.  but  not 
content  with  the  present  market  price,  he  raises  ihem  to  40/.  and 
by  so  doing  obliges  others,  in  their  own  defencei  to  raise  cent,  per 
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«6ni  likewise  ;  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  his  hundred  pounds 
laid  by,  is  reduced  fifty  pounds  in  value ;  whereas,  had  the  market 
lowered  cent  per  cent,  his  goods  would  have  sold  but  for  ten,  but 
his  hundred  pounds  would  have  risen  in  value  to  two  hundred ; 
because  it  would  then  purchase  as  many  goods  again,  or  support 
his  family  as  long  again  as  before.     And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
he  is  one  hundred -and  fifty  pounds  the  poorer  for  raising  his  goodS) 
to  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  lowered  them ;  because  the 
forty  pounds  which  his  goods  sold  for,  is,  by  the  general  raise  of 
the  market  cent,  per  cent.,  rendered  of  no  more  value  than  the  ten 
pounds  would  be  had  the  market  fallen  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  difference  of  gain  or  loss  is  on  the 
difference  in  value  of  the  hundred  pounds  laid  by,  viz.  from  fiily 
to  two  hundred.     This  rage  for  raising  goods  is  for  several 
reasons  much  more  the  fault  of  the  tories  than  the  whigs ;  and  yet 
the  tories  (to  their  shame  and  confusion  ought  they  to  be  told  of 
it)  are  by  far  the  most  noisy  and  discontented.     The  greatest  part 
of  the  whigs,  by  being  now  either  in  the  army  or  employed  in  some 
pubhc  service,  are  buyers  only  and  not  selUrSy  and  as  this  evil  has 
its  origin  in  trade,  it  cannot  be  charged  oa  those  who  are  out  of  it. 
But  the  grievance  has  now  become  too  general  to  be  remedied 
by  partial  methods,  and  the  only  effectual  cure  is  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  money  :  ^ith  half  the  quantity  we  should  be  richer 
than  we  are  now,  because  the  value  of  it  would  be  doubled,  and 
consequently  our  attachment  to  it  increased ;  for  it  is  not  the 
number  of  dollars  that  a  man  has,  but  how  far  they  will  go,  that 
makes  him  either  rich  or  poor. 

These  two  points  being  admitted,  viz,  that  the  quantity  of 
money  is  too  great,  and  that  the  prices  of  goods  can  only  be 
effectually  reduced  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  money,  the 
next  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  method  how  to  reduce  it. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  before  observed,  require  that 
the  public  characters  of  all  men  should  now  be  fully  understood, 
and  the  only  general  method  of  ascertaining  it  is  by  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  support  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  as  declared 
by  congress.  Let,  at  the  same  time,  a  tax  of  ten,  fifleen,  or^ 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  collected  quarterly,  be  levied 
on  all  property.  These  alternatives,  by  being  perfectly  volun- 
tary, will  take  in  all  sorts  of  people.     Here  is  the  test ;  here  is  the 
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tax.  He  who  takes  the  former,  conscientiously  proves  his  affec- 
tion to  the  cause,  and  binds  himself  to  pay  his  quota  by  the  best 
9ervice8  in  his  power,  and  is  thereby  justly  exempt  from  the  latter ; 
and  those  who  choose  the  latter,  pay  their  quota  in  money,  to  be 
excused  from  the  former,  or  rather,  it  is  the  price  paid  to  us  for 
their  supposed,  though  mistaken,  insurance  with  the  enemy. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  advantage  which  would  arise  by 
knowing  the  different  characters  of  men.  The  whigs  stake  every 
thing  on  the  issue  of  their  arms,  while  the  tones,  by  their  disaffec- 
tion, are  sapping  and  undermining  their  strength ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  property  of  the  whigs  is  the  more  exposed  thereby ; 
and  whatever  injury  their  estates  may  sustain  by  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  must  either  be  borne  by  themselves,  who  have  done 
every  thing  which  has  yet  been  done,  or  by  the  tones,  who  have 
not  only  done  nothing,  but  have,  by  their  disafiection,  invited  the 
enemy  on. 

In  the  present  crisis  we  ought  to  know,  square  by  square  and 
house  by  house,  who  are  in  real  allegiance  with  the  United  Inde- 
pendent States,  and  who  are  not  Let  but  the  line  be  made  clear 
and  distinct,  and  all  men  will  then  know  what  they  are  to  trust  to. 
It  would  not  only  be  good  policy  but  strict  justice,  to  raise  fiAy  or 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  more,  if  it  is  necessary,  out  of  the 
estates  and  property  of  the  king  of  England's  votaries,  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  distributed,  as  a  reward  to  those  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  state,  who  should  turn  out  and  repulse  the  enemy, 
should  they  attempt  to  march  this  way  ;  and  likewise,  to  bind  the 
property  of  all  such  persons  to  make  good  the  damages  which  that 
of  the  whigs  might  sustain.  In  the  undistinguishable  mode  of 
conducting  a  war,  we  frequently  make  reprisals  at  sea,  on  the 
vessels  of  persons  in  England,  who  are  friends  to  our  causey 
compared  with  the  resident  tories  among  us. 

In  every  former  publication  of  mine,  from  Common  Sense 
down  to  the  last  Crisis,  I  have  generally  gone  on  the  charitable 
supposition,  that  the  tories  were  rather  a  mistaken  than  a  criminal 
people,  and  have  applied  argument  afler  argument,  with  all  the 
candor  and  temper  which  I  was  capable  of,  in  order  to  set  every 
*iart  of  the  case  clearly  and  fairly  before  them,  and  if  possible  to 
reclaim  them  from  ruin  to  reason.  I  have  done  my  duty  by  them 
and  have  now  done  with  that  doctrine,  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
tAose  who  vet  hold  their  disaffection,  are,  either  a  set  of  avariciout 
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miscreants,  who  would  sacrifice  the  continent  to  save  themselves, 
or  a  banditti  of  hungry  traitors,  who  are  hoping  for  a  division  of 
the  spoil.  To  which  may  be  added,  a  list  of  crown  or  proprietary 
dependants,  who,  rather  than  go  without  a  portion  of  power,  would 
be  content  to  share  it  with  the  devil.  Of  such  men  there  is  no 
hope  ;  and  their  obedience  will  only  be  according  to  the  danger 
set  before  them,  and  the  power  that  is  exercised  over  them. 

A  time  will  shortly  arrive,  in  which,  by  ascertaining  the  char- 
acters of  persons  now,  we  shall  be  guarded  against  their  mischiefs 
then ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  despair  of  conquest,  they 
will  be  trying  the  arts  ofseduction  and  the  force  of  fear  by  all  the 
mischiefs  which  they  can  inflict  But  in  war  we  may  be  certain 
of  these  two  things,  viz.  that  cruelty  in  an  enemy,  and  motions 
made  with  more  than  usual  parade,  are  always  signs  of  weakness. 
He  that  can  conquer,  finds  his  mind  too  free  and  pleasant  to  be 
brutish ;  and  he  that  intends  to  conquer,  never  makes  too  much 
show  of  his  strength. 

We  now  know  the  enemy  w^  have  to  do  with.  While  drunk  with 
the  certainty  of  victory,  they  disdained  to  be  civil  5  and  in  propor- 
tion as  disappointment  makes  them  sober,  and  their  apprehensions 
of  an  European  war  alarm  them,  they  will  become  cringing  and 
artful ;  honest  they  cannot  be.  But  our  answer  to  them,  in  either 
condition  they  may  be  in,  is  short  and  full — **  As  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  we  are  willing  to  make  peace  with  you  to-morrow, 
but  we  neither  can  hear  nor  reply  in  any  other  character." 

If  Britain  cannot  conquer  us,  it  proves  that  she  is  neither  able 
to  govern  nor  protect  us,  and  our  particular  situation  now  is  such, 
that  any  connexion  with  her  would  be  unwisely  exchanging  a  half- 
defeated  enemy  for  two  powerful  ones.  Europe,  by  every  ap- 
pearance, is  now  on  the  eve,  nay,  on  the  morning  twilight  of  a 
war,  and  any  alliance  with  George  the  third,  brings  France  and 
Spain  upon  our  backs  ;  a  separation  from  him  attaches  them  to 
our  side ;  therefore,  the  only  road  to  peace,  honor  and  commercOf 
is  Independence, 

Written  this  fourth  year  of  the  raiow,  which  God  preserve. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Philadelphia,  JSpril  19»  1777 
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VO.  XV. 

Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom,  musttliko 
men,  undergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting  it.  The  event  of  yes- 
terday was  one  of  those  kind  alarms  which  is  just  sufficient  to 
rouse  us  to  duty,  without  being  of  consequence  enough  to  de- 
press our  fortitude.  It  is  not  a  field  of  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
but  a  cause,  that  we  are  defending,  and  whether  we  defeat  the 
enemy  in  one  battle,  or  by  degrees,  the  consequence  will  be  the 

same. 

Look  back  at  the  events  of  last  winter  and  the  present  year, 
there  you  will  find  that  the  enemy's  successes  always  contributed 
to  reduce  them.  What  they  have  gained  in  ground,  they  paid  so 
dearly  for  in  numbers,  that  their  victories  have  in  the  end  amount- 
ed to  defeats.  We  have  always  been  masters  at  the  last  push, 
and  always  shall  be  while  we  do  our  duty.  Howe  has  been  once 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  thence  driven  back  with 
loss  and  disgrace  :  and  why  not  be  again  driven  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill ?  His  condition  and  ours  are  very  different  He  has  every 
body  to  fight,  we  have  only  his  one  army  to  cope  with,  and  which 
wastes  away  at  every  engagement :  we  can  not  only  reinforce,  but 
can  redouble  our  numbers ;  he  is  cut  oflT  from  all  supplies,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  inevitably  fall  into  our  hands. 

Shall  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  robbers,  wha  are  this 
day  fifleen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men  less  in  strength  than 
they  were  yesterday,  conquer  America,  or  subdue  even  a  single 
stale  t    The  thing  cannot  be,  unless  we  sit  down  and  suffer  them 
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lo  do  it.  Another  8«ch  a  biiiBh,  DOtwithsteiidiiig  wo  lost  the 
ground*  woold»  by  still  reducing  the  enemy,  put  then  in  a  condl* 
tton  to  be  aAerwards  totally  defeatedt 

Could  our  whole  army  have  come  up  to  the  attack  at  ohe  titney 
Ae  consequences  bad  probably  been  otherwise ;  but  our  having 
difierent  parts  of  the  Qraody wine  creek  to  gaard,  and  the  uncer* 
tainty  which  road  to  Philadelphia  the  enemy  would  attempt  to 
take,  naturally  afibrded  them  an  opportunity  of  passing  with  theh* 
main  body  at  a  place  where  only  a  part  of  ours  eould  be  posted  \ 
for  it  must  strike  every  thiokiog  man  with  oonrictioa,  diat  it  re« 
quires  a  much  greater  force  to  oppose  an  enemy  in  several  pieces, 
than  is  sufficient  to  defeat  him  in  any  one  phca. 

Men  who  are  sincere  in  delending  their  freedom,  will  alwayt 
feel  concern  at  every  circumstance  which  seems  to  mnko  against 
them  ;  it  is  the  natural  and  honest  consequence  of  all  afTectionat^ 
attachments,  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  vice.  But  the  dejection  lasts 
only  for  a  moment ;  they  soon  rise  out  of  it  with  additional  vigor ; 
the  glow  of  hope,  courage  and  fortitude,  will,  in  a  little  time,  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  every  inferior  passion,  and  kindle  the  whole  heart 
into  heroism. 

There  is  a  mysteryvin  the  countenance  of  some  oauses,  which 
we  have  not  always  present  judgment  enough  to  explain.  It 
is  distressing  to  see  an  enemy  advancing  into  a  country,  but  it  is 
the  only  place  in  which  we  can  beat  them,  and  in  which  we  have 
always  beaten  them,  whenever  they  made  the  attempt*  The 
nearer  any  disease  approaches  to  a  crisis,  the  nearer  it  is  to  a 
cure.  Danger  and  deliverance  make  th^ir  advances  together, 
and'  it  is  only  the  last  push,  in  which  one  or  the  other  takes  the 
lead. 

There  are  many  men  who  will  do  their  duty  when  it  is  not 
wanted ;  but  a  genuine  public  spirit  always  appears  most  when 
there  is  most  occasion  for  it.  Thank  God  1  our  army,  though  fa« 
tigued,  is  yet  entire.  The  attack  made  by  us  yesterday,  was  un- 
der many  disadvantages,  naturally  arising  from  the  uncertainty  oi 
knowing  which  route  the  enemy  would  take ;  and,  from  that  cir* 
cumstance,  the  whole  of  our  force  could  not  he  brought  up  to* 
gether  time  enough  to  engage  fiU  at  once*  Our  strength  is  yet 
reserved ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Howe  does  not  think  himself  a 
gainer  by  the  affair,  otherwise  he  would  this  morning  hanre  moved! 
down  and  attacked  general  Washington. 

voh  I.  17 
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.  Gentleinen  of  the  city  and  country,  it  is  in  yoiir  power,  by  a 
spirited  improvement  of  the  present  circumstance,  to  turn  it  to 
a  real  advantage.  Howe  is  now  weaker  than  before,  and  every 
shot  wilt  contribute  to  reduce  him.  Too  are  more  immediately  ^ 
interested  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent ;  your  all  is  al 
stake ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  general  cause ;  you  are  devoted  by 
the  enemy  to  plunder  and  destruction :  it  is  the  encoumgemcnt 
which  Howe,  the  chief  of  plunderers,  has  promised  his  army. 
Thus  circumstanced,  you  may  save  yourselves  by  a  manly  resis- 
tance, but  you  can  have  no  hope  in  any  other  conduct.  I  never 
yet  knew  our  brave  general,  or  any  part  of  the  army,  officers  or 
men,  out  of  heart,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  circumstances  a  thou- 
sand times  more  trying  than  the  present.  It  is  only  those  that  are 
not  in  action,  that  feel  languor  and  heaviness,  and  the  best  way  to 
rub  it  off  is  to  turn  out,  and  make  sure  work  of  it. 

Our  army  must  undoubtedly  feel  fatigue,  and  want  a  reinforce- 
ment of  rest,  though  not  of  valour.  Our  own  interest  and  happi- 
ness call  upon  us  to  give  them  every  support  in  our  power,  and  make 
the  burden  of  the  day,  on  which  the  safety  of  this  city  depends,  as 
light  as  possible.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  forces  both 
to  the  northward  and  southward  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  the  enemy 
be  but  stopped  till  those  can  arrive,  this  city  will  be  saved,  and 
the  enemy  finally  routed.  You  have  too  much  at  stake  to  hesi- 
tate. You  ought  not  to  think  an  hour  upon  the  matter,  but  to 
spring  to  action  at  once.  Other  states  have  been  invaded,  have 
likewise  driven  off  the  invaders.  Now  our  time  and  turn  is  come, 
and  perhaps  the  finishing  stroke  is  reserved  for  us.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  dangers  we  have  been  saved  from,  and  reflect 
on  the  success  we  have  been  blessed  with,  it  would  be  sinful 
either  to  be  idle  or  to  despair. 

I  close  this  paper  with  a  short  address  to  general  Howe.  You, 
sir,  are  oilly  lingering  out  the  period  (hat  shal!  bring  with  it  your 
defeat.  You  have  yet  scarce  began  upon  the  war,  and  the  fui  thet 
you  enter,  the  faster  will  your  troubles  thicken.  What  you  now 
enjoy  is  only  a  respite  from  ruin ;  an  invitation  to  destruction ; 
something  that  will  lead  on  to  our  deliverance  at  your  expense. 
We  know  the  cause  which  we  are  engaged  in,  and  though  a  pas* 
sionate  fondness  for  it  may  make  us  grieve  at  every  injury  which 
threatens  h,  yet,  when  the  moment  of  eonoern  is  over,  the  deter- 
mination to  dutv  returns.    We  are  not  moved  by  the  gloomy 
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smile  of  a  worthlesifl  1<ing«  but  by  the  ardent  glow  of  genercus 
imtriotism.  We  fitrht  not  to  enslave,  but  to  set  a  country  free, 
and  to  make  room  upon  ihe  earth  for  honest  men  to  live  in.  In 
such  a  case  we  are  sure  that  we  are  right ;  and  we  leave  to  you 
the  des])airing  reflectio|i  of  .lieing  the  tool  iji  a  miserable  tyrant. 
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TO  GEN.  SIR  WILUAM  HOWE. 

To  argud  with  a  man  who  has  renounced  the  use  and  authority 
of  reason,  and  whose  philosophy  consists  in  holding  humanity  in 
contempt,  is  like  administering  medicine  to  the  dead,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  convert  an  atheist  by  scripture*  Enjoy,  sir,  your  insensi- 
bility of  feeling  and  reflecting.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  animals. 
And  no  man  will  envy  you  those  honors,  in  which  a  savage  onljr 
can  be  your  rival  and  a  bear  your  master. 

As  the  generosity  of  this  country  rewarded  your  brother^s  aer- 
l^iceA  last  war,  with  an  elegant  monument  in  Westminster  Abbeyi 
it  is  consistent  that  she  should  bestow  some  mark  of  distinction 
upon  you.  You  certainly  deserve  her  notice,  and  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  extraordinary  persons.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  pass  you  from  the  world  in  state,  and  consign  you  to 
magnificent  oblivion  among  the  tombs,  without  telling  the  fbture 
beholder  why.  Judas  is  as  much  known  as  John,  yet  history 
ascribes  their  fame  to  very  different  actions. 

Sir  William  hath  undoubtedly  merited  a  monument;  but  of 
what  kind,  or  with  what  inscription,  where  placed  or  how  embel* 
lished,  is  a  question  that  would  puzzle  all  the  heralds  of  St. 
James's  in  the  profoundest  mood  of  historical  deliberation.  We 
are  at  no  loss,  sir,  to  ascertain  your  real  character,  hut  somewhat 
perplexed  how  to  perpetuate  its  identity,  and  preserve  it  uninjured 
from  the  transformations  of  time  or  mistake.  A  statuary  may 
give  a  false  expression  to  your  bust,  or  decorate  it  with  some 
equivocal  emblemsi  by  which  you  may  happen  to  steal  into  repu» 
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tetion  and  impone  upon  the  hereafter  traditionary  worid*  tU 
ture  or  ridicule  may  conspirey  or  a  variety  of  accidenta  combine 
to  lesaeot  enlarge^  or  change  Sir  William's  fiuBe ;  end  no  doubt 
but  he  who  has  taken  so  much  paina  to  be  singular  in  his  conduct, 
woidd  choose  to  be  just  as  singular  in  his  ezitv  his  monument  and 
hiaeptta|dL 

The  usual  honours  of  the  dead,  to  bo  sure,  are  not  sufficiently 
sublime,  to  escort  a  character  like  yott  to  the  republic  of  dust  and 
ashes ;  for  however  men  may  difler  in  their  ideas  of  grandeur  or 
of  government  here,  the  grave  is  nevertheless  a  perlect  republic* 
Death  is  not  the  monarch  of  the  dead,  hut  of  the  dying.  The 
moment  he  obtains  a  conquest  he  loses  a  subject,  and,  like  the 
foolish  king  you  serve,  will,  in  the  end,  war  himself  out  of  all  his 
dominions. 

As  a  proper  preliminary  towards  the  arrangement  of  your  fune* 
ral  honours,  we  readily  admit  of  your  new  rank  of  knighthood. 
The  title  is  perfectly  in  character,  and  is  your  own,  more  by  merit 
than  creation.  There  are  knights  of  various  orders,  from  the 
knight  of  the  windmill  to  the  knight  of  the  post.  The  former  is 
your  patron  for  exploits,  and  the  latter  will  assist  you  in  settling 
your  accounts^  No  honorary  title  could  be  more  happily  applied  I 
The  ingenuity  is  sublime  I  And  your  royal  master  hath  discover* 
ed  more  genius  in  fitting  you  therewidi,  than  in  generating  the 
most  finished  figure  for  a  button,  or  descanting  on  the  properties 
of  a  button  mould. 

But  how,  sir,  shall  we  dispose  of  you  t  The  invention  of  m 
statuary  is  exhausted,  and  Shr  William  is  yet  unprovided  with  a 
monument.  America  is  anxious  to  bestow  her  funeral  favours 
upon  you,  and  wishes  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  shall  distinguish 
you  from  all  the  deceased  heroes  of  the  last  war.  The  Egyptian 
ntthod  of  embidming  is  not  known  to  the  present  age,  and  hiero- 
glyphical  pageantry  hath  outlived  the  science  of  decyphering  it. 
Some  other  method,  therefore,  must  be  thought  of  to  immortalize 
the  new  knight  of  the  windmill  and  post  Sir  William,  thanks  to 
his  stars,  is  not  oppressed  widi  very  delicate  ideas.  He  has  no 
ambition  of  being  wrapped  up  and  handed  about  in  myrrh,  aloes 
and  cassia.  Less  expensive  odors  will  suffice ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens,  that  the  simple  genius  of  America  hath  discovered  the 
art  of  preserving  bodies,  and  embeHishing  them  too,  with  much 
^mitet  firugality  thsa  the  attsients.    In  baltta(|s>  wu^  ^  VkflaBBk^» 
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tar,  you  will  be  as  secure  as  Pharaoh,  aad  in  a  hieroglyphic  of 
feathers,  rival  in  finery  all  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 

As  you  have  already  made  your  exit  from  the  moral  world,  and 
by  numberless  acts  both  of  passionate  and  deliberate  injustice 
engraved  an  *'  here  lyeih*^  on  your  deceased  honor,  it  must  be 
mere  affectation  in  you  to  pretend  concern  at  the  humours  or 
opinions  of  mankind  respecting  you.  What  remains  of  you  may 
expire  at  any  time.  The  sooner  the  better.  For  he  who  survives 
his  reputation,  lives  out  of  despite  of  himself,  like  a  man  listeniDg 
to  his  own  reproach. 

Thus  entombed  and  ornamented,  I  leave  you  to  the  inspectkm 
of  the  curious,  and  return  to  the  history  of  your  yet  surviving  ac- 
tions.— ^The  character  oi  Sir  William  hath  undergone  some  ex- 
traordinary revolutions  since  his  arrival  in  America.  It  is  now 
fixed  and  known ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  your  can- 
dor or  to  fear  from  your  capacity.  Indolence  and  inability  havS 
too  large  a  share  in  your  composition,  ever  to  sxjSer  you  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  the  hero  of  little  villanies  and  unfinished  adven- 
tures. That,  which  to  some  persons  appeared  moderation  in  yon 
at  first,  was  not  produced  by  any  real  virtue  of  your  own,  but  by 
a  contrast  of  passions,  dividing  and  holding  you  in  perpetual  irre- 
solution. One  vice  will  frequently  expel  another,  without  the 
least  merit  in  the  man ;  as  powers  in  contrary  directions  redace 
each  other  to  rest. 

It  became  you  to  have  supported  a  dignified  solemnity  of  chfr- 
racter ;  to  have  shown  a  superior  liberality  of  soul ;  to  have  won 
respect  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
have  exhibited  on  all  occasions,  such  an  unchangeable  gracious- 
ness  of  conduct,  that  while  we  beheld  in  you  the  resolution  of  an 
enemy,  we  might  admire  in  you  the  sincerity  of  a  man.  You 
came  to  America  under  the  high  sounding  titles  of  commander 
and  commissioner ;  not  only  to  suppress  what  you  call  rebellion^ 
by  arms,  but  to  shame  it  out  of  countenance,  by  the  excellence  of 
your  example.  Instead  of  which,  you  have  been  the  patron  of 
low  and  vulgar  frauds,  the  encourager  of  Indian  cruelties ;  and 
have  imported  a  cargo  of  vices  blacker  than  those  which  you  pre-> 
tend  to  suppress. 

Mankind  are  not  universally  agreed  in  their  determination  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  there  are  certain  actions  which  the  consent 
of  all  nations  and  individuals  hath  branded  with  the  unchangeaUo 
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name  of  meanness.  In  the  list  of  human  vices  we  find  some  of 
such  a  refined  constitution,  they  cannot  be  carried  into  practice 
without  seducing  some  virtue  to  their  assistance  ;  but  ineanness 
hath  neither  aUiance  nor  apology.  It  is  generated  in  the  dust  and 
sweepings  of  other  vices,  and  is  of-  such  a  hateful  figure  that  all 
the  rest  conspire  to  diriown  it.  Sir  William,  the  commissioner  of 
George  the  third,  hath  at  last  vouchsafed  to  give  it  rank  and  pedi- 
gree. He  has  placed  the  fugitive  at  the  council  board,  and  dubbed 
it  companion  of  the  order  of  knighthood. 

'J'he  particular  act  of  meanness  which  I  allude  to  in  this  de- 
scription, is  forgery.  You,  sir,  have  abetted  and  patronised  the 
forging  and  uttering  counterfeit  continental  bills.  In  the  same 
New- York  newspapers  in  which  your  own  proclamation  under 
your  master's  authority  was  published,  offering,  or  pretending  to 
offer,  pardon  and  protection  to  these  states,  there  were  repeated 
advertisements  of  counterfeit  money  for  sale,  and  persons  who 
have  come  officially  from  you,  and  under  the  sanction  of  your  flag, 
have  been  taken  up  in  attempting  to  put  them  off. 

A  conduct  so  basely  mean  in  a  public  character  is  without  pre- 
cedent or  pretence.  livery  nation  on  earth,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  will  unite  in  despising  you.  'Tis  an  incendiary  war 
upon  society,  which  nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate. — An  improve- 
ment upon  beggarly  villany — and  shows  an  inbred  wretchedness 
of  heart  made  up  between  the  venomous  mahgnity  of  a  serpent 
and  the  spiteful  imbecility  of  an  inferior  reptile. 

The  laws  of  any  civilized  country  would  condemn  you  to  the 
gibbet  without  regard  to  your  rank  or  titles,  because  it  is  an  ac- 
tion foreign  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  war ;  and  should  you 
fall  into  our  hands,  which  pray  God  you  may,  it  will  be  a  doubtful 
"matter  whether  we  are  to  consider  you  as  a  military  prisoner  or 
a  prisoner  for  felony. 

Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  and  impolitic  in  you,  or  any 
other  persons  in  the  English  service  ;  to  promote  or  even  encou- 
rage, or  wink  at  the  crime  of  forgery,  in  any  case  whatever* 
Because,  as  the  riches  of  England,  as  a  nation,  are  chiefly  in  pa- 
per, and  the  far  greater  part  of  trade  among  individuals  is  carried 
on  by  the  same  medium,  that  is,  by  notes  and  drafts  on  one  ano- 
ther, they,  therefore,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  keep  forgery  out  of  sight,  and,  if  possible,  not  to  revive 
the  idea  of  it.     It  is  dangerous  to  make  men  familar  witk^  ^xvcsi^ 
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which  thej  may  aflerMrards  practise  to  much  greater  advantage 
against  those  who  first  taught  them.  Several  officers  in  the 
English  army  have  made  their  exit  at  the  gallows  for  forgery  on 
their  agents  ;  for  we  all  know,  who  know  any  thipg  of  England, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  necessitous  body  of  men,  taking  them 
generally,  than  what  the  English  oflicers  hre.  They  contrive  to 
make  a  show  at  the  expense  of  the  tailors,  and  appear  clean  at 
the  charge  of  the  washer-women.    ' 

England,  hath  at  this  time,  nearly  two  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling  of  public  money  in  paper,  for  which  she  hath  no  real  pro- 
perty :  beside9  a  laige  circulation  of  bank  notes,  bank  post  bills, 
and  promissory  notes  and  drafts  of  private  bankers,  merchants 
and  tradesmen.  She  hath  the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  currency 
and  the  least  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  of  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
the  real  specie  which  is  about  sixteen  millions  sterling,  serves 
only  as  change  in  large  sums,  which  are  always  made  in  paper,  or 
for  payment  in  small  ones.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  nation  it 
put  to  its  wit's  end,  and  obliged  to  be  severe  almost  to  criminality, 
to  prevent  the  practice  and  growth  of  forgery.  Scarcely  a  ses- 
sion passes  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  an  execution  at  I'ybum,  but 
witnesseth  this  truth,  yet  you,  sir,  regardless  of  the  policy  which 
her  necessity  obliges  her  to  adopt,  have  made  your  whole  army 
intimate  with  the  crime.  And  as  all  armies,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  war,  are  too  apt  to  carry  into  practice  the  vices  of  the  campaign, 
it  will  probably  happen,  that  England  will  hereailer  abound  in 
forgeries,  to  which  art,  the  practitioners  were  first  initiated  under 
your  authority  in  America.  You,  sir,  have  the  honour  of  adding 
a  new  vice  to  the  military  catalogue ;  and  the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  the  invention  was  reserved  for  you,  is,  because  no  general 
before  was  mean  enough  even  to  think  of  it. 

That  a  man  whose  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  low  traffic  of  vulgar 
vice,  is  incapable  of  moving  in  any  superior  region,  is  cleaHy 
shown  in  you  by  the  event  of  every  campaign.  Your  military 
exploits  have  been  without  plan,  object  or  decision.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  you  or  your  employers  suppose  that  the  possession 
of  Philadelphia  will  be  any  ways  equal  to  the  expense  or  expecta- 
tion of  the  nation  which  supports  you  t  What  advantages  does 
England  derive  from  any  achievements  of  yours?  To  her  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  what  place  you  are  in,  so  long  as  the  busiiieM 
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of  eonquesl  ia  unperformed  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  you 
mnains  the  same. 

If  the  priacifial  eventa  of  the  three  campaigna  be  attended  to,  the 
balance  will  appear  againatyou  at  the  close  of  each ;  but  the  last, 
in  point  of  inaportanee  to  us,  haa  exceeded  the  former  two.  It  ia 
pleaaant  to  look  badi  on  dangers  past,  and  equally  as  pleasant  to 
meditate  on  present  ones  ivhen  the  way  out  begins  to  appear. 
TktU  period  is  now  arrived,  and  the  long  doubtful  winter  of  wstr 
is  changing  to  the  sweeter  prospects  of  victory  aod  joy.  At  the 
cloae  of  the  campaign,  in  1775,  jfou  were  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Boston*  In  the  summer  of  1776,  you  appeared  with  a  numerous 
fleet  and  amy  in  the  harbor  of  New-Tork.  By  what  miracle  the 
continent  was  preserved  in  that  season  of  danger  is  a  subject  of 
admiration!  If  instead  of  wasting  your  time  against  Long-Island, 
you  had  run  up  the  North  river,  and  landed  any  where  above 
New-York,  ^e  consequence  must  have  been,  that  either  you 
would  have  compelled  general  Washington  to  fight  you  with  very 
unequal  numbers,  or  he  must  have  suddenly  evacuated  the  city 
with  the  lees  of  nearly  all  the  stores  of  his  army,  or  have  surren- 
dered for  want  of  provisions  ;  the  situation  of  the  place  naturally 
producing  one  or  the  o^r  of  these  events. 

The  preparationa  made  to  defend  New-Tork  were,  neverthe- 
less, wise  and  military ;  because  your  forces  were  then  at  sea, 
their  ifumbers  uncertain  ;  storms,  sickness,  or  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents might  have  disabled  their  coming,  or  so  diminished  them  on 
'  their  passage,  that  those  which  survived  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  opening  the  campaign  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  in 
which  case  the  defeooe  would  have  beea  sufficient  and  the  place 
preserved :  for  cities  that  have  been  raised  from  nothing  with  an 
infinitude  of  labor  and  expense,  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  the 
bare  probability  of  their  being  taken.  On  these  grounds  the  pre- 
parationa made  to  maintain  New-Tork  were  as  judicious  as 
the  retreat  afterwards.  While  you,  in  the  interim,  let  slip  the 
9wy  oppoitunity  which  seemed  to  put  conquest  in  your  power. 

Through  the  whole  of  that  campaign  you  had  nearly  double 
the  forces  which  general  Washington  immediately  commanded. 
The  principal  plan  at  that  time,  on  our  part,  was  to  wear  away  the 
season  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  and  to  raise  the  army  for 
the  ne^it  yter.  Long-Island,  New-York,  forts  Washington  and 
Lee  were  not  dofoiided  after  your  auperior  force  was  known^ 
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under  any  expectation  of  their  being  finally  maintained*  but  as  a 
range  of  outworks,  in  the  attacking  of  which  your  time  might  he 
wasted,  your  numbers  reduced,  and  your  vanity  amused  by  posses- 
aing  them  on  our  retreat.  It  was  intended  to  have  withdrawn  the 
garrison  from  fort  Washington  afler  it  had  answered  the  former  of 
those  purposes,  but  the  fate  of  that  day  put  a  prize  into  your 
hands  without  much  honor  to  yourselves. 

Tour  progress  through  the  Jerseys  was  accidental ;  you  had  it 
not  even  in  contemplation,  or  you  would  not  have  sent  a  principal 
part  of  your  forces  to  Rhode-Island  before  hand. '  The  utmost 
hope  of  America  in  the  year  1776,  reached  no  higher  than  that 
she  might  not  then  be  conquered.  She  had  no  expectation  of 
defeating  you  in  that  campaign.  Even  the  most  cowardly, 
tory  allowed,  that,  could-she  withstand  the  shock  ofthat  summer 
her  independence  would  be  past  a  doubt.  Tou  had  then  greatly 
the  advimtage  of  her.  Tou  were  formidable.  Tour  military 
knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  complete.  Tour  fleets  and  forces 
arrived  without  an  accident.  Tou  had  neither  experience  nor 
reinforcements  to  wait  for. .  Tou  had  nothing' to  do  but  to  begin, 
and  your  chance  lay  in  the  first  vigorous  onset. 

Am&rica  was  young  and  unskilled.  She  was  obliged  to  trust 
her  defence  to  time  and  practice ;  and  hath,  by  mere  dint  of  per- 
severance, maintained  her  cause,  and  brought  the  enemy  to  a 
condition,  in  which  she  is  now  capable  of  meeting  him  on  any 
grounds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  you  gained  no 
more,  notwithstanding  your  great  force,  than  what  was  given  yoit 
by  consent  of  evacuation,  except  fort  Washington ;  while  every 
advantage  obtained  by  us  was  by  fair  and  hard  fighting.  The 
defeat  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  complete.  The  conquest  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  by  the  remains  of  a  retreating  army,  which 
but  a  few  days  before  you  aflected  to  despise,  is  an  instance  of 
their  heroic  perseverance  very  seldom  to  be  met  with.  And  the 
victory  over  the  British  troops  at  Princeton,  by  a  harrassed  and 
wearied  party,  who  had  been  engaged  the  day  before  and  march- 
ed all  night  without  refreshment,  is  attended  with  such  a  scene  of 
circumstances  and  superiority  of  generalship,  as  will  ever  give 
it  a  place  in  the  first  rank  in  the  history  of  great  actions. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  gloomy  days  of  last  winter,  and  see 
America  sunpended  by  a  thread,  I  feel  a  triumph  of  joy  at  thft 
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reeollection  of  ber  delivery,  and  a  reverence  for  the  characters 
which  snatched  her  from  destruction.  To  doubt  new  would  be 
a  species  of  infidelity,  and  to  forget  the  instruments  which  saved 
us  then  would  be  ingratitude. 

The  close  of  that  campaign  left  us  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
querors. The  northern  districts  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  ^ 
general  Carleton  over  the  lakes.  The  army  under  your  com- 
mand were  hunted  back  and  had  their  bounds  prescribed.  The 
continent  b^gan  to  feel  its  military  importance,  and  the  winter 
passed  pleasantly  away  in  preparations  for  the  next  campaign. 

However  confident  you  might  be  on  your  first  arrival,  the  result 
of  the  year  1776  gave  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulty,  if  not 
iinpos^bility  of  conquest.  To  this  reason  I  ascribe  your  delay 
in  opening  the  campaign  of  1777.  The  face  of  matters,  on 
the  'close  of  the  former  year,  gave  you  no  encouragement  to  pur- 
sue a  discretionary  war  as  soon  as  the  spring  admitted  the  taking 
the  field ;  for  though  conquest,  in  that  case,  would  have  given 
you  a  double  portion  of  fame,  yet  the  experiment  was  too  hazard 
ous.  The  ministry,  had  you  failed,  would  have  shifled  the 
whole  blame  upon  you,  charged  you  with  having  acted  without 
orders,  and  condemned  at  once  both  your  plan  and  execution. 

To  avoid  the  mtsfortiines,  which  might  have  involved  you  and 
your  money  aocounts  in  perplexity  and  suspicion,  you  prudently 
waited  the  arrival  of  a  plan  of  operations  from  England,  which 
was  that  you  should  proceed  for  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  that  Burgo3me,  afler  reducing  Ticonderoga, 
should  take  his  rout  by  Albany,  and,  if  necessary,  join  you. 

The  splendid  laurels  of  the  last  campaign  have  flourished  in  the 
north.  In  that  quarter  America  has  surprised  the  world,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  year's  glory.  The  conquest  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  (if  it  may  be  called  a  conquest)  has,  like  all  your  other 
victories,  led  on  to  ruin.  Even  the  provisions  taken  in  that  fort- 
ress (which  by  general  Burgoyne's  return  was  sufficient  in  bread 
and  flour  for  nearly  5000  men  for  ten  weeks,  and  in  beef  and 
pork  for  the  same  number  of  men  for  one  month)  served  only  to 
hasten  his  overthrow,  by  enabling  him  to  proceed  to  Saratoga,  the 
place  of  his  destruction.  A  short  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
last  campaign  will  show  the  condition  of  affairs  on  both  sides. 

You  have  taken  Ticonderoga  and  marched  into  Philadelphia. 
These  are  all  the  events  which  the  year  hath  produced  on  yotir 
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part.  A  trifling  catepaign  indeed,  compared  with  the  expenset 
of  England  and  the  conquest  of  the  continents  On  the  other 
eide,  a  considerable  part  of  yoiMr  northern  force  has  been  routed 
by  the  New-York  militia  under  general  Herkemer*  Fort  Staa- 
wix  has  bravely  survived  a  corapoiind  attack  of  soklierB  and 
savages^  and  Uie  besiegers  have  fled.  The  battle  of  Beaniogion 
has  put  a  thousand  prisoners  into  our  hands^  with  all  their  amas* 
Btores,  artillery  and  baggage.  General  Burgoyne^  in  two  engage- 
tnentsi  has  been  defeased ;  htmaelf%  his  army,  and  all  thai  were 
his  and  theirs  are  now  ours.  Ticonderoga  and  Independence 
ar6  retaken,  and  not  .the  shadow  of  an  enemy  remains  in  all  the 
northern  districts*  At  this  instant  we  have  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  prisonersi  between  siiAy  and  seventy  pieces  of  brass 
ordinance,  besides  small  arms,  tents,  stores,  &c« 

tn  order  to  know  the  real  value  of  those  advantages,  we  must 
reverse  the  scene,  and  suppose  general  Gates  and  the  force 
he  commanded,  to  be  at  your  mercy  as  prisoners,  and  general 
BurgoynO)  with  his  army  of  soldiers  and  savages,  to  be  already 
joined  to  you  in  Pennsylvania.  So  tlismal  a  picture  can  scarcely 
be  looked  at.  It  has  all  the  tracings  and  colorings  of  horror 
and  despair;  and  excites  the  most  swelling  emotions  of  gratkudoi 
by  exhibiting  the  mismies  we  are  so  graciously  preserved  from. 

I  admire  the  distribution  of  laurels  around  the  contineal.  It  is 
the  earnest  of  future  union.  South-Carolina  has  had  her  day  of 
sufierings  and  of  fame ;  and  the  other  southern  states  have 
exerted  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  invaded  or 
msulted  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1776* 
these  middle  states  were  called  upon  and  did  their  duty  nobly. 
They  were  witnesses  to  the  almost  expiring  flame  of  human 
freedom.  It  was  the  close  struggle  of  life  and  death.  The  line 
of  invisible  division :  and  on  which,  the  unabated  fortitude  of  a 
Washington  prevailed,  and  saved  the  spark  that  has  since  blazefl 
in  the  north  with  unrivalled  lustre. 

'  Let  me  ask,  sir,  what  great  exploits  have  you  performed  T 
Through  all  the  variety  of  changes  and  opportunities  which  the 
war  has  produced,  I  know  no  one  action  of  yours  that  can  be 
styled  masterly.  You  have  moved  in  and  out,  backward  and 
forward,  round  and  round,  as  if  valor  consisted  in  a  military  jig* 
The  history  and  figure  of  your  movements  would  be  truly  ridicu* 
lous  could  they  bo  just^  delineated.    They  resemble  the  lahe«tn 
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df  a  puppf  pursuing  his  tail ;  the  end  is  still  at  the  same  distance^ 
and  all  the  tuniiiigs  roUnd  must  be  done  orer  again. 

The  first  appearance  of  affairs  at  Ticonderoga  wore  such  an 
unpromising  aspect,  that  it  was  necessary^  in  July,  to  detach  a 
part  of  (he  forces  to  the  support  of  that  quarter^  which  were  other- 
wise destined  or  intended  to  act  against  you ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  means'  of  postponing  your  downfall  to  another  campaign* 
The  destruction  of  one  army  at  a  time  is  work  enough.  Wa 
know>  sir,  what  we  are  about»  what  we  have  to  do,  and  how  to 
dOiit. 

Your  progress  frmn  the  Chesapeake,  was  marked  by  no  capital 
stroke  of  policy  or  heroism.  Your  principal  aim  was  to  get 
general  Washington  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and 
between  Philadelphia  and  your  army.  In  that  situation,  with  a 
river  on  each  of  his  flanks,  which  united  td>out  five  miles  below 
the  «ity,  and  your  army  above  him,  you  could  have  intercepted 
kis  reinforcements  and  supplies,  cut  off  all  his  communication  with 
the  country,  and,  if  necessazy,  have  despatched  assistance  to 
open  a  passage  for  general  Burgoyne.  This  scheme  was  too  visi- 
ble to  succeed:  for  had  general  Washington  suffered  you  to 
command  the  open  country  above  him,  I  think  it  a  very  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne  would  not  have 
taken  place,  because  you  could,  in  that  case,  have  relieved  him. 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  while  that  important  victory  was  in 
suspense,  to  trepan  you  into  a  situation  in  which  you  could  only 
be  on  the  defensive,  without  the  power  of  affording  him  assis- 
tance. The  manoeuvre  had  its  effect,  and  Burgoyne  was  con- 
quered. 

There  has  been  something  unmilitary  and  passive  in  you  from 
the  time  of  your  passing  the  Schuylkill  and  getting  possession  oi 
Philadelphia,  to  the  close  of  the  campaign.  You  mistook  a  trap 
for  a  conquest,  the  probability  of  which  had  been  made  known  to 
Europe,  and  the  edge  of  your  triumph  taken  off  by  our  own  infor- 
mation long  before. 

Having  got  you  into  this  situation,  a  scheme  for  a  general,  at- 
tack upoh  you  at  Germantown  was  carried  into  execution  on 
the  4th  of  October,  and  though  the  success  was  not  equal  to  the 
excellence  of  the  plan,  yet  the  attempting  it  proved  the  genius  of 
America  to  be  on  the  rise,  and  her  power  approaching  to  superi* 
ority.    The  obscurity  of  the  morning  was  your  best  friend,  for  a 
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fog  is  always  favourable  to  a  hunted  enemy.  Some  weeks  after 
this  you  likewise  planned  an  attack  on  general  Washington*  while 
at  Whitemarsh.  Tou  marched  out  with  infinite  parade,  bat  on 
finding  him  preparing  to  attack  you  next  morning,  you  prudently 
turned  about,  and  retreated  to  Philadelphia  with  all  the  precipita* 
tion  of  a  man  conquered  in  imagination. 

Immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Germantown,  the  probability  of 
Burgoyne's  defeat  gave  a  new  policy  to  affairs  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  was  judged  most  cpnsistent  with  the  general  safety  of 
America,  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  nordiem  campaign.  Slow  and 
sure  is  sound  work.  The  news  of  that  victory  arrived  in  our 
camp  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  no  sooner  did  the  shout  of  joy, 
and  the  report  of  the  thirteen  cannon  reach  yo|ir  ears,  than  you 
resolved  upon  a  retreat,  and  the  next  day,  that  is,  on  the  19th, 
you  withdrew  your  drooping  army  into  Philadelphia.  This  move- 
ment was  evidently  dictated  by  fear ;  and  carried  with  it  a  positive 
confession  that  you  dreaded  a  second  attack.  It  was  hiding 
yourself  among  women  and  children,  and  sleeping  away  the 
choicest  part  of  a  campaign  in  expensive  inactivity.  An  army  in 
a  city  can  never  be  a  conquering  army.  The  situation  admits 
only  of  defence.  It  is  mere  shelter :  and  every  military  power 
in  Europe  will  conclude  you  to  be  eventually  defeated. 

The  time  when  you  made  this  retreat  was  the  very  time  you 
ought  to  have  fought  a  battle,  in  order  to  put  yourself  in  a  con* 
dition  of  recovering  in  Pennsylvania  what  you  had  lost  in  Sarato- 
ga. And  the  reason  why  you  did  not,  must  be  either  prudence  or 
cowardice  ;  the  former  supposes  your  inability,  and  the  latter 
needs  no  explanation.  I  draw  no  conclusions,  sir,  but  such  as 
are  naturally  deduced  from  known  and  visible  facts,  and  such  af* 
will  always  have  a  being  while  the  facts  which  produced  them  re- 
main  unaltered. 

After  this  retreat  a  new  difficulty  arose  which  exhibited  the 
power  of  Britain  in  a  very  contemptible  light ;  which  was  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  Mud-Island.  For  several  weeks  did  that 
little  unfinished  fortress  stand  out  against  all  the  attempts  of  admi- 
ral and  general  Howe.  It  was  the  fable  of  Bender  realized  on 
the  Delaware.  Scheme  after  scheme,  and  force  upon  force  were 
tried  and  defeated.  The  garrison,  with  scarce  any  thing  to  cover 
them  but  their  bravery,  survived  in  the  midst  of  mud,  shot  and 
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•hells,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  it  up  more  to  ihe  powers  of 
time  and  gunpowder  than  to  military  superiority  of  the  besiegers. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  matters  are  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition with  you  than  what  is  generally  known.  Your  roaster's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  is  like  a  soliloquy  on  ill  luck. 
It  shows  him  to  be  coming  a  little  to  his  reason,  for  sense  of  pain 
is  the  first  symptom  of  recovery  in  profound  stupefaction.  His 
condition  is  deplorable.  He  is  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  insults 
of  France  and  Spain,  without  daring  to  know  or  resent  them ; 
and  thankful  for  the  most  trivial  evasions  to  the  most  humble 
remonstrances.  The  time  wa8  when  he  could  not  deign  an  an- 
swer to  a  petition  from  America,  and  the  time  now  ia  when  he 
dare  not  give  an  answer  to  an  affront  from  France.^  The  capture 
of  Burgoyne's  army  will  sink  his  consequence  as  much  in  Europe 
as  in  America.  In  his  speech  he  expresses  his  suspicions  at  the 
warlike  preparations  of  France  and  Spam,  and  as  he  has  only,  the 
one  army  which  you  command  to  support  his  character  in  the  world 
with,  it  remains  very  uncertain  when,  or  in  what  quarter  it  will  be 
most  wanted,  or  can  be  best  employed ;  and  this  will  partly 
account  for  the  great  care  you  take  to  keep  it  from  action  and 
attacks,  for  should  Burgoyne's  fate  be  yours,  which  it  probably 
will,  England  may  take  her  endless  farewell  not  only  of  all 
America  but  of  all  the  West-Indies* 

Never  did  a  nation  invite  destruction  upon  itself  with  the  eager- 
ness and  the  ignorance  with  which  Britain  has  done.  Bent  upon 
the  ruin  of  a  young  and  unofiending  country,  she  ha^  drawn  the 
sword  that  has  wounded  herself  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  agony  of 
her  resentment  has  applied  a  poison  for  a  cure.  Her  conduct 
towards  America  is  a  compound  of  rage  and  lunacy ;  she  aims  at 
the  government  of  it,  yet  preserves  neither  dignity  nor  character 
m  her  methods  to  obtain  it.  Were  government  a  mere  manu- 
facture or  article  of  commerce,  immaterial  by  whom  it  should  be 
made  or  sold,  we  might  as  well  employ  her  as  another,  but  when 
we  consider  it  as  the  fountain  from  whence  the  general  manners 
and  morality  of  a  country  take  their  rise,  that  the  persons  intrusted 
with  the  execution  thereof  are  by  their  serious  example  and  au- 
thority to  support  these  principles,  how  abominably  absurd  is  the 
idea  of  being  hereafler  governed  by  a  set  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  forgery,  perjury,  treachery,  theft,  and  every  species  of 
vilkiiy  which  the  lowest  wretches  On  earth  could  practise  or 
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invent.  What  greater  public  curse  can  befal  any  country  iSbaai  to 
be  under  such  authority,  and  what  greater  blessing  than  to  be  de- 
livered  theiefrom.  The  soul  of  any  man  of  sentiment  would 
rise  in  brave  rebellion  agaiat  them»  and  spurn  them  from  the 
earth. 

The  malignant  and  venomons  tempered  general  Yau^wn  has 
amused  his  savage  fancy  in  burning  the  whole  town  of  Sangston, 
in  York  government^  and  the  late  governor  of  that  state,  Mr. 
Tyron,  in  his  letter  to  general  Parsons,  has  endeavoured  to  justify 
it,  and  declared  his  wish  to  bum  the  houses  of  every  commitee- 
man  in  the  country.  Such  a  confession  from  one  who  was  once 
intrusted  with  the  powers  of  civil  govemmeot,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  charactecg^  But  it  is  the  wish  and  the  declaration  of  a  man, 
whom  anguish  and.  disappointment  have  driven  to  despair,  and 
who  is  daily  decaying  into  the  grave  with  constitutional  rotten- 
ness. 

There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  language  a  sufficiency  of  words 
to  express  the  baseness  of  your  king,  his  ministry  and  his  army. 
They  have  refined  upon  villany  till  it  wants  a  name.  To  the 
fiercer  vices  of  former  ages  they  have  added  the  dregs  and  scum- 
mings  of  the  most  finished  rascality,  and  are  so  completely  sunk 
in  serpentine  deceit,  that  there  is  not  left  among  them  one  gener- 
ous enemy. 

From  such  men  and  such  masters,  may  the  gracious  hand  of 
Heaven  preserve  America !     And  though  the  sufierings  she  now 
endures  are  heavy,  and  severe,  they  are  like  straws  in  the  wind 
compared  to  the  weight  of  evils  she  would  feel  under  the  govern 
ment  of  your  king,  and  his  pensioned  parliament. 

There  is  something  in  meanness  ^ich  excites  a  species  of 
resentment  that  never  subsides,  and  something  in  cruelty  which 
stirs  up  the  heart  to  the  highest  agony  of  human  hatred  ;  Britain 
hath  filled  up  both  these  characters  till  no  addition  can  be  made, 
and  hath  not  reputation  led  with  us  to  obtain  credit  for  the  slightest 
promise.  The  will  of  God  hath  parted  us,  and  the  deed  is  regis- 
tered for  eternity.  When  she  shall  be  a  spot  scarcely  visible 
among  the  nations,  America  shall  flourish  the  favorite  of  heaven, 
and  the  friend  of  mankind. 

For  the  domestic  happiness  of  Britain  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  I  wish  she  had  not  a  foot  of  land  but  what  is  circumscribed 
within  her  own  island.    Extent  of  dominion  has  fc^een  her  ruin» 
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reduction  of  India»  under  Clive  and  his  successors,  was  not  so 
properly  a  conquest  as  an  extermination  of  mankind.  She  is  the 
only  power  who  could  practise  the  prodigal  barbarity  of  tying  men 
to  the  mouths  of  loaded  cannon  and  blowing  them  away.  It 
happens  that  general  Burgoyne,  who  made  the  report  of  that 
horrid  transaction,  in  the  house  of  commous,  b  now  a  prisoner 
with  uSf  and  though  an  enemy,  I  can  appeal  to  him  for  the  truth  of 
it,  being  confident  that  he  neither  can  nor  will  deny  it.  Tet 
Glire  received  the  approbation  of  the  last  parliament. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  mankind,  we  cannot  help  cursing  the 
wretch,  who;  to  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  nature,  shall  wii- 
fully  add  the  calamities  of  war.  One  would  think  there  were  evils 
enough  in  the  world  without  studying  to  increase  them,  and  that  life 
b  sufficiently  short  without  shaking  the  sand  that  measures  it.  Thei 
Ustories  of  Alea^ander^  and  Charles  of  Sweden,  are  the  historiea 
of  human  devils ;  a  good  man  caiuiot  think  of  their  actions 
without  abhorrence,  nor  of  their  deaths  without  rejoicing.  To  see 
the  bounties  of  heaven  destroyed,  the  beautiful  fiice  of  nature 
laid  waste,  and  the  choicest  works  of  creation  and  art  tumbled 
into  ruin,  would  fetch  acurse  from  the  soul  of  piety  itself.  But  in 
this  country  the  aggravation  is  heightened  by  a  new  combinatien 
of  affecting  circumstances.  America  was  young,  and,  compared 
with  other  countries,  was  virtuous.  None  but  a  Herod  of  uncom- 
mon malice  would  have  made  war  upon  infancy  and  innocence : 
and  none  but  a  people  of  the  most  finished  fortitude,  dared  under 
those  circumstances,  have  resisted  the  tyranny.  The  natives,  or 
their  ancestors,  bad  fled  from  the  former  oppressions  of  England, 
and  with  the  industry  of  bees  had  change'd  a  wilderness  into  a 
habitable  world.  To  Britain  they  were  indebted  for  nothing. 
The  coui^ry  was  the  gift  ef^  heaxen,  and  God  alone  is  their 
Lord  and  Sovereign. 

The  time,  sir,  viU  come  when  you,  in  a  melancholy  hour,  ehall 
reckon  up  your  miseries  by  your  murders  in  America.  Life,  with 
you,  begins  to  wear  a  clouded  aspect.  The  vision  of  pleasurable 
delusion  is  wearing  away,  and  changing  to  the  barren  wild  of  age 
and  sorrow.  The  poor  reflection  of  having  served  your  king 
will  yield  you  no  consolation  in  your  parting  moments.  He  will 
crumble  to  the  same  undistinguished  ashes  with  yourself,  and  have 
mm  enough  of  his  own  to  answer  for.     It  is  not  the  farcioal 
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benedictions  of  a  bishop,  nor  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  a  court  of 
chaplains,  nor  the  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament,  that  can 
change  guilt  into  innocence,  or  make  the  punishment  one  pang 
the  less.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  be  serious,  but  this 
destruction  of  the  goods  of  Providence,  this  havoc  of  the  human 
race,  and  this  sowing  the  world  with  mischief,  must  be  accounted 
for  to  him  who  made  and  governs  it.  To  us  they  are  only  pre- 
sent sufferings,  but  to  him  they  are  deep  rebellions. 

If  there  is  a  sin  superior  to  every  other,  it  is  that  of  wilful  and 
offensive  war.  Most  other  sins  are  circumscribed  within  narrow 
limits,  that  is,  the  power  of  one  man  cannot  give  them  a  very 
general  extension,  and  many  kinds  of  sins  have  only  a  mental 
existence  from  which  no  infection  arises ;  but  he  who  is '  the 
author  of  a  war,  lets  loose  the  whole  contagion  of  hell,  and  opens 
a  vein  that  bleeds  a  nation  to  death.  We  leave  it  to  England  and 
Indians  to  boast  of  these  honors ;  we  feel  no  thirst  for  such 
savage  glory ;  a  nobler  flame,  a  purer  spirit  animates  America. 
She  has  taken  up  the  sword  of  virtuous  defence  ;  she  has  bravely 
put  herself  between  Tyranny  and  Freedom,  between  a  curse  and 
a  blessing,  determined  to  expel  the  one  and  protect  the  other. 

It  is  the  object  only  of  war  that  makes  it  honourable.  And  if 
there  was  ever  ajual  war  since  the  world  began,  it  is  this  in  which 
America  is  now  engaged.  She  invaded  no  land  of  yours.  She 
hired  no  mercenaries  to  burn  your  towns,  nor  Indians  to  .massacre 
their  inhabitants.  •  She  wanted  nothing  from  you,  and  was  indebted 
for  nothing  to  you :  and  thus  circumstanced,  her  defence  i& 
honorable  and  her  posterity  is  certain. 

Tet  it  is  not  on  the  justice  only,  but  likewise  on  the  imporiance 
of  this  cause  that  I  ground  my  seeming  enthusiastical  confidence 
of  our  success.  The  vast  extension  of  America  makes  her  of 
too  much  value  in  the  scale  of  Providence,  to  be  cast,  like  a 
pearl  before  swine,  at  the  feet  of  an  European  island ;  and  of 
much  less  consequence  would  it  be  that  Britain  were  sunk  in  the 
sea  than  that  America  should  miscarry.  There  has  been  such  a 
chain  of  extraordinary  events  in  the  discovery  of  this  country  at 
first,  in  the  peopling  and  planting  it  afterwards,  in  the  rearing  and 
nursing  it  to  its  present  state,  and  in  the  protection  of  it  through 
the  present  war,  that  no  man  can  doubt,  but  Providence  hath  some 
nobler  end  to  accomplish^  than  the  gratification  of  the   petty 
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elector  of  Hanover^  or  the  ignorant  and  insignificant  king  of  Bri- 
tain. 

As  the  hlood  of  the  martyrs  hath  been  the  seed  of  the  Christian 
church,  so  the  political  persecutions  of  England  will  and  has  al 
ready  enriched  America  with  industry,  experience,  union,  and  im- 
portance. Before  the  present  era  she  was  a  mere  chaos  of 
uncemented  colonies,  individually  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians  and  the  invasion  of  any  power  that  Britain  should  be  at 
war  with.  She  had  nothing  that  she  could  call  her  own.  Her 
felicity  depended  upon  accident.  The  convulsions  of  Europe 
might  have  thrown  her  from  one  conqueror  to  another,  till  she  had 
been  the  slave  of  «il,  and  ruined  by  every  one ;  for  until  she  had 
spirit  enough  to  become  her  own  master,  there  was  no  knowing  to 
which  master  she  should  belong.  ThtU  period,  thank  God,  is 
past,  and  she  is  no  longer  the  dependant,  disunited  colonies  of 
Britain,  but  the  Independent  and  United  States  of  America, 
knowing  no  master  but  heaven  and  herself.  Tou,  or  your  king, 
may  call  this-**  delusion,"  ^'  rebellion,''  or  what  name  you  please. 
To  us  it  is  perfectly  indifierent.  The  issue  will  determine  the 
character,  mm]  time  wHl  give  it  a  name  as  lasting  as  his  own. 

You  have  now,  sir,  tried  the  fate  of  three  campaigns,  and  can 
fully  declare  to  England,  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  on  your 
part,  but  Wows  and  broken  bones,  and  nothing  on  hers  but 
waste  of  trade  and  credit,  and  an  increase  of  poverty  and 
taxes.  ¥eu  aore  i%ow  only  where  you  might  have  been  two 
years  ago,  without  the  loss  of  -a  single  idiip,  and  yet  not  a 
step  more  forward  towards  the  conquest  of  the  continent; 
because,  tis  I  have  already  hinted,  "an  army  in  a  city  can 
never  be  at^onquering  army.**  The  fall  amount  of  your  losses, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exceeds  twenty  thousand  men, 
besides  millions  of  treasure,  for  which  you  have  nothing  in  ex- 
change. Our  expenses,  though  great,  are  circulated  within  our 
selves.  Tours  is  a  direct  sinking  of  money,  and  that  from  both 
ends  at  once ;  first,  in  hiring  troops  out  of  the  nation,  and  in  pay- 
ing them  afterwards,  because  the  money  in  neither  case  can  re 
turn  to  Britain*  We  are  already  in  possession  of  the  prize^  you 
only  in  pursuit  of  it.  To  us  it  is  a  real  treasure,  to  you  it  would 
be  only  an  empty  triumph.  Our  expenses  will  repay  themselvea 
wiih  tenfold  interest,  while  yours  entail  up5n  you  everlasting 
poverty. 
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Take  a  review,  sir,  of  the  ground  whi<^  jou  have  gone  ovefi 
Imd  let  it  teach  you  policy,  if  it  cannot  honesty.  '  Tou  stand  but 
on  a  very  tottering  foundation.  A  change  of  the  ministry  in  "Eng* 
land  may  probably  bring  your  measures  into  question,  and  youf 
head  to  the  block.  Clive,  with  all  his  successes,  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  escaping,  and  yours  being  all  a  war  of  losses,  will  affi>rd 
you  less  pretensions,  and  your  enemies  more  groiutds  for  im* 
{>eachraent. 

Go  hornet  sir^  and  endeavour  to  save  the  remains  of  your  rqined 
tountry,  by  a  just  representatiog^of  the  madness  of  her  measures. 
A  few  moments)  well  applied,  may  yet  preserve  her  from  political 
destruction*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  Europe  in  a 
flame,  because  t  am  persuaded  that  such  an  event  will  not  shorten 
the  war.  The  rupture,  at  present,  is  confined  between  the  two 
powers  of  America  and  England.  England  finds  that  she  cannot 
conquer  America,  and  America  has  no  wish  to  conquer  England. 
Tou  are  fighting  for  what  you  can  never  obtain,  and  mfo  defending 
what  we  never  mean  to  part  with.  A  few  Words,  therefore,  settle 
the  bargain.  Let  England  mind  her  own  business  and  we  will 
mind  ours.  Govern  yourselves,  and  we  will  govern  ourselves* 
You  may  then  trade  where  you  please  unmolested  by  us,  and  we 
will  trade  where  we  please  unmolested  by  you  ;  and  such  articles 
as  we  can  purchase  of  each  other  better  than  elsewhere  may  bo 
mutually  done.  If  it  were  possible  that  you  could  carry  on  the 
war  fo(  twenty  years  you  must  still  come  to  this  point  at  last,  oi 
worse,  and  the  sooner  you  think  of  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  you* 

My  ofiicial  situation  enables  me  to  know  the  repeated  insults 
which  Britain  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  from  foreign  powers,  and 
the  wretched  shifts  that  she  is  driven  to,  to  gloss  them  over.  Her 
reduced  strength  and  exhausted  cofiers  in  a  three  years  war  with 
America,  hath  given  a  powerful  superiority  to  France  and  Spain* 
She  is  not  now  a  match  for  them.  But  if  neither  councils  can 
prevail  on  her  to  think,  nor  sufferings  awaken  her  to  reason,  she 
must  e'en  go  on,  till  the  honour  of  England  becomes  a  proverb  of 
contempt,  and  Europe  dub  her  the  Land  of  Fools. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  every  wish  for  an  honourable  peace. 
Tour  fiiendt  enemy,  and  countrymaui 

COMMON  SENSE. 
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to  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  AMERICA. 

With  all  the  pleasure  with  which  a  mati  exchanges  bad  com- 
pany for  good,  I  take  my  leave  of  Sir  William  and  return  to  you. 
It-is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  tyranny  of  Britain  received 
its  first  repulse  by  the  arms  of  America.  A  period  which  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  world,  and  erected  a  monument  to  the  folly 
of  the  old. 

I  cannot  help  being  sometimes  surprised  at  the  complimentary 
references  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  made  to  ancient  histories 
and  transactions.  The  wisdom,  civil  governments,  and  sense  of 
honor  of  the  states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  frequently  held 
up  as  objects  of  excellence  and  imitation*  Mankind  have 
lived  to  very  little  purpose,  if,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  they 
must  go  two  or  three  thousand  years  back  for  lessons  and  exam- 
ples. We  do  great  injustice  to  ourselves  by  placing  them  in 
such  a  superior  line.  We  have  no  just  authority  for  it,  neither 
'cuk  we  tell  why  it  is  that  we  should  suppose  ourselves  in- 
ferior. 

Could  tiie  mist  of  antiquity  be  cleared  away,  and  men  and 
things  be  viewed  as  they  really  were,  it  is  more  than  probable 
4hat  they  would  admire  us,  rather  than  we  them.  America  has 
surmounted  a  greater  variety  and  combination  of  difficTilties, 
than,  I  believe,  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  one  people,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  has  replenished  the  world  with  more 
useful  knowledge  and  sounder  maxims  of  civil  government  than 
were  ever  produced  in  any  age  before.  Had  it  not  been  for 
America,  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  freedom  led  throvnghout 
the  whole  universe.  England  hath  lost  hers  in  a  long  chain 
of  right  reasoning  from  wrong  principles,  and  it  is  from  this 
country,  now,  that  she  must  learn  the  resolution  to  redress  herself, 
and  the  wisdom  how  to  accomplish  it.  • 

The  Grecians  and  Romans  were  strongly  possessed  of  the 
epirit  of  liberty  but  not  the  principle^  for  at  the  time  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  slaves  themselves,  they  employed 
their  power  to  enslave  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  this  distinguish* 
ed  era  is  blotted  by  no  one  misanthropical  vice.  In  short,  if  the 
principle  on  which  the  cause  is  founded,  the  universal  blessings 
that  are  to  arise  from  it,  the  difficulties  that  accompanied  it,  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  debated,  the  fortitude  by  which  it 
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has  been  supported,  the  strength  of  ths  f  owe^  which  we  had  to 
oppose,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  undertook  it,  be  aU 
taken  in  one  view,  we  may  justly  stylo  it  the  most  virtuous 
and  illustrious  revolution  that  ever  graced  the  hbtoiy  of  man- 
kind. 

A  good  opinion  of  ourselves  is  exceedingly  necessary  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  absolutely  necessary  in  public  life,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  supporting  national  character.  I  have  no 
notion  of  yielding  the  palm  of  the  United  States  to  any  Grecians 
or  Romans  that  were  ever  born.  We  have  equalled  the  bravest 
in  times  of  danger,  and  excelled  the  wisest  in  construction  of  civil 
governments. 

From  this  agreeable  eminence  let  us  take  a  review  of  present 
affairs.  The  spirit  of  corruption  is  so  inseparably  interwoven 
with  British  politics,  that  their  ministry  suppose  all  mankind 
are  governed  by  the  same  motives.  They  have  no  idea  of 
a  people  submitting  even  to  temporary  inconvenience  from  an 
attachment  to  rights  and  privileges.  Their  plans  of  business 
are  calculated  by  the  hour  and  for  the  hour,  and  are  uniform 
in  nothing  but  the  corruption  which  gives  them  birth.  They 
never  had,  neither  have  they  at  this  time,  any  regular  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  America  by  arms.  They  know  not  how  to  go 
about  it,  neither  have  they  power  to  effect  it  if  they  did  know. 
The  thing  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  practicability,  for 
America  is  too  extensive  either  to  be  fully  conquered  or  passively 
defended.  But  she  may  be  actively  defended  by  defeating  or 
making  prisoners  of  the  army  that  invades  her.     And  this  is 

the  only  system  of  defence  that  can  be  effectual  in  a  large 

« 

country. 

There  is  something  in  a  war  carried  on  by  invasion  which 
makes  it  differ  in  circumstances  from  any  other  mode  of  war« 
because  he  who  conducts  it.  cannot  tell  whether  the  ground  ha 
gains  be  for  him,  or  against  him,  when  he  first  obtains  it  In 
the  winter  of  1776,  general  Howe  marched  with  an  air  of  victory 
through  the  Jerseys,  the  consequence  of  which  was  lus  defeat ; 
and  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  experienced  the  same  fate 
from  the  same  cause.  The  Spaniards,  about  two  years  ago,  were 
defeated  by  the  Algerines  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  their  first 
triumphs  became  a  trap  in  which  they  were  totally  routed.  And 
whoever  will   attend  to  the  circumstances    and    events  of  a 
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wi>r  carried  on  by  invasion,  will  find,  that  any  inrader,  in  order 
to  be  finally  conquered  must  first  begin  to  conquer. 

I  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  believe  the  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia to  be  attended  with  more  advantages  than  injuries. 
The  case  stood  thus  :  The  enemy  imagined  Philadelphia  to  be 
of  more  importance  to  us  than  it  really  was ;  for  we  all  know 
that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  port :  not  a  cargo  of  goods  had 
been  brought  into  it  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  nor  any  fixed 
manufactories,  nor  even  ship-building,  carried  on  in  it ;  yet  as 
the  enehiy  believed  the  conquest  of  it  to  be  practicable,  and  to 
that  belief  added  the  absurd  idea  that  the  soul  of  all  America 
was  centred  there,  and  would  be  conquered  there,  it  naturally 
follows  that  th^r  possession  of  it,  by  not  answering  the  end 
proposed,  must  break  up  the  plans  they  had  so  foolishly  gone 
upon,  and  either  oblige  them  to  form  a  new  one,  for  which 
their  present  strength  is  not  sufficient,  or  to  give  over  the 
attempt. 

We  never  had  so  small  an  army  to  fight  against,  nor  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  final  success  as  tiato.  The  death  wound  is 
already  given.  The  day  is  ours  if  we  follow  it  up.  The  enemy, 
by  his  situation,  is  within  our  reach,  and  by  his  reduced  strength 
is  within  our  power.  The  ministers  of  Britain  may  rage  as 
they  please,  but  our  part  is  to  conquer  their  armies.  Let  them 
wrangle  and  welcome,  but  let  it  not  draw  our  attention  from  the 
one  thing  needful.  jETere,  in  ihia  spot  is  our  own  business  to  be 
accomplished,  our  felicity  secured.  What  we  have  now  to  do 
is  as  clear  as  light,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  as  straight  as  a  line. 
It  needs  not  to  be  commented  upon,  yet,  in  order  to  be  per- 
fectly understood  I  will  put  a  case  that  cannot  admit  of  a  mis- 
take. 

Had  the  armies  under  generals  Howe  and  Burg03me  been 
united,  and  taken  post  at  Germantown,  and  had  the  northern  army 
under  general  Gates  been  joined  to  that  under  general  Washing- 
ton, at  Whitemarsh,  the  consequence  would  have  been  a  general 
action ;  and  if  in  that  action  we  had  killed  and  taken  the  same 
number  of  officers  and  men,  that  is,  between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand, with  the  same  quantity  of  artillery,  arms,  stores,  &c.  as 
nave  been  taken  at  the  northvrard,  and  obliged  general  Howe  with 
the  remaiiu  of  his  army,  that  ist  with  the  same  number  be  now 
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commands,  to  take  shelter  in^  Philadelphia,  we  should  certainly 
have  thought  ourselves  the  greatest  heroes  in  the  world ;  and 
should,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  have  ooUected  together 
all  the  force  of  the  continent  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  for  it 
requires  a  much  greater  force  to  besiege  an  enemj  in  a  town 
than  to  defeat  him  in  the  field.  The  case  now  is  just  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  produced  bj  the  means  I  have  here  supposed. 
Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  have  been  killed  and  taken,  all 
their  stores  are  in  our  possession;  and  general  Howe,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  victory,  has  thrown  himself  for  shelter  into  Phila* 
delphia.  He,  or  his  trifling  friend  Galloway,  may  form  what 
pretences  they  please,  yet  no  just  reason  can  be  given  for  theii 
going  into  winter  quarters  so  early  as  the  19tb  of  October,  but 
their  apprehensions  of  a  defeat  if  they  continued  out,  or  their  con- 
scious inability  of  keeping  the  field  with  safety.  I  see  no  advan- 
tage which  can  arise  to  America  by  hunting  the  enemy /rom  state 
to  state.  It  is  a  triumph  without  a  prize,  and  wholly  unworthy 
the  attention  of  a  people  determined  to  conquer.  Neither  can 
any  state  promise  itself  security  while  the  eniemy  remains  in  a 
condition  to  transport  themselves  from  one  part  of  the  continent 
to  another.  Howe,  likewise,  cannot  conquer  where  we  have  no 
army  to  oppose,  therefore  any  such  removals  in  him  are  mean' 
and  cowardly,  and  reduces  Britain  to  a  common  pilferer.  If 
he  retreats  from  Philadelphia,  he  will  be  despised ;  if  he  sta^s, 
he  may  be  shut  up  and  starved  out,  and  the  counfary,  if  he  advances 
into  it,  may  become  his  Saratoga.  He  has  his  choice  of  evils 
and  we  of  opportunities.  If  he  moves  early,  it  is  not  only  a  sign 
but  a  proof  that  he  expects  no  reinforcement,  and  his  delay  will 
prove  that  he  either  waits  for  the  arrival  of  a  plan  to  go  upon, 
or  force  to  execute  it»  or  both;  in  which  case  our  strength  wiU 
increase  more  than  his,  therefore  in  any  case  we  cannot  be  wrong 
if  we  do  but  proceed. 

The  particular  condition  of  Pennsylvania  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  the  other  states.  Her  military  strength  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Here  are  men  of  all 
nations,  characters,  professions  and  Interests.  Here  are  the 
firmest  whigs,  surviving,  like  sparks  in  the  ocean,  unquenched 
and  uncooled  in  the  midst  of  discouragement  and  disaffection. 
Here  are  men  losing  their  all  with  cheerfulness,  and  collecting 
fire  and  fortitude  from  the  flames  of  their  own  estates.     Here  are 
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others  skulking  in  secret,  many  making  a  market  of  the  timest 
and  numbers  who  are  changing  to  whig  or  tory  with  the  circum<-i 
stances  of  every  day. 

It  is  by  mere  dint  of  fortitude  and  perseverance  that  the  whigs 
of  this  state  have  been  able  to  maintain  so  good  a  countenance, 
and  do  even  what  they  have  done.  We  want  help,  and  the  soonef 
it  can  arrive  the  more  effectual  it  will  be.  The  invaded  state, 
be  it  which  it  may,  will  always  feel  an  additional  burden  upon  its 
back,  and  be  hard  set  to  support  its  civil  power  with  sufficient 
authority :  and  this  difficulty  will  rise  or  fall,  in  proportion  as  the 
other  states  throw  in  their  assistance  to  the  common  cause. 

The  enemy  will  most  probably  make  many  manoeuvres  at  the 
opening  of  this  campaign,  to  amuse  and  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  several  states  from  the  one  thing  needful.  We  may  expect  to 
hear  of  alarms  and  pretended  expeditions  to  thta  place  and  that, 
place,  to  the  southward,  the  eastward,  and  the  northward,  all 
intended  to  prevent  our  forming  into  one  formidable  body.  The 
less  the  enemy's  strength  is,  the  more  subtleties  of  this  kind  will 
they  make  use  of.  Their  existence  depends  upon  it,  because 
the  force  of  Ameiica,  when  collected,  is  sufficient  tp  swallow  theif 
present  array  up.  It  is  therefore  our  business  to  make  short 
work  of  it,  by  bending  our  whole  attention  to  this  one  principal 
pointy  for  the  instant  that  the  main  body  under  general  Howe  ia 
defeated,  all  the  inferior  alarms  throughout  the  continent,  like  so 
many  shadows,  will  follow  his  downfall. 

The  only  way  to  finish  a  war  with  the  least  possible  bloodshed, 
or  perhaps  without  any,  is  to  collect  an  army,  against  the  power  of 
which  the  enemy  shall  have  no  chance.  By  not  doing  this,  we 
prolong  the  war,  and  double  both  the  calamities  and  expenses  of 
it.  What  a  rich  and  happy  country  would  America  be,  were  she, 
by  a  vigorous  exertion,  to  reduce  Howe  as  she  has  reduced  Bur- 
goyne.  Her  currency  would  rise  to  millions  beyond  its  present 
value.  Every  man  would  be  rich,  and  every  man  would  have  it 
in  his  power  to  be  happy.  And  why  not  do  these  things  ?  What 
is  there  to  hinder?  America  is  her  own  mistress  and  can  do 
what  she  pleases. 

If  we  had  not  at  this  time  a  man  in  the  field,  we  could,  neverthot 
less,  raise  an  army  in  a  few  weeks  sufficient  to  overwhelm  all  the 
force  which  general  Howe^  at  present  commands.  Vigor  and 
determination  will  do  any  thing  and  every  thing.     We  began  Ih^ 
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war  with  this  kind  of  spirit,  why  not  end  it  with  the  same  ?  Here* 
gentlemen,  is  the  enemy.  Here  is  the  army.  The  interest,  the 
happiness  of  all  America,  is  centred  in  this  half  ruined  spot 
Come  and  help  us.  Here  are  laurels,  come  and  share  them. 
Here  are  tories,  come  and  help  us  to  expel  them.  Here  are 
whigs  that  will  make  you  welcome,  and  enemies  that  dread  your 
coming. 

.  The  worst  of  all  policy  is  that  of  doing  things  by  halves.  Penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  has  been  the  ruin  of  thousands.  The 
present  spring,  if  rightly  improved,  will  free  us  from  all  troubles^ 
and  save  us  the  expense  of  millions.  We  have  now  only  one  army 
to  cope  with.  No  opportunity  can  be  fairer ;  no  prospect  more 
promising.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  outlines  of  a 
plan,  either  for  filling  up  the  battalions  with  expedition,  or  for 
raising  an  additional  force,  for  any  limited  time,  on  any  sudden 
emergency. 

That  in  which  every  man  is  interested,  is  every  man's  duty  to 
support.  And  any  burden  which  falls  equally  on  all  men,  and 
from  which  every  man  is  to  receive  an  equal  benefit,  is  consistent 
with  the  most  perfect  ideas  of  liberty.  I  would'  wish  to  revive 
something  of  that  virtuous  ambition  which  first  called  America  into 
the  field.  Then  every  man  was  eager  to  do  his  part,  and  perhapiy 
the  principal  reason  why  we  have  in  any  degree  fallen  therefrom, 
is,  because  we  did  not  set  a  right  value  by  it  at  first,  but  leil  it  to 
blaze  out  of  itself,  instead  of  regulating  and  preserving  it  by  jual 
proportions  of  rest  and  service. 

Suppose  any  state  whose  number  of  effective  inhabitants  was 
80,000,  should  be  recfuired  to  famish  3,200  men  towards  the 
defence  of  the  continent  on  any  sudden  emergency. 

1st,  Let  the  whole  number  of  effective  inhabitants  be  divided 
into  hundreds ;  then  if  each  of  those  hundreds  turn  out  four  mcUi 
the  whole  number  of  8,200  will  be  had. 

2d,  Let  the  name  of  each  hundred  men  be  entered  in  a  book, 
and  let  four  dollars  be  collected  from  each  man,  with  as  much 
more  as  any  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  abilities  can  afford  it,  shall 
please  tqt  throw  in,  which  gifls  likewise  shall  be  entered  against 
the  names  of  the  donors. 

3d,  Let  the  sums  so  collected  be  offered  as  a  present,  over  and 
above  the  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  to  any  four  who  may 
be  inclined  to  propose  themselves  as  volui\ters :  if  more  thaa 
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four  offer,  the  majority  of  the  subscrihers  present  shall  deter- 
mine  which ;  if  none  offer,  then  four  out  of  the  hundred  shall 
be  taken  by  lot,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  said  sums,  and  shall 
either  go,  or  provide  others  that  will,  in  the  space  of  six  days. 

44b,  As  it  will  always  happen,  that  in  the  space  of  ground  on 
which  an  hundred  men  shall  live,  there  will  be  always  a  number  of 
persons  who,  by  age  and  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  doing  personal 
service,  and  as  such  persons  are  generally  possessed  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  in  any  country,  their  portion  of  ser- 
vice, therefore,  will  be  to  furnish  each  man  with  a  blanket,  which 
will  make  a  regimental  coat,  jacket,  and  breeches,  or  clothes  in 
lieu  thereof,  mid  another  for  a  watch  cloak,  and  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
for  however  choice  people  may  be  of  these  things  matters  not  in 
cases  of  this  kind ;  those  who  live  always  in  houses  can  find 
many  ways  to  keep  themselves  warm,  but  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin 
to  suffer  a  soldier  in  the  field  to  want  a  blanket  while  there  is  one 
\n  ^e  country. 

Should  the  clothing  not  be  wanted,  the  superannuated  or  infirm 
persons  possessing  property,  may,  in  Jieu  thereof,  throw  in  their 
money  subscriptions  towards  increasing  the  bounty  ;  for  though 
%ge  will  naturally  exempt  a  person  from  personal  service,  it  can- 
not exempt  him  from  his  share  of  the  charge,  because  the  men  are 
raised  for  the  defence  of  property  and  liberty  jointly. 

There  never  was  a  scheme  against  which  objections  might  not 
be  raised.  But  this  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejection. 
The  only  line  to  judge  truly  upon,  is,  to  draw  out  and  admit  all 
the  objections  which  can  fairly  be  made,  and  place  against  them 
all  the  contrary  qualities,  conveniences  and  advantages,  then  by 
striking  a  balance  you  come  at  the  true  character  of  any  scheme 
principle  or  position. 

The  most  material  advantages  of  the  plan  here  proposed  are, 
ease,  expedition,  and  cheapness ;  yet  tlie  men  so  raised  get  a 
much  larger  bounty  than  is  any  where  at  present  given  ;  because 
all  the  expenses,  extravagance,  and  consequent  idleness  of  recruit- 
ing are  saved  or  prevented.  The  country  incurs  no  new  dr>bt  nor 
interest  thereon;  the  whole  matter  being  all  settled  tit  o-nce 
and  entirely  done  with.  It  is  a  subscription  answering  nil  the 
purposes  of  a  tax,  without  either  the  charge  or  trouble  of  collect- 
ing. The  men  are  ready  for  the  field  with  the  greatest  possible 
ezpeditiony  because  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
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Belves,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  6nd  their  proportion  o^  men, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  a  recruiting  sergeant,  who^  be  he  ever  «o 
industrious,  cannot  know  always  where  to  apply. 

I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  regular  digested  plan,  neither  will  the 
limits  of  this  paper  admit  of  any  further  remarks  upon  it.  I  be- 
hove it  to  be  a  hint  capable  of  much  improvement,  and  as  such 
submit  it  to  the  public^ 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Lancaster^  March  21,  ITTSb 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  CAllLISLE,  aENERAL  CLINTON, 
AND  WILLIAM  EDEN,  Esq.  BRITISH  COM- 
MISSIONERS, AT  NEW- YORK. 

Th2rb  is  a  dignity  in  the  warm  passions  of  a  whig,  which 
b  neyer  to  he  found  in  the  cold  malice  of  a  toiy.  In  the  one 
nature  is  onlj  h^ated-^n  the  other  she  is  poisoned.  The 
instant  the  former  has  it  in  his  power  to  punish,  he  feels  a  dis- 
position to  forgive  ;  hut  the  canine  venom  of  the  latter  knows 
no  relief  but  revenge.  This  general  distinction  will,  I  believe, 
^pplj  in  all  cases,  and  suit  as  well  the  meridian  of  England  as 
America. 

As  I  presume  jour  last  proclamation  will  undergo  the  stric- 
tures of  other  pens^  I  shall  confine  my  remarks .  to  only  a  few 
parts  diereof.  All  that  you  have  said  might  have  been  com- 
prised in  half  the  compass.  It  is  tedious  and  unmeaning,  and 
only  a  repetition  of  your  former  folltes,  with  here  and  there  an 
offensive  aggravation.  Tour  cargo  of  pardons  will  have  no  mar- 
ket—It is  unfashionable  to  look  at  them-— even  speculation  is  at 
an  end.  They  have  become  a  perfect  drug,  and  no  way  calcu- 
lated for  the  climate. 

In  the  course  of  your  proclamation  yoii  say,  '*  The  policy  as 
well  as  the  benevolence  iff  Chreat  Britain  have  thus  far  checked 
the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still 
considered  as  their  fellow  subjects^  and  to  desolate  a  country 
shortiy  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage."  What 
you  mean  by  **  the  heneffoUnce  of  €rreat  Britain"  is  to  me  incon- 
ceivable. To  put  a  plain  question ;  do  you  consider  yourselves 
"Bien  or  devils  1  For  until  this  point  is  settled,  no  determinate 
can  be  put  upon  the  expression.    You  Wn^  ^«^^^  «n(^<^ 
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led,  and  in  many  cases  excelled,  the  savages  of  either  Indies ; 
and  if  you  have  yet  a  cruelty  in  store  you  must  have  imported  it, 
unmixed  with  every  human  material,  from  the  original  warehouse 
of  hell. 

To  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  her  blessings  on  our 
endeavours,  and  not  to  British  benevolence^  are  we  indebted  for 
the  short  chain  that  limits  your  ravages.  Remember  you  do  not 
at  this  time,  command  a  foot  of  land  en  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. .Staten-Island,  Tork-Island,  a  small  part  of  Long-Island, 
and  Rhode-Island,  circumscribe  your  power;  and  even  those 
you  hold  at  the  expense  of  the  West-Indies.  To  avoid  a  defeat, 
or  prevent  a  desertion  of  your  troops,  you  have  taken  up  your 
quarters  in  holes  and  comers  of  inaccessible  security;  and  in 
order  to  conceal  what  every  one  can  perceive,  you  now  endea- 
vour to  impose  your  weakness  upon  us  for  an  act  of  mercy.  If 
you  think  to  succeed  by  such  shadowy  devices,  you  are  but  in- 
fants in  the  political  world  ;  you  have  the  A,  B,  C,  of  stralagem 
yet  to  learn,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  people  you  have  to 
contend  with.  Like  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  you  forget 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  have  eyes,  and  that  the  same  stupidity 
which  conceals  you  from  yourselves  exposes  you  to  their  satire 
and  contempt. 

The  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted,  stands  as  an  introduction 
to  the  following :  '^  But  when  that  country  (America)  professes 
the  unnatural  design,  not  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but 
of  mortgaging  herself  and  her  resources  to  our  enemies,  the 
whole  contest  is  changed :  and  the  question  is  how  far  Great 
Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  use- 
less, a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  France.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  laws  of  self-preser- 
vation must  direct  the  conduct  of  Britain,  and  if  the  British  colo- 
nies are  to  become  an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her 
to  render  that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her 
enemy." 

I  consider  you  in  this  declaration,  like  madmen  biting  in  the 
hour  of  death.  It  contains  likewise  a  fraudulent  meanness ;  for, 
in  order  to  justify  a  barbarous  conclusion,  you  have  advanced  a 
false  position.  The  treaty  we  have  formed  with  France  is  open, 
.  noble,  and  generous.  It  is  true  poUcy,  founded  on  sound  philoso* 
phy,  and  neither  a  surrender  or  mortgage,  as  you  would  scandi^ 
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Inusly  insinuate.  I  have  seen  every  article,  and  speak  from 
positire  knowledge.  In  France,  we  have  found  an  affectionate 
friend  and  faithful  ally ;  in  Britain,  we  have  found  nothing  but 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  infidelity. 

But  the  happiness  is,  that  the  mischief  you  threaten,  is  not  in 
your  power  to  execute ;  and  if  it  were,  the  punishment  would 
return  upon  you  in  a  ten-fold  degree.  The  humanity  of  America 
hath  hitherto  restrained  her  from  acts  of  retaliation,  and  the  affec- 
tion she  retains  for  many  individuals  in  England,  who  have  fed, 
clothed  and  comforted  her  prisoners,  has,  to  the  present  day, 
warded  off  her  resentment,  and  operated  as  a  screen  to  the  whole. 
But  even  these  considerations  must  cease,  when  national  objects 
interfere  and  oppose  them.  Repeated  aggi^vations  will  provoke 
a  retort,  and  policy  justify  the  measure.  We  mean  now  to 
take  you  seriously  up  upon  your  own  ground  and  principle,  and 
as  you  do,  so  shall  you  be  done  by. 

Tou  ought  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  England  and  Scotland,  are 
flur  more  exposed  to  incendiary  desolation  than  America,  in  her 
present  state,  can  possibly  be.  We  occupy  a  country,  with  but 
few  towns,  and  whose  riches  consist  in  land  and  annual  produce. 
The  two  last  can  sufier  but  little,  and  that  only  withia  a  very 
Kmited  compass.  In  Britain  it  is  otherwise.  Her  wealth  lies 
chiefly  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  depositories  of  manufac- 
tures and  fleets  of  merchantmen. — There  is  not  a  nobleman's 
country  seat  but  may  be  laid  in  ashes  by  a  single  person.  Tour 
own  may  probably  contribute  to  the  proof :  in  short,  there  is  no 
evil  which  cannot  be  returned  when  you  come  to  incendiary  mis- 
chief.— The  ships  in  the  Thames,  may  certainly  be  as  easily  set 
on  fire,  as  the  temporary  bridge  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  yet  of  that 
aflair  no  discovery  was  ever  made  ;  and  the  loss  you  would  sus- 
tain by  such  an  event,  executed  at  a  proper  season,  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  any  you  can  inflict.  The  East-India 
house,  and  the  bank,  neither  are,  nor  can  be  secure  from  this  sort 
of  destruction,  and,  as  Dr»  Price  justly  observes,  a  fire  at  the 
latter  would  bankrupt  the  nation.  It  has  never  been  the  custom 
of  France  and  England  when  at  war,  to  make  those  havocs  on 
each  other,  because  the  ease  with  which  they  could  retaliate, 
rendered  it  as  impolitic  as  if  each  had  destroyed  his  own. 

But  think  not,  gentlemen,  that  our  distance  secures  you,  or  our  , 
invention  fails  us.     We  can  much  easier  accomplish  such  a  point 
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than  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  talk  the  same  language,  dress  in 
the  saaie  habit,  and  appear  with  the  same  manners  as  yourselves. 
We  can  pass  from  one  part  of  England  to  another  unsuspected ; 
many  of  us  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country  as  you  are, 
and  should  you  impolitically  provoke  us,  you  will  most  assuredly 
lament  the  effects  of  it  Mischiefs  of  this  kind  require  no  army 
to  execute  them.  The  means  are  obvious,  and  the  opportunities 
unguardable.  I  hold  up  a  warning  to  your  senses,  if  you  have 
any  lefl,  and  **  to  the  unhappy  people  likewise,  whose  affairs  are 
committed  to  you.'^  I  call  not  wiib  the  rancour  of  an  enemy, 
but  the  earnestness  of  a  friend,  on  the  deluded  people  of  Eng* 
land,  lest,  between  your  blunders  and  theirs,  they  sink  beneath 
the  evils  contrived  for  us. 

*'  He  who  lives  in  a  glass  house,"  says  a  Spanish  proveib, 
'<  should  never  begin  throwing  stones."  This,  gentlemen,  is  ex- 
actly your  case,  and  you  must  be  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind, 
or  suppose  us  so,  not  to  see  on  which  side  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts will  fall.  There  are  many  other  modes  of  retaliation, 
which,  for  several  reasons,  I  choose  not  to  mention^  But  be  as- 
sured of  this,  that  the  instant  you  put  your  threat  into  execution* 
a  counter-blow  will  follow  it.  If  you  openly  profess  yourselves 
savages,  it  is  high  time  we  should  treat  you  as  such,  and  if  no- 
thing but  distress  can  recover  you  to  reason*  to  punish  wiU 
become  an  office  of  charity. 

While  your  fleet  lay  last  winter  in  the  Delaware,  I  offend  my 
service  to  the  Pennsylvania  navy-board  then  at  Trenton,  as  one 
who  would  make  a  party  with  them,  or  any  four  or  five  gentlemen, 
on  an  expedition  down  the  river  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  though  it  was 
not  then  accepted,  nor  the  thing  personally  attempted,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  your  own  folly  will  provoke  a  much  more 
ruinous  act.  Say  not  when  mischief  is  done,  that  you  had  not 
warning,  and  remember  that  we  do  not  begin  it,  but  mean  to  ro> 
pay  it.     Thus  much  for  your  savage  and  impolitic  threat. 

In  another  part  of  your  proclamation  you  say, '« But  if  the  hohon 
of  a  military  life  are  become  the  object  of  the  Americans,  let 
them  seek  those  honors  under  the  banners  of  their  rightful  sove- 
reign, and  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  united  British  empire, 
against  our  late  mutual  and  natural  enemies."  Surely !  the  uiiioD 

*  Qtaenl  Clinton's  letter  to  Congren. 
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of  absurdity  with  madness  was  never  marked  in  more  distinguish- 
able lines  than  these.  Tour  rightful  sovereign,  as  you  call  him, 
may  do  well  enough  for  you,  who  dare  not  inquire  into  the  hum- 
ble capacities  of  the  man ;  but  we,  who  estimate  persons  and 
things  by  their  real  worth,  cannot  suffer  our  judgments  to  be  so 
imposed  upon ;  and  unloss  it  is  your  wish  to  see  him  exposed,  it 
ought  to  be  your  endeavour  to  keep  him  out  of  sight.  The  less 
you  have  to  say  about  him  the  better.  We  have  done  with  him, 
and  that  ought  to  be  answer  enough.  Tou  have  been  often  told 
so.  Strange !  that  the  answer  must  be  so  oAen  repeated.  You 
go  a  begging  with  your  king  as  with  a  brat,  or  with  some  unsale- 
able commodity  you  were  tired  of;  and  though  every  body  tells 
you  no,  no,  still  you  keep  hawking  him  about.  But  there  is  one 
that  will  have  him  in  a  little  time,  and  as  we  have  no  inclination 
to  disappoint  you  of  a  customer,  we  bid  nothing  for  him. 

The  impertinent  folly  of  the  paragraph  that  I  have  just  quoted, 
deserves  no  other  notice  than  to  be  laughed  at  and  thrown  by, 
but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  detestable.  We  are 
invited  to  submit  to  a  man  who  has  attempted  by  every  cruelty 
to  destroy  us,  and  to  join  him  in  making  war  against  France,  who 
is  already  at  war  against  him  for  our  support. 

Can  Bedlam,  in  concert  with  Lucifer,  form  a  more  mad  and 
devLish  request  7  Were  it  possible  a  people  could  sink  into  such 
apostacy  they  would  deserve  to  be  swept  from  the  earth  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  proposition  is  an 
universal  affront  to  the  rank  which  man  holds  in  the  creation, 
and  an  indignity  to  h'm  who  placed  him  there.  It  supposes  him 
made  up  without  a  spark  of  honour,  and  under  no  obligation  to 
Grod  or  man* 

What  sort  of  men  or  Christians  must  you  suppose  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be,  who,  afler  seeing  their  most  humble  petitions  insult- 
ingly rejected  ;  the  most  grievous  laws  passed  to  distress  them 
in  every  quarter ;  and  undeclared  war  let  loose  upon  them,  and 
Indians  and  negroes  invited  to  the  slaughter ;  who,  af\er  seeing 
their  kinsmen  murdered,  their  fellow  citizens  starved  to  death  in 
prisons,  and  their  houses  and  property  destroyed  and  burned ; 
who,  after  the  most  serious  appeals  to  heaven  ;  the  most  solemn  ^ 
abjuration  by  oath  of  all  government  connected  with  you,  and  the 
most  heart-felt  pledges  and  protestations  of  faith  to  each  other  ; 
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and  who,  after  aoliciting  the  friendship,  and  entering  into  alliances 
with  other  nations,  should  at  last  break  through  all  these  obliga* 
tions,  civil  and  divine,  by  complying  with  your  horrid  and  infer- 
nal  proposal.  Ought  we  ever  after  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  human  race?  Or  ought  we  not  rather  to  be  blotted  from 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  become  a  spectacle  of  misery  to  the 
world?  But  there  is  something  in  corruption,  which,  like  a 
jaundiced  eye,  transfers  the  colour  of  itself  to  the  object  it  looks 
upoh,  and  sees  every  thing  stained  and  impure ;  for  unless  yno 
were  capable  of  such  conduct  yourselves,  you  would  never  have 
supposed  such  a  character  in  us.  The  offer  fixes  your  infamy. 
It  exhibits  you  as  a  nation  without  faith ;  with  whom  oaths  and 
treaties  are  considered  as  trifles,  and  the  breaking  them  as  the 
breaking  of  a  bubble.  Regard  to  decency,  or  to  rank,  might  hare 
taught  you  better ;  or  pride  inspired  you,  though  virtue  could  not 
There  is  not  left  a  step  in  the  degradation  of  character  to  which 
you  can  now  descend ;  you  have  put  your  foot  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  key  of  the  dungeon  is  turned  upon  you. 

That  the  invitation  may  want  nothing  of  being  a  complete 
monster,  you  have  thought  proper  tp  finish  it  with  an  assertion 
which  has  no  foundation,  either  in  fact  or  philosophy;  and  as  Mr. 
Ferguson,  your  secretary,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  has  made  civil 
society  his  study,  and  published  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  I  ad- 
dress this  part  to  him. 

In  the  close  of  the  paragraph  which  I  last  quoted,  France  is 
styled  the  "natural  enemy"  of  England,  and  by  way  of  liipgin*^ 
us  into  some  strange  idea,  she  is  styled  .*'  the  late  mutual  and 
natural  enemy"  of  both  countries.  I  deny  that  she  ever  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  either ;  and  that  there  does  not  exist  in 
nature  such  a  principle.  The  expression  is  an  unmeaning  bar- 
barism, and  wholly  unphilosophical,  when  applied  to  beings  of  the 
same  species,  let  their  station  in  the  creation  be  what  it  may. 
We  have  a  perfect  idea  of  a  natural  enemy  when  we  think  of 
the  devil,  because  the  enmity  is  perpetual,  unalterable,  and  una- 
bateable.  It  admits  neither  of  peace,  truce,  or  treaty ;  cons»e- 
quently  the  warfare  is  eternal,  and  therefore  it  Is  natural.  Gut 
man  with  man  cannot  arrange  in  the  same  opposition.  Their 
quarrels  are  accidental  and  equivocally  created.  They  become 
friends  or  enemies  as  the  change  of  temper,  or  the  cast  of  inteis 
eat  inclines  them.     The  Creator  of  man  did  not  constitute  then 
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the  natural  enemy  of  each  other.  He  has  not  made  any  one 
order  of  beings  so.  Even  wolves  may  quarrel,  still  they  herd 
together.  If  any  two  nations  are  so,  then  must  all  nations  be  so, 
otherwise  it  is  not  nature  but  custom,  and  the  offence  frequently 
originates  with  the  accuser.  England  is  as  truly  the  natural  ene- 
my of  France,  as  France  is  of  England,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
Separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  has  contracted  an  unso- 
clul  hubit  of  manners,  and  imagines  in  others  the  jealousy  she 
creates  in  herself;  Never  long  satisfied  with  peace,  she  supposes 
the  discontent  universal,  and  buoyed  up  with  her  own  importance* 
conceives  herself  the  only  object  pointed  at.  The  expression 
has  been  of\en  used,  and  always  with  a  fraudulent  design ;  for  when 
the  iSex  of  a  natural  enemy  is  conceived,  it  prevents  all  other 
inquiries,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  hidden  in  the  univei^ 
sality  of  the  conceit.  Men  start  at  the  notion  of  a  natural  enemy, 
and  ask  no  other  question.  The  cry  obtains  credit  like  the 
alarm  of  a  mud  dog,  and  is  one  of  those  kind  of  tricks,^vhich, 
by  operating  on  the  common  passions,  secures  their  interest 
through  their  folly. 

But  we,  sir,  are  not  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.  We  live  in  a 
large  world,  and  have  extended  our  ideas  beyond  the  limits  and 
prejudices  of  an  island.  We  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  all  the  universe,  and  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  sociali- 
ty in  the  manners  of  France,  which  is  much  better  disposed  to 
peace  and  negociation  than  that  of  England,  and  until  the  latter 
becomes  more  civilized,  she  cannot  expect  to  live  long  at  peace 
with  any  power.  Her  common  language  is  vulgar  and  offensive, 
and  children  wkh  their  milk  suck  in  the  rudiments  of  insult^ 
<*  The  arm  of  Britain  !  The  mighty  arm  of  Britain !  Britain 
that  shakes  the  earth  to  its  centre  and  its  poles  !  The  scourge 
of  France !  The  terror  of  the  world !  That  governs  with  a 
nod,  and  pours  down  vengeance  like  a  God."  This  language 
neither  makes  a  nation  great  or  little  ;  but  it  shows  a  savageness 
of  manners,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep  national  animosity  alive. 
The  entertainments  of  the  stage  are  calculated  to  the  same  end, 
and  almost  every  public  exhibition  is  tinctured  with  insult  Yet 
England'  is  always  in  dread  of  France.  Terrified  at  the  appre- 
hension of  an  invasion.  Suspicious  of  being  outwitted  in  a 
treaty,  and  privately  cringing  though  she  is  publicly  ofiending. 
Let  her/ therefore,  reform  her  manners  and  do  ^ustic^^«sA^2u^ 
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will  find  the  idea  of  a  natural  enemy,  to  be  only  a  phantom  oi 

her  own  imagination. 

Little  did  I  think,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  to  see  a  proclama^ 
tion  which  could  promise  you  no  on6  useful  pui-pose  whatever,  and 
•  tend  only  to  expose  you.  One  would  think  that  you  were  just 
awakened  from  d  four  years'  dream,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  interval.  Is  this  a  time  to  be  offering  pardons* 
or  renewing  the  long  forgotten  subjects  of  charters  and  taxation  t 
Is  it  worth  your  while,  after  every  force  has  failed  you,  to 
retreat  under  the  shelter  of  argument  and  persuasion  t  Or  can 
you  think  that  we,  with  nearly  half  your  army  prisoners,  and  in 
alliance  with  France,  are  to  be  begged  or  threatened  into  submis 
sion  by  a  piece  of  paper  ?  But  as  commissioners  at  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  week  each,  you  conceive  yourselves  bound  to 
do  something,  and  the  genius  of  ill  fortune  told  you,  that  you 
inust  write. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  put  pen  to  paper  these  several 
months.  Convinced  of  our  superiority  by  the  issue  of  every 
campaign,  I  was  inclined  to  hope,  that  that  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  now  see,  would  become  visible  to  you,  and  therefore 
felt  unwilling  to  ruffle  your  temper  by  fretting  you  with  repetitions 
and  discoveries.  There  have  been  intervals  of  hesitation  in  your 
conduct,  from  which  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  you,  and  a  cha- 
rity to  leave  you  to  yourselves.  You  have  often  stopped,  as  if 
you  intended  to  think,  but  your  thoughts  have  ever  been  too  early 
or  too  late. 

There  was  a  time  when  Britain  disdained  to  answer,  or  even  hear 
a  petition  from  America.  That  time  is  past«  and  she  in  her  turn 
is  petitioning  our  acceptance.  We  now  stand  on  higher  ground, 
and  olTer  her  peace ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  she  perhaps  in 
vain,will  ask  it  from  us.  The  latter  case  is  as  probable  as'the  former 
ever  was.  She  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  independence 
^ith  greater  obstinacy  than  she  before  refused  to  repeal  her  laws  : 
and  if  America  alone  could  bring  her  to  the  one,  united  with 
France  she  will  reduce  her  to  the  other.  There  is  something  in 
obstinacy  which  differs  from  every  other  passion  ;  whenever  it 
fails  it  never  recovers,  but  either  breaks  like  iron,  or  crumblea 
sulkily  away  like  a  fractured  arch.  Most  other  passions  have 
their  periods  of  fatigue  and  rest ;  their  suffering  and  their  cure ; 
hut  obstinacy  has  no  reaqurce*  and  the  first  wound  is  mortaL 
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You  have  alreadj  begun  to  give  it  up,  and  you  will,  from  the 
natural  construction  of  the  vice,  find  yourselves  both  obliged  and 
inclined  to  do  so. 

If  you  look  back  you  see  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace.  If 
you  look  forward  the  same  scene  continues,  and  the  close  is  an 
impenetrable  gloom.  Tou  may  plan  and  execute  little  mischiefs, 
but  are  they  worth  the  expense  they  cost  you,  or  will  such  partial 
evils  have  any  effect  on  the  general  cause  ?  Your  expedition  to 
Egg- Harbour,  will  be  felt  at  a  distance  like  an  attack  upon  a  hen- 
roost, and  expose  you  in  Europe,  with  a  sort  of  childish  phrenzy. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  an  army  to  protect  you  in  writing  procla- 
mations, or  to  get  once  a  year  into  winter-quarters  ?  Possessing 
yourselves  of  towns  is  not  conquest,  but  convenience,  and  in 
A'hich  you  will  one  day  or  other  be  trepanned.  Your  retreat  from 
Philadelphia,  was  only  a  timely  escape,  and  your  next  expedition 
may  be  less  fortunate. 

It  would  puzzle  all  the  politicians  in  the  universe  to  conceive 
what  you  stay  for,  or  why  you  should  have  staid  so  long.  You 
are  prosecuting  a  war  in  which  you  confess  you  have  neither 
object  nor  hope,  and  that  conquest,  could  it  he  effected,  would 
not  repay  the  charges  :  in  the  mean  while  the  rest  of  your 
affairs  are  running  to  ruin,  and  a  European  war  kindling  against 
you.  In  such  a  situation,  there  is  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  ; 
the  first  rudiments  of  reason  will  determine  the  choice,  for  if 
peace  can  be  procured  with  more  advantages  than  even  a  con- 
quest can  be  obtained,  he  must  be  an  idiot  indeed  that  hesitates. 

But  you  are  probably  buoyed  up  by  a  set  of  wretched  mortals, 
who,  having  deceived  themselves,  are  cringing,  with  the  duplicity 
of  a  spaniel,  for  a  little  temporary  bread.  Those  men  will  tell 
you  just  what  you  please.  It  is  their  interest  to  amuse,  in  ordei 
to  lengthen  out  their  protection.  They  study  to  keep  you  amongst 
them  for  that  very  purpose ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  disregard 
their  advice,  and  grow  callous  to  their  complaints,  they  will  stretch 
into  improbability,  and  season  their  flattery  the  higher.  Charac- 
ters like  these,  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  every  coun- 
try will  despise  them. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  20, 177& 
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aro.  VIZ. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  are  stages  in  the  business  of  serious  life  in  \rhich  to 
amuse  is  cnieY,  but  to  deceive  is  to  destroy  ;  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  in  the  conclusion,  whether  men  deceive  themselveSt 
or  submit,  by  a  kind  of  mutual  consent,  to  the  impositions  of  each 
other.  That  England  has  long  been  under  the  influence  of  delu- 
sion or  mistake,  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  unexpected  and 
wretched  situation  that  she  is  now  involved  in  :  and  so  powerful 
has  been  the  influence,  that  no  provision  was  ever  made  or  thought 
of  against  the  misfortune,  because  the  possibility  of  its  happening 
was  never  conceived. 

The  general  and  successful  resistance  of  America,  the  conquest 
of  Burgoyne,  and  a  war  in  France,  were  treated  in  parliament  as 
the  dreams  of  a  discontented  opposition,  or  a  distempered  ima- 
gination. They  were  beheld  as  objects  unworthy  of  a  serious 
thought,  and  the  bare  intimation  of  them  aflbrded  the  ministry  a 
triumph  of  laughter.  Short  triumph  indeed  !  For  every  thing 
which  has  been  predicted  has  happened,  and  all  that  was  promised 
has  failed.  A  long  series  of  politics  so  remarkably  distinguished 
by  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  without  one  alleviating  turn,  must 
certainly  have  something  in  it  systematically  wrong.  It  is  sufR- 
cient  to  awaken  the  most  credulous  into  suspicion,  and  the  mosf 
obstinate  into  thought.  Either  the  means  in  your  power  are 
insulBcient,  or  the  measures  ill  planned  ;  either  the  execution  has 
been  bad,  or  the  thing  attempted  impracticable ;  or,  to  speak  more 
emphatically,  either  you  are  not  able  or  heaven  is  not  willing. 
For,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  conquered  us?     Who,  or  what 
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hut  preT^nted  you  ?  Tou  have  had  every  opportunity  that  you 
could  desire*  and  succeeded  to  your  utmost  wish  in  every  prepara- 
tory means.  Your  fleets  and  armiQ»  have  arrived  in  America  with- 
out an  accident.  No  unconimon  niisfbrtune  bath  intervened.  No 
foreign  nation  hath  interfered  until  the  time  which  you  had  allot- 
ted for  victory  was  past.  The  opposition,  either  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment, neither  disconcerted  your  measures,  retarded  or  diminished 
your  force.  They  only  foretold  your  fate.  Every  ministerial 
scheme  was  carried  with  as  high  a  hand  as  if  the  whole  nation  had 
been  unanimous.  Every  thing'  wanted  was  asked  for,  and  every 
thing  asked  for  was  granted. 

A  greater  force  was  not  within  the  compass  of  your  abilities  to 
send,  and  the  time  you  sent  it  was  of  all  others  the  most  favorable. 
Tou  were  then  at  rest  with  the  whole  woHd  beside.  You  had  the 
lange  of  every  court  in  Europe  uncontradicted  by  us.  You 
amusted  us  with  a  tale  of  commissioners  of  peace,  and  under  thict 
'  disguise  collected  a  numerous  army  and  came  almost  unexpect« 
edly  upon  us.  The  force  was  much  greater  than  we  looked  for ; 
mod  that  which  we  had  to  oppose  it  with,  was  unequal  in  number-^, 
badly  armed,  and  poorly  disciplined ;  beside  which,  it  was  emhf»- 
died  only  for  a  short  time,  and  expired  within  a  few  months  aAer 
your  arrival.  We  had  governments  to  form  ;  measures  to  con- 
cert ;  an  army  to  train,  and  every  necessary  article  to  import  or 
to  create.  Our  non-importation  scheme  had  exhausted  our 
stores,  and  your  command  by  sea  intercepted  our  supplies.  We 
were  a  people  unknown,  and  unconnected  with  the  political  world, 
and  strangers  to  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers.  Could  you 
possibly  wish  for  a  more  favourable  conjunction  of  circumstances  ? 
Yet  all  these  have  happened  and  passed  away,  and,  as  it  were, 
left  you  with  a  laugh.  They  are  likewise  events  of  such  an 
original  nativity  as  can  never  happen  agam,  unless  a  new  world 
should  arise  from  the  ocean. 

If  any  thing  can  be  a  lesson  to  presumption,  surely  the  circum- 
ccs  of  this  war  will  have  their  effect.  Had  Britain  been  defeated 
by  any  European  power,  her  pride  would  have  drawn  consolation 
from  the  importance  of  her  conquerors^  but  iu  the  present  case,  she 
is  excelled  by  those  that  she  affected  to  despise,  and  her  own  opin- 
ions retorting  upon  herself,  become  an  aggravation  of  her  disgrace. 
Misfortune  and  experience  are  lost  upon  mankind,  when  they 
produce  neither  reflection  nor  reformation.     Evils,  like  poisons. 
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have  their  nse^,  and  there  are  diseases  which  no  6ther  fsmedy  can 
reach.  It  has  been  the  crime  and  folly  of  England  to  supfNiso 
herself  invincible,  and  that,  without  acknowledging  or  perceiving 
that  a  full  third  of  her  strength  was  drawn  from  the  country  she  is 
now  at  war  with.  The  arm  of  Britain  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  she  has  lived  of  late  as  if  she  thought 
the  whole  world  created  for  her  diversion.  Her  politics,  instead 
of  civilizing,  has  tended  to  brutalize  mankind,  and  under  the  vain, 
unmeaning  title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  she  has  made  war 
like  an  Indian  against  the  religion  of  humanity.  Her  cruelties  in 
the  East  Indies  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  produce  of  that  ruined  country,  transported  to 
America,  should  there  kindle  up  a  war  to  punish  the  destroyer. 
The  chain  is  continued,  though  with  a  mysterious  kind  of  unifor- 
mity both  in  the  crime  and  the  punishment.  The  latter  runs  par- 
allel with  the  former,  and  time  and  fate  will  give  it  a  perfect 
illustration. 

When  information  is  withheld,  ignorance  becomes  a  reasonaole 
excuse  ;  and  one  would  charitably  hope  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land do  not  encourage  cruelty  from  choice  but  from  mistake. 
Their  recluse  -  situation,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  preserves  them 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  keeps  them  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
conduct  of  their  own  armies.  They  see  not,  therefore  they  feel 
not.  They  tell  the  tale  that  is  told  them  and  believe  it,  and  ac- 
customed to  no  other  news  than  their  own,  they  receive  it,  strip- 
ped of  its  horrors  and  prepared  for  the  palate  of  the  nation, 
through  the  channel  of  the  London  Gazette.  They  are  made  to 
believe  that  their  generals  and  armies  differ  from  those  of  other 
nations,  and  hare  nothing  of  rudeness  or  barbarity  in  them.  They 
suppose  ihem  what  they  wish  them  to  be.  They  feel  a  disgrace 
in  thinking  otherwise,  and  naturally  encourage  the  belief  from  a 
partiality  to  themselves.  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  the  same 
prejudices,  and  reasoned  from  the  same  errors  ;  but  experience, 
sad  and  painful  experience,  has  taught  me  better.  What  the  con- 
duct of  formed  armies  was,  I  know  not,  but  what  the  conduct  ot 
the  present  is,  I  well  know.  It  is  low,  cruel,  indolent  and  profli- 
gate ;  and  had  the  people  of  America  no  other  cause  for  separa- 
tion than  what  the  army  haa  occasioned,  that  alone  ia  cause  suflj 
cient. 


Tim  Mi  •i  p#litiai  la  En^^uid  is  fiv  more  esctemhrv  An 
that  of  news*  Mes  have  a  right  to  reason  for  themselves,  anil 
though  thejr  cannot  contmdiet  the  intelligence  in  the  London 
€razette«  they  imj  Ibme  apon  it  what  sentimems  they  pleive. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  a  general  ignorance  has  prevailed 
over  the  whole  nation  respecting  America.  The  ministry  and 
mmority  have  both  been  wrong.  The  former  was  always  so 
the  latter  only  lately  so.  Politics,  to  be  execoti«*ely  right,  must 
have  a  nasty  of  means  and  time,  and  a  defect  in  either  ovei^ 
throws  the  whole.  The  ministry  refected  the  i^ans  of  the  m* 
Dority  while  they  were  ptacticable,  and  joined  in  them  when, 
they  became  impracticable.  From  wrong  measuves  they  ||o| 
into  wrong  time,  and  have  now  completed  the  circle  of  ab* 
surdity  by  closing  it  upon  themselves. 

]  happened  to  come  to  America  a  few  months  before  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  I  found  the  disposition  of  the  people 
such,  that  they  might  have  been  led  by  a  thread  and  govern^ 
ed  by  a  jreed*  Their  suspicion  was  tpxkk  and  penetrating^  but 
rh?ir  attachment  to  Britain  was  obstinate,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  a  kind  of  treason  to  speak  against  it  They  didiked  the^ 
ministry,  but  they  esteemed  the  nation.  Theb  idea  of  grieve 
ance  operated  wtehout  resentment,  and  their  single  object  was 
reconciliation.  Bad  as  I  believed  the  ministiy  to  be,  I  never 
conceived  them  capable  of  a  measure  so  rash  and  wicked  as 
the  eemmenclng  of  hostilities ;  much  less  did  I  imagine  the 
nation  would  eneourage  it.  I  viewed  the  dispute  i^  a  kind  of 
law-suit,  in  whicb  I  supposed  the  parties  would  find  a  way  either 
to  decide  or  settle  it*  I  had  no  thoughCs  of  uidependence  or  of 
arms.  The  world  could  not  then  have  persuaded  me  that  I 
should  be  either  a  soldier  or  an  author.  If  I  had  any  talents  for 
either,  they  were  buried  in  me,  and  might  ever  have  continued 
so,  had  not  the  necessity  of  the  times  dragged  and  driven  them 
into  action.  I  had  formed  my  plan  of  lifo,  and  conceiving  my- 
self hapf^,  wished  every  body  else  so.  But  ^en  ti|e  country, 
into  which  I  had  just  set  my  foot,  was  set  on  fire  about  my  earsr 
it  was  time  to  stir.  It  was  time  for  every  mail  to  stir.  Those 
who  Imd  been  long  settled  had  something  to  defend  ;  dioso  who 
had  just  come  bed  something  to  pursue  ;  end  the  call  and  the 
concern  was  equal  and  universal.     For  in  a  country  where  ail 
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men  were  once  adventiireri,  the  difference  of  a  few  years  in 
their  arrival  could  make  none  in  their  right. 

The  breaking  out  of  hostilities  opened  a  new  suspicion  in  the 
politics  of  America,  which,  though  at  that  time  very  rare,  has 
since  been  proved  to  be  very  right.     What  I  allude  to  i^,  ««a 
secret  and  fixed  determination  in  the  British  cabinet  to  annex 
America  to  the  crown  of  England  as  a  conquered  country."     If 
this  be  taken  as  the  object,  then  the  whole  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  ministry,  though  rash  in  its  origin  and  ruinous  in  its 
consequences,  is  nevertheless  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  parts. 
It  applies  to  every  case  and  resolves  every  difficulty.     But  if 
taxation,  or  any  thing  else,  be  taken  in  its  room,  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  the  object  and  the  charge.     Nothing  but  the 
whole  soil  and  property  of  the  country  can  be  placed  as  a  pos- 
sible equivalent  against  the  millions  which  the  ministry  expend- 
ed.    No  taxes  raised  in  America  could  possibly  repay  it.     A 
revenue  of  two  millions  slerling  a  year  would  not  discharge  the 
sum  and  interest  accumulated  thereon,  in  twenty  years. 

Reconciliation  never  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  or  the 
object  of  the  administration,  they  looked  on  c<Miquest  as  certain 
and  infallible,  and,  under  that  persuasion,  sought  to  drive  th« 
Americans  into  what  they  might  style  a  general  rebellion,  and 
then,  crushing  them  with  arms  in  their  hands,  reap  the  rich  har- 
vest of  a  general  confiscation,  and  silence  them  for  ever.  The 
dependants  at  court  were  too  numerous  to  be  provided  for  in 
England.  The  market  for  plunder  in  the  East^Indies  was  over  ; 
and  the  profligacy  of  government  required  that  a  new  mme 
should  be  opened,  and  that  mine  could  be  no  other  than  Ame- 
rica, conquered  and  forfeited.  They  had  no  wjiere  else  to  go. 
Every  other  channel  was  drained ;  and  extravagance,  with  the 
thirst  of  a  drunkard,  was  gaping  for  supplies. 

If  the  ministry  deny  this  to  have  been  their  plan,  it  becomes 
them  to  explain  what  was  their  plan.  For  either  they  have 
abused  us  in  coveting  property  they  never  labored  for,  or  they 
have  abused  you  in  expending  an  amazing  sum  upon  an  incom- 
petent object.  Taxation,  as  I  mentioned  before,  could  never  be 
worth  the  charge  of  obtaining  it  by  arms  ;  and  any  kind  of  formal 
obedience  which  America  could  have  made,  would  have  weighed 
with  the  lightness  of  a  laugh  against  such  a  load  of  expense.  It 
is  therefore  most  probable,  that  the  ministry  will  at  last  justify 
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their  policy  by  their  dishonesty,  and  openly  declare,  that  their 
original  design  was  conquest :  and  in  this  case,  it  well  becomes 
the  people  of  £ngland  to  consider  how  far  the  nation  would  have 
k>een  benefitted  by  the  success. 

In  a  general  view,  there  are  few  conquests  that  repay  the 
charge  of  making  them,  and  mankind  are  pretty  well  convmced 
that  it  can  never  be  worth  their  while  to  go  to  war  for  profit's 
sake.  ,  If  they  are  made  war  upon,  their  country  invaded,  or  their 
existence  at  stake,  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  and  preserve  them- 
selves, but  in  every  other  light,  and  from  every  other  cause,  i^  war 
inglorioui  and  detestable.    But  to  return  to  the  case  in  question—* 

When  conquests  are  made  of  foreign  countries,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  cammercB  and  dominion  of  the  country  which  made  them 
are  extended.  But  this  could  neither  be  the  object  nor  the  con- 
sequence of  the  present  war.  You  enjoyed  the  whole  commerce 
before.  It  could  receive  no  possible  addition  by  a  conquest,  but 
on  the  contrary,  must  diminislv  as  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
in  nuoibers  and  wealth.  Tou  had  the  same  dominion  over  the 
country  which  you  used  to  have,  and  had  no  complaint  to  make 
.against  her  for  breach  of  any  part  of  the  contract  between  you  or 
her,  or  contending  against  any  established  custom,  commercialt 
political  or  territorial.  The  country  and  commerce  were  both 
your  own  when  you  began  to  conquer,  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  as  they  had  been  your  own  an  hundred  years  before.  Na- 
tions have  sometimes  been  induced  to  make  conquests  for  the 
sake  of  reducing  the  power  of  their  enemies,  or  bringing.it  to  a 
balance  with  their  own.  But  this  could  be  no  part  of  your  plan. 
No  foreign  authority  was  claimed  here,  neither  was  any  such  au- 
thority suspected  by  you,  or  acknowled;red  or  imagined  by  us. 
What  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  could  you  go  to  war  for  1  Or 
what  chance  could  you  possibly  have  in  the  event,  but  either  to 
hold  the  same  country  which  you  held  before,  and  that  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  or  to  lose,  with  an  amazing  expense,  what  you 
might  have  retained  without  a  farthing  of  charges. 

War  never  can  be  the  interest  of  a  trading  nation,  any  more 
than  quarrelling  can  be  profitable  to  a  man  in  business.  But  to 
make  war  with  those  who  trade  with  us,  is  like  setting  a  bull-dog 
upon  a  customer  at  the  shop-door.  The  least  degree  of  common 
sense  showd  the  madness  of  the  latter,  and  it  will  apply  with  the 
yaxoe  fanH»  of  x^oavtctioa  to  tha  fonaer.    Fixatieal  nationSy  havui( 


•either  commerce  or  eommodities  of  their  own  to  lose,  maj  make 
war  upon  all  the  world,  and  lucratively  find  their  account  in  it ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  Britain  :  for,  besides  the  stoppage 
t(  trade  in  time  of  war,  she  exposes  more  of  her  own  property  te 
be  lost,  than  she  has  the  chance  of  taking  from  others.  Seine 
ministerial  gentlemen  in  parliament  hare  mentioned  the  greatness 
of  her  trade  as  an  apology  for  the  greatness  of  her  loss.  This  is 
miserable  politics  indeed  !  Because  it  ought  to  have  been  given 
AS  a  reason  for  her  not  engaging  in  a  war  at  first.  The  coast  of 
America  commands  the  West-India  trade  almost  as  efiectnally  as 
the  coast  of  Africa  does  that  of  the  Straits  ;  and  Engl&Ml  can  no 
more  carry  on  the  former  without  ^e  consent  of  America,  than 
|ihe  can  the  latter  without  a  Mediterranean  pass. 

In  whatever  light  the  War  with  America  is  constdered  upon 
commercial  principles,  it  is  evidently  the  inleresi  of  the  people  of 
England  not  to  support  it ;  and  why  it  has  been  supported  so 
long,  against  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  truth  and  nations] 
advantage,  is,  to  me,  and  must  be  to  all  the  reasonable  world,  a 
matter  of  astonishment  Perhi^  it  may  be  said  that  I  live  in 
America,  and  write  this  from  interest.  To  this  I  reply,  that  my 
principle  is  universal.  My  attachment  is  to  aU  die  worid,  and 
Hot  to  any  particular  part,  and  if  what  I  advance  is  Hghti  no  mat* 
fer  whefe  or  who  it  comes  from.  We  have  given  the  prociama* 
tioa  of  your  commissioners  a  currency  in  our  newspapers,  ay»d  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  give  this  a  place  In  yours.  To  oblige 
and  be  obliged  is  fair. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  my  address,  I  shall  mention  one 
more  circumstance  in  which  I  think  the  people  of  England  have 
been  equally  mistaken  :  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

There  is  such  an  idea  existing  in  the  worid^  as  that  of  nalum^ 
k9nor%  and  this  falsely  understood,  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  war. 
In  a  Christian  and  philosophical  sense,  mankind  seem  to  have 
ftood  still  at  individual  civilisation,  and  to  retain  as  nations  all 
the  original  rudeness  of  nature.  Peace  by  treaty  is  only  a  cee* 
sation  of  violence  for  a  reformation  of  sentiment*  It  is  a  substi 
tute  for  a  principle  that  is  wanting  and  ever  will  be  wanting  till 
the  idea  of  na^tonoi  kanw*  be  rightly  understood.  As  individuals 
we  profess  ourselves  Christians,  but  as  nations  we  are  heathens^ 
Romans,  and  what  not.     I  remember  the  late  admiral  Saunders 

JMl^ring  in  tha  houaa  of  coauBons,  and  thai  in  iIm  tiae  «f  peac^i 
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**  That  the  citj  of  Madrid  kid  in  ashes  was  not  a  sufficient  atone* 
ment  for  the  Spaniards  taking  off  the  rudder  of  an  English  sloop 
of  war."  1  do  not  asic  whether  this  is  Christianity  or  morality, 
1  ask  whether  it  is  decency  ?  whether  it  is  proper  language  for  a 
nation  to  use  1  In  private  life  we  call  it  by  the  plain  name  of 
bullying,  and  the  elevation  of  rank  cannot  alter  its  character.  It 
is,  I  think,  exceedingly  easy  to  define  what  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  national  honor  ;  for  that  which  is  the  best  character  for 
an  individual  is  the  best  character  for  a  nation ;  and  wherever  the 
latter  exceeds  or  falls  beneath  the  focmer,  there  ia  a  departure 
from  the  line  of  true  greatness. 

I  have  thrown  out  this  observation  wi^  a  design  of  applying  it 
to  Great  Britain.  Her  ideas  of  national  honor,  seoiu  devoid  of 
that  -  benevolence  of  heart,  that  universal  expansion  of  philan- 
thropy, and  that  triuuiph  over  the  rage  of  vulgar-  prejudice,  with- 
out which  man  is  inferior  to  himself,  and  a  companion  of  common 
animals.  To  know  whom  she  shall  regard  or  dislike,  she  asks 
what  country  they  are  of,  what  religion  they  profess,  and  what 
property  they  enjoy.  Her  idea  of  nie^onal  honor  seems  to  con- 
sist in  national  insult,  and  that  to  be  a  great  peopU,  is  to  be  nei- 
ther a  Christian,  a  philosopher,  or  a  gentleman,  but  to  threaten 
with  the  rudeness  of  a  bear,  and  to  devour  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
lion*  This  perhaps  may  sound  harsh  and  uncourtly,  but  it  is  too 
true,  and  the  more  is  the  pity. 

I  mention  this  only  as  her  general  character.  But  towards 
America  she  has  observed  no  character  at  all ;  and  destroyed  by 
her  conduct  what  she  assumed  in  her  title.  She  set  out  with  the  - 
title  of  parent,  or  mother  countiy.  The  association  of  ideas 
which  naturally  accompany  this  expression,  are  filled  with  every 
thing  that  is  fond,  tender  and  forbearing.  They  have  an  energy 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and,  overlooking  the  accidental  attach- 
ment of  common  affections,  apply  with  infinite  soflness  to  the 
first  feelings  of  the  heart  It  is  a  political  term  which  every 
mother  can  feel  the  force  of,  and  every  child  can  judge  of.  It 
needs  no  painting  of  mine  to  set  it  off,  for  nature  only  can  do  it 
justice* 

But  has  any  part  of  your  conduct  to  America  corresponded 
with  the  title  you  sot  up  I  If  in  your  general  national  character 
you  are  unpolished  and  severe,  in  this  you  are  inconsistent  and. 
4Uinatural,  and  you  must  have  exceeding  false  notions  of  national 
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honor,  to  suppose  that  the  world  can  admire  a  want  of  httmanity, 
or  that  national  honor  depends  on  the  violence  of  resentnkent* 
the  inflexibility  of  temper,  or  the  vengeance  of  execution. 

I  would  willingly  convince  you,  and  that  with  as  much  temper 
a3  the  times  will  suffer  me  to  do,  that  as  you  opposed  your  own 
interest  by  quarrelling  with  us,  so  likewise  your  national  honor, 
rightly  conceived  and  understood,  was  no  ways  called  upon  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  America ;  had  you  studied  true  greatness 
of  heart,  the  first  and  fairest  ornament  of  mankind,  you  would 
have  acted  directly  contrary  to  all  that  you  have  done,  and  the 

"^ world  would  have  ascribed  it  to  a  generous  cause;  besides 
which,  you  had  (though  with  the  assistance  of  this  country)  se- 
cured a  powerful  name  by  the-  last  war.  You  were  known  and 
dreaded  abroad  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wise  in  you  to  havo 
suffered  the  world  to  have  slept  undisturbed  under  that  idea.  It 
was  to  you  a  force  existing  without  expense.  It  produced  to 
you  all  the  advantages  of  real  power ;  and  you  w<ere  stronger 
through  the  universality  of  that  charm,  than  any  future  fleets  and 
armies  may  probably  make  you.  Your  greatne'ss  was  so  secured 
and  interwoven  with  your  silence,  that  you  ought  never  to  have 
awakened  mankind,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet.  Had 
you  been  true  politicians  you  would  have  seen  all  this,  and  con- 
tinued to  draw  from  the  magic  of  a  name,  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  nation. 

Unwise  as  you  were  in  breaking  the  charm,  you  were  still 
more  unwise  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.     Sampson  only  told  the 

'secret,  but  you  have  performed  the  operation ;  you  have  shaven 
your  own  head,  and  wantonly  thrown  away  the  locks.  America 
was  the  hair  from  which  the  charm  was  drawn  that  infatuated  the 
world.  Tou  ought  to  have  quarrelled  with  no  power ;  but  with 
her  upon  no  account.  You  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  conde- 
scension you  might  make.  You  might  have  humored  her,  even 
if  there  had  been  no  justice  in  her  claims,  without  any  risk  to 
your  reputation ;  for  Europe,  fascinated  by  your  fame,  would 
have  ascribed  it  to  your  benevolence,  and  America,  intoxicated 
by  the  grant,  would  have  slumbered  in  her  fetters. 

But  this  method  of  studyin'g  the  progress  of  the  passions,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  probable  conduct  of  mankind,  is  a  philoso- 
phy in  politics  which  those  who  preside  at  St.  James's  have  no 
couceptioa  of.     They  know  no  other  mfluence  than  corruption* 
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and  reckon  all  their  probabilities  from  precedent.  A  new  case 
is  to  tbero  a  new  world,  and  while  they  are  seeking  for  a  parallel 
they  get  lost  Thar  talents  of  lord  Mansfield  can  be  estimated  at 
best  no  higher  than  those  of  a  sophist.  He  understands  the 
subtleties  but  not  the  elegance  of  nature ;  and  by  continually 
viewing  mankind  through  the  cold  medium  of  the  law,  never 
thinks  of  penetrating  into  the  wanner  region  of  the  mind.  As 
for  lord  North,  it  is  his  happiness  to  have  in  him  more  philosophy 
than  sentiment,  for  he  bears  flogging  like  a  top,  and  sleeps  the 
better  for  it.  His  punishment  becomes  his  support,  for  while  he 
flufiers  the  lash  for  his  sins,  he  keeps  himself  up  by  twirling  about. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  ^ood  arithmetician,  and  in  every  thing  else 
nothing  at  all. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  comes  so  much  within  lord 
North's  province  as  a  financier,  that  I  am  surprised  it  should  es- 
cape him,  which  is,  the  different  abilities  of  the  two  countries  in 
supporting  the  expense ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  England 
is  not  a  match  for  America  in  this  particular.  By  a  curious  kind 
of  revolution  in  accounts,  the  people  of  England  seem  to  mistake 
their  poverty  for  their  riches ;  that  is,  they  reckon  their  national 
debt  as  a  part  of  their  national  wealth.  They  make  the  same 
kind  of  error  which  a  man  would  do,  who  afler  mortgaging  his 
estate,  should  add  the  money  borrowed,  to  the  full  value  of  the 
estate,  in  order  to  count  up  his  worth,  and  in  this  case  he  would 
conceive  that  he  got  rich  by  nmning  into  debt.  Just  thus  it  is 
with  England.  The  government  owed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war  one  hundred  and  tlurty-fivo  millions  sterling,  and  though  the 
individuals  to  whom  it  was  due,  had  a  right  to  reckon  their  shares 
as  so  much  private  property,  yet  to  the  nation  collectively  it  was 
so  much  poverty.  There  is  as  effectual  limits  to  public  debts  as 
to  private  ones,  for  when  once  the  money  borrowed  is  so  great  as 
to  require  the  whole  yearly  revenue  to  discharge  the  interest 
thereon,  there  is  an  end  to  further  borrowing  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  the  interest  of  a  man's  debts  amounts  to  the  yearly 
income  of  his  estate,  there  is  an  end  to  his  credit.  This  is  nearly 
the  case  with  England,  the  interest  of  her  present  debt  being  at 
least  equal  to  one  half  of  her  yearly  revenue,  so  that  out  of  ten 
oiillions  annually  collected  by  taxes,  she  has  but  five  that  she  can 
call  her  own. 
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The  reiy  rererte  of  this  was  die  ease  with  America  ;  sne  be* 
gan  the  war  without  any  debt  upoa  her,  and  in  order  to  carry  it 
on*  she  neither  rabed  money  by  taxes,  nor  borrowed  it  upoa  in- 
terest, but  created  it ;  and  her  situatioo  at  this  time  continues  so 
much  the  reverse  of  yours  thai  taxing  would  make  her  rich, 
whereas  it  would  make  you  poor*  When  we  shaU  have  sunk 
the  sum  which  we  hare  created,  we  shall  then  be  out  of  debt,  be 
just  as  rich  as  when  we  began,  and  all  the  while  we  are  doing  k 
shall  feel  no  difference,  becaose  the  value  will  rise  as  the  quan- 
tity decreases. 

There  was  not  a  countiy  in  the  woiid  so  capable  of  bearing 
the  expense  of  a  war  as  America ;  not  only  because  she  was  not 
in  debt  when  she  began,  but  because  the  country  is  young  and 
capable  of  infinite  improvement,  and  has  an  almost  boundless 
tract  of  new  lands  in  store ;  whereas  England  has  got  to  her  ex- 
tent of  age  and  growth,  and  has  no  unoccupied  land  or  property 
in  reserve.  The  one  is  Kke  a  young  heir  coming  to  a  large  im- 
provable estate  ;  the  other  like  an  old  man  whose  chances  are 
over,  and  his  estate  mortgaged  for  half  its  wofth. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Crisis,  which  I  find  has  been  re- 
published in  England,  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  impractica- 
bility of  conquering  America.  I  stated  every  case,  ^t  I  con- 
ceived could  possibly  happen,  and  ventured  to  predict  its  conse- 
quences. As  my  cfmclusions  were  drawn  not  artfully,  but  natu- 
rally, they  have  all  proved  to  be  true.  I  was  upon  the  spot ; 
knew  the  politics  of  America,  her  strength  and  resources,  and  by 
a  train  of  services,  the  best  in  my  power  to  render,  was  honored 
with  the  friendship  of  the  congress,  the  army  and  the  people.  I 
considered  the  cause  a  just  one.  I  know  and  feel  it  a  just  one, 
and  under  that  confidence  never  made  my  own  profit  or  loss  an 
object.  My  endeavor  was  to- have  the  matter  well  understood  on 
both  sides,  and  I  conceived  myself  tendering  a  general  service, 
by  setting  forth  to  the  one  the  impossibility  of  being  conquered, 
and  to  the  other  the  impossibility  of  conquering.  Most  of  the 
arguments  made  use  of  by  the  ministry  for  supporting  the  war* 
are  the  very  arguments  that  ought  to  have  been  used  against  sup- 
porting it ;  and  the  plans,  by  which  they  thought  to  conquer,  are 
the  very  plans  in  which  they  were  ^ure  to  be  defeated.  Thc}i 
have  taken  every  thing  up  at  the  wrong  end.  Their  ignorance  is 
astonishing^  and  were  you  in  my  situation  you  would  see  it 
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Thejr  mmy^  pm1ui|M,  haTO  your  conM6nc6«  bat  T  am  penutdad 
tliat  thej  would  make  very  indiflbreiit  meikibeni  iA  coogresa.  I 
know  what  £ngkad  is*  and  what  America  is,  and  from  the  coitf> 
pound  of  knowledge!  am  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ieaua* 
than  what  the  king  or  any  of  his  ministers  can  be. 

In  this  number  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  pi  policy  and 
disadvantages  of  the  war.  I  believe  many  of  my  remarks  are 
new*  Those  which  are  not  so,  I  have  studied  to  improve  and 
place  in  a  manner  that  may  be  clear  and  striking.  Tour  failwre 
ist  I  am  persundedy  as  certain  as  fate.  America  is  above  your 
reach.  She  is  at  least  your  equal  in  the  world,  and  her  inde« 
pendence  neither  rests  upon  your  consent^  nor  can  it  be  pre« 
vented  by  your  anna.  In  short,  you  spend  your  substance  in 
vain,  and  impoverish  yourselves  without  a  hope. 

But  suppose  you  had  conquered  America,  what  advantages^ 
collectively  or  individually,  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  cokh 
querors,  €&9Ad  you  have  looked  for.  This  is  qa  object  yo<i 
aeemed  never  to  have  attended  to.  Listening  for  the  sound  of 
victory,  and  led  away  by  the  phr^njiy  of  arms,  you  neglected  to 
reckon  either  the  cost  or  the  eonsequ^M^es.  Tou  must  all  pay 
towards  the  expense ;  the  poorest  among  you  must  bear  his 
share,  and  it  is  both  your  right  and  yoiur  duty  to  weigh  seriously 
the  matter.  Had  America  ^n  conquered,  she  might  h^ve 
been  parcelled  out  in  grants  to  the  favorites  at  court,  but  no 
share  of  it  would  have  &Uen  to  you.  Tour  taxes  would  not 
have  been  lessened,  because  she  would  have  been  in  no  condi- 
tion to  have  paid  any  towards  your  relief.  We  are  rich  by  a 
contrivance  of  our  own^  which  would  have  ceased  as  soon  as  you 
became  masters.  Our  paper  money  will  be  of  i^o  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  silver  and  gold  we  have  none.  In  the  last  war  yoa 
made  many  conquests,  but  were  any  of  your  taxes  lessened 
thereby  ?  On  the  contrary,  were  you  not  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
charge  of  making  them,  and  have  not  the  same  been  the  case  in 
0very  warl 

To  the  parliament  I  wish  to  address  myself  in  a  more  particu- 
lar manner.  They  appear  to  have  supposed  themselves  partnera 
in  the  chace,  and  to  have  hunted  with  the  lion  from  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  right  ia  the  booty  ;  but  in  this  it  is  most  probable  they 
would,  a*  legislators,  have  been  disappointed.  The  case  is  quite 
a  new  one,  anA  many  unforeseen  difficulties  would  have  arisen 
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thcreoa.  The  parliament  claimed  a  legislative  right  over  Am^ 
rica,  and  the  war  originated  from  that  pretence.  But  the  army 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and  if  America  had  been 
conquered  through  their  means,  the  claim  of  the  legislature 
would  have  been  suffocated  in  the  conquest.  Ceded,  or  con- 
quered, countries  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  authority  of  par- 
kament.  Taxation  is  exercised  over  them  by  prerogative  and 
not  by  law.  It  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  Grenadas  a  few 
years,  ago,  and  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  done  was  because 
the  crown  had  made  a  prior  relinquishment  of  its  claim.  There- 
fore, [tarliament  have  been  all  this  while  supporting  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  their  authority,  in  the  issue  of  which,  they 
would  have  been  triumphed  over  by  the  prerogative.  This  might 
have  opened  a  new  and  interesting  opposition  between  the  par- 
liament and  the  crown.  The  crowji  would  have  said  that  it  con- 
quered for  itself,  and  that  to  conquer  for  parliament  was  an  un- 
known case.  The  parliament  might  have  replied,  that  America 
not  being  a  foreign  country,  but  a  country  in  rebellion,  could  not 
bo  said  to  be  conquered,  but  reduced  ;  and  thus  continued  their 
claim  by  disowning  the  term.  The  crown  might  have  rejoined* 
that  however  America  might  be  considered  at  first,  she  became 
foreign  at  last  by  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  a  treaty  with 
France  ;  and  thai  her  case  being,  by  that  treaty,  put  within  the 
law  of  nations,  was  out  of  the  law  of  parliament,  who  might  have 
maintained,  that  as  their  claim  over  America  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered, so  neither  could  it  be  taken  away.  The  crown  might 
have  insisted,  that  though  the  claim  of  parliament  could  not  be 
taken  away,  yet,  being  an  inferior,  it  might  be  superseded  ;  and 
that,  whether  the  claim  was  withdrawn  from  the  object,  or  the 
object  taken  from  the  claim,  the  same  separation  ensued ;  and 
that  America  being  subdued  aAer  a  treaty  with  France,  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  regal  conquest,  and  of  course  the  sole 
property  of  the  king.  The  parliament,  as  the  legal  delegates  ot 
the  ptople,  might  have  contended  against  the  term  *^  inferior,'* 
and  r'*sted  the  case  upon  the  antiquity  of  power,  and  this  woulo 
have  brought  on  a  set  of  very  interesting  and  rational  qtiestions. 

1st,  What  is  the  original  fountain  of  power  and  honor  in  any 
country  ? 

2d,  Whether  the  prerogative  does  not  belong  to  the  people  ? 
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3d,  Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  English  consti- 
tution ? 

4th,  Of  what  use  is  the  crown  to  the  people? 

6th,  Whether  he  who  invented  a  crown  was  not  an  enemy  to 
mankind  ? 

6th,  Whether  it  is  not  a  shame  for  a  man  to  spend  a  million  a 
year  and  do  no  good  for  it,  and  whether  the  money  might  not  b« 
hotter  applied  t 

7ih,  Whethersuch  a  man  is  not  hettcr  dead  than  alive  ? 

8th,  Whether  a  congress,  constituted  like  that  of  America,  is 
not  the  most  happy  and  consistent  form  of  government  in  the 
world  ? — With  a  number  of  others  of  the  same  import. 

In  short,  the  contention  about  the  dividend  might  have  dis- 
tracted the  nation  ;  for  nothing  i.^  more  common  than  to  agree  in 
the  cor1l(uest  arid  quarrel  for  the  prize ;  therefore  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  happy  circumstance,  that  our  successes  have  prevented  the 
dispute. 

If  the  parliament  had  beep  thrown  out  in  their  claim,  which  it 
is  most  probable  they  would,  the  nation  likewise  would  have 
been  thrown  out  in  their  expectation ;  for  as  the  taxes  would 
have  been  laid  on  by  the  crown  without  the  parliament,  (he  reve- 
nue arising  therefrom,  if  any  could  have  arisen,  would  not  have 
gone  into  the  exchequer,  but  into  the  privy  purse,  and  so  far 
from  lessening  the  t-ixes,  would  not  even  have  been  added  to 
them,  but  served  only  as  pocket  money  to  the  crown.  The 
more  I  reflect  on  this  matter,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the 
blindness  and  ill  policy  of  my  countrymen,  whose  wisdom  seems 
to  operate  without  discernment,  and  their  strength  without  an 
object. 

Tf>  the  great  bulwark  of  the  nation,  I  mean  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  part  thereof,  I  likewise  present  my  addres3.  It  is 
your  interest  to  see  America  an  independent,  and  not  a  conquer- 
ed country.  If  conquered,  she  is  ruined;  and  if  ruined,  poor; 
consequently  the  trade  will  be*  a  trifle,  and  her  credit  doubtlul. 
If  independent,  she  flourishes,  and  from  her  flourisiiinor  must 
your  profits  arise.  It  matters  nothing  to  you  who  governs 
America,  if  your  manufactures  find  a  consumption  there.  Some 
articles  will  consequently  be  obtained  from  other  places,  and  it  is 
right  that  they  should  ;  but  the  demand  for  others  will  increase, 
by  th^  j^reat  influx  of  inhabitants  which  a  state  of  indepenaenco 
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mad  pe$c^  will  occasion,  and  in  the  final  event  jou  may  be  en* 
richied.  The  commerce  of  America  is  perfectly  fhiei  and  ever 
will  be  eo.  She  will  consign  awaj  no  part  of  it  to  an/  nation. 
She  has  not  to  her  frieodsi  and  certainly  will  not  to  her  enemiest 
though  it  is  probable  that  your  narrow-minded  politicians,  think- 
ing to  please  you  thereby^  may  some  time  or  other  imneeessarily 
make  such  a  proposal.  Trade  flourishes  best  when  it  is  fieei 
and  it  lb  weak  policy  to  attempt  to  fetter  it  Her  treaty  with 
France  is  on  the  most  liberal  and  generous  principles,  and  the 
T*iench,  in  their  conduct  towards  her,  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  philosophers^  politiciansi  and  gentlemen* 

To  the  mimstry  I  likewise  address  myselfl  Ton,  gentlenien, 
have  studied  the  ruin  of  your  country,  firora  which  it  is  not  within 
your  abilities  to  rescue  her.  Tour  attempts  to  recover  her  are 
as  ridiculous  as  your  plans  which  involved  her  are  detestable. 
The  commissioners,  being  about  to  depart,  will  probably  bring 
you  this,  and  with  it  my  sixth  number,  addressed  to  them ;  and 
in  so  doing  they  carry  back  more  Common  jScms  than  they 
brought,  and  you  likewise  will  have  more  than  when  you  aeal 
them. 

Having  thus  addressed  you  severally,  I  conclude  by  address* 
ing  you  collectively.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  A 
period  of  sixteen  years  of  misconduct  and  misfortune,  is  cer»> 
tainly  long  enough  for  any  one  nation  to  suffer  under ;  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  war  is  not  declared  between  France  and  you, 
I  beg  to  place  a  line  of  conduct  before  you  that  will  easily  lead 
you  out  of  all  your  troubles.  It  has  been  hinted  before,  and  can- 
not be  too  much  attended  to» 

Suppose  America  had  remained  unknown  to  Europe  till  the 
present  year,  and  that  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander«  in  another 
voyage  round  the  World,  had  made  the  first  discovery  of  her,  in 
the  same  condition  that  she  is  now  in,  of  arts,  anns,  numbers, 
and  civilization.  What,  I  ask,  in  that  ease,  would  have  been 
your  conduct  towards  hert  For  that  will  point  out  what  it 
ought  to  be  now.  The  problems  and  their  solutions  are  equal, 
and  the  right  line  of  the  one  is  the  parallel  of  the  other.  The 
question  takes  in  every  circumstance  that  can  possibly  arise.  It 
reduces  politics  to  a  simple  thought,  and  is  moreover  a  mo^e  of 
investigation^  in  which,  while  you  are  studying  your  interest  the 
simplicity  of  the  case  will  oImI  yau  talto  gqe4  tenpar.     iw 
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have  nothing  to  do  but  to  suppoae  that  you  have  fotind  Ainerica« 
and  she  appears  found  to  your  hand*  and  while  in  the  joy  of  your 
heart  you  stand  still  to  admire  her»  the  path  of  politics  rises 
straiji^ht  before  you. 

Were  I  disposed  to  paint  a  contrast,  I  could  easOy  Ml  off  what 
yott  have  done  in  the  present  casot  against  what  you  would  have 
done  in  thai  case,  and  by  justly  opposing  them,  conclude  a  pic- 
ture that  would  make  you  blush.  But,  as  when  any  of  the 
prouder  passions  are  hurt,  it  ia  much  better  philosophy  to  let  a 
man  slip  into  a  good  temper  than  to  attack  him  in  a  bad  one ; 
for  that  reason,  therefore,  I  only  state  the  case,  and  leave  you  to 
reflect  upon  it. 

To  go  a  little  back  into  politics,  it  will  be  found  that  the  true 
interest  of  Britain  lay  in  proposing  and  promoting  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  immediately  after  the  last  peace  ;  for  the  ex- 
pense which  Britain  had  then  incurred  by  defending  America  as 
her  own  dominions,  ought  to  have  shown  her  the  policy  and  ne- 
cessity of  changing  the  $iyU  of  the  country,  as  the  best  probable 
method  of  preventing  fhture  wars  and  expense,  and  the  only 
method  by  which  she  could  hold  the  commerce  without  the 
charge  of  sovereignty.  Besides  which,  the  title  which  she  as* 
aumed,  of  parent  country,  led  to,  and  pointed  out  the  propriety, 
wisdom  and  advantage  of  a  separation ;  for,  as  in  private  life, 
children  grow  into  men,  and  by  setting  up  for  themselves,  extend 
and  socure  the  interest  of  the  whole  family,  so  in  the  settlement 
of  colonies  large  enough  to  admit  of  maturity,  the  same  policy 
should  be  pursued,  and  the  same  consequences  would  follow. 
Nothing  hurts  the  affections  both  of  parents  and  children  so 
much,  as  living  too  closely  connected,  and  keeping  up  the  dis- 
tinction too  long.  Domineering  will  not  do  over  those,  who,  by 
a  progress  in  life,  have  become  equal  in  rank  to  their  parents, 
that  is,  when  they  have  families  of  their  own ;  and  though  they 
may  conceive  themselves  the  subjects  of  their  advice,  will  not 
suppose  them  the  ofa^cts  of  their  government  I  do  not,  by 
drawing  this  parallel,  mean  to  admit  the  title  of  parnU  country^ 
because,  if  it  is  due  any  where,  it  is  due  to  Europe  collectively, 
and  the  first  settlers  from  England  were  driven  here  by  persecu- 
tion. I  mean  only  to  introduce  the  term  for  the  sake  of  policy 
and  to  show  from  your  title  the  line  of  your  interest. 
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When  you  saw  the  state  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  that  hy 
her  own  industry,  which  America  had  arrived  at,  you  ought  to 
have  advised  her  to  set  up  for  herself,  and  proposed  an  alliance 
of  interest  with  her,  and  in  so  doing  you  would  have  drawn,  and 
that  at  her  own  expense,  more  real  advantage,  and  more  military 
supplies  and  assistance,  hoth  of  ships  and  men,  than  from  any 
weak  and  wrangling  government  that  .you  could  .exercise  over 
her.  In  short,  had  you.  studied  only  the  domestic  politics  of  a 
family,  you  would  have  learned  how  to  govern  the  state ;  but, 
instead  of  this  easy  and  natural  line,  you  flew  out  into  every 
thing  which  was  wild  and  outra^ous,  till,  bj  following  the  pas- 
sion and  stupidity  of  the  pilot,  you  wrecked  the  vessel  within 
sight  of  the  shore. 

Having  shown  what  you  ought  to  have  done,  I  now  proceed  to 
show  why  it  was  not  done.  The  caterpillar  circle  of  the  court, 
had  an  interest  to  pursue,  distinct  from,  and  opposed  to  yours ; 
for  though  by  the  independence  of  America  and  an  alliance  there- 
with,  the  trade  would  have  contmued,  if  not  increased,  as  ia  many 
articles  neither  country  can  go  to  a  better  market,  and  though  by 
defending  and  protecting  herself,  she  would  have  been  no  expense 
to  you,  and  consequently  your  national  charges  would  have  de- 
creased, and  your  taxes  might  have  been  proportionably  lessened 
thereby  ;  yet  the  striking  off  so  many  places  from  the  court  ca- 
lendar was  put  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  The 
loss  of  thirteen  government  ships,  with  their  appendages,  here 
and  in  England,  is  a  shocking  sound  in  the  ear  of  a  hungry  cour- 
tier. Tour  present  king  and  ministry  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  ; 
and  you  had  better  risk  a  revolution  and  call  a  congress,  than  be 
thus  led  on  from  madness  to  despair,  and  from  despair  to  ruin* 
America  has  set  you  the  example,  and  you  may  follow  it  and  be 
free. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  part,  a  war  with  France.  This  is  what 
no  roan  ui  his  senses  will  advise  you  to,  and  all  good  men  would 
wish  to  prevent.  Whether  France  will  declare  war  against  you, 
is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  mention,  or  to  hint,  even  if  I  knew 
it ;  but  it  must  be  madness  in  you  to  do  it  first.  The  matter  w 
come  now  to  a  full  crisis,  and  peace  is  easy  if  willingly  set  about. 
Whatever  you  may  think,  France  has  behaved  handsomely  to 
you.  She  would  havis  been  unjust  to  herself  to  have  acted 
otherwise  than  she  did ;  and  having  accepted  our  offer  of  aI» 
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liaiice  she  gftve  you  genteel  notice  of  it.  There  was  nothing  in 
her  conduct  reserved  or  indelicate,  and  while  she  announced  her 
determination  to  support  her  treaty,  she  lef)  you  to  give  the  first 
offence.  America,  on  her  part,  has  exhibited  a  chaiacter  of 
firmness  to  the  world.  Unprepared  and  unarmed,  without  form 
or  government^  she  singly  opposed  a  nation  that  domineered 
over  half  the  globe.  The  greatness  of  the  deed  demands  re- 
spect ;  and  though  you  may  feel  resentment,  you  are  compelled 
both  to  wonder  and  admire. 

Here  1  rest  my  arguments  and  finish  my  address.  Such  as  it 
is,  it  is  a  gift,  and  you  are  welcome.  It  was  always  my  design  to 
dedicate  a  Crista  to  you,  when  the  time  should  come  that  would 
property  make  it  a  Crisis ;  and  when,  likewise,  I  should  catch 
myself  in  a  temper  to  write  it,  and  suppose  you  in  a  condition  to 
read  it.  That  time  has  now  arrived,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
d  conveyance.  For  the  commissioners — poor  commissioners  ! 
having  proclaimed,  that  **  \jet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown^"  have  watted  out  the  d&te,  and^  discontented  with 
their  God,  are  returning  to  their  gourd.  And  all  the  harm  I 
wish  them  is,  that  it  may  not  vfiiher  about  their  ears,  and  that 
they  may  not  make  their  exit  in  the  belly  of  a  whale. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
PhUaddphia,  Jfav.  21,1 778. 

P.  S.  Though  in  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind  I  have  concluded 
with  a  laugh,  yet  1  have  something  to  mention  to  the  commis' 
wioHtrs^  which,  to  them,  is  serious  and  worthy  their  attention. 
Their  authority  is  derived  from  an  act  of  parliament,  which  like- 
wise describes  and  limits  their  official  powers.  Their  commis- 
sion, tlierefore,  is  only  a  recital,  and  personal  investiture,  of  those 
powers,  or  a  nomination  and  description  of  the  persons  who  are 
lo  execute  them.  Had  it  contained  any  thing  contrary  to,  or 
gone  beyond  the  line  of,  the  written  law  from  which  it  is  derived^ 
aad  by  which  it  is  bound,  it  would,  by  the  English  constitution, 
have  been  treason  in  the  crown,  and  the  king  been  subject  to  an 
impeachment.  He  dared  not,  therefore,  put  in  his  commission 
what  you  have  put  in  your  proclamation,  that  is,  he  dared  not 
have  authorised  you  in  that  commission  to  burn  and  destroy  any 
thing  in  America.  You  are  both  in  the  act  and  in  the  c'omniis^ 
iion  a^led  commssionersfor  restoring  peace^  and  the  metheds  for 
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doing  it  are  ihere  ^mted  out.  Yoar  last  prochmmtioo  is  signed 
by  you  as  commissioiiers  tsnAer  that  act.  You  make  |>arlianien1 
the  patron  of  its  contents.  Yett  in  the  body  ofit*  yon  insert  mat- 
ters contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  aet,  and  what 
likewise  your  king  dared  not  have  put  in  his  commission  to  you. 
The  state  of  things  in  England,  gentlemen,  is  too  ticklish  for  you 
to  run  hazards.  You  are  aee(nmiahle  to  parUament  for  the  exe^ 
cation  of  tkai  act  according  to  tk$  tetter  of  it.  Your  head^  may 
pay  for  breaking  it,  for  you  certainly  hare  broke  it  by  exceeding 
it.  And  as  a  friend,  who  would  wish  you  to  escape  the  paw  of 
the  lion,  as  well  as  the  belly  of  the  whale,  I  civilly  hint  to  you,  fo 
keep  within  eompaae^ 

Sir  Harry  Clinton,  strictly  speaking,  is  as  accountable  as  the 
rest ;  for  though  a  general,  he  is  likewise  a  commissioner,  acting 
under  a  superior  authority.  His  first  obedience  is  due  to  the 
act ;  and  his  plea  of  being  a  general,  will  not  and  cannot  clear 
him  as  a  commissioper,  for  that  would  suppose  the  crown,  in  its 
single  capacity,  to  have  a  power  of  dispensing  with  an  act  of  par- 
liament. Your  situation,  gentlemen,  is  nice  and  critical,  and  the 
more  so  because  England  is  unsettled.  Take  heed !  Remember 
the  times  of  Charles  the  first !  For  Laud  and  Stafford  fell  by 
trusting  to  a  hope  like  yours. 

Having  thus  shown  you  the  danger  of  your  proclamation,  I  now 

show  you  the  folly  of  it     The  means  contradict  your  design ; 

you  threaten  to  lay  waste,  in  order  to  render  America  a  useless 

acquisition  of  alliance  to  France«     I  reply,  that  the  more  destnic* 

tion  you  commit  (if  you  could  do  it)  the  more  valuable  to  France 

you  make  that  alliance.  You  can  destroy  only  houses  and  goods ; 

and  by  so  doing  you  increase  our  demand  upon  her  for  materials 

and  merchandize ;  for  the  wants  of  one  nation,  provided  it  has 

freedom  and  creditf  naturally  produces  riches  to  the  other ;  and, 

as  you  can  neither  ruin  the  land  nor  prevent  the  vegetation,  you 

would  increase  the  exportation  of  our  produce  in  payment,  which 

would  be  to  her  a  new  fund  of  wealth. '  In  short,  had  you  cast 

about  for  a  plan  on  purpose  to  enrich  your  enemies,  you  could 

not  have  hit  upon  a  better* 

C.  S. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

*«  TRUSTiiia  (says  tbe  king  of  England  in  his  speech  of  N(v 
▼ember  last,)  in  tbe  divine  providence^  and  in  the  justice  of  my 
cause*  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  v^gor* 
and  to  make  every  exertion  in  order  to  compel  our  enemies  to 
equitable  terms  of  peace  aqd  accommodation."  To  this  de- 
claration  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  confederated 
powers  of  Europe  will  reply,  if  Britain  toiU  kave  trari  9h€  shali 
have  enough  of  it 

Five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  every  campaign,  by  a  gradual  decay,  has  lessened 
your  ability  to  conquer,  without  producing  a  serious  thought  oik 
your  condition  or  your  fate.  Like  a  prodigal  lingering  in  an  ha- 
bitual consumption^  you  feel  the  relics  of  life,  and  mistake  them 
for  recovery.  New  schemes,  like  new  medicines,  have  adminis- 
tered  fresh  hopes,  and  prolonged  the  disease  instead  of  curing  it 
A  change  of  generals,  like  a  change  of  physicians,  served  only 
to  keep  the  flattery  alive,  and  furnish  new  pretences  for  new  ex* 
travagance. 

<«  Can  Britain  fail  ?"*  Has  been  proudly  asked  at  the  un- 
dertaking of  every  enterprize,  and  that  ^^whatefser  ehe  vnlU  ts 
/a/e,"t  has  been  given  with  the  solemnity  of  prophetic  Con- 
fidence, and  though  the  question  has  beoq  constantly  replied 
to  by  disappointment,  and  the  prediction  fiJsified  by  misfbr- 
tune,  yet  still  the  insult  continued,  and  your  catalogue  of  nap 
tional  evils  increased  therewith*     Eager  to  persuade  the  world 

♦  Whiteheaul*s  new-year's  ode  for  1776, 

f  OJe  at  the  insUiUatioii  of  lord  North,  fbr  Chancellor  of  the  univenity  of 
OjifonL 
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i»f  her  power,  she  considered  destruction  as  the  minister  of 
greatness,  and  conceived  that  the  glory  of  a  nation  like  that  of 
an  Indian,  lay  in  the  number  of  lu  scalps  and  the  miseries  which 
it  inflicts. 

Fire,  sword  and  want,  as  far  as  the  arms  of  Britain  could  ex- 
tend them,  have  been  spread  with  wanton  cruelty  along  the  coast 
of  America ;  and  while  you,  remote  from  the  scene  of  suffering, 
liad  nothing  to  lose  and  as  little  to  dread,  the  information  reached 
you  like  a  tale  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  distance  of  time  defaces 
the  conception,  and  changes  the  severest  sorrows  into  convers- 
able amusement. 

This  makes  the  second  paper,  addressed  perhaps  in  vain,  to 
the  people  of  England.  That  advice  should  be  taken  wherever 
example  has  failed ;  or  precept  be  regarded  where  warning 
is  ridiculed,  is  like  a  picture  of  hope  resting  on  despair :  hut 
when  time  shall  staoap  with  aniversal  currency,  the  flM^ts  you 
have  long  encountered  with  a  laugh,  and  the  irresistible  evi* 
dence  of  accumulated  losses,  like  the  hand  writing  on  the 
wall,  shall  add  terror  to  distress,  you  will  then,  in  a  conflict  of 
suffering,  learn  to  sympathize  with  others  by  feeling  for  your-r 
ilelves. 

The  triumphant  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  in  the 
channel  and  at  your  harbor's  mouth,  and  the  expeditioD  of 
captain  Paul  Jones,  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  will,  by  placing  you  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  endangered  country,  read  to  you  a  stronger  lec- 
ture on  the  calamities  of  invasion,  and  bring  to  your  minds 
a  truer  picture  of  promiscuous  distress,  than  the  most  fin- 
ished rhetoric  can  describe  or  the  keenest  imagination  con- 
ceive. 

Hitherto  you  have  experienced  the  expenses,  but  nothing 
of  the  miseries  of  war.  Your  disappointments  have  been 
accompanied  with  no  immediate  suffering,  and  your  losses 
came  to  you  only  by  intelligence.  Like  fire  at  a  distance 
you  heard  not  even  the  cry  ;  you  felt  not  the  danger,  you 
saw  not  the  confusion.  To  you  every  thing  has  been  for- 
eign but  the  taxes  to  support  it.  You  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  be  alarmed  at  midnight  with  an  armed  enemy  in  the 
streets.  You  were  strangers  to  the  distressing  scene  of  n 
family  in  flight*  and  to  the  thousand  resUeas  cares  and  ten 
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ifft  sorrows  that  incessantly  arose.  To  see  women  and 
cbihlren  wandering  in  the  severity  of  winter,  with  the  broken 
remains  of  a  well  furnished  house,  and  seeking  shelter  in 
every  crib  and  hut,  wer»  matters  that  you  had  no  concep- 
tion of.  You  knew  not  what  it  was  to  stand  by*  and  see  your 
goods  chopped  for  fuel,  and  your  beds  ripped  to  pieces  to  make 
packages  for  plunder.  The  miseiy  of  others,  like  a  tempestuous 
night,  added  to  the  pleasures  of  your  own  security.  You  even 
enjoyed  the  storm,  by  contemplating  the  difference  of  conditions, 
and  that,  which  carried  sorrow  into  the  breasts  of  thousands, 
served  but  to  heighten  in  you  a  species  of  tranquil  pride. — Yet 
these  are  but  the  fainter  sufferings  of  war,  when  compared  with 
carnage  and  skiugfater,  the  miseries  of  a  military  hospital,  or  a 
town  in  flames. 

The  people  of  America,  by  anticipating  distress,  had  fortified 
their  minds  against  every  species  you  could  inflict.  They  had 
resolved  to  abandon  their  homes,  to  resign  them  to  destruction, . 
and  to  seek  new  settlements  rather  than  submit.  Thus  familia- 
rized to  misfortune,  before  it  arrived,  they  bore  their  portion  with 
the  less  regret :  the  justness  of  their  cause  was  a  continual 
source  of  consolation,  and  the  hope  of  final  victory,  which  never 
lefl  them,  served  to  lighten  the  load  and  sweeten  the  cup  allotted 
them  lo  drink. 

But  when  their  troubles  shall  become  yours,  and  invasion  be 
transferred  upon  the  invaders,  you  will  have  neither  their  extend- 
ed wilderness  to  fly  to,  their  cause  to  comfort  you,  nor  their  hope 
to  rest  up4in.  Distress  with  them  was  sharpened  by  no  self-re- 
flection. They  had  not  brought  it  on  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  by  every  proceeding  endeavored  to  avoid  it,  and 
had  descended  even  below  the  mark  of  congressional  character, 
to  prevent  a  war.  The  national  honor  or  the  advantages  of  in- 
dependence were  matters,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute,  they  had  never  studied,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  the  measure  was  resolved  on.  Thus  circumstanced, 
they  naturally  and  conscientiously  felt  a  dependancp  upon  provi- 
dence. •  Tbey  had  a  clear  pretension  to  it,  and  had  they  failed 
therein,  infidelity  had  gained  a  triumph. 

But  your  condition  is  the  reverse  of  theirs.  Every  thing  you 
sufier  you  have  sought :  nay,  had  you  created  mischiefs  on  pur- 
pose to  inherit  them,  you  could  not  have  secured  your  title  by  m 
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firmer  deed.  The  world  awakens  with  no  pity  at  fom  complaihts. 
You  telt  none  for  others  ;  you  deserve  none  for  yourselves*  Na- 
lure  does  not  interest  herself  in  cases  like  yours,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, turns  from  them  with  dislike,  and  abandons  them  to  punish- 
ment. You  may  now  present  memorials  to  what  court  you 
please,  but  so  far  as  America  is  theolbject,  none  Hil^listen.  The 
policy  of  Europe,  and  the  propensity  there  in  every  mind  to  curb 
insulting  ambition^  and  bring  cruelty  to  judgment,  are  unitedly 
against  you  ;  and  where  nature  and  interest  reinforce  each  olheff 
the  compact  is  too  intimate  to  be  dispolved. 

Make  but  the  case  of  other i  your  own,  and  your  own  theirs, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole.  Had  France 
acted  towards  her  colonies  as  you  have  done,  you  would  have 
branded  her  with  every  epithet  of  abhorrence ;  and  had  you  like 
her,  stepped  in  to  succour  a  struggling  people,  all  Europe  must 
have  echoed  with  your  own  applauses.  But  entangled  in  the  p«e« 
sion  of  dispute,  you  see  it  not  as  you  oUght,  and  form  opinions 
thereon  which  suit  with  no  interest  but  your  own.  You  wonder 
that  America  does  not  rise  in  union  with  you  to  impose  on  herself 
B  portion  of  your  taxes  and  reduce  herself  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission. You  are  amazed  that  the  southern  powers  of  Europe 
do  not  assist  you  in  conquering  a  country  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  turned  against  themselves  ;  and  that  the  nonhem  ones  do  not 
contribute  to  reinstate  you  in  America  who  already  enjoy  the 
market  for  naval  stores  by  the  separation.  You  seem  surprised 
that  Hoilaud  does  not  pour  in  her  succours,  to  maintain  you  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  when  her  own  commerce  is  suffering  by  your 
act  of  navigation  ;  or  that  any  country  should  study  her  own  in- 
terest while  yours  is  on  the  carpet. 

Such  excesses  of  passionate  folly,  and  unjust  as  well  a.^  unwise 
resentment,  have  driven  you  on,  like  Fharaoh,  to  unpitied  mise- 
ries, and  while  the  importance  of  the  quarrel  shall  perpetuate  your 
disgrace,  the  flag  of  America  will  carry  it  round  the  world.  The 
natural  feelings  of  every  rational  being  will  be  against  you,  and 
wherever  the  story  shall  be  told,  you  will  have  neither  excuse  mir 
Consolation  led.  With  an  unsparing  hand,  and  an  insatiable  mind« 
you  have  desolated  the  world,  to  gain*» dominion  and  to  lose  it ; 
and  while,  in  a  phrenzy  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  east  and  the 
west  are  doomed  to  tributary  bondage,  you  rapidly  earned  destruo* 
lien  as  the  wages  of  5  naltoii. 
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.  At  the  thoughts  of  a  war  at  home,  every  man  amongst  you 
ought  to  tremble.  The  prospect  is  far  more  dreadful  there  than 
in  America.  Here  the  paily  that  was  against  the  measures  of 
the  continent  were  in  general  composed  of  a  kind  of  neutrals, 
who  added  strength  to  neither  army.  There  does  not  exist  a 
being  so  dev^d  of  sense  and  sentiment  as  to  covet  '*  uncondUum» 
«/  «u6«n»M:otj,*'  and  therefore  no  man  in  America  could  be  with 
you  in  principle.  Several  might  from  a  cowardice  of  mind,  pre- 
fir  it  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  opposing  it ;  but  the  same 
disposition"  that  gave  them  such  a  choice,  unfitted  them  to  act 
either  for  or  against  us.  But  England  is  rent  into  parties,  with 
e({ual  shares  of  resolution.  The  principle  which  produced  the 
■  war  divides  the  nation.  Their  animosities  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  fermentation,  and  both  sides,  by  a  call  of  the  militia,  are  in 
arms.  No  human  foresight  can  discern,  no  conclusion  can  be 
formed,  what  turn  a  war  might  take,  if  once  set  on  foot  by  an  in« 
vasion.  ^he  is  not  now  in  a  fit  disposition  to  make  a  common 
cause  of  her  own  afiairs,  and  having  no  conquests  to  hope  for 
abroad,  and  nothing  but  expenses  arising  at  home,  her  every  thing 
is  staked  upon  a  defensive  combat,  and  the  further  she  goes  the 
worse  she  is  off. 

There  are  situations  that  a  nation  may  be  in,  in  which  peace 
or  war,  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration,  may  be  politi* 
oally  right  or  wrong.  When  nothing  can  be  lost  by  a  war,  but 
what  must  be  lost  without  it,  war  is  then  the  policy  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  such  was  the  situation  of  America  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  :  but  when  no  security  can  be  gained  by  a  war,  but 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  peace,  the  case  becomes  re- 
versed, and  such  now  is  the  situation  of  England. 

That  America  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conquest,  is  a  fact  which 
experience  h:i8  shown  and  time  confirmed,  and  this  admitted, 
what,  I  ask,  is  now  the  object  of  contention  ?  If  there  be  any 
honor  in  pursuing  self-destruction  with  inflexible  passion — if  na- 
tional suicide  be  the  perfection  of  national  glory,  you  may,  with 
all  the  prido  of  criminal  happiness,  expire  unenvied  and  unrival- 
led. But  when  the  tumult  of  war  shall  cease,  and  the  tempest  uf 
present  passions  be  succeeded  by  calm  reflection,  or  when  those, 
who,  surviving  its  fury,  shall  inherit  from  you  a  legacy  of  debts 
and  misfortunes,  when  the  yeariy  revenue  shall  scarcely  be  ahki 
to  dischajge  the  intecast  joi  ihft  one*  and  no  poasihU  rentdy  Im 
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\e(i  for  fhe  other,  ideas,  far  different  from  the  present,  will  arise^ 
and  imbitter  the  remembrance  of  former  follies.  A  romd  dis- 
armed of  its  rage,  feels  no  pleasure  m  contemplating  a  frantic 
quarrel.  Sickness  of  thought,  the  sure  consequence  ot  conduct 
like  yours,  leaves  no  ability  for  enjoyment,  no  relish  for  resent* 
roent ;  and  though,  like  a  man  in  a  fit,  you  feel  not  the  mjury  of 
the  struggle,  nor  distinguish  between  strength  and  disetise.  the 
weakness  will  nevertheless  be  proportioned  to  the  violence,  and 
the  sense  of  pain  increase  with  the  recovery. 

To  what  persons  or  to  whose  system  of  politics  you  owe  your 
present  state  of  wretchedness,  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to 
America.  They  have  contributed,  however  unwillingly,  to  set 
her  above  themselves,  and  she,  in  the  tranquillity  of  conquest,  re* 
signs  the  inquiry.  The  case  now  is  not  so  properly  who  began 
the  war,  as  who  continues  it.  That  there  are  men  in  ah  coun* 
tries  to  whom  a  state  of  war  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  is  a  fact  never 
to  be  doubted.  Characters  like  these  naturally  breed  in  the  pu« 
trefkction  of  distempered  times,  and  aAer  fattening  on  the  dis* 
ease,  they  perish  with  it,  or,  impregnated  wiUi  the  stench,  retreat 
into  obscurity. 

But  there  are  several  erroneous  notions  to  which  you  likewise 
owe  a  share  of  your  misfortunes,  and  which,  if  continued,  will 
only  increase  your  trouble  and  your  losses.  An  opinion  hangs 
about  (he  gentlemen  of  the  minority,  that  America  would  relish 
measures  under  their  administration,  which  she  would  not  from 
Uie  present  cabinet  On  this  rock  lord  Chatham  would  have  split 
had  he  gained  the  helm,  and  several  of  his  survivors  are  steenng 
the  same  course.  Such  distinctions  in  the  infancy  of  the  argu- 
ment had  some  degree  of  foundation,  but  they  now  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  lengthen  out  a  war,  in  which  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
pute, being  fixed  by  the  fate  of  arms,  and  guaranteed  by  treaties, 
are  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  trivial  circumstances. 

The  ministry,  and  many  of  the  minority,  sacrifice  their  time  in 
disputing  on  a  question  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  name- 
ly, whether  America  shall  be  independent  or  not  ?  Whereas  the 
only  question  that  can  come  under  their  determination  i?,  whethei 
they  will  accede  to  it  or  not  ?  They  confound  a  military  ques* 
tion  with  a  political  one,  and  undertake  to  supply  by  a  vote  wbat 
they  lost  by  a  battle.  Say,  she  shall  not  be  independent,  ana  it 
signify  ea  nu^  as  if  they  voted  against  a  decree  ef  ieler  or 
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89J  that  she  shall,  and  she  will  be  no  more  independent  than  be« 
tore.  QuestionSf  which  when  determined,  cannot  be  executed, 
aerve  only  to  show  the  folly  of  dispute  and  the  weakness  of  dis- 
nutants. 

From  a  long  habit  of  calling  America  your  own,  you  suppose 
her  governed  by  the  same  prej\idices  and  conceits  which  govern 
yourselves.  Because  you  have  set  up  a  particular  denomination 
of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  you  imagine  she  must 
do  the  same,  and  because  you,  with  an  unsociable  narrowness  of 
mind,  have  cherished  enmity  against  France  and  Spain,  you  sup- 
nose  her  alliance  must  be  defective  in  friendship. ,  Copying  her 
notions  of  the  world  from  you,  she  formerly  thought  as  you  in- 
jtructed,  but  now  feeling  herself  free,  and  the  prejudice  removed, 
she  thinks  and  acts  upon  a  different  system.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  in  proportion  as  we  are  taught  to  dislike  persoiis  and 
countries,  not  knowing  why,  we  feel  an  ardor  of  esteem  upon  the 
removal  of  the  roidtake  :  it  seems  as  if  something  was  to  be  made 
amends  for,  and  we  eagerly  give  into  every  office  of  friendship,  to 
atone  for  the  injury  of  the  error. 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  sofmething  in  the  extent  of  countries, 
which,  among  the  generality  of  people,  insensibly  communicates 
extension  of  the  mind.  The  soul  of  an  islander,  in  its  native 
state,  seems  bounded  by  the  foggy  confines  of  the  water's  edge, 
and  all  beyond  affords  to  him  matters  only  for  profit  or  curiosity, 
not  for  fnendbhip.  His  island  is  to  him  his  world,  and  fixed  to 
that,  his  every  thing  centres  in  it ;  while  those,  who  are  inhabit- 
ants of  a  continent,  by  casting  their  eye  over  a  larger  field,  take 
in  likewise  a  larger  intellectual  curcuit,  and  thus  approaching 
nearer  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  universe,  Iheir  atmosphere  of 
thought  is  extended,  and  their  liberality  fills  a  wider  space.  In 
short,  our  minds  seem  to  be  measured  by  countries  when  we  are 
men,  as  they  are  by  places  when  we  are  children,  and  until  some- 
thing happens  to  disentangle  us  from  the  prejudice,  we  serve  un- 
der it  without  perceiving  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  men  who  study 
any  universal  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  universally 
known,  or  admitted,  and  applied  without  distinction  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  countries,  obtain  thereby  a  larger  share  of  phi- 
lanthropy than  those  who  only  study  national  arts  and  improve* 
meots.    Natural  philoaophy,  mathematics  and  aatrooomyi  carrjr 
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tiie  mind  fcom  the  country  to  the  creation,  and  give  it  a  (itnem 
suited  to  the  extent*  It  was  not  Newton's  honor,  neither  could  it 
be  his  pride,  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  that  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher :  the  heavens  had  liberated  him  from  the  prejudices  of  f|n 
island,  and  science  had  expanded  his  soul  as  boundless  as  his 
studies. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philmdelpkia,  March,  1780. 


THE    CRISIS. 


vo.  xz. 


Had  America  pursued  her  advantages  with  half  the  spirit  that' 
she  resUted  her  misfortunes,  ehe  would,  before  now,  have  been  a 
conquering  and  a  peaceful  people ;  but  lulled  in  the  lap  of  soft 
tranquillity,  she  rested  on  her  hopes,  and  adversity  only  has  con« 
vuliied  her  into  action.  Whether  subtlety  or  sincerity  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year,  induced  the  enemy  to  an  appearance  fur  peace,  is 
a  point  not  material  to  know  :  it  is  sufficient  that  we  see  the  effects 
it  has  had  on  our  politics,  and  that  we  sternly  rise  to  resent  the 
delusion. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  America,  has  been  a  war  of  natural 
feelings.  Brave  in  distress  ;  serene  in  conquest ;  drowsy  while 
at  rest ;  and  in  every  situation  generously  disposed  to  peace.  A  ^ 
dangerous  calm,  and  a  most  heightened  zeal,  have,  as  circum 
stances  varied,  succeeded  each  other.  Every  passion,  but  thai 
of  despair,  has  been  called  to  a  tour  of  duty  ;  and  so  mistaken 
has  been  the  enemy,  of  our  abilities  and  disposition,  that  when  she 
supposed  us  conquered,  we  rose  the  conquerors.  The  extensive 
ne:is  of  the  United  States,  and  the  variety  of  their  resources  ;  the 
universality  of  their  cause,  the  quick  operation  of  their  feelings,  and 
the  similarity  of  their  sentiments,  have,  in  every  trying  situation* 
produced  a  $omeihing^  which,  favored  by  providence,  and  pursued 
with  ardo**,  has  accomplished  in  an  instant  the  business  of  a  cam- 
paign. We  have  never  deliberately  sought  victory,  but  snatched 
it ;  and  bravely  undone  in  an  hour,  the  blotted  operations  of  a 
season. 

The  reported  fate  of  Charleston,  like  the  misfortunes  of  1776, 
hsik  at  last  called  forth  a  spirit,  and  kindled  up  a  flame,  which  per* 
baps  no  ofhcr  etent  could  have  produced.     If  the  enemy  has  civ- 
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culated  a  falsehood,  they  have  unwisely  aggravated  us  intorlifcy 
and  if  they  have  told  us  a  truth,  they  have  unintentionally  done  uit 
a  service.  We  were  returning  with  folded  arms  from  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  thinking  and  sitting  leisurely  down  to  enjoy  repose. 
The  dependence  that  Ims  been  put  upon  Charleston  threw  a 
drowsiness  over  America.  We  looked  on  the  business  done — 
the  conflict  over — the  matter  settled — or  that  all  which  remained 
unfinished  would  follow  of  itself.  In  this  state  of  dangerous  re- 
laxation, exposed  to  the  poisonous  infusions  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  no  common  danger  to  attract  our  attention,  we  were  ex- 
tinguishing, by  stages,  the  ardor  we  began  with,  and  surrendering 
by  piece-meals  the  virtue  that  defended  us. 

Afflicting  as  the  loss  of  Charleston  may  be,  yet  if  it  universally 
rouse  us  from  the  slumber  of  twelve  months  past,  and  renew  in  us 
the  spirit  of  former  days,  it  will  produce  an  advantage  more  im- 
portant than  its  loss.  America  ever  t»  what  she  ihink»  herself  to 
be.  Governed  by  sentiment,  and  acting  her  own  mind,  she  be- 
comes, as  she  pleases  the  victor  or  the  victim. 

It  is  not  the  conquest  of  towns,  nor  the  accidental  capture  of 
garrisons,  that  can  reduce  a  country  so  extensive  as  this.  Tho 
sufierings  of  one  part  can  never  be  relieved  by  the  exertions  of 
another,  and  there  is  no  situation  the  enemy  can  be  placed  in,  that 
does  not  afford  to  us  the  same  advantages  which  he  seeks  himself. 
By  dividing  his  force,  he  leaves  every  post  attackable.  It  is  a 
mode  of  war  that  carries  with  it  a  confession  of  weakness,  and 
goes  on  the  principle  of  distress,  rather  than  conquest. 

The  decline  of  the  enemy  is  visible,  not  only  in  their  operations, 
but  in  their  plans ;  Charleston  originally  made  but  a  secondarjr 
object  in  the  system  of  attack,  and  it  is  now  become  their  principle 
one,  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  elsewhere.  It 
would  have  carried  a  cowardly  appearance  in  Europe  had  they 
formed  their  grand  expedition,  in  1776,  against  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent where  there  was  no  army,  or  not  a  sufficient  one  to  oppose 
them ;  but  failing  year  after  year  in  their  impressions  here,  and  to 
the  eastward  and  northward,  they  deserted  their  capital  design,  and 
prudently  contenting  themselves  with  what  they  can  get,  give  a 
flourish  of  honor  to  conceal  disgrace. 

But  this  piece-meal  work  is  not  conquering  the  continent.  It 
is  a  discredit  in  them  to  attempt  it,  and  in  us  to  suffer  it.  It  is 
now  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  of  aggravations,  whicht  on  oam 
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tide,  has  ilo  possible  object,  and  on  the  other,  has  every  induce- 
ment which  honor,  interest,  safety  and  happiness  can  inspire.  If 
we  suffer  them  much  longer  to  remain  among  us,  we  shall  become 
as  bad  as  themselves.  An  association  of  vice  will  reduce  us  more 
than  the  sword.  A  nation  hardened  in  the  practice  of  iniquity 
knows  better  how  to  profit  by  it,  than  a  young  country  newly  cor- 
rupted*. We  are  not  a  match  for  them  iq  the  line  of  advantageous 
guilt,  nor  they  for  us  on  the  principles  which  we  bravely  set  out 
with.  Our  first  days  were  our  days  of  honor.  They  have  marked  the 
character  of  America  wherever  the  storv  of  her  wars  are  told  :  and 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  wisely  and  unitedly 
to  tread  the  well  known  track.  The  progress  of  a  war  is  oflen  as 
ruinous  to  individuals,  as  the  issue  of  it  is  to  a  nation  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  our  forces  be  such  that  we  be  conquerors  in  the 
end,  but  that  by  timely  exertions  we  be  secure  in  the  interim.  The 
present  campaign  will  afford  an  opportunity  which  has  never  pre- 
sented itself  before,  and  the  preparations  for  it  are  equally  neces- 
sary, whether  Charleston  stand  or  fall.  Suppose  the  first,  it  is  in 
that  case  only  a  failure  of  the  enemy,  not  a  defeat  All  the  con- 
quest that  a  besieged  town  can  hope  for,  is,  not  to  be  conquered ; 
and  compelling  an  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  is  to  the  besieged 
a  victory.  Bat  there  must  be  a  probability  amounting  almost  to 
«ertaiaty,  that  would  justify  a  garrison  marching  out  to  attack  a 
^retreat.  Therefore  should  Charleston  not  be  taken,  and  the  ene- 
my abandon  the  siege,  every  other  part  of  the  continent  should  pre- 
pare to  meet  them  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  taken,  the 
same  preparations  are  necessary  to  balance  the  loss,  and  put  our- 
selves in  a  concKtion  to  co-operate  with  our  allies,  immediately  on 
iheir  arrival. 

We  are  not  now  fighting  our  battles  alone,  as  we  were  in  1776  ; 
England,  from  a  malicious  disposition  to  America,  has  not  only 
not  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain,  but  the  better  to  pro- 
secute her  passions  here,  has  afforded  those  powers  no  military 
object,  and  avoids  them,  to  distress  us.  She  will  suffer  her  West 
India  islands  to  be  overrun  by  France,  and  her  southern  settle- 
ments to  be  taken  by  Spain,  rather  than  quit  the  object  that  grati- 
fies her  revenge.  This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  has  point- 
ed out  the  propriety  of  France  sending  a  naval  and  land  force  to 
co-operate  with  America  on  the  spot.  Their  arrival  cannot  be 
\ery  distant,  nor  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  lon(«    TbA  T«^TSfi\.- 
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ing  the  army,  mnd  ptociinng  the  supplies^  are  the  two  tfaingt  moit 
necessary  to  be  accomplished^  and  a  capture  of  either  of  the 
eneiny^s  divisions  will  restore  to  America  peace  and  plenty. 

At  a  crisis,  big,  like  the  present,  with  expectation  and  events, 
the  whole  country  is  called  to  unanimity  and  ezerti<Mi.  Not  an 
ability  ought  now  to  sleeps  that  can  produce  but  a  mite  to  the 
general  good,  nor  even  a  whisper  to  pass  that  militates  against 
it  The  necessity  of  th^  case,  and  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences, admit  no  delay  from  a  frtend%  no  apology  from  an  ene» 
my.  To  spare  now,  would  be  the  height  of  extlnavagancet  and  to 
Consult  present  ease^  would  be  to  sacrifice  it  perhaps  forever* 

America,  rich  in  patriotism  and  producei  can  want  neither  men 
nor  supplies,  when  a  seridus  necessity  calls  them  forth.  The 
alow  operation  of  tales,  owing  to  the  extensiveness  of  collec- 
tion, and  their  depreciated  value  before  they  arrived  in  the  treiw 
•ury,  have,  in  many  instances,  thrown  a  burden  upon  govern 
ment,  which  has  been  artfully  interpreted  by  the  enemy  into  a 
general  decline  throughout  the  country.  Yet  this,  inconvenient  as 
it  may  at  first  appear,  is  not  only  remediable,  but  may  be  turned  to 
an  immediate  advantage  ;  for  it  makes  no  real  differencet  whether 
a  certain  number  of  men,  or  company  of  militia  (and  in  this  coun* 
try  every  man  is  a  militia-man)  are  directed  by  law  to  send  a  re* 
emit  at  their  own  expense,  or  whether  a  tax  is  laid  on  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  man  hired  by  government  ailerwards.  The  first* 
if  there  is  any  difference)  is  both  cheapest  and  best,  b^ause  it 
saves  the  expense  which  would  attend  collecting  it  as  a  tax,  and 
brings  the  man  sooner  into  the  field  than  the  modes  of  recruitiikg 
formerly  used  ;  and,  on  this  principle,  a  law  has  been  passed  in 
this  state,  for  recruiting  two  men  from  each  company  of  militia« 
which  will  add  upwards  of  a  thousand  to  the  force  of  the  country* 

But  the  flame  which  has  broke  forth  in  this  city  since  the  report 
from  New- York,  of  the  loss  of  Charleston,  not  only  does  honor  to 
the  place,  but,  like  the  blaze  of  1776,  will  kindle  into  action  |be 
scattered  sparks  throughout  America.  The  valor  of  a  country 
may  be  learned  by  the  bravery  of  its  soldiery,  and  the  general  cast 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  confidence  of  success  is  best  discovered  by 
the  active  measures  pursued  by  men  of  property;  and  whe«*  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  becomes  so  universal  as  to  act  at  once  on  aJi 
ranks  of  meni  a  war  may  then*  and  aot  till  tkeov  be  s^led  tru^ 
popular. 
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In  1776,  the  ardor  of  the  eoterprising  part  was  considerahljr 
checked  by  the  real  revolt  of  some,  and  the  coolness  of  others. 
But  in  the  present  case,  there  is  a  firmness  in  the  substance  and 
property  of  the  country  to  the  public  cause.  An  association  has 
been  entered  into  by  .the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  receive  and  support  the  new  state 
money  at  the  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  a  measure  which,  while 
it  does  them  honor,  will  likewise  contribute  to  their  interest,  by 
rendering  the  operations  of  the  campaign  convenient  and  effec- 
tual. 

Nor  has  the  spirit  of  exertion  stopped  herer  A  voluntary 
subscription  is  likewise  began,  to  raise  a  fund  of  hard  money,  to 
be  given  as  bountien,  to  fill  up  the  full  quota  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  It  has  been  the  remark  of  the  enemy,  that  every  thing  in 
America  has  been  done  by  the  force  of  government ;  but  when 
she  sees  individuals  throwing  in  their  voluntary  aid,  and  facilitating 
the  public  measures  in  concert,  with  the  established  powers  of  the 
country,  it  will  convince  her  that  the  cause  of  America  stands  not 
on  the  will  of  a  few,  but  on  the  broad  foundation  of  property  and 
popularity. 

Thus  aided  and  thus  supported,  disaffection  will  decline,  and 
the  withered  head  of  tyranny  expire  in  America.  The  ravages  of 
the  enemy  will  be  short  and  limited,  and  like  all  their  former  ones, 
will  produce  a  victory  over  themselves. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Philadelphda^  Jtme  9, 1780. 

C^  At  the  time  of  writing  this  number  of  the  Crisis,  the  loss 
of  Charleston,  though  believed  by  some,  was  more  confidently 
diribelieved  by  others.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
upon  the  matter.  Charleston  is  gone,  and  I  believe  for  the  want 
of  a  sufiicient  supply  of  provisions.  The  man  that  does  not  now 
feel  for  the  honor  of  the  best  and  noblest  cause  that  ever  a  country 
engaged  in,  and  exert  himself  accordingly,  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
a  peaceable  residence  among  a  people  determined  to  be  free. 

C.S, 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TAXATION. 


It  is  impossible  to  sit  down  and  think  seriously  on  the  affairs 
of  America,  but  the  original  principles  on  which  she  resisted,  and 
the  glow  and  ardor  which  thej  inspired,  will  occur  like  the  un- 
defaced  remembrance  of  a  lovelj  scene.  To  trace  over  in 
imagination  the  purity  of  the  cause,  the  voluntary  sacrifices  that 
were  made  to  support  it,  and  all  the  various  turnings  of  the  war  in 
its  defence,  is  at  once  both  paying  and  receiving  respect.  The 
principles  deserve  to  be  remembered,  and  to  remember  them 
rightly  is  repossessing  them.  In  this  indulgence  of  generous  re- 
collection,-we  become  gainers  by  what  we  seem  to  give,  and  the 
more  we  bestow  the  richer  we  become. 

So  extensively  right  was  the  ground  on  which  America  pro- 
ceeded, that  it  not  only  took  in  every  just  and  liberal  sentiment 
which  could  impress  the  heart,  but  made  it  the  direct  interest  ol 
every  class  and  order  of  men  to  defend  the  country.  The  war,  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  was  originally  a  war  of  covetousness.  The 
sordid,  and  not  the  splendid  passions  gave  it  being.  The  fertile 
fields  and  prosperous  infancy  of  America  appeared  to  her  as  mines 
for  tributary  wealth.  She  viewed  the  hive,  and  disregarding  the 
industry  that  had  enriched  it,'  thirsted  for  the  honey.  But  in  the 
present  stage  of  her  affairs,  the  violence  of  temper  is  added  to  the 
rage  of  avarice  ;  and  therefore,  that  which  at  the  first  setting  out 
proceeded  from  purity  of  principle  and  public  interest,  is  now 
hefghtened  by  all  the  obligations  of  necessity ;  for  it  requires 
but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  discern  what  would  be 
the  consequence,  were  America  again  reduced  to  the  subjection 
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of  BritaiD.  Uncoiitrolled  power,  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
censed, imperious,  and  rapacious  conqueror,  is  an  engine  of 
dreadful  execution,  and  wo  be  to  that  country  over  which  it  can  bo 
exercised.  The  names  of  whig  and  tory  would  then  be  sunk  in 
the  general  term  of  rebel,  and  the  oppression,  whatever  it  might 
be,  would,  with  veiy  few  instances  of  exception,  light  e<{tial]j  on 
all. 

Britain  did  not  go  to  war  with  America  for  the  sake  of  dominion, 
because  she  was  then  in  possession  ;  neither  was  it  for  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  commerce,  because  she  had  monopolized  the 
whole,  and  the  country  had  yielded  to  it ;  neither  was  it  to 
extinguish  what  she  mig^t  call  rebellion,  because  before  she  began 
no  resistance  existed.  It  could  then  be  from  no  other  motive  than 
avarice,  or  a  design  of  establishing,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same 
taxes  in  America  as  are  paid  in  England  (which,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  are  above  eleven  times  heavier  than  the  taxes  we 
now  pay  for  the  present  year,  1780)  or,  in  the  second  instance,  to 
confiscate  the  whole  property  of  America,  in  case  of  resistance 
and  conquest  of  the  latter,  of  which  she  had  then  no  doubt. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the  taxes  in  England  are,  and 
what  the  yearly  expense  of  the  present  war  is  to  her — what  the 
taxes  of  this  country  amount  to,  and  what  the  annual  expense  of 
defending  it  effectually  will  be  to  us ;  and  shall  endeavor  con- 
cisely to  point  out  the  cause  of  our  difficulties,  and  the  advantages 
on  one  side,  and  the  consequences  on  the  other,  in  case  we  do,  or 
do  not,  put  ourselves  in  an  effectual  state  of  defence.  I  mean 
to  be  open,  candid,  and  sincere.  I  see  a  universal  wish  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  the  country,  a  murmuring  because  the  war  is  not 
carried  on  with  more  vigor,  and  my  intention  is  to  ahow,  as 
shortly  as  possible,  both  the  reason  and  the  remedy. 

The  number  of  souls  in  England  (exclusive  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  is  seven  millions,*  and  the  number  of  souls  in  America 
is  three  millions. 

The  amount  of  taxes  in  England  (exclusive  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  was,  before  the  present  war  commenced,  eleven  millions 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
pcunds  sterling  ;  which,  on  an  average,  is  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
pound  thirteen  shillings  and  three-pence  steriing  per  head  per 

*  This  u  taking  the  highoRt  number  that  the  people  of  England  hare  het>n, 
«r  oan  be  rated  at. 
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annum,  men,  women  and  children  ;  beeides  eonnty  taxes,  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
earth  for  the  support  of  the  bishops  and  clerg^r.*  Nearly  five 
millions  of  this  sum  went  annually  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  contracted  by  former  wars,  and  the  remaining  sum 
of  six  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  was  applied  to  defray  the  yearly  expense  of  govempieat, 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  and  navy,  placemen,  pen- 
sioners, &c.,  consequently  the  whole  of  the  enormous  taxes  being 
thus  appropriated,  she  had  nothing  to  spare  out  of  them  towanis 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  present  war  or  any  other.  Tet  had 
she  not  been  in  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  we  were  no», 
and,  like  us,  had  only  a  land  and  not  a  naval  war  to  cany  on,  her 
then  revenue  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  would 
have  defrayed  all  her  annual  expenses  of  wiur  and  government 
within  each  year 

But  this  not  being  the  case  with  her,  she  ia  obliged  to  borrow 
about  ten  millions  pounds  sterling,  yearly,  to  prosecute  the  war 
that  she  is  now  engaged  in,  (this  year  she  borrowed  twelve)  and 
lay  on  new  taxes  to  discharge  the  interest;  allowing  that  the  pre- 
sent war  has  cost  her  only  fifty  millions  sterling,  the  interest 
thereon,  at  five  per  cent,  will  be  two  millions  and  an  half;  there- 
fore the  amount  of  her  taxes  now  must  be  A>urteen  millions, 

*  The  following  is  taken  from  Dr.  Price's  state  of  the  taxes  qf  England,  p. 
96,  97,  98. 

An  account  of  the  money  drawn  from  the  public  by  taxes,  annually,  being 
the  medium  of  three  years  before  the  year  1776. 

Amount  of  customs  in  Gneland  5^528,2751 

Amount  of  the  excise  in  England  4,649,892 

L>ind  tax  at  3«.  1,300,000 

Land  tax  at  1«.  in'  the  pound  450,000 

Salt  duties  218,739 

Duties  on  stamps,  cards,  dice,  advertisements, bonds,  leases, 

indeutures,  newspapers,  almanaoksv  &c.  2SC,788 

Duties  on  houses  and  windows  335,369 

Post  office,  seizures,  wine  licenoes,  hackney  coaches,  &c.        250,000 
Annual  profits  from  lotteries  150,000 

Expense  of  collecting  the  excise  in  Eneland  297,887 

Expense  of  collecting  the  customs  in  England  468,700 

Interest  of  loans  on  uie  land  tax  at  4«.  expenses  of  coUeo- 

tion,  militia,  be.  250,000 

Perquisites^  &c.  to  custom-house  officers,  &c  supposed  250,000 

Expense  oi  collecting  the  salt  duties  in  England  10  1-2  per 

cenL  27,000 

Bounties  on  fish  exported  18,000 

Expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  stamps,  cards,  adter* 

tisementa,  &c.  at  5  and  1-4  per  cent.  18,000 

Total  ll«642,65a(.. 
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which  on  an  ayerage  is  no  less  than  forty  shillings  sterling,  per 
bead,  men,  women  and  children,  throughout  the  nation.  Now  aa 
this  expense  of  fifty  millions  was  borrowed  on  the  hopes  of  con- 
quering America,  and  as  it  was  avarice  which  first  induced  her  to 
commence  the  war,  how  truly  wretched  and  deplorable  would  the 
condition  of  this  country  be,  were  she,  by  her  own  remissness,  to 
sufier  an  enemy  of  such  a  disposition,  and  so  circumstanced,  to 
reduce  her  to  subjection. 

I  now  proceed  to  Che  revenues  of  America. 
^  I  have  dready  stated  the  number  of  souls  in  America  to  b^ 
three  millioiifl,  and  by  a  calculation  that  I  have  made,  which  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  sufficiently  correct,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  war,  and  the  support  of  the  several  govemmentSi 
may  be  defrayed  for  two  million  pounds  sterling  annually ;  which, 
on  an  average,  is  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  per  head,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  the  peace  establishment  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  will  be  but  three  quarters  of  a  million,  or  five  shillings 
sterlmg  per  head.  Now,  throwing  out  of  the  question  eifery  thing 
of  honor,  principle^  happiness,  freedpm  and  reputation  in  the 
world,  and  taking  it  up  on  the  simple  ground  of  interest,  I  put  thc^ 
folloMring  case : 

8upposo  Britain  was  to  conquer  America,  and,  as  a  conqneror« 
was  to  lay  her  under  no  other  conditions  than  to  pay  the  same 
proportion  towards  her  annual  revenue  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land pay ;  our  share,  in  that  case,  would  be  sxk  million  pounds 
steiiing  yeariy ;  can  it  then  be  a  question,  whether  it  is  best  to 
raise  two  millions  to  defend  the  country,  and  govern  it  ourselves, 
^id  only  three  quarters  of  a  million  afterwards,  or  pay  six  millions 
to  have  it  conquered,  and  let  the  enemy  govern  it  ? 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  conquerors  would  choose  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  worse  condition  than  what  they  granted  to  the  conquer- 
ed ?  In  England,  the  tax  on  rum  is  five  shillings  and  one  penny 
sterling  per  gallon,  which  is  one  silver  dollar  and  fourteen  coppers. 
Now  would  it  not  be  laughable  to  imagine,  that  after  the  expense 
they  have  been  at,  they  would  let  either  whig  or  tory  drink  it 
cheaper  than  themselves  7  Coffee,  which  is  so  inconsiderable  an 
article  of  consumption  and  support  here,  is  there  loaded  with  a 
duty,  which  makes  the  price  between  five  and  six  shillings  per 
pound,  and  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  on  any  person  detectf 

ed  in  roasting  it  in  his  own  house. '  There  is  scarcely  a  necessaiy 
VOL.  I.  26 
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of  life  that  you  can  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  enjoy,  that  is  not  there 
loaded  with  a  tax  ;  even  the  light  from  heaven  is  only  permitted 
to  shine  into  their  dwellings  hy  paying  eighteen  pence  sterling 
per  window  annually  ;  and  the  humblest  drink  of  life,  small  beer, 
cannot  there  be  purchased  without  a  tax  of  nearly  two  coppers  ^ 
per  gallon,  besides  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  malt,  and  another  on  tho 
hops  before  it  is  brewed,  exclusive  of  a  land-tax  on  the  earth  which 
produces  them.  In  short,  the  condition  of  that  country,  in  point 
of  taxation,  is  so  oppressive,  the  number  of  her  poor  so  great,  and 
the  extravagance  and  rapaciousness  of  the  court  so  enormous, 
^at,  were  they  to  effect  a  conquest  of  America,  it  is  then  only  that 
the  distresses  of  America  would  begin.  Neither  would  it  signify 
any  thing  to  a  man  whether  he  he  whig  or  tory.  The  people  of 
England,  and  the  ministry  of  that  country,  know  us  by  no  such  dis 
tinctions.  What  they  want  is  clear^  solid  revenue,  and  the  modes 
which  they  would  take  to  procure  it,  would  operate  alike  on  alL 
Their  manner  of  reasoning  would  be  short,  because  they  would 
naturally  infer,  that  if  we  were  able  to  carry  on  a  war  of  five  or  six 
years  against  them,  we  were  able  to  pay  the  same  taxes  which 
they  do. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  expense  of  conducting  the  present 
war,  and  the  government  of  the  several  states,  may  be  done  for 
two  millions  sterling,  and  the  establishment  in  the  time  of  peace»^ 
for  three  quarters  of  a  million.* 

As  to  navy  matters,  they  flourish  so  well,  and  are  so  well  at- 
tended to  by  individuals,'  that  1  think  it  consistent  on  every 
principle  of  real  use  and  economy,  to  turn  the  navy  into  hard 
money  (keeping  only  three  or  four  packets)  and  apply  it  to  the 
service  of  the  army.  We  shall  not  have  a  ship  the  less  ;  the  use 
of  them,  and  the  benefit  from  them,  w411  be  greatly  increased,  and 
their  expense  saved.  We  are  now  allied  with  a  formidable  naval 
power,  from  whom  we  derive  the  assistance  of  a  navy.  And  the 
line  in  which  we  can  prosecute  the  war,  so  as  to  reduce  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  benefit  the  alliance  most  effectually,  will  be  by 
attending  closely  to  the  land  service. 

I  estimate  the  charge  of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  an  army 
officering  them,  and  all  expenses  included,  sufficient  for  the  de- 

♦  I  have  made  the  calculations  in  sterling:,  because  it  is  a  rate  generally 
JCBOwn  in  all  the  states,  and  because,  likewise,  it  admits  of  an  easy  compari- 
son between  our  expenses  to  support  the  war,  and  those  of  the  enemy.  Four 
siJ  v^  dollars  and  a  naif  is  one  pound  sterling;,  and  three  perxe  over. 
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fence  of  the  country,  to  be  equal  to  the  expense  of  forty  thousand 
men  at  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  head,  which  is  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  likewise  allow  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  continental 
expenses  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  several 
state  governments — the  amount  will  then  be, 

For  the  army  1,200,00(M. 

Continental  expenses  at  home  and  abroad     400,000 
Gorenuuent  of  the  several  states  400,000 

Total  2,000,000/. 

I  take  the  proportion  of  this  state,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
eighth  part  of  the  thirteen  United  States  ;  Ae  quota  then  for  us  to 
raise  will  be  two  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  two 
hundred  thousand  of  which  will  be  our  share  for  the  support  and 
pay  of  the  army,  and  continental  expenses  at  home  and  abroa<l 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  state  government 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  raising 
such  a  sum  will  fall,  I  make  the  following  calculation. 

Pennsylvania  contains  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
mhabitants,  men,  women  and  children ;  which  is  likewise  an  eighth 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States  :  there- 
fore, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  be  raised 
among  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  persons,  is,  on  an 
average,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  per  head,  per  annum,  or 
aomething  more  than  one  shilling  sterling  per  month.  And  our 
proportion  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  for  the  government  of 
the  country,  in  time  of  peace,  will  be  minety-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ;  fifty  thousand  of  which  will  be 
for  the  government  expenses  of  the  state,  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  Miy  pounds  f<»r  continental  expenses 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  peace  establishment  then  wiH,  on  an  average,  be  five 
shillings  sterling  per  head.  Whereas,  was  England  now  to  stop, 
and  the  war  cease,  her  peace  establishment  would  continue  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  viz.  forty  shillings  per  head ;  therefore  was  our 
taxes  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  as  much  per  head  as  hers 
BOW  is,  and  the  difference  to  be  only  whether  wo  should,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  bead,  or  fortv 
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ihillings  per  head,  the  case  needs  no  thinking  of.  But  as  we 
can  securely  defend  and  keep  the  country  for  one  third  less  than 
what  our  burden  would  be  if  it  was  conquered,  and  support  the 
governments  aflerwards  for  one  eighth  of  what  Britain  would  levy 
on  us^  and  could  I  find  a  miser  whose  heart  never  felt  the  emotion 
of  a  spark  of  principle,  even  that  man,  uninfluenced  by  every  lov6 
but  the  love  of  money,  and  capable  of  no  attachment  but  to  his 
interest,  would  and  must,  from  the  frugality  which  governs  him, 
Contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  he  ceases  to  be  a 
miser  and  becomes  an  ideot.  But  when  we  take  in  with  it  every 
thing  that  can  ornament  mankind  ;  when  the  line  of  our  interest 
becomes  the  line  of  our  happiness  ;  when  all  4hat  can  cheer  and 
imimate  the  heart ;  when  a  sense  of  honor,  fame,  character,  at 
homo  and  abroad,  are  interwoven  not  only  with  the  security  but 
the  increase  of  property,  there  exists  not  a  man  in  America,  unless 
he  be  an  hired  emissary,  who  does  not  see  that  his  good  is  connect- 
ed with  keeping  up  a  sufficient  defence. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  an  instance  can  be  produced  in  the  world* 
of  a  country  putting  herself  to  such  an  amazing  charge  to 
conquer  and  enslave  another,  as  Britain  has  done.  'The  suiA 
is  too  great  for  her  to  think  of  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
temper  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  burden  she  sustains,  as  well  as 
the  disposition  she  has  shown,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  uti 
to  suppose  that  she  would  not  reimburse  herself  by  the  most  rapid 
means,  bud  she  America  once  more  within  her  power.  With  such 
an  oppression  of  expense,  what  would  an  empty  conquest  be  to 
her !  What  relief  under  such  circumstances  could  she  derive  from 
a  victory  without  a  prize  ?  It  was  money,  it  was  revenue  she  first 
went  to  war  for,  and  nothing  but  that  would  satisfy  her.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  avarice  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  else.  Every 
passion  that  acts  upon  mankind  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  opera- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  temporary  and  fluctuating ;  they  admit 
of  cessation  and  variety.  But  avarice  is  a  fixed,  uniform  passion. 
It  neither  abates  of  its  vigor  nor  changes  its  object ;  and  the  rea- 
son why  it  does  not,  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  wealth 
has  not  a  rival  where  avarice  is  a  ruling  passion.  One  beauty 
may  excel  another,  and  extinguish  from  the  mind  of  man  the  pic- 
tured remembrance  of  a  former  one :  but  wealth  is  the  phcsniz  of 
avarice,  and  therefore  cannot  seek  a  new  object,  because  there  la 
Qot  another  in  the  world. 
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t  now  pass  on  to  show  the  ralae  of  the  present  taxes,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  annual  expense  ;  but  this  I  shall  preface  with  a 
[e\y  explanatory  remarks. 

There  are  two  distinct  things  which  make  the  payment  of  taxei 
difficult ;  the  one  is  the  large  and  real  value  of  the  sum  to  be  paid, 
and  th^  other  is  the  scarcity  of  the  thing  in  which  the  payment  is 
to  be  made ;  and  although  these  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
they  are  in  several  instances  not  only  different,  but  the  difficulty 
springs  from  different  causes. 

Suppose  a  tax  to  be  laid  equal  to  one  half  of  what  a  man's 
yearly  income  is,  such  a  tax  could  not  be  paid,  because  the  pro- 
perty could  not  be  spared ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
very  trifling  tax  was  laid,  to  be  collected  in  pearls^  such  a  tax  like- 
wise could  not  be  paid,  because  they  could  not  be  had.  Now  any 
person  may  see  that  these  are  distinct  cases,  and  the  latter  of 
them  is  o,.  representation  of  our  own* 

That  the  difficulty  cannot  proceed  from  the  former,  that  is,  from 
the  real  value  or  weight  o^  the  tax,  is  evident  at  the  first  view  to 
any  person  who  will  consider  it. 

The  amount  of  the  quota  of  taxes /or  this  state,  for  the  present 
year,  1780,  (and  so  in  proportion  for  every  other  state)  is  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  which,  at  seventy  for  one,  is  but  sixty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  three  shillings  sterlings 
«nd  on  an  average,  is  no  more  than  three  shillings  and  fivepence 
sterling  per  head,  per  annum,  per  man,  woman  and  child,  or  three- 
pence two-tifths  per  head  per  month.  Now  here  is  a  clears 
positive  fact,  that  cannot  be  contradicted,  and  which  proves  that 
the  difficulty  cannot  be  in  the  weight  of  the  tax,  for  in  itself  it  is  a 
trifle,  and  far  from  being  adequate  to  our  quota  of  the  expense  of 
the  war.  The  quit-rents  of  one  penny  sterling  per  tfcre  on  only 
one  half  of  the  state,  come  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  almost  as  much  as  all  the  taxes  of  the  present  year,  and 
as  those  quit-rents  made  no  part  of  the  taxes  then  paid,  and  are 
now  discontinued,  the  quantity  of  money  drawn  for  public  service 
this  year,  exclusive  of  the  militia  fines,  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of  in  the  proc3ss  of  this  work,  is  less  than  what  was  paid  and  pay- 
able in  any  year  preceding  the  revolution,  and  since  the  last  war; 
what  I  meau  it»,  that  the  quit-rents  and  taxes  taken  together  came 
to  a  larger  sum  then,  than  the  present  taxes  without  the  quit-rents 
do  now. 
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My  mtention  by  these  arguments  and  calculations  is  to  place  the 
difficulty  to  the  right  cause,  and  show  that  it  does  not  proceed 
from  the  weight  or  worth  of  the  tax,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  paid  ;  and  to  illustrate  this  point  still  fur- 
ther, I  shall  now  show,  that  if  the  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
was  of  four  times  the  real  value  it  now  is,  or  nearly  so,  which 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  would  be  our  full  quota,  this  sum  would  have  been  raised  with 
more  ease,  and  have  been  less  felt,  than  the  present  sum  of  only 
sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

The  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  paying  a  tax  in  money 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  money  that  can  be  spared  out  of  trade. 

When  the  emissions  stopped,  the  continent  was  lefl  in  posses* 
sion  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  as  equally  dis« 
persed  as  it  was  possible  for  trade  to  do  it.  And  as  no  more  was 
to  be  issued,  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  could  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  quantity.  It  therefore  remained  the  same  through 
all  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  exchange. 

Now  had  the  exchange  stood  at  twenty  for  one,  which  was  the 
rate  congress  calculated  up^n  when  they  arranged  the  quota  of  the 
several  states,  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  trade  would  have  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  four  times  less  money  'than  it  is  now,  and 
consequently  the  twenty  millions  would  have  been  spared  with 
much  greater  ease,  and  when  collected  would  have  been  of  almost 
four  times  the  value  that  they  now  are.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  depreciation  to  be  ninety  or  one  hundred  for  one,  tho 
quantity  required  for  trade  would  be  more  than  at  sixty  or  seventy 
for  one,  and  though  the  value  of  tiiem  would  be  less,  the  difficulty 
of  sparing  the  money  out  of  trade  would  be  greater.  And  on 
these  facts  and  arguments  I  rest  the  matter,  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  want  of  property,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  medium  by  which  Che 
proportion  of  property  for  taxation  is  to  be  measured  out,  that 
makes  the  embarrassment  which  we  lie  under.  There  is  hot 
money  enough,  and,  what  is  equally  as  true,  the  people  will  not  let 
there  be  money  enough. 

"While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  I  shall  offi^r  one  re- 
mark which  will  appear  true  to  every  body,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  by  nobody,  which  is,  that  the  better  the  times  were,  the  worse 
the  money  grew ;  and  the  worse  the  times  were,  the  better  the 
money  stood.      It  never  depreciated  by  any  advantage  obtained 
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by  the  enemy.  The  troubles  of  1776,  and  the  loss  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1777,  made  no  sensible  impression  on  it,  and  everyone 
knows  that  the  surrender  of  Charleston  did  not  produce  the  least 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which,  for  long  before,  and  for 
more  than  three  months  afler,  stood  at  sixty  for  one.  It  seems  as 
if  the  certainty  of  its  being  our  own,  made  us  careless  of  its  value, 
and  that  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  losing  it  made  us  hug  it  the 
closer,  like  something  we  were  loth  to  part  with ;  or  that  we  de- 
preciate it  for  our  pastime,  which,  when  called  to  seriousness  by 
the  enemy,  we  leave  off  to  renew  again  at  our  leisure.  In  short, 
our  good  luck  seems  to  break  us,  and  our  bad  makes  us  whole. 

Passing  on  from  this  digression,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  bring 
into  one  view  the  several  parts  which  I  have  already  stated,  and 
form  thereon  some  propositions,  and  conclude. 

I  have  placed  before  the  reader,  the  average  tax  per  head,  paid 
by  the  people  of  England  ;  which  is  forty  shillings  sterling. 

And  I  have  shown  the  rate  on  an  average  per  head,  which  will 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  us,  and  support  the  sevei-al 
governments  without  runnmg  the  country  into  debi,  which  is  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence. 

I  have  shown  what  the  peace  establishment  may  be  conducted 
for,  viz.  an  eighth  part  of  what  it  would  be,  if  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain. 

And  I  have  likewise  shown  what  the  average  per  head  of  the 
present  taxes  are,  namely,  three  shillings  and  fivepence  sterling, 
or  threepence  two-fif\hs  per  month  ;  and  that  their  whole  yearly 
value,  in  sterling,  is  only  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  Whereas  our  quota,  to  keep  the  payments  equal 
with  the  expenses,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  defect,  according  to  the  several  quotas,  happens  in  every 
other  state.  And  this  defect  is  the  cause  why  the  army  has  been 
BO  indifferently  fed,  clothed  and  paid.  It  is  the  cause,  likewise, 
of  the  nerveless  state  of  the  campaign,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
country.  Now,  if  a  tax  equal  to  thirteen  and  fourpence  per  head, 
vdW  remove  all  these  difficulties,  and  make  people  secure  in  their 
homes,  leave  them  to  follow  the  business  of  their  stores  and  farms 
unmolested,  and  not  only  keep  out,  but  drive  out  the  enemy  from 
the  country  ;  and  if  the  neglect  of  raising  this  sum  will  let  them 
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in,  and  produce  the  evils  wbich  might  be  prevented — on  which 
Bide«  I  ask,  does  the  wisdom,  interest  and  policy  lie  ?  Or,  rather, 
would  it  not  be  an  insult  to  reason,  to  put  the  question  1  1  he  sum 
when  proportioned  out  according  to  the  several  abilities  of  the 
people,  can  hurt  no  one,  but  an  inroad  from  the  enemy  ruins 
hundreds  of  families. 

Look  at  the  destruction  done  in  this  city.  The  many  houses 
totally  destroyed,  and  others  damaged ;  the  waste  of  fences  in  the 
country  round  it,  besides  the  plunder  of  furniture,  forage,  and 
provisions.  I  do  not  suppose  that  half  a  million  sterling  w;ould 
reinstate  the  sufferers ;  and,  does  this,  I  ask,  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  expense  that  would  make  us  secure.  The  damage,  on  an 
average,  is  at  least  ten  pounds  sterling  per  head,  which  is  as  much 
as  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per  head  comes  to  fur  tifteon 
years.  The  same  has  happened  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  Jer- 
seys, New- York,  and  other  places  where  the  enemy  has  been — 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  likewise  suffering  the  same  fate. 

That  the  people  generally  do  not*  understand  the  insufficiency 
of  the  taxes  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  evident,  not  only  from,  com- 
mon observation,  but  from  the  construction  of  several  pet^ 
lions,  which  were  presented  to  the  assembly  of  this  state,  against 
the  recommendation  of  congress  of  the  18th  of  March  last,  for 
taking  up  and  funding  the  present  currency  at  forty  for  one,  and 
issuing  new  money  in  its  stead.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was, 
thai  the  eui*rency  Might  be  appreciated  by  taxes  (meaning  the  pre- 
sent taxes)  and  that  part  of  the  taxes  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  anny,  if  the  ain»y  could  not  be  othermse  supj)orled»  Now  it 
could  not  have  been  possible  for  such  a  petition  to  have  been  pre- 
sented, had  the  petitioners  known,  that  so  far  from  pari  of  the 
taxes  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  army,  the  whole  of  them 
falls  three- fourths  short  of  the  year's  expenses. 

Before  I  proceed  to  propose  methods  by  which  a  sufficiency  ot 
money  may  be  raised,  I  shall  take  a  short  view  of  the  general  state 
of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  war,  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  obstructions  she  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade 
and  commerce,  so  soon  does  a  young  country  outgrow  misfor- 
tune, that  America  has  alrea«'ly  surmounted  many  that  heavily 
oppressed  her.  For  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war,  we  were  shut 
op  widua  our  portSt  scarce  TeDtoring  to  look  towards  the  oceao. 
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Now  our  riven  are  beautified  with  large  and  valuable  vessels,  our 
stores  filled  with  merchandize,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  has 
a  ready  market,  and  an  advantageous  price.  *  Gold  and  silver, 
that  for  a  while  seemed  to  have  retreated  again  withiii  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  have  once  mote  risen  into  circulation,  and  every  day 
adds  new  strength  to  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  and  dispeibtsd  in  Ameri* 
ca  in  the  year  1^75,  he  asserted,  that,  two  iwenfy-gnn  skips,  nay, 
S€nf9  kt,  imdera  of  those  ships,  stationed  between  Albemarle  sound 
mud  ChMQpsdke  bay,  viould  shut  up  the  trade  of  America  for  600 
miUs.  How  little  did  Sir  John  Dalrymple  know  of  the  abilities 
of  America  ! 

While  under  the  government  of  Britain,  the  trade  of  this  country 
was  loaded  with>  restrictions.  It  wasi  only  a  few  foreign  ports 
which' we  were  allowed  to  sail  to.  Now  it  is  otherwise ;  and  al^ 
lowing  that  the  quantity  of  trade  is  but  half  what  it  was  before  the 
war,  the  oase  must  show  the  vast  advantage  of  an  open  trade, 
because  the  present  quantity  under  her  restrictions  could  not  sup- 
port itself;  from  which  I  infer,  that  if  half  the  quantity  without  the 
restrictions  can  bear  itself  up  nearly,  if  not  quite*  as  well  as  the 
whole  when  subject  to  them,  how  prosperous  must  the  condition 
of  America  be  when  the  whole  shall  return  open  with  all  the  world. 
By  the  trade  I  do  not  mean  the  employment  of  a  merchant  only, 
but  the  whole  interest  and  business  of  the  country  taken  collec- 
tively. 

It  is  not  so  much  ray  intention,  by  this  publication,  to  propose 
particular  plans  for  raising  money,  as  it  is  to  show  the  necessity 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  My  principal  design  is 
to  form  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  the  measures  which  I  am 
fully  persuaded  it  is  their  interest  and  duty  to  adopt,  and  which 
needs  no  other  force  to  accomplish  them  than  the  force  of  being 
felt.  But  as  every  hint  may  be  useful,  I  shall  throw  out  a  sketch, 
and  leave  others  to  make  such  improvements  upon  it  as  to  them 
may  appear  reasonable. 

The  annual  sum  wanted  is  two  millions,  and  the  average  rate 
in  which  it  falls,  is  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per  head. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  raise  half  the  sum  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  over.  The  average  rate  thereof  ^vtll  be  seven  shillings 
per  bead. 

VOL  I.  27 
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Ill  this  cafle  we  shall  have  half  the  supply  that  we  wuit^  and  sb 
annual  fund  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  whereon  to  borrow  the 
other  million  ;  because  sixty  thousand  pounds  is  thaintereel  i)f  a 
million  at  six  per  cent. ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  another  year  we  should 
be  obliged,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  borrow  another 
million,  the  taxes  will  be  increased  to  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence  ;  and  thus  for  every  million  borrowed,  an  additional  tax, 
equal  to  sixpence  per  head,  must  be  levied. 

The  sum  to  be  raised  next  year  will  be  one  million  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds :  one  half  of  which  I  would  propose  should  b^ 
raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  and  prize  goods,  and  the 
other  half  by  a  tax  on  landed  property  and  houses,  or  such  other 
means  as  each  state  may  devise. 

But  as  the  duties  on  imports  and  prize  goods  most  be  the  same 
in  all  the  states,  therefore  the  rate  per  cent.,  or  what  other  form 
the  duty  shall  be  laid,  must  be  ascertained  and  regulated  by  con- 
gress, and  ingrafted  in  that  form  into  the  law  of  eachetate ;  and 
the  monies  arising  therefrom  carried  into  the  treasury  of  each  statA. 
The  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  duty  on  imports  is  the  most 
convenient  duty  or  tax  that  can  be  collected ;  one  of  which  is,  be- 
cause the  whole  is  payable  in  a  few  places  in  a  coantry,  and  it 
likewise  operates  with  the  greatest  ease  and  equality,  because  aa 
every  one  pays  in  proportion  to  what  he  consumes,  so  people  m 
general  consume  in  proportion  to  what  they  can  afford,  and  there- 
fore the  tax  is  regulated  by  the  abilities  which  every  man  supposes 
himself  to  have,  or  in  other  words,  every  man  becomes  his  own 
assessor,  and  pays  by  a  little  at  a  time,  when  it  suits  him  to  buy. 
Besides,  it  is  a  tax  which  people  may  pay  or  let  alone  by  not  con* 
suming  the  articles ;  and  though  the  alternative  may  have  no 
iofluence  on  their  conduct,  the  power  of  choosing  is  an  agreeabla 
thing  to  the  mind.  For  my  own  part,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  was  there  a  duty  on  all  sorts  of  liquors  during  the  war,  as  in 
my  idea  of  things  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  pleasuies  of 
society,  to  know,  that  when  the  health  of  the  army  goes  round,  a 
iew  drops  from  every  glass  become  theirs.  How  often  have  I 
heard  an  emphatical  wish,  almost  accompanied  with  a  tear,  <*  Of^ 
that  our  poor  fellows  in  the  field  had  som$  of  this  !  "  Why  then 
need  we  suffer  under  a  fruitless  sympathy,  when  there  is  a  way  to 
enjov  both  the  wish  and  the  entertainment  at  ojice. 
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But  t)ie  great  national  policy  of  putting  a  duty  upon  imports  is* 
that  it  either  keeps  the  foreign  trade  in  our  own  hands,  or  draws 
Bomething  for  the  defence  of  the  country  from  every  foreigner 
who  participates  it  with  iqs. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  half  of  the  taxes,  and  as  each  state  will 
best  devise  means  to  raise  the  other  half,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  resources  of  this  state. 

The  quota,  then,  of  this  state,  of  one  million  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  the  half  of  which  is  sixty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  supposing  one  fourth  part 
of  Pennsylvania  inhabited,  then  a  tax  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  on 
every  twenty  acres  of  land,  one  with  another,  would  produce  the 
•um,  and  all  the  present  taxes  to  cease.  Whereas,  the  tithes  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  exclusive  of  the  taxes,  are  up- 
wards of  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  everi^  single  acre  of  land,  good 
and  bad,  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  former  part  of  tiiis  paper,  I  mentioned  the  militia  fines, 
but  reserved  speaking  to  the  matter,  which  I  shall  now  do.  The 
ground  I  shall  put  it  upon  is,  that  two  millions  sterling  a  year  will 
Buppoit  a  sufficient  army,  and  all  the  expenses  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, without  having  recourse  to  the  inconvenient  method  of 
continually  calling  men  fi'om  their  employments,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  expensive  and  the  least  substantial.  I  consider! 
the  revenues  created  by  taxes  as  the  first  and  principal  thing,  and 
fines  only  as  secondary  and  accidental  things.  It  was  not  the 
intenHion  of  the  militia  law  to  apply  the  fines  to  any  thing  else  but 
the  support  of  the  militia,  neither  do  they  produce  any  revenue  to 
the  state,  yet  these  fines  amount  to  more  than  all  the  taxes  :  for 
taking  the  muster-roll  to  be  sixty  thousand  men,  the  fine  on  forty 
diousand  vv4io  may  not  attend,  will  be  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  those  who  muster,  will  give  up  a  portion  of  time 
equal  to  half  that  sum,  and  if  the  eight  classes  should  be  called 
within  the  year,  and  one  third  turn  out,  the  fine  on  the  remaining 
forty  thousand  would  amount  to  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars, 
besides  the  fifteen  shillings  on  every  hundred  pounds  of  property, 
and  the  charge  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  collecting,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  which,  on  the  whole,  would  be  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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Now  if  those  very  fines  disable  the  country  froni  rtiiBtng  a 
sufficient  revenue  without  producing  an  equivalent  advantage, 
would  it  not  be  for  the  ease  and  interest  of  all  parties  to  increase 
the  revenue,  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed,  or  any  betler«  if  a 
better  can  be  devised,  and  cease  the  operation  of  the  fines  1  I 
would  still  keep  the  militia  as  an  organized  body  of  men,  and 
,  should  there  be  a  real  necessity  to  call  them  forth,  pay  them  out  of 
the  proper  revenues  of  the  state,  and  increase  the  taxes  a  third  or 
fourth  per  cent,  on  those  who  do  not  atteild*  My  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  go  further  into  this  matter^  which  I  shall  therefore 
close  with  this  remark  ;  that  fines  are,  of  all  modes  of  revenue, 
the  most  unsuited  to  the  minds  of  a  free  country*  When  a  man 
pays  a  tax,  he  knows  that  the  public  necessity  requires  it,  and 
therefore  feeU  a  pride  in  discharging  his  duty ;  but  a  fme  seems 
an  atonement  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  of  consequence  is  paid  with 
discredit,  and  frequently  levied  with  severity. 

I  have  now  only  one  subject  more  to  apeak  bf^  with  which  I 
shall  conclude,  which  is,  the  resolve  of  congress  of  the  18th  of 
March  last,  for  taking  up  and  funding  the  present  currency  at 
forty  for  one,  and  issuing  new  money  in  its  stead. 

Every  one  knows  that  I  am  not  the  flatterer  of  congress,  but  in 
this  instance  iht\^  are  right ;  and  if  that  measure  is  supported,  the 
currency  will  acquire  a  value^  which,  without  it^  it  will  not.  Bu* 
this  is  not  all :  it  will  give  relief  to  the  finances  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  properly  arranged,  and  save  the  country  from  being 
immediately  double  taxed  under  the  present  mode.  In  short, 
support  that  measure,  and  it  will  support  you. 

I  have  now  waded  through  a  tedious  course  of  difficult  business, 
and  over  an  untrodden  path.  The  subject,  on  every  point  in 
which  it  could  be  viewed,  was  entangled  with  perplexities,  and 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  yet  such  are  the  resources  of  America, 
that  she  wants  nothing  but  system  to  secure  success. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  6,  1780. 
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ON  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S  SPEECH. 

Of  all  the  innocent  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind, 
there  is.  none  more  universally  prevalent  than  curiosity.  It 
reaches  all  mankind,  and  in  matters  which  concern  us«  or  concern 
us  not,  it  alike  provokes  in  us  a  desire  to  know  them. 

Although  the  situation  of  America,  superior  to  every  effort  to 
enslave  her,  and  daily  rising  to  importance  and  opulence,  bath 
placed  her  above  the  region  of  anxiety,  it  has  still  leA  her  within 
the  circle  of  curiosity  ;  and  her  fancy  to  see  the  speech  of  a  man 
who  had  proudly  threatened'  to  bring  her  to  his  feet,  was  visibly 
marked  with  that  tranquil  confidence  which  cared  nothing  about 
its  contents.  It  was  inquired  afler  with  a  smile,  read  with  a  laugh, 
and  dismissed  with  disdain. 

But,  as  justice  is  due,  even  to  an  enemy,  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
the  speech  is  as  well  managed  as  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
their  affairs  could  well  admit  of ;  and  though  hardly  a  line  of  it  is 
true,  except  the  mournful  story  of  Comwallis,  it  may  serve  to 
amuse  the  deluded  commons  and  people  of  England,  for  whom  it 
was  calculated. 

**  The  war,"  says  the  speech,  **  is  still  unhappily  prolonged 
by  that  restless  ambition  which  first  excited  our  enemies  .to 
commence  it,  and  which  still  continues  to  disappoint  my  earnest 
wishes  and  diligent  exertions  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.^ 
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How  easy  it  is  to  abuse  truth  and  language,  when  men,  by  ha- 
bitual wickedness,  have  learned  to  set  justice  at  defiance.  That 
the  very  man  who  began  the  war,  who  with  the  most  sullen  inso- 
lence refused  to  answer,  and  even  to  hear  the  humblest  of  all 
petitions,  who  hath  encouraged  his  officers  and  his  army  in  the 
most  savage  (;ruelties,  and  the  most  scandalous  plunderings,  who 
hath  stirred  up  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the  negroes  on  the 
other,  and  invoked  every  aid  of  hell  in  his  behalf,  should  now, 
with  an  affected  air  of  pity,  turn  the  tables  from  himself,  and 
charge  to  another  the  wickedness  that  is  his  own,  can  only  be 
equaled  by  the  baseness  of  the  heart  that  spoke  it 

To  be  nobly  xorong  i$  more  manly  than  to  be  meanly  righi^  is 
an  expression  I  once  used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  now.  We  feel  something  like  respect  for  consistency 
even  in  error.  We  lament  the  virtue  that  is  debauched  into  a 
vice,  but  the  vice  that  affects  a  virtue  becomes  the  more  detest- 
able :  and  amongst  the  various  assumptions  of  character,  which 
hypocrisy  has  taught,  and  men  have  practised,  there  is  none  that 
raises  a  higher  relish  of  disgust,  than  to  see  disappointed  invete- 
racy twisting  itself,  by  the  most  visible  falsehoods,  into  an  ap- 
pearance of  piety  which  it  has  no  pretensions  to. 

**  But  I  should  not,*'  continues  the  speech,  ^*  answer  the  trust 
committed  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  nor  make  a  suitable 
return  to  my  subjects  for  their  constant,  zealous,  and  affectionate 
attachment  to  my  person,  family  and  government,  if  I  consented 
to  sacrifice,  either  to  my  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their  tempo- 
rary ease  and  relief,  those  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests, 
upon  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  which,  the  future 
strength  and  security  of  this  country  must  principally  depend." 

That  the  man  whose  ignorance  and  obstinacy  first  involved 
and  still  continues  the  nation  in  the  most  hopeless  and  expensive 
of  all  wars,  should  now  meanly  flatter  them  with  the  name  of  a 
free  people,  and  make  a  merit  of  his  crime,  under  the  disguise  of 
their  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests,  is  something  which 
disgraces  even  the  character  of  perverseness.  Is  he  afraid  they 
will  send  him  to  Hanover,  or  what  does  he  fear?  Why  is  the 
sycophant  thus  added  to  the  hypocrite,  and  the  man  who  pretends 
(o  govern,  sunk  into  the  humble  and  submissive  memorialist  1 

What  those  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests  are,  on 
which  the  future  strength  and  security  of  England  must  princi- 
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pally  depend^  are  not  so  much  as  alluded  to.  They  are  words 
which  impress  nothing  hut  the  ear,  and  are  calculated  only  for  the 
sound. 

But  if  they  have  any  reference  to  America,  then  do  they 
amount  to  the  disgraceful  confession,  that  England,  who  once  as- 
sumed to  he  her  protectress,  has  now  become  her  dependani. 
The  British  king  and  ministry  are  constantly  holding  up  the  vast 
importance  which  America  is  of  to  England,  in  order  to  allure 
the  nation  to  carry  on  the  war :  now,  whatever  ground  there  is  for 
^his  idea,  it  ought  to  have  operated  as  a  reason  for  not  beginning 
it ;  and,  therefore,  they  support  their  present  measures  to  their 
own  disgrpkce,  because  the  arguments  which  they  now  use,  are  8 
direct  reflection  on  their  former  policy. 

'*  The  favorable  appearance  of  affairs,"  continues  the  speech, 
*<  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  numerous  com- 
mercial fleets  of  my  kingdom,  must  have  given  you  satisfaction." 

That  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  every  where  as  in  America 
may  be  some  cause  of  consolation,  but  can  be  none  for  triumph. 
One  broken  leg  is  better  than  two,  but  still  it  is  not  a  source  of 
joy  :  and  let  the  appearance  of  aflairs  in  the  East  Indies  be  ever 
so  favorable,  they  are  nevertheless  worse  than  at  first,  without  a 
proapect  of  their  ever  being  bettier.  But  the  mournful  story  of 
Comwallis  was  yet  to  be  told,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  the 
softest  introduction  possible. 

<*  But  in  the  course  of  this  year,"  continues  the  speech,  '*  my 
assiduous  eodeavors  to  guard  the  extensive  dominions  of  my 
crown  have  not  been  attended  with  success  equal  to  the  justice 
and  ,  uprightness  of  my  views." — ^What  justice  and  uprightness 
there  was  in  beginning  a  war  with  America^  the  worid  will  judge 
of,  and  the  unequalled  barbarity  with  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
b  not  to  be  worn  from  the  memory  by  the  cant  of  snivelling 
hypocrisy. 

'*  And  it  is  with  greeU  concern  that  I  inform  you  that  the 
events  of  war  have  been  very  unfortunate  to  my  arms  in  Yirginia« 
having  ended  in  the  loss  of  my  forces  in  that  province." — And 
otir  great  concern  is  that  they  are  not  all  served  in  the  same 
manner. 

**  No  endeavors  have  been  wanting  on  my  part,"  says  the 
ppeech,  ^«  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  rebellion  which  our  enemies 
have  found  means  to  fcHnent  and  maintain  in  the  colonies ;  and  to 
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restore  to  luy  delttded  subjects  in  America  diat  happy  and  pros- 
perous condition  which  they  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws." 

The  expression  of  deluded  subjects  is  become  so  hacknied  and 
contemptible,  and  the  more  so  when  we  see  them  making  prison- 
ers of  whole  armies  at  a  time,  that  the  pride  of  not  being  laughed 
at  would  induce  a  man  of  common  sense  to  leave  it  off.  But 
the  most  offensive  falsehood  in  the  paragraph,  is  the  attributing 
the  prosperity  of  America  to  a  wrong  cause.  It  was  the  unre- 
mitted industry  of  the  settlers  and  their  descendants,  the  hard 
labor  and  toil  of  persevering  fortitude,  that  were  the  true  causes 
of  the  prosperity  of  America.  The  former  tyranny  of  £ngland 
served  to  people  it,  and  the  virtue  of  the  adventurers  to  improve 
it  Ask  the  man,  who,  with  his  axe  hath  cleared  a  way  in  the 
wild^ness,  and  now  possesses  an  estate,  what  made  him  rich, 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  labor  of  his  hands,  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven.  Let  Britain  but  leave  America  to 
herself  and  she  asks  no  more.  She  has  risen  into  greatness 
without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  will  of  £ngland,  and  has 
a  right  to  the  unmolested  eqjo3rment  of  her  own  created  wealth. 

*<  I  will  order,"  says  the  speech,  **  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing 
yeacto  be  laid  before  you.  I  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  for  such  supplies  as  the  circumstances  of  ^ our  affairs  shall 
be  found  to  require.  Among  the  many  ill  consequences  which 
attend  the  continuation  of  the  present  war,  I  most  sincerely  re- 
gret the  additional  burdens  which  it  must  unavoidably  bring  upon 
my  faithful  subjects.'' 

It  is  strange  that  a  nation  must  run  through  su^h  a  lab3rrinth  of 
trouble,  and  expend  such  a  mass  of  wealth  to  gain  the  wisdom 
which  an  hour's  reflection  might  have  taught.  The  final  supe- 
riority  of  America  over  every  attempt  that  an  island  might  make 
to  conquer  her,  was  as  naturally  ^marked  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  as  the  future  ability  of  a  giant  over  a  dwarf  is  delineated 
in  his  features  while  an  infant.  How  far  providence,  to  accom- 
plish purposes  which  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee,  permitted 
such  extraordinary  errors,  is  still  a  secret  in  the  womb  of  time, 
and  must  remain  so  till  futurity  shall  give  it  birth. 

**  In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  important  contest,"  says 
the  speech,  "  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  retain  a  firm  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  divine  providence^  and  a  perfect  conviction  in 
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tlie  justice  of  my  cause,  and  I  have  no  doubts  but,  tbat  by  tho 
ooacurrenoe  and  support  of  ray  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  my 
fleets  aud  armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animaied,  and  united  exer<v 
tioo  of  the  faculties  and  resources  of  my  people,  I  shall  be  en« 
abled  to  restore  the  Uesaings  of  a  safe  and  honorable  peace  to 
al>  my  doaiioions." 

The  king  of  England  is  one  of  the  readiest  believers  in  the 
%ot\A*  In  the  banning  of  the  contest  he  passed  an  act  to  put 
America  out  of  the  proieotion  of  the  erewn  of  England,  and 
though  providenee*  for  seven  years  together,  hath  pot  him  out  of 
W'proteotion,  still  the  man  has  no  doubt*  Like  Pharaoh  on  th0 
edge  of  the  R0d  sea,  he  sees  not  the  plunge  he  is  makiiig,  and 
precipitately  drives  across  the  flood  that  is  closing  over  his  head, 

1  think  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition,  that  this  part  of  the 
speech  was  oomposed  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Corowallis  t  fbr  it  certainly  has  no  relation  to  their  con* 
dition  at  Uie  time  it  was  spoken.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
nothing  to  us.  Our  line  is  fixed.  Our  lot  is  cast ;  and  America^ 
the  child  of  fate,  ia  arriving  at  matnrify.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  by  a  spirited  and  quick  exertion,  to  stand  prepared  for  war  or 
peace.  Too  great  to  yield,  and  tbo  noble  to  insult ;  superior  to 
misfortune,  and  generous  in  success,  let  us  untaintedly  preserve 
the  character  which  we  have  gained, -and  show  to  future  ages  an 
example  of  unequalled  magnanimity.  There  is  something  in  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  America  that  has  drawn  on  her  the 
attention  of  all  mankind.  The  world  has  seen  her  brave.  Her 
love  of  liberty ;  her  ardour  in  supporting  it ;  the  justice  of  h^ 
claims,  and  the  constancy  of  her  jfbrtitude  has  won  her  the  esteem 
of  Europe,  and  attached  to  her  interest  the  first  power  in  that 
country. 

Her  situation  now  is  such,  that  to  whatever  point,  past,  present 
oi  to  come,  she  casts  her  eyes,  new  matter  rises  to  convince  her 
that  she  is  right  In  her  conduct  towards  her  enemy,  no  re- 
proachfiil  sentiment  lurks  in  secret.  No  sense  of  injustice  is 
left  upon  the  mind.  Untainted  with  ambition,  and  a  stranger  to 
revenge,  her  prc^ess  hath  been  marked  by  providence,  and  she, 
in  eveiy  ^tage  of  the  conflict,  has  blest  her  with  success. 

But  let  not  America  wrap  herself  up  in  delusive  hope  and  sup- 
pose the  b'Jistness  done.     The  least  remissness  in  preparation, 
the  leant  relaxalion  in  executioi^  will  only  serve  to  prolong  the 
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war,  and  increase  expenses.  If  oar  enemies  can  draw  consola- 
tion from  misfortune,  and  exert  themselves  upon  despair,  how 
much  more  ought  wot  who  are  to  win  a  continent  bj  the  conquest, 
and  have  already  an  earnest  of  snoeess  1 

Having,  in  the  preceding  part,  made  my  remarks  on  the  seve- 
ral matters  which  the  speech  contains,  I  shall  now  make  ray  re- 
marks on  what  it  does  not  contain. 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  respecting  alliances.  Either  the 
mjustice  of  Britain  is  too  glaring,  or  her  condition  too  desperate, 
or  both,  for  any  neighboring  power  to  come  to  her  support  In 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  when  she  had  only  America  to  con- 
tend with,  she  hired  assistance  from  Hesse,  and  other  smaller 
states  of  Germany,  and  for  nearly  three  years  did  America,- 
young,  raw,  undisciplined  and  unprovided,  stand  against  the 
power  of  Britain,  aided  by  twenty  thousand  foreign  troops,  and 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  one  entire  army.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  things  ought  to  inspire  us  widi  confidence  and 
greatness  of  mind-,  and  cany  us  through  eveiy  remaining  difficul- 
ty with  content  andcheeifulness.  TVhat  are  die  little  sufferings 
of  the  present  day,  compared  with  the  hardships  that  are  past  t 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  had  neither  house  nor  home  in  safety ; 
when  every  hour  was  the  hour  of  alarm  and  danger ;  when  the 
mindf  tortured  with  anxiety,  knew  no  repose,  and  every  thing  but 
hope  and  fortitude,  was  bidding  us  farewell. 

It  is  of  use  to  look  back  upon  these  things  ;  to  call  to  mind 
the  times  of  trouble  and  the  scenes  of  complicated  anguish  that 
are  past  and  gone.  Then  every  expense  was  cheap,  compared 
with  the  dread  of  conquest  and  the  misery  of  submission.  We 
did  not  stand  debating  upon  trifles,  or  contending  about  the  ne* 
cessary  and  unavoidable  charges  of  defence.  Every  one  bore 
bis  lot  of  suffering,  and  looked  forward  to  happier  days,  and 
scenes  of  rest 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  any  country  can  be 
exposed  to^  arises  from  a  kind  of  trifling  which  sometimes  steals 
upon  the  mind,  when  it  supposes  the  danger  past ;  and  this  un- 
safe situation  'marks  at  this  time  the  peculiar  crisis  of  America. 
What  would  she  once  have  given  to  have  known  that  her  con- 
dition at  this  day  should  be  what  it  now  is  ?  And  yet  we  do  not 
seem  to  place  a  proper  value  upon  it,  nor  vigorously  pursue  the 
necessary  measures  to  secure  it    W^  know  that  we  cannot  be 
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dttfeDded,  nor  yet  defend  ounelres,  without  trouble  and  expenss. 
We  have  no  right  to  oxpect  it ;  neither  ou^t  we  to  look  for  it. 

We  vrr-.  PL  peoplf.  who,  in  owr  sitmHori,  iliftVr  frTiTo  n\\  ihp  wivrW. 
Wc  form  one  cunimon  floor  of  public  good,  and,  whatevBr  is  our 
charge,  it  is  paid  for  our  own  interest  and  upon  our  own  account. 

Misfortune  and  experience  have  now  laughl  us  system  and 
method;  and  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  war  are  ro< 
duced  to  rule  and  order.  The  quotas  of  ihe  Bcveral  atatep  are 
ascertained,  and  I  intend  in  a  future  publication  to  show  what  they 
are,  and  the  necessity  as  well  as  (he  ailvsntages  of  vigornusty 
providing  thcm- 

In  the  mean  lime,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  instance 
of  Bi-ilish  cUmency,  from  SmoUelt's  History  of  England,  vol,  xi. 
p.  239,  printed  in  London.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  dismal  thn 
situation  of  a  conquered  people  is,  and  that  the  only  security  is 
an  effectual  defence. 

Vie  all  know  thai  the  Sluort  family  and  the  house  of  Hanorer 
opposed  each  other  for  (he  crown  of  England.  The  Stuart  family 
stood  (iri'l  in  (he  line  of  succession,  but  (he  other  wa.s  the  most 
successful. 

In  July,  1745,  Charh;s,  (he  son  of  the  exiled  king,  landed  in 
Scodand,  collected  n  small  force,  a(  no  time  exceeding  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  and  made  some  atlempts  to  re^eslablish  his  claim. 
The  lale  duke  oC  Cumberland,  uncle  to  the  present  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  Bent  against  him,  and  on  (he  16th  of  April  following, 
Charles  was  to(ally  defeated  b(  CuUodcn.  in  Scotland.  Succesi 
and  power  are  the  only  Bi(uation8  in  which  clemency  can  be  shown, 
and  those  who  are  cruel,  because  ihey  arc  victorious,  can  wilh 
the  same  facility  ac(  any  oiher  degenerate  character. 

"  Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  CuUoden,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  took  possession  of  Inverness;  where  six  anfl 
thirty  deserters,  convicted  by  a  court  martial,  were  ordered  to  be 
executed  :  then  be  detached  several  parties  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try. One  of  these  apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh,  who  was 
•ent  prisoner  to  Inverness,  plundered  her  house,  and  drove  away 
her  cattle,  though  her  husband  was  actually  in  (he  service  of  lh« 
govemmenL  The  caslle  of  lord  Lovat  was  destroyed.  The 
French  prisoners  were  eoni  to  Carlisle  and  Penrith  :  Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino,  Cromarde,  and  his  son,  the  lord  Maclcod,  were  con- 
njed  by  sen  to  London  i  and  thone  of  an  inferior  rank  wen 
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confined  in  different  prisons.  The  marquis  of  TuUibatdine,  to- 
gether with  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Dunnftore,  and  Murray, 
the  pretender's  seeretaiyy  were  seized  and  transported  to  the 
tower  of  London,  to  which  the  eart  of  Traqoaire  had  been  com* 
mitted  on  suspicion  $  and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat  was  iinpri* 
soned  in  the  castle  of  Edinbuq^h.  In  a  word,  all  the  jails  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  capital,  northwards,  were  filled  with  those 
unfortunate  captives  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  crowded 
together  in  the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most  de- 
plorable manner^  for  want  of  air  and  exercise.  Some  rebel  chieft 
escaped  in  two  French  frigates  that  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Loch- 
aber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  engaged  three  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  Britannic  majesty,  which  they  obliged  to  retire.  Othera 
embarked  on  board  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Buchan^  and  were  con- 
veyed to  Norway)  firom  whence  they  travelled  to  Sweden.  In  the 
month  of  May,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  ttie  army 
into  &e  Highlands,  as  far  as  fort  Augustus,  where  he  encamped  ; 
and  sent  off  detachments  on  all  hands,  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives, 
and  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  castles  of 
Glengary  and  Lochicl  were  plundered  and  burned  ;  every  house, 
hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same  fate,  without  distinction ; 
and  all  the  cattle  and  provision  Were  carried  off ;  the  men  were 
either  shot  upon  the  mountains,  Uke  wild  beasts,  or  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood,  wiUiout  form*  of  trial ;  the  women,  after  having 
seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  murdered,  were  subjected  to  bra- 
'  tal  violation,  and  then  turned  out  naked,  with  their  children,  to 
starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in 
a  bam,  and  consumed  to  ashes.  Those  ministers  of  vengeance 
were  so  alert  in  Uie  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  few  days 
there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  to  be  seen  within 
the  compass  of  fiAy  miles  \  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation." 
I  have  here  presented  the  reader  with  one  of  the  most  shocking 
instances  of  cruelty  ever  practised,  and  I  leave  it  to  rest  on  his 
mind,  that  he  may  be  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  destruc- 
tion he  has  escaped,  in  case  Britain  had  conquered  America  ',  and 
likewise,  that  he  may  see  and  feel  the  necessity,  as  well  for  his 
own  personal  safety,  as  for  the  honor,  the  interest,  and  happinesa 
of  the  whole  community,*  to  omit  or  delay  no  one  preparation 
naeessary  to  secure  the  ground  which  we  so  happily  stand  upon* 
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On  ike  expenses^  arrangements  and  dishummtnU  for  carrying  am 
the  war,  and  finishing  it  toUh  Aonor  and  adoantage* 

Whbn  any  Aeceasity  or  occasion  has  pointed  out  the  conve* 
nience  of  addresBing  the  public,  I  have  never  roade  it  a  considera- 
tion whether  the  subject  was  popular  or  unpopular,  but  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong ;  for  that  which  is  right  will  become  popular, 
and  that  which  is  wrong,  though  by  mistake  it  may  obtain  the  cry 
or  fashion  of  the  day,  will  soon  lose  the  power  of  delusion,  and 
sink  into  disesteem. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  happened  in  the  case  of  Silas 
Deane  ;  and  I  mention  this  circumstance  with  the  greater  ease, 
^  because  the  poison  of  his  hypocrisy  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  every  man^  almost  without  exception,  thought  me 
wrong  in  opposing  him*  The  best  friends  I  then  bad,  except  Mr. 
Laurensi  stood  at  a  distance,  ^uid  this  tribute,  which  is  due  to  his 
constancy,  I  pay  to  him  with  respect,  and  that  the  readier, 
because  he  is  not  here  to  hear  it.  If  it  reaches  him  in  his  im- 
prisonment, it  will  afTord  him  an  agreeable  reflection. 

*'  jIs  he  rose  like  a  rocket^  he  would  fall  like  a  stick ^^^  is  a  meta-, 
phor  which  I  appUed  to  Mr.  Deane,  in  the  first  piece  which  I 
published  respecting  him,  and  he  has  exactly  fulfilled  the  descrip- 
tion. The  credit  he  so  unjustly  obtained  from  the  public,  he  lost 
in  almost  as  short  a  time.  The  delusion  perished  as  it  fell,  and 
he  soon  saw  himself  stripped  of  popular  support.  His  more 
intimate  acquaintances  began  to  doubt,  and  to  desert  him  long 
.  before  he  leA  America,  and  at  his  departure,  he  saw  himself  the 
object  of  general  suspicion.  When  he  arrived  in  France,  he 
endeavored  to  effect  by  treason  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish 
by  fraud.  His  plans,  schemes  and  projects,  together  with  his 
expectation  of  being  sent  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  money, 
had  all  miscarried.  He  then  began  traducing  and  accusing 
America  of  every  crime,  which  could  injure  her  reputation. 
**  That  she  was  a  ruined  country  ;  that  she  only  meant  to  make  a 
tool  of  France,  to  get  what  money  she  could  out  of  her,  and  then 
to  leave  her,  and  accommodate  with  Britain."  Of  all  which  and 
much    more,  colonel  Laurens  and  myself,    when  in    Francs^ 
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informed  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  not  before  heard  of  it.  And  to 
complete  the  character  of  a  traitor,  he  has,  by  letters  to  this 
country  since,  some  of  which,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  congress,  used  erery  expression  and  argument 
in  his  power,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  France,  and  to  advise 
America  to  renounce  her  alliance,  and  surrender  up  her  indepen* 
dence.*  Thus  in  France  he  abuses  America,  and  in  his  letters 
to  America  he  abuses  France ;  and  is  endeavoring  to  create 
disunion  between  the  two  countries,  by  the  same  arts  of  double- 
dealing  by  which  he  caused  dissentions  among  the  commissioners 
in  Paris,  and  distractions  in  America.  But  his  life  has  been  fraud, 
and  his  character  is  that  of  a  plodding,  plotting,  cringing  mercenary, 
capable  of  any  disguise  that  suited  his  purpose.  His  final  detec- 
tion has  very  happily  cleared  up  those  mistakes,  and  removed  that 
uneasiness,  which  his  unprincipled  conduct  occasioned*  Evety 
one  now  sees  him  in  the  same  light;  for  towards  friends  or 
enemies  he  acted  with  the  same  deception  and  injustice,  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  Arnold^  ought  now  to  be  forgotten  among  us. 
As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  mentioned  him  since  my  retuni 
from  France,  it  is  my  intention  that  it  shall  be  the  last  From 
this  digression,  which  for  several  reasons  I  thought  necessaiy  to 
give,  I  now  proceed  to  the  purport  of  my  address. 

I  consider  the  war  of  America  against  Britain  as  the  countiy's 
war,  the  public's  war,  or  the  war  of  the  people  in  their  own  behalf, 
for  the  security  of  their  natural  rights,  and  the  protection  of  their 
own  property.  It  is  not  the  war  of  congress,  the  war  of  the 
assemblies,  or  the  war  of  government  in  any  line  whatever.     The 

0 

country  first,  by  a  mutual  compact,  resolved  to  defend  their  rights 
and  maintain  their  independence,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  they  elected  their  representatives,  by  whom  they  appoint- 
ed their  members  of  congress,  and  said,  act  you  for  us,  and  we  wU 
support  you.  This  is  the  true  ground  and  principle  of  the  war  on 
the  part  of  America,  and,  consequently,  there  remains  nothing  to 
do,  but  for  every  one  to  fulfil  his  obligation. 

*  Mr.  WilUam  Marshall,  of  this  city,  formerly  a  pilot,  who  bad  been  taken 
at  sea  and  carried  to  England,  and  got  from  thence  to  France,  brought  over 
letters  from  Mr.  Deane  to  America,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  **  Robert 
Morris,  Esq.**  Mr.  Morris  sent  it  unopened  to  congress,  and  advised  Mr. 
Marshall  to  deliver  the  others  there,  which  he  did.  The  letters  were  of  the 
same  purport  with  thoce  which  have  been  already  published  under  the  signature 
of  S.  Deane,  to  which  they  had  frequent  reference. 
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It  was  next  to  impossible  that  a  new  countty,  engaged  in  fi  new 
undertaking,  could  set  off  systematically  rigbt  at  first.  She  saw  not 
the  extent  of  the  struggle  that  she  was  involved  in,  neither  could 
she  avoid  the  beginning.  She  supposed  eveiy  step  diat  she  took, 
and  every  resolution  which  she  formed,  woald  bring  her  enemy  to 
reason  and  close  the  contest.  Those  failing,  she  was  forced  into 
new  measures ;  and  these,  like  the  former,  being  fitted  to  her 
expectations,  and  failing  in  their  tum,  left  her  continually  unpro- 
vided, and  without  system.  The  enemy,  likewise,  was  induced  to 
prosecute  the  war,  from  the  temporary  expedients  we  adopted  for 
carrying  it  on.  We  were  continually  expecting  to  see  their  credit 
exhausted,  and  they  were  looking  to  see  our  currency  fail ;  and 
thus,  between  their  watching  us,  and  we  them,  the  hopes  of  both 
have  been  deceived,  and  the  childishness  of  the  expectation  has 
served  to  increase  the  expense. 

Tet  who,  through  this  wilderness  of  error,  has  been  to  blame  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  say  the  fault,  in  part,  has  not  been  his  ? 
They  were  the  natural,  unavoidable  errors  of  the  day.  They 
were  the  errors  of  a  whole  country,  which  nothing  but  experience 
could  detect  and  time  remove.  Neither  could  the  circumstances 
of  America  admit  of  system,  till  either  the  paper  currency  was 
fixed  or  laid  aside.  No  calculation  of  a  finance  could  be  made 
on  a  medium  failing  without  reason,  and  fluctuating  without  rule. 

But  there  is  one  error  which  might  have  been  prevented 
and  was  not ;  and  as  it  is  not  my  custom  to  flatter,  but  to  serve 
mankind,  I  will  speak  it  freely.  It  certainly  was  the  duty  of 
every  assembly  on  the  continent  to  have  known,  at  all  times, 
what  was  the  condition  of  its  treasury,  and  to  have  ascertained  at 
every  period  of  depreciation,  how  much  the  real  worth  of  the  taxes 
fell  short  of  their  nominal  value.  This  knowledge,  which  might 
have  been  easily  gained,  in  the  time  of  it,  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  kept  their  constituents  well  informed,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  duties  of  representation.  They  ought  to  have 
studied  and  calculated  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  quota  of  each 
state,  and  the  consequent  proportion  that  would  fall  on  each  man*s 
property  for  his  defence ;  and  this  must  easily  have  shown  to 
them«  that  a  tax  of  one  hundred  pounds  could  not  be  paid  by  a 
bushel  of  apples  or  an  hundred  of  flour,  which  was  often  the  case 
•two  or  three  years  ago.  But  mstead  of  this,  which  would  have 
been  plain  and  upright  dealing,  the  little  line  of  temporary  popu- 
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larity,  the  femther  of  an  hour's  daration*  waa  too  much  pursu'ed  ; 
and  in  this  involved  oondition  of  things,  every  state,  for  the  want 
ofaHttlethinkingvOra  little  information*  supposed  that  it  sup* 
ported  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  when  in  fact  it  fell,  by  the 
time  the  tax  was  levied  and  collected,  above  three*fourths  short  of 
its  own  quota* 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  countTj  was 
exposed  by  this  lax  method  of  dwng  business^  and  the  prevailing 
errors  of  the  day,  I  published,  last  October  was  a  twelvemonth, 
the  Crisis  No.  Xm  on  the  revenues  of  America,  and  the  yearly 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  war.  My  estimation  of  the  latter, 
together  with  the  civil  list  of  congress,  and  the  civil  list  of  the 
several  states,  was  two  million  pounds  sterling,  which  is  very 
nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars* 

Since  that  time,  congress  have  gone  into  a  calculation,  and 
have  estimated  the  expenses  of  the  war  department  and  &e  civil 
list  of  congress  (exclusive  of  the  civil  list  of  the  several  govern- 
ments) at  eight  millions  of  dollafs  ;  and  as  the  remaining  million 
will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  civil  list  of  the  several  states,  the 
two  calculations  are  exceedingly  near  each  other. 

The  sum  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  they  have  called  upon  the 
states  to  furnish,  and  their  quotas  are  as  follows,  which  I  shall 
preface  with  the  resolution  itselA 


<*  By  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 


October  30,  1781, 

<'  Resolved^  That  the  respective  states  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  with  their  quotas  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  war  department  and  civil  list  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  in  equal  proportions,  the  first  payment 
to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  April  next. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  a  member  from 
each  state,  be  appointed  to  apportion  to  the  several  states  the 
quota  of  the  above  sum. 

'*  November  2d.  The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
proportions  of  the  several  states  of  the  monies  to  be  raised  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  report  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 
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«*  ThHt  the  sam  of  eight  millions  of  dollaTs,  u  required  to  be 
raised  by  the  resolutions  of  the  30th  of  October  last,  be  paid  by 
the  states  in  the  following  proportion : 

New-Hampahire  ..,,.«., $   373,598 

Masaachusetta  1,307,696 

Rhodelaland  S16,684 

Connecticut  747,196 

New-York  373,598 

New-Jaraejr  485,67(1 

Pennsylyania 1,120,794 

Delaware  11S,086 

Mairlaod  933,996 

Virginia  1,307,594 

North Caroltoa  ...««, 622,677 

South  Carolina  373,598 

Georgia  24,905 


•Wi^ 
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^  RiMolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  states*  to 
lay  taxes  for  raising  their  quotas  of  money  for  the  United  States, 
separate  fW>m  those  laid  for  their  own  particular  use." 

On  these  resolutions  I  shall  offer  several  remarks. 

1st,  On  the  sum  itself,  and  the  ability  of  the  country. 

2d,  On  the  several  quotas,  atid  the  nature  of  a  union. 
And, 

3d,  On  the  manner  of  collection  and  expenditure. 

1st,  On  tile  sum  itself,  and  the  ability  of  the  country.  As  I 
know  my  own  calculation  is  as  low  as  possible,  and  as  the  sum 
called  for  by  congress,  according  to  their  calculation,  agrees  very 
nearly  therewith,  I  am  sensible  it  cannot  possibly  be  lower. 
Neither  can  it  be  done  for  that,  unless  there  is  ready  money  to  go 
to  market  with ;  and  even  in  that  case,  it  is  only  by  the  utmost 
management  and  economy  that  it  can  be  made  to  do. 

By  the  accounts  which  were  laid  before  the  British  parliament 
^last  spring,  it  appeared  that  the  charge  of  only  subsisting,  that  is, 
feeding  their  army  in  America,  cost  annually  four  million  pounds 
sterling,  which  is  very  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
if,  for  eight  millions,  we  can  feed,  clothe,  arm,  provide  for,  and 
pay  an  army  sufficient  for  our  defence*  tte  very  comparison 
shows  that  the  money  must  be  well  laid  out 

Tt  may  be  of  some  use,  either  in  debate  or  conversation,  to 
attend  to  the  progress  of  the  expenses  of  an  army,  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  see  oq  what  peirt  any  deficiency  will  fall. 

VOL.   I.  Sd 
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Tke  first  thing  is,  to  feed  them  and  provide  for  the  sick. 

Second,  to  clothe  them* 

Third,  to  arm  and  furnish  them. 

Fourth,  to  provide  means  for  removing  diem  from  place  to 
place.     And, 

Fif\h,  to  pay  them. 

The  first  and  second  are  absolutely  necessary  to  them  as  men. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  equally  as  necessary  to  them  as  an  army. 
And  the  fifUi  is  their  just  due.  Now  if  the  sum  which  shall  be 
raised  should  fall  short,  either  by  the  several  acts  of  the  states  for 
raising  it,  or  by  the  manner  of  collecting  it,  the  deficiency  will  fall 
on  the  fiflh  head,  the  soldiers'  pay,  which  would  be  defrauding 
them,  and  eternally  disgracing  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  blot  on 
the  councils,  the  country,  and  the  revolution  of  America,  and  a 
roan  would  hereafter  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  any  hand 
in  it 

But  if  the  deficiency  should  be  still  shorter,  it  would  ncftt  fall  oa 
the  fourth  head,  the  meatu  of  removing  tke  army  from  flacB  to 
place ;  and,  in  this  case«  the  army  nuist  either  stand  still  where  it 
can  be  of  no  use,  or  seize  on  horses^  carts,  wagons,  or  any  means 
of  transportation  which  it  can  lay  hold  of;  and  in  this  instance 
tile  country  sufiers.  In  short,  every  attempt  to  do  a  thing  for  less 
than  it  can  be  done  for,  is  sure  to  become  at  last  both  a  loss  and 
a  dishonor. 

But  the  country  cannot  bear  it,  say  some.  This  has  been  the 
most  expensive  doctrine  that  ever  was  held  out,  and  cost  America 
millions  of  money  for  nothing.  Can  the  country  bear  to  be  over- 
run, ravaged,  and  ruined  by  an  enemy  %  This  will  immediately 
follow  where  defence  is  wanting,  and  defence  will  ever  be  wanting 
where  sufficient  revenues  are  not  provided.  But  this  is  only  one 
part  of  the  folly.  The  second  is,  that  when  the  danger  comes, 
invited  in  part  by  our  not  preparing  against  it,  we  have  been 
obliged,  in  a  number  of  instances,  to  expend  double  the  sums  to 
do  that  which  at  first  might  have  been  done  for  half  the  money. 
But  this  is  not  all.  A  third  mischief  has  been,  that  grain  of  all 
sorts,  flour,  beef,  fodder,  horses,  carts,  wagons,  or  whatever  waa 
absolutely  or  immediately  wanted,  have  been  taken  without  pay. 
Now,  I  ask,  why  was  all  this  done,  but  from  that  extremely  weak 
and  expensive  doctrine,  that  the  coutUry  could  not  bear  it  I  That 
is,  that  she  could  not  bear,  in  the  first  instance,  that  which  would 
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have  saved  her  twice  as  much  at  last ;  or,  in  proverbial  language, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  pay  a  penny  to  save  a  pound  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  has  been,  that  she  has  paid  a  pound  for  a 
penny.  Why  are  there  so  many  unpaid  certificates  in  almost 
every  man^i  hands,  but  from  the  parsimony  of  not  providing  suffi- 
cient revenues  ?  Besides,  the  doctrine  contradicts  itself;  because, 
if  the  whole  coantty  cannot  bear  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  part 
should  t  And  yet  this  has  been  the  case  :  for  those  things  have 
been  had  ;  and  they  must  be  had ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  they 
have  been  obtained  in  a  vety  unequal  manner,  and  upon  e^^penBive 
credit,  whereas,  with  ready  money,  they  might  have  been  purchased 
for  half  the  price,  and  nobody  distressed. 

But  there  is  another  thought  which  ought  to  strike  us,  which  is, 
now  b  the  army  to  bear  the  want  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  ?  The  man  who  is  at  home,  can  turn  himself  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  find  as  many  means  of  ease,  convenience  or 
relief:  fcut  a  soldier's  life  admits  of  none  of  those:  their  wants 
cannot  be  supplied  from  themselves :  for  an  army,  though  it  is  the 
defence  of  a  state,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chUd  of  a  country,  or 
must  be  provided  for  in  every  thing. 

And  lastly.  The  doctrine  is  false.  There  are  not  three  millions 
of  people  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  who  live  so  well,  or  have 
such  a  fund  of  ability  as  in  America.  The  income  of  a  common 
laborer,  who  is  industrious,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  generality  of 
tradesmen  in  England.  In  the  mercantile  line,  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  who  could  be  said  to  be  a  bankrupt  since  the  war  began, 
and  in  England  they  have  been  without  number.  In  America 
almost  every  farmer  lives  on  his  own  lands,  and  in  England  not 
one  in  a  hundred  does.  In  short,  it  seems  as  if  the  poverty  of  that 
country  had  made  them  furious,  and  they  were  determined  to  risk 
all  to  recover  all.  ■ 

Tet,  notwithstanding  those  advantages  on  the  part  of  America, 
true  it  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of  taxes  for  our 
necessary  defence,  we  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  poverty : 
for  there  was  more  wealth  lost  by  neglecting  to  till  the  earth  in  the 
years  1776,  '77,  and  '78,  than  the  quota  of  taxes  amounts  to. 
That  which  is  lost  by  neglect  of  this  kind,  is  lost  for  ever :  whereas 
that  which  is  paid,  and  contiftues  in  the  country,  returns  to  us 
again  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  us  with  defence,  it 
operatee  not  only  as  a  spur,  but  as  a  premium  to  our  industiy. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  head*  vis.  an  ike  severai 
fMoiof,  and  the  nature  of  a  union* 

There  was  a  time  when  America  had  no  other  bond  of  unioot 
than  that  of  common  interest  and  affection*  The  whole  countiy 
flew  to  the  relief  of  Boston,  and,  making  her  cause  their  own,  par<* 
ticipated  in  her  cares  and  administered  to  her  wants.  The  fate 
of  war,  since  that  day,  has  carried  the  calamity  in  a  ten-fold  pro- 
portion  to  the  southward ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  union  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  legal  compact  of  the  states,  jointly  and  severally 
ratified,  and  that  which  before  was  choice,  or  the  duty  of  affection, 
is  now  likewise  the  duty  of  legal  obligation. 

The  union  of  America  is  the  foundation-stone  of  her  indepen* 
dence  ;  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built ;  and  is  something  so  sacred 
•li  her  constitution,  that  we  ought  to  watch  every  word  we  speak, 
and  every  thought  we  think,  that  we  injure  it  not,  even  by  mistake. 
When  a  multitude,  extended,  or  rather  scattered,  over  a  continent 
in  the  manner  we  were,  uHitually  agree  to  form  one  common 
centre  whereon  the  whole  shall  move,  to  accomplish  a  particular 
purpose,  all  parts  must  act  together  and  alike,  or  act  not  at  all, 
and  a  stoppage  in  any  one  is  a  stoppage  of  the  if^ole,  at  least  for 
a  time. 

Thus  the  several  states  have  eent  representatives  to  assemble 
together  in  congress,  and  they  have  empowered  that  body,  whidi 
thus  becomes  their  centre,  and  are  no  other  than  themselves  in 
representation,  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war,  while  their  con- 
stituents at  home  attend  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  country, 
their  internal  legislation,  their  farms,  professions  or  employments : 
for  it  is  only  by  reducing  complicated  things  to  meHiod  and  or- 
derly connexion  that  they  can  be  understood  with  advantsge,  or 
pursued  with  success.  Congress,  by  virtue  of  this  delegation, 
estimates  the  expense,  and  apportions  it  out  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  empire  according  to  their  several  abilities  ;  and  here  the 
debate  must  end,  because  each  state  has  already  had  its  voice, 
and  the  matter  has  undergone  its  whole  portion  of  argument,  and 
can  no  more  be  altered  by  any  particular  state,  than  a  law  of  any 
state,  aAer  it  has  passed,  can  be  altered  by  any  individual.  For 
with  respect  to  those  things  which  immediately  concern  the  union, 
and  for  which  the  union  was  purposdy  established,  and  is  intended 
to  secure^  each  state  is  to  the  United  States  what  each  individual 
is  to  the  state  he  Uvea  in.     And  it  is  on  this  grand  point,  tti^ 
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movement  upon  one  centre,  that  our  existence  as  a  nation,  our 
happiness  as  a  people,  and  our  safety  as  individuals,  depend. 

It  may  happen  that  some  state  or  other  may  be  somewhat  over 
or  under  rated,  but  this  cannot  be  much.  The  experience  which 
has  been  had  upon  the  matter,  has  nearly  ascertained  their  several 
abilities.  But  even  in  this  case,  it  can  only  admit  of  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States,  but  cannot  authorise  any  state  to  make  the 
alteration  itself,  any  more  than  our  internal  government  can  admit 
an  individual  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  an  act  of  assembly ;  for  if 
one  state  can  do  it,  then  may  another  do  the  same,  and  the  instant 
this  is  done  the  whole  is  undone. 

Neither  is  it  supposable  that  any  single  state  can  be  a  judge  oi 
all  the  comparative  reasons  which  may  influence  the  collective 
body  in  arranging  the  quotas  of  the  continent.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  several  states  are  frequently  varying,  occasioned  by  the 
accidents  of  war  and  commerce,  and  it  will  oflen  fall  upon  some 
to  help  others,  rather  beyond  what  their  exact  proportion  at 
another  time  might  be ;  but  even  this  assistance  is  as  naturally 
and  politically  included  in  the  idea  of  a  union,  as  that  of  any  par- 
ticular assigned  proportion ;  because  we  know  not  whose  turn  it 
may  be  next  to  want  assistance,  for  which  reason  that  state  is  the 
wisest  which  sets  the  best  example. 

Though  in  matters  of  bounden  duty  and  reciprocal  affection,  it 
is  rather  a  degeneracy  from  the  honesty  and  ardour  of  the  heart  to 
admit  any  thing  selfish  to  partake  in  the  government  of  our  con- 
duct, yet  in  cases  where  our  duty,  our  affections,  and  our  interest 
all  coincide,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  observe  their  union.  The 
United  States  will  become  heir  to  an  extensive  quantity  of  vacant 
land,  and  their  several  titles  to  shares  and  quotas  thereof,  will 
naturally  be  adjusted  according  to  their  relative  quotas,  during  the 
war,  exclusive  of  that  inability  which  may  unfortunately  arise  to 
any  state  by  the  enemy's  holding  possession  of  a  part ;  but  as 
this  is  a  cold  matter  of  interest,  I  pass  it  by,  and  proceed  to  my 
third  heady  viz. 
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ON  THE  MANNER  OF  COLLECTION  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

It  hath  heen  our  error,  as  well  as  our  misfortune,  to  blend  the 
affairs  of  each  state,  especially  in  money  matters,  with  those  of 
the  United  States ;  whereas  it  is  our  ease,  convenience  and 
interest,  to  keep  them  separate.  The  expenses  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  expenses  of  each  state  for 
its  own  domestic  government,  are  distinct  things,  and  to  involve 
them  is  a  source  of  perplexity  and  a  cloak  for  fraud.  I  love 
method,  because  I  see  and  am  convinced  of  its  beauty  and  advan  • 
tage.  It  is  that  which  makes  all  business  easy  and  understood, 
and  without  which,  every  thing  becomes  embarrassed  and  difficult. 

There  are  certain  powers  which  the  people  of  each  state  have 
delegated  to  their  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  and  there  are 
other  powers  which  the  people  of  every  state  have  delegated  to 
congress,  among  which  is  that  of  conducting  the  war,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  managing  the  expenses  attending  it ;  for  how  else  can 
that  be  managed,  which  concerns  every  state,  but  by  a  delegation 
from  each  ?  When  a  state  has  furnished  its  quota,  it  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  know  how  it  has  been  applied,  and  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  congress  to  inform  the  state  of  the  one,  as  it  is  the 
«luty  of  the  state  to  provide  the  other. 

In  the  resolution  of  congress  already  recited,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  several  states  to  lay  taxes  for  raising  their  quotas  of  money 
for  the  United  States,  separate  from  those  laid  for  their  own  par 
iicular  use. 

This  is  a  most  necessary  point  to  be  observed,  and  the  distinc- 
tion should  follow  all  the  way  through.  They  should  be  levied, 
paid  and  collected,  separately,  and  kept  separate  in  every  instance. 
Neither  have  the  civil  officers  of  any  state,  or  the  government  of 
that  state,  the  least  right  to  touch  that  money  which  the  people  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  army  and  the  war,  any  more  than  congress 
has  to  touch  that  which  each  state  raises  for  its  own  use. 

This  distinction  will  naturally  be  followed  by  another.  It  will 
occasion  every  state  to  examine  nicely  into  the  expenses  of  its 
civil  list,  and  to  regulate,  reduce,  and  bring  it  into  better  order 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  because  the  money  for  that  purpose 
must  be  raised  apart,  and  accounted  for  to  the  public  separately. 
But  while  the  monies  of  both  were  blended,  the  necessary  nicety 
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waB  not  observed*  and  the  poor  soldier,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  first,  was  the  last  who  was  thought  of. 

Another  convenience  will  be,  that  the  people,  by  paying  the 
taxes  separately,  will  know  what  they  are  for ;  and  will  likewise 
know  that  those  which  are  for  the  defence  of  the  country  will  cease 
with  the  war,  or  soon  after.  For  although,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  war  is  their  own,  and  for  the  support  of  their  own 
rights  and  the  protection  of  their  own  property,  yet  they  have  the 
same  right  to  know,  that  ihey  have  to  pay>  and  it  is  the  want  of 
not  knowing  that  is  often  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

This  regulation  of  keeping  the  taxes  separate  has  given  rise  to 
A  regulation  in  thd  office  of  finance,  by  which  it  is  directed, 

**  That  the  receivers  shall,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  make  out 
an  exact  account  of  the  monies  received  by  them  respectively, 
during  such  month,  specifying  therein  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  received,  the  dates  and  the  , 
sums ;  which  account  they  shall  respectively  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state  ;  to  the  end  that  every 
citizen  may  know  how  much  of  the  monies  collected  from  him,  in 
taxes,  is  transmitted  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  war ;  and  also,  that  it  may  be  known  what  monies 
have  been  at  the -order  of  the  superintendant  of  finance.  It 
being  proper  and  necessary,  that,  in  a  free  country,  the  people 
should  be  as  fully  informed  of  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit*'' 

It  is  an  agreeable  thing  to  see  a  spirit  of  order  and  economy 
taking  place,  after  such  a  series  of  errors  and  difficulties.  A 
government  or  an  administration,  who  means  and  acts  honestly, 
has  nothing  to  fear,  and  consequently  has  nothing  to  conceal ; 
and  it  would  be  of  use  if  a  monthly  or  quarterly  account  was  to 
be  published,  as  well  of  the  expenditures  as  of  the  receipts.  Eight 
millions  of  dollars  must  be  husbanded  with  an  exceeding  deal  of 
care  to  make  it  do,  and,  therefore,  as  the  management  must  be 
reputable,  the  publication  would  be  serviceable. 

I  have  heard  of  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  as- 
sembly of  this  state  (and  probably  the  same  may  have  happened  in 
other  states)  praying  to  have  the  taxes  lowered.  Now  the  only 
way  to  keep  taxes  low  is,  for  the  United  States  to  have  ready 
money  to  go  to  market  with :  and  though  the  taxes  to  be  raised 
for  the  present  year  will  fall  heavy,  and  there  will  naturally  be 
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some  difficulty  in  pajring  them,  yet  the  difficulty,  in  proportion  a* 
money  spreads  about  the  country,  will  every  day  grow  less,  and 
in  the  end  we  shall  save  some  millions  of  dollars  by  it  We  see 
what  a  bitter,  revengeful  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  any 
expense  is  cheap  compared  to  their  m^ircsless  paw.  We  have 
seen  the  unfortunate  Garolineans  hunted  like  partridges  on  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  only  by  providing  meana  for  our  defence,  that 
we  shall  be  kept  from  the  same  condition.  When  we  think  or 
talk  about  taxes,  we  ought  to  recoDect  that  wa  lie  down  in  peace 
and  sleep  in  safety  ;  that  we  can  follow  our  farms  or  stores  or 
other  occupations,  in  prosperous  tranquillity ;  and  that  these  ines 
timable  blessings  are  procured  to  us  by  the  taxes  that  we  pay 
In  this  view,  our  taxes  are  properly  our  insurance  money ;  they 
are  what  we  pay  to  be  made  safe,  and,  in  strict  policy,  are  the  best 
money  we  can  lay  out. 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  aomd  remarks  on  the  impost  law  of 
live  per  cent,  recommended  by  congress,  and  to  be  established  as  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  loan-office  certificates,  and  other  debts 
of  the  United  States ;  but  I  have  already  extended  my  piece  be- 
yond my  intention.  And  as  this  fund  will  make  our  system  of 
finance  complete,  and  is  strictly  just,  and  consequently  requires 
nothing  but  honesty  to  do  it,  there  needs  but  little  to  be  said 

upon  it. 

COMMON  SENSE* 
PJUladelpkia,  March  5, 1782. 
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ON  THE  PREBEMT  STATE  OF  NEWS. 

Since  the  arriTal  of  two,  if  not  three  packets,  in  quick  sriece^* 
sion,  at  New- York,  from  England,  a  variety  of  unconnected  nei^a 
has  circuhted  through  the  country,  and  afforded  aa  great  a  variety 
ofspeculation. 

That  something  is  the  matter  in  the  cabinet  and  councils  of  our 
enemies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  certain — that  they  have 
run  their  length  of  madness,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  their  measures  may  easily  be  seen  into ;  but  to  whai 
this  change  of  measures  may  amount,  or  how  far  it  may  corres- 
pond with  our  interest,  happiness  and  duty,  is  yet  uncertain ;  and 
from  what  we  have  hitherto  experienced,  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  them  in  every  thing, 

I  do  not  address  this  publication  so  much  to  the  people  of 
America  as  to  the  British  ministry,  whoever  they  may  be,  for  if  it 
IS  their  intention  to  promote  any  kind  of  negotiation,  it  is  proper 
they  should  know  beforehand,  that  the  United  States  have  as 
much  honor  as  bravery  ;  and  that  they  are  no  more  to  be  seduced 
from  their  alliance ;  that  their  line  of  politics  is  formed  and  not 
dependant,  like  that  of  their  enemy,  on  chance  and  accident. 

On  our  part,  in  order  to  know,  at  any  time,  what  the  British 
government  will  do,  we  have  only  to  find  out  what  tiiey  ought  not 
to  do,  and  this  last  will  be  their  conduct.  Forever  changing  and 
forever  wrong ;  too  distant  from  America  to  improve  in  circum^ 
stances,  and  too  unwise  toforsee  them*;  scheming  without  prin- 
aiple»  and  executing  without  probability,  their  whole    line    of 
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management  has  hitherto  been  blunder  and  baseness.  Every 
campaign  has  added  to  their  loss,  and  every  year  to  their  disgrace; 
till  unable  to  go  on,  and  ashamed  to  go  back,  their  politics  nave 
come  to  a  halt,  and  all  their  fine  prospects  to  a  halter. 

Could  our  affections  forgive,  or  humanity  forget  the  wounds 
of  an  injured  country^we  might,  under  the  ixtfluence  of  a  momen- 
tary oblivion,  stand  stiH  and  laugh.  But  they  are  engraven  where 
no  amusement  can  conceal  them,  and  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is 
no  recompense.  Can  ye  restore  to  us  the  beloved  dead  1  Can 
ye  say  to  the  grave,  give  up  the  murdered  ?  Can  ye  obliterate 
from  our  memories  those  who  are  no  more  ?  Think  not  then  to 
tamper  with  our  feelings  by  insidious  contrivance,  nor  sufibckte 
our  humanity  by  seducing  us  to  dishonor. 

In  March  1780,  I  published  part  of  the  Crisis,  No.  YIII.,  in 
the  newspapers,  but  did  not  conclude  it  in  the  following  papers, 
and  the  remainder  has  lain  by  roe  till  the  present  day. 

There  appeared  about  that  time  some  disposition  in  the  British 
cabinet  to  cease  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  as  I  had 
formed  my  opinion  that  whenever  such  a  design  should  take 
place,  it  would  be  accompanied  widi  a  dishonorable  proposition 
to  America,  respecting  France,  I  had  suppressed  the  remainder 
of  that  number,  not  to  expose  the  baseness  of  any  such  proposi- 
tion. But  the  arrival  of  the  next  news  from  England,  declared 
her  determination  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  consequently  as  the 
political  object  I  had  then  in  view  was  not  become  a  subject,  it 
was  unnecessary  in  me  to  bring  it  forward,  which  is  the  reason  it 
was  never  published. 

The  matter  which  I  allude  to  in  the  unpublished  part,  I  shall 
now  make  a  quotation  of,  and  apply  it  as  the  more  enlarged  state 
of  things,  at  this  day,  shall  make  convenient  or  necessary. 

It  was  as  follows  : 

**  By  the  speeches  which  have  appeared  from  the  British  par- 
liament, it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  impolitic  and  imprudent 
excesses  their  passions  and  prejudices  have,  in  every  instance, 
carried  them  during  the  present  war.  Provoked  at  the  upright  and 
honorable  treaty  between  America  and  France,  they  imagined 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  final 
ratification,  than  to  promise,  through  the  agency  of  their  commis- 
sioners (Carlisle,  Eden,  and  Johnston)  a  repeal  of  their  oaca 
oflentive  acts  of  parliament.     The  canity  of  the  conceit,  wasM 
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trnpardooafalie  a^  the  experhnent  was  impolitic.  And  so  convinc- 
ed am  I  of  their  wrong  ideas  of  America,  that  I  shall  not  wonder, 
tf,  in  their  last  sl^k^  of  political  phrenzy,  Aey  propose  to  her  to 
break  her  alliance  with  France,  and  enter  into  one  with  them. 
Such  a  propositioQ,  shoald  it  ever  be  made,  and  it  has  been  al 
ready  more  than  once  hinted  at  in  parliament,  would  discover 
such  a  disposition  to  perfidtousneBs,  and  such  disregard  of  honot 
and  morals,  as  would  add  &e  finishing  vice  to  national  corrup- 
tion.— I  do  not  mention^  this  to  put  America  on  the  watch,  but  to 
put  England  on  her  guard,  that  she  do  not,  in  the  looseness  of 
her  heart,  ewelope  in  disgrace  eveiy  fragment  of  reputation."^  • 
Thus  tar  tike  quotatioii. 

By  the  complexion  of  some  part  of  the  news  which  has  trans- 
pired through  the  New-Tork  papers,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
insidious  era  in  the  British  politics  is  beginning  to  tnake  its  ap- 
pearance. I  wish  it  may  not ;  for  diat  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature^^  throws  soroetiiing  of  a  shade  over  all  the  human 
charaeter,  and  each  individual  feels  his  share  of  the  wound  that  is 
given  to  the  whole. 

The  policy  of  Britain  has  ever  been  to  divide  America  in  some 
way  or  other.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  she  practised 
every  art  to  prevent  or  destroy  the  union  of  the  states,  well  know- 
ing tllat  could  she  once  get  them  to  stand  singly,  she  could  con- 
quer them  unconditionally.  Failing  in  this  project  in  America, 
she  renewed  it  in  Europe ;  and,  ailer  die  alliance  had  taken  place, 
she  made  secret  offers  to  France  to  induce  her  to  give  up  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  she  at  the  same  time 
made  propositions  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  the  very  court 
to  which  she  was  secretly  applying,  to  draw  off  America  from 
France.     But  this  is  not  all. 

On  the  I4ith  of  September,  1T7S,  the  British  court,  through 
their  secretary,  lord  Weymouth,  made  application  to  the  marquis 
d'Almadovar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  to  *'  ask  the 
medtafiofi,"  for  these  were  the  words,  of  the  court  of  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  a  peace  with  France,  leaving  Ameri- 
ca (as  I  shall  hereafter  shew)  out  of  the  question.  Spain  readily 
offered  her  mediation,  fl*id  likewise  the  city  of  Madrid  as  the 
place  of  conference,  bat  withal,  proposed,  that  the  United  States 
ctf  Ameriea  should'  be  invited  to  the  treaty,  and  considered  as  in- 
dependent during^  the  time  the  business  was  negoHating.     Rut 
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this  wa9  not  tho  view  of  England.  She  wanted  to  draw  France 
from  the  war,  that  she  might  uninterruptedly  pour  out  all  her  force 
and  fury  upon  America  ;•  and  being  disappointed  in  this  pi1an«  as 
well  through  the  open  and  generous  conduct  of  Spain,  as  the 
determination  of  France,  she  refused  the  mediation  which  she  had 
solicited. 

I  shall  bow  give  some  extracts  from  the  justifying  memorial  of 
the  Spanish  court,  in  which  she  has  set  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Britain,  with  respect  to  America,  in  a  clear  and  striking  point 
of  light 

The  memorial)  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  couH  to 
meet  in  conference,  with  commissioners  from  the  United  States, 
who  were  to  be  considered  as  independent  during  the  time  of  the 
conference,  says, 

^<  It  is  a  thing  very  extraordinary  and  even  ridiculous,  tfiat  the 
court  of  London,  who  treats  the  colonies  as  independent,  not 
dnly  in  acting,  but  of  right,  during  the  war,  should  have  a  repug^^ 
nance  to  treat  them  as  such  only  in  acting  dmng  a  truce,  or  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  The  convention  of  Saratoga  ;  the  reputing 
general  Burgoyne  as  a  lawful  prisoner,  in  order  to  suspend  his 
trial ;  the  exchange  and  liberation  of  other  prisoners  made  from 
the  colonies  ;  the  having  named  commissioners  to  go  and  suppli- 
cate the  Americans,  at  their  own  doors,  request  peace  of  them, 
and  treat  with  them  and  the  congress  :  and,  finally,  by  a  thousand 
other  acts  of  this  sort,  authorized  by  the  court  of  London,  which 
have  been,  and  are  true  signs  of  the  acknowledgment  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

*<  In  aggravation  of  all  the  foregoing,  at  the  same  time  the 
British  cabinet  answered  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  they  were  insinuating  themselves  at  the  court  of  France 
by  means  of  secret  emissaries,  and  making  very  great  offers*  to 
'her,  to  abandon  the  colonies  and  make  peace  with  England. 
But  there  is  yet  more  ;  for  at  this  same  time  the  English  minis- 
try were  treating^  by  means  of  another  certain  emissaiy,  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  colonies,  residing  at 
Paris,  to  whom  they  made  various  proposals  to  disunite  them 
from  France,  and  accommodate  matters  with  England. 

**  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  evidently  foHowv,  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  politics  was,  to  disunite  the  two  courts  ol 
Paris  and  Madrid,  by  means  of  the  suggestioBS  and  offers  which 
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ihe  separately  made.  to.  them ;  and  also  to  separate  thd  colonies 
from  their  treaties  and  engagements  entered  into  with  France* 
and  induce  them  to  arm  against  the  house  ofBourbon*  or  mar^  pro^ 
hably  to  oppress  them  when  they  found,  from  breaking  their  en^ 
gagementSy  thai  they  stood  alone  and  without  protection. 

^  This,  therefore*  is  the  net  they  laid  for  the  American  states ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  tempt  them  with  flattering  and  very  magnificent 
promises  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  exclusive  of 
any  intervention  of  Spain  or  France,  that  the  British  ministry 
might  always  remain  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  colonies. 

^*  But  the  Catholic  king  (the  king  of  Spain)  faithful  on  the  one 
pert  of  the  engagements  which  \4fid  him  to  the  Most  Christian 
king  (the  king  of  France)  his  nephew ;  just  and  upright  on  the 
odier,  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  ought  to  protect  and  guard 
against  so  many  insuhs  ;  and  finally,  full  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion for  the  Americans  and  other  individuals  who  suffer  in  the 
present  war ; '  he  is  determined  to  pursue  and  prosecute  it,  and  to 
make  all  the  efforts  in  his  power,  until  he  can  obtain  a  solid  and  ' 
permanent  peace,  with  foil  and  satisfactory  securities  that  it  shall 
be  observed.'' 

Thus  fkr  the  memorial ;  a  translation  of  which  into  English, 
may  be  seen  in  full,  under  the  head  of  State  Papers,  in  the  Annual 
Register,  for  1779,  p.  367. 

The  extracts  I  have  here  given,  servte  to  show  the  various 
endeavors  and  contrivances  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  France  from 
her  connexion  with  America,  and  to  prevail  on  her  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  England,  leaving  America  totally  out  of  the 
question,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless,  unprincipled  enemy. 
The  opinion,  likewise,  which  Spain  has  formed  of  the  British 
cabinet  character,  for  meanness  and  perfidiousness,  is  so  exactly 
the  opinion  of  America,  respecting  it,  that  the  memorial,  in  this 
instance,  contains  our  own  statements  and  language ;  for  people, 
however  remote,  who  think  alike,  will  unavoidably  speak  alike. 

Thus  we  see  the  insidious  use  which  Britain  endeavoured  to 
make  of  the  propositions  of  peace  under  the  mediation  ^  Spain. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  proposition  under  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  empress  of  Russia ;  the 
general  outline  of  which  was,  that  a  congress  of  the  several 
powers  at  war,  ahonld  meet  at  Vienna,  in  1781,  to  settle  prelimi* 
aaries  of  peace.  • 
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I  could  wish  my«^  at  liberty  to  make  ase  of  all  the  mfot^ 
malioa  which  I  am  poeaeased  of  on  this  sobject»  but  as  there  m  a 
delicacy  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  conceive  it  pnident«  at  least  a. 
|>resent,  to  tMke  refefences  and  quotations  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  done  with  respect  to  the  mediation  of  Spain*  who  pab* 
lished  the  whole  proceedings  herself;  and  therefore;  what  comes 
from  me^  on  this  pait  of  the  business,  must  rest  on  my  owii  cre- 
dit with  the  public,  assuring  them,  that  when  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, relative  to  the  proposed  congress  of  Vienna  shall  appear, 
they  will  find  my  account  not  only  true,  but  studioaslv  moderate. 

We  know  at  the  time  this  mediation  was  on  the  carpet,  the 
expectation  of  the  British  king  and  ministry  ran  highwith  respect 
to  the  conquest  of  America.  The  English  packet  which  was 
taken  with  the  mail  on  board,  and  carried  into  I'Orient,  in  France, 
contained  letters  from  lord  G*  €rermaine  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
which  expressed  in  the  fullest  terms  the  ministerial  idea  of  a  total 
conquest.  Copies  of  those  letters  were  sent  to  congrBse  and 
published  in  ^the  newspapers  of  last  year;  Colonel  Laurens 
brought  over  the  originals,  some  of  which,  signed  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  then  secretary,  Germaine,  are  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

Filled  with  these  hif^  ideaa«  nothingr  eould  be  more  maolen 
towards  America  than  the  language  of  the  British  court  on  the 
proposed  mediation&     A  peace  with  Franre  and  Spain  she  anxi 
ously  solicited ;  but  Ameiiea^  as  before,  was  to  be  left  to  he 
mercy,  neither  would  she  hear  any  proposition  for  admitting  an 
agent  from  the  United  States  into  the  congress  of  Tienna* 

On  the  other  haadv  Fmnce,  with  an  open,  noble,  and  mnnh 
determination,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  ally,^  would  hear  no 
proposition  for  a  separate  peace,  nor  even  meet  in  congress 
at  Vienna,  without  an  agent  from  America :  and  likewise  that  the 
independent  character  of  the  United  States^  ropresented  by  the 
agent,  should  be  fully  and  unequivocally  defined  and  settled  before 
any  conference  should  be  entered  on.  The  reasoning  of  the 
court  of  France  on  the  several  propositions  of  the  two  imperia. 
courts,  which  relate  to  us,  is  rather  in  the  style  of  an- American 
than  an  ally,  and  she  advocated  the  cause  of  America  as  it  sne^ 
had  been  America  herself.— ^Thus  the  second  mediation,  like  the 
fiist*  proved  incffiactuaL 


rip 
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But  smce  liuX  time,  a  reverae  of  foitttne  has  overtaken  the 
Biitiflh  arms,  aod  all  their  high  expectatiooa  are  dashed  to  the 
ffronn^.  The  noble  exertions  to  the  southward  under  general 
Greene;  the  successful  operations  of  the  allied  arms  in  the 
Chesapeake ;  the  loss  of  moat  of  their  isfends  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  persevering  spirit  of  Spain 
against  Gibraltar ;  the  expected  capture  of  Jamaica ;  the  failure 
of  making  a  separate  peace  with  Holland,  and  the  expense  of  an 
handred  millions  sterling,  by  which  aH  these  fine  losses  were 
obtained,  hare  read  them  a  loud  lesson  of  disgraceful  misfortune, 
and  Aecesstty  has  called  on  them  to  change  their  ground. 

In  this  situation  of  confusion  and  despair,  their  present  councils 
have  no  fixed  chamcter.  It  is  now  the  hurricane  months  of  Brw 
tish  politics*  Eveiy  day  seems  to  have  a  storm  of  its  own,  and 
they  are  scudding  under  the  bate  poles  of  hope.  Beaten,  but 
not  humble ;  condemned,  but  not  penitent ;  they  act  like  men 
trembling  at  fate  and  catching  at  a  straw.  From  this  convulsion, 
in  the  entrails  of  their  politics,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
mountain  groaning  in  labor,  will  bring  forth  a  mouse,  as  to  its  size, 
and  a  monster  in  its  make.  They  will  try  on  America  the  same 
insidious  arts  they  tried  on  France  and  Spain. 
,  We  sometimes  experience  sensations  to  which  language  is  not 
equal.  The  conception  is  too  bulky  to  be  bom  alive,  and  in  the 
torture  of  thinking,  we  stand  dumb.  Our  feelings,  imprisoned  by 
their  magnitude,  find  no  way  out — and,  in  the  struggle  of  expres- 
sion, every  finger  tries  to  be  a  tongue.  The  machinery  of  the 
body  seems  too  little  for  the  mind,  and  we  look  about  for  helps  to 
show  our  thoughts  by.  Such  must  be  the  sensation  of  America, 
whenever  Britain,  teeming  with  corruption,  shall  propose  to  her 
to  sacrifice  her  faith. 

But,  exclusive  of  the  wickedness,  there  is  a  peraonal  ofience 
contained  in  every  such  attempt  It  is  calling  us  villians  :  for  no 
man  asks  another  to  act  the  villian  unless  he  believes  him  inclined 
to  be  on^  No  man  attempts  to  seduce  a  truly  honest  woman. 
It  is  the  supposed  looseness  of  her  mind  that  starts  the  thoughts 
of  seduction,  and  he  who  offere  it  calls  her  a  prostitute.  Our 
pride  is  always  hurt  by  the  same  propositions  which  ofiend  our 
principles ;  for  when  we  are  shocked  at  the  crime  we  are  wound- 
%d  by  the  sui^icion  of  our  coiiiplianice« 
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Could  I  convej  a  thought  that  might  serve  to  regulate  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  I  would  not  make  the  interest  of  the  alliance  the  basia 
of  defending  it.  All  the  world  are  moved  by  interest,  and  it 
affords  them  nothing  to  boast  of.  But  I  would  go  a  step  higher, 
and  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  honour  and  principle.  That  our 
public  affairs  have  flourished  under  the  alliance— that  it  was  wise- 
ly made,  and  has  been  nobly  executed-<»that  by  its  assistance  we 
are  enabled  to  preserve  our  country  from  conquest,  and  expel 
those  who  sought  our  destruction — ^that  it  is  our  true  interest  to 
maintain  it  unimpaired,  and  that  while  we  do  so  no  enemy  can 
conquer  us,  are  matters  which  experience  hais  taught  us,  and  the 
common  good  of  ourselves,  abstracted  from  principles  of  faith  and 
honor,  would  lead  us  to  maintain  the  connexion. 

But  over  and  above  the  mere  letter  of  the  alliance,  we  have 
been  nobly  'and  generously  treated,  and  have  had  the  same  re- 
spect and  attention  paid  to  us,  as  if  we  had  been  an  old  establish- 
ed country.  To  oblige  and  be  obliged  is  fair  work  among  man- 
kind, and  we  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world  that  we 
are  a  people  sensible  of  kindness  and  worthy  of  confidence. 
Character  is  to  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  of  more  impor- 
tance  than  interest  We  are  a  young  nation,  just  stepping  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life,  and  the  eye  of  the  world  is  upon  us  to  see 
how  we  act.  We  have  an  enemy  who  is  watching  to  destroy  our 
reputation,  and  who  will  go  any  length  to  gain  some  evidence 
against  us,  that  may  serve  to  render  our  conduct  suspected,  and 
our  character  odious  ;  because,  could  she  accomplish  this,  wicked 
as  it  is,  the  world  would  withdraw  fVom  us,  as  from  a  people  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  our  task  would  then  become  difficult. 

There  is  nothing  which  sets  the  character  of  a  nation  in  a  higher 
or  lower  light  with  others,  than  the  faithfully  fulfilling,  or  perfi- 
diously breaking  of  treaties.  They  are  things  not  to  be  tamper- 
ed with :  and  should  Britain,  which  seems  very  probable,  propose 
to  seduce  America  into  such  an  act  of  baseness,  it  would  merit 
from  her  some  mark  of  unusual  detestation.  It  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  instances  in  which  we  ought  not  to  be  contented 
with  the  bare  negative  of  congress,  because  it  is  an  affront  on  the 
multitude  as  well  as  on  the  government.  It  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  public  are  not  honest  men,  and  that  they  may  be 
managed  by  contrivance,  though  they  cannot  be  conquered  by 
arms.     But,  let  the  world  and  Britain  know,  that  we  are  neither 
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to  be  bought  nor  sold.  That  our  mind  is  great  and  fixed  ;  our 
prospect  clear :  and  that  we  will  support  our  character  as  firmly 
as  our  independence.  ^ 

But  I  will  go  still  further ;  general  Conway,  who  made  tho 
motion,  in  the  British  parliani9iit«  for  diseentinuing  offensive  war  in 
Ameri:;a,  is  a  gentleman  ot  an  amiable  character.  We  have  no 
personal  quarrel  with  him.  But  he  feels  not  as  wc  feel ;  he  is 
not  in  our  situation,  and  that  alone,  without  any  other  explanation, 
is  enough. 

The  British  parliament  suppose  they  have  many  friends  in 
America,  and  that,  when  all  chance  of  conquest  is  over,  they  will 
be  able  to  draw  her  ^rom  her  alliance  with  France.  Now,  if  I 
have  any  conception  of  the  human  heart,  they  will  fail  in  thif 
more  than  in  any  thing  ^at  they  have  yet  tried. 

This  part  of  the  business  is  not  a  question  of  policy  only,  but  of 
honor  and  ho^iesty  ;  and  the  proposition  will  have  in  it  something 
so  visibly  low  and  base,  that  their  partisans,  if  they  have  any,  wi^l 
be  ashamed  of  it.  Men  are  oflen  hurt  by  a  mean  action  who  are 
not  startled  at  a  wicked  one,  and  this  will  be  such  a  confession  of 
inability,  such  a  declaration  of  servile  thinking,  that  the  scandal 
of  it  will  ruin  all  their  hopes. 

In  shorty  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  vigor  an4 
determination.  The  enemy  is  yet  in  our  country.  They  hold 
New- York,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  the  very  being  in 
those  places  is  an  offence,  and  a  part  of  offensive  war,  and  until 
they  can  be  driven  from  them,  or  captured  in  them,  it  would 
be  folly  in  us  to  listen  to  an  idle  tale.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  British  ministry  are  pinking  under  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  Let  them  then  come  to  a  fair  and  open  peace 
with  France,  Spain,  Holland  and  America,  in  the  manner  that 
she  ought  to  do ;  but  until  then,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadelphia^  May  22,  1782. 
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TO  SIR  GUY  CARLETON. 

It  is  the  nature  of  compassion  ta  associa;te  wHh  misfortune  ; 
and  I  address  this  to.  you  in  behalf  even  of  an  enemy,  a  captain 
in  the  British  service,  now  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
American  army^  wad  unfortunately  doomed  to  death  for  a  crime 
not  his  own.  A  sentence  so  extraordinary,  an  execution  so  ren 
pugnant  to  every  huipfui  sensation,  ought  never  to  be  told  with- 
out the  circumstances  whifih  produced  it :  and  as  the  destined 
victim  is  yet  in  existence^  ^d  in  your  hands  rest  his  life  or  death* 
I  shall  briefly  state  the  case,  and  the  melancholy  consequence. 

Captain  Huddy,  of  the  Jersey  militia,  was  attacked  in  a  small 
fort  on  Tom's  River,  by  a  party  of  refugees  in  the  British  pay  and 
service,  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  his  company,  carried  to 
New- York  and  lodged  in  the  provost  of  that  city  :  about  three 
weeks  after  which,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  provost  down  to  the 
water-side,  put  into  a  boat,  and  brought  again  upon  the  Jersey 
shore,  and  there,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  but  sa^ 
vages,  was  hung  up  on  a  tree,  and  left  hanging  till  found  by  ou^ 
people,^ho  took  him  down  and  buried  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  sent  a  deputation  to  general  Washington  with  a 
full  and  certified  statement  of  the  fact,  Sti'uck,  as  every  human 
breast  must  be,  with  such  brutish  outrage,  and  determined  both 
to  punish  and  prevent  it  for  the  future,  the  general  represented 
the  case  to  general  Clinton,  who  then  commanded,  and  demanded 
that  the  refugee  officer  who  ordered  and  attended  the  ex^ciition* 
aiiu  whose  name  is  Lippincut,  should  be  delivered  op  as  a  muf* 
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derer ;  and  in  cam  of  refusal,  that  the  person  of  some  British 
officer  should  suffer  in  his  stead.  The  demand,  though  not  re- 
fused, has  not  heen  complied  with  ;  and  the  melancholy  lot  (not 
by  selection,  but  by  casting  lots)  has  fallen  upon  captfdn  Asgill, 
of  the  guards,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  on  his  way 
from  Jjaneaster  to  camp,  a  martyr  to  the  general  wickedness-  of 
the  cause  he  engaged  in,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he 
served. 

The  first  reflection  which  arises  on  this  black  business  is,  what 
sort  of  men  must  Englishmen  be^  and  what  sort  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline do  they  preserve  in  their  army,  when  in  the  immediate 
plaee  of  their  head-quartels,  and  under  the  ey^  and  nose  of  their 
commander-in-chief)  a  prisoner  can  be  taken  at  pleasure  from  his 
confinement,  and  his  death  made  a  matter  of  sport 

The  history  of  the  most  savage  Indians  does  not  produce  in- 
stances exactly  of  this  kind.  They,  at  least,  have  a  formality  in 
their  punishments.  With  them  it  is  the  horridness  of  revenge, 
but  with  your  army  it  is  a  still  greater  crime,  the  horridness  of 
diversion. 

The  British  generals  who  have  succeeded  each  other,  (rom  the 
time  of  general  Crage  te  yourself  Wve  <l11  affected  to  speak  in 
language  that  tfiey  have  no  right  to.  In  their  proclamations, 
their  addresses,  their  letters  to  general  Washington,  and  their 
supplications  to  congress  (for  they  deserve  no  other  name)  they 
talk  of  British  honor,  British  generosity,  and  British  clemency,  as 
if  tfiose  things  were  matters  offset ;  whereas,  we  whose  eyes  are 
open,  who  speak  the  same  language  with  yourselves,  many  of 
whom  were  bom  on  the  same  spot  with  you,  and  who  can  no 
more  be  mistaken  in  your  words  than  in  your  actions,  can  de- 
clare to  all  the  world,  that  so  far  as  our  knowiedge  goes,  there  is 
not  a  more  detestable  character,  nor  a  meaner  or  nfore  barbarous 
enemy,  than  the  present  British  one.  With  ua,  you  have  forfeit* 
ed  all  pretensions  to  reputation,  and  it  is  only  holding  you  like  a 
wild  beast,  afraid  of  your  keepers^  that  you  can  be  made  manage- 
able.    But  to  return  to  the  podit  in  question. 

Though  I  can  think  no  man  innocent  who  has  lent  his' hand  to 
destroy  the  country  which  he  did  not  plant,  and  to  ruin  those  that 
he  couM  not  enslave,  yet,  abstracted  firom  all  ideos  of  right  and 
wrong  on  the  original  question,  captain  Asgill,  in  the  present 
ease^  is  ttot  the  guilty  man.     The  villain  andithe  victim  are  here 
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flepaiated  characters.  Tou  hold  the  one  and  we  the  oilier.  Tou 
disown,  or  affect  to  disown  and  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Lippin- 
cut,  yet  you  give  him  a  sanctuary  ;  and  by  so  doing  you  as  effec- 
tually become  the  executioner  of  AsgilK  as  if  you  had  put  the 
rope  on  his  neckv  and  dismissed  him  from  the  world.  Whatever 
your  feelings  on  ^is  interesting  occasion  may  be  are  best  known 
to  yourself.  Within  the  grave  of  our  own  mind  lies  buried  the 
fate  of  Asgill.  He  becomes  the  corpse  of  your  will,  or  the  sar- 
yiver  of  your  justice*  Deliver,  up  the  one,  and  ydu  save  the 
other ;  withiiold  the  one,  and  the  other  dibs  by  your  choice. 

jDn  our  part  the  case  is  exceeding  plain ;  on  officer  ha$  hun 
Utken  from  his  confinement  and  murdered^  and  the  murderer  ik 
within  your  linee.  Tour  army  has  been  guilty  of  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  equal  cruelty,  but  they  have  been  rendered  equivocal^ 
and  sheltered  from  personal  detection.  Here  the  crime  is  fixed ; 
and  is  one  of  those  extmordinary  cases  which  can  neither  be  de* 
'iiied  nor  palliated,  and  to  which  the  custom  of  war  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  for  it  never  could  be  supposed  that  such  a  brutal  outrage 
would  eVer  be  committed.  It  is  an  original  in  the  history  of 
civilized  barbarians,  and  is  truly  British. 

On  your  part  you  are  accountahle  to  us  for  the  persona)  safety 
of  the  prisoners  within  your  walls.  Here  can  be  no  mistake ; 
they  can  neither  be  spies  nor  suspected  as  such ;  your  security  is 
not  endangeredt  nor  your  operations  subjected  to  miscarriage,  by 
men  immured  within  a  dungeon.  They  differ  in  every  circum* 
stance  from  men  in  the  field,  and  leave  no  pretence  for  severity 
of  punishment.  But  if  to  the  dismal  condition  of  captivity  with 
you,  must  be  added  the  constant  apprehensions  of  death ;  if  to 
be  imprisoned  is  so  nearly  to  be  entombed ;  and,  if  after  all,  the 
murderers  are  to  be  protected,  and  thereby  the  crime  encouraged, 
wherein  do  you  differ  from  Indians,  either  in  conduct  or  charactert 

We  can  have  no  idea  of  your  honor,  or  your  justice,  in  any 
future  transaction,  of  what  nature  it  may  be,  while  y*u  shelter 
within  your  lines  an  outrageous  murderer,  and  sacrifice  in  his 
stead  an  officer  of  your  own.  If  you  have  no  regard  to  us^  at 
least  spare  the  blood  which  it  is  your  duty  to  save.  Whether 
the  punishment  will  be  greater  on  him,  who,  in  this  case,  inno* 
cently  dies,  or  on  him  whom  sad  necessity  forces  to  retaliate,  Wi 
in  the  nicety  of  sensation,  an  undecided  question  ?     It  rests  with 
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700*10  prevent  the  sufierings  of  both.     Tou  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  give  up  the  murderer,  and  the  matter  ends. 

But  to  protect  him,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  to  patron&se  his  crimen 
and  to  trifle  it  ofTbj  frivolous  and  uumeaning.ihquiries,'  is  to  pro- 
mote it  There  is  no  declaration  you  can  make,  nor  promise 
you  can  give  that  will  obtain  credit.  It  is  the  man  and  not  the 
apology  that  is  demanded. 

Tou  see  yourself  pressed  on  all  sides  to  spare  the  life  of  your 
own  officer,  for  die  he  will  if  you  withhold  justice.  The  murder 
of  captain  Huddy  is  an  offence  not  to  be  borne  with,  and  there  is 
no  security  which  we  can  have,  that  such  actions  or  similar  ones 
shall  not  be  repeated,  but  by  makiBg  the  punishment  fall  upon 
yourselves.  To  destroy  the  last  security  of  captivity,  and  to  take 
the  unarmed,  the  unresisting  prisoner  to  private  and  sportive 
execution,  is  carrying  barbarity  too  high  for  silence.  The  evil 
must  be  put  tok  end  to ;  luid  the  choice  of  perscms  rests  with  you. 
But  if  your  attachment  to  the  guilty  is  stronger  than  to  the  inno- 
cent, you  invent  a  crime  that  must  destroy  your  character,  and  if 
the  cause  of  your  king  needs  to  be  so  supported,  for  ever  cease, 
%ir,  to  torture  our  remembrance  with  the  wretched  phrases  of 
British  honor,  British  generosity,  and  British  clemency. 

From  this  melancholy  circumstance,  learn,  sir,  a  lesson  of 
morality.  The  refugee^  are  nien  whom  your  predecessors  have 
instructed  in  wickedness,  the  better  to  fit  them  to  their  master's' 
purpose.-  To  make  them  useful,  they  have  made  them  vile,  and 
U^  consequence  of  their  tutored  villany  is  now  descending  on 
the  heads  of  their  encouragers.  They  have  been  trained  like 
hounds  to  the  scent  of  biood,  and  cherished  in  every  species  of 
dissolute  barbarity.  Their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  worn 
away  in  the  constant  habitude  of  repeated  infamy,  till,  like  men 
practised  in  execution,  they  feel  not  the  value  of  another's  life. 

The  task  before  yog,  though  painfull  is  not  difficult ;  give  up 
the  murderer,  and  save  your  officert  as  the  first  outset  of  a  neces- 
sary reformation. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Philadelphia^  May  31, 1782. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE. 

Mr  LORDf — A  speech,  which  has  heen  printed  \A  several  of  the 
British  and  New-Tork  newspapers,  as  cdmittg  from  your  lordshili. 
in  answer  to  one  from  the  duke  of  Richmond,  of  the  10th  of 
July  last,  contains  expr^dsiohs  aild  6]pin^on8  so  new  and  singular, 
and  so  enveloped  in  mysVerious  reasoning,  that  I  address  this 
puhlication  to  you,  for  the  pu^ose  of  giving  them  a  free  and 
candid  examination.  The  speech  that  I  allude  to  b  in  these 
words : 

**  His  lordsnip  said,  it  had  heen  mentioned  in  another  place, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  inconsistency.  To  clear  himself  of 
this,  he  asserted  that  he  still  held  the  same  principles  in  respect 
to  American  independence  which  he  at  first  imbibed.  He  had 
been,  and  yet  was  of  opinion,  whenever  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  acknowledgi^s  that  point,  the  sun  of  England's  glory  is 
set  forever.  Such  were  the  sentiments  he  possessed  on  a  former 
day,  and  such  the  sentiments  he  continued  to  hold  at  this  hour. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  tord  Chathaiin  as  well  as  many  other  able 
statesmen.  Other  noble  lords,  howevier,  thifik  differently ;  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  support  them,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
measure,  dissenting  from  the  idea ;  and  the  point  is  settled  for 
bringing  the  matter  into  the  full  discussion  of  parliament,  where  it 
will  be  candidly,  fairly,  and  impartially  debated.  The  indepen- 
dence of  America  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  England ;  and  that  'a 
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piaee  {Mitched  np  with  Francey  would  give  that  proud  enemy  the 
means  of  jet  trampling  on  this  country.  The  eun  of  England's 
glory  he  wished,  not  to  see  set  forever ;  he  looked  for  a  spark  at 
least  to  he  leA,  which  might  m  time  light  us  up  to  a  new  day. 
But  if  independence  was  to  be  granted,  if  parliament  deemed  that 
measure  prudent,  he  foresaw,  in  his  own  mind,  that  England  was 
undone.  He  wished  to  God  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  con- 
gress, that  he  might  plead  the  cause  of  that  coimtry  as  well  as  of 
this,  and  that  he  might  exercise  whatever  powers  he  possessed  as 
an  orator,  to  save  both  from  ruin,  in  a  conviction  to  congress, 
that,  if  their  independence  was  signed,  their  liberties  were  gone 
forever. 

**  Peace,  his  lordship  added,  was  a  desirable  object,  but  it  must 
be  an  honorable  peace,  and  not  an  humiliating  one,  dictated  by 
France,  or  insisted  on  by  America.  It  was  very  true,  that  this 
kingdom  was  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  impoverished  by 
war.  But  if  we  were  not  rich,  it  was  evident  that  France  was 
poor.  If  we  were  straitened  in  our  finances,  the  enemy  were 
exhausted  in  their  resources.  This  was  a  great  empire  ;  it 
abounded  with  brave  men,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  fight  in  a 
conunon  cause ;  the  language  of  humiliation  should  not,  there* 
fore,  be  the  language  of  Great  Britain.  His  lordship  said,  that 
he  was  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  those  expressions  going  to 
America.  There  were  numben,  great  numbera  there,  who  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  iq  respect  to  that  countiy  being  de- 
pendant on  this,  and  who,  with  his  lordship,  perceived  ruin  and 
independence  linked  together*" 

Thus  far  the  speech  ;  on  which  I  remark — That  his  lordship 
is  a  total  stranger  to  the  mind  and  sentiments  of  America ;  that  he 
has  wrapped  himself  up  in  fond  delusion,  that  something  less 
than  independence,  may,  under  his  administration,  be  accepted  ; 
and  he  wishes  himself  sent  to  congress,  to  prove  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  doctrines,  which  is,  that  independence^  the  sub 
limest  of  all  human  conditions,  is  loss  of  liberty. 

In  answer  to  which  we  may  say,  that  in  order  to  know  what  the 
contrary  word  dependance  means,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to 
Ihose  years  of  severe  humiliation,  when  the  mildest  of  all  petitions 
coult}  obtain  no  other  notice  than  the  haughtiest  of  ail  insults  ; 
9nd  when  the  base  terms  of  unconditional  submission  were  de- 
pmndedy    or   myjtstipguishable  deslniction  threatened.      It  is 
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nothing  to  tis  that  (he  ministiy  hare  been  changed,  for  the?  nay 
be  changed  again^  The  gailt  of  a  government  Is  ^  crime  of  a 
whole  country ;  aa4  the  nation  tfiat  can,  though  J^ut  form  moment 
think  and  act  ^»  England  hqa  done,  can  never  afterwards  be  be- 
lieved or  truited.  There  are  casea  in  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  restore  character  ta  Kfoy  aa  it  is  to  recover  the  dea^.  It  is  a 
phenix  that  can  expire  but  oncOi  and  from  whose  ashes  there  is  no 
resurreotiott.  6<»ne  oifencee  are  of  such  a  slight  compositioB, 
that  they  reach  no  ^further  than  die  tecpperi  and  are  created  or 
cured  bja  thought  But  the  sin  id  finghuid  hae  struck* the  hean 
of  America,  and  nature  has  not  left  in  our  power  to  sav  we  can 
forgive. 

Your  lordship  wishes  for  an  opportuni^  to  plead  before  con- 
gress the  eatwe  of  Emgktad  and  ^Bt^urica^  and  to  Mwe,  as.jou  say, 
both  from  ruin. 

That  the  countryt  which,  for  more  than  seveil  years  has  sought 
our  destructioil,  should  now  cringe  to  solicit  our  protection,  is 
adding  the  wrelchedneas  of  disgrace  to  the  misery  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  if  England  has  the  least  spark  of  supposed  honor  left, 
that  spark  must  be  darkened  by  asking,  and  extinguished  by  re- 
ceiving, the  smallest  fovor  from  America ;  for  the  criminai  who 
owes  his  life  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  injured,  ia  more 
executed  by  the  Hving,  than  he  who  dies. 

But  a  thousand  pleadings,  even  from  your  lordship,  can  have  no 
effect.  Honor,  interest,  and  eveiy  sensation  of  the  heart,  would 
plead  against  you.  We  are  a  people  who  think  not  as  you  think ; 
and  ifvhat  is  equally  true,  you  cannot  feel  as  we  feel.  The  situa- 
tions of  the  two  countries  Are  exceedingly  different  Ours  has 
been  ^e  seat' of  war ;  yours  has  seen  nothing  of  it  The  most 
wanton  destruction  has  been  committed  in  our  sight ;  the  most 
insolent  barbarity  has  beenlicted  on  our  feelings.  We  can  look 
round  and  see  the  remains  of  burnt  and  destroyed  houses,  once 
the  fair  fruit  of  hard  industry,  and  now  the  striking  monuments  of 
British  brutality.  We  walk  over  die  dead  whom  we  loved,  in 
every  part  of  America,  and  remember  by  whom  they  fell.  There 
is  scarcely  a  village  but  brings  to  life  some  -melancholy  thought, 
and  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  suffered,  and  of  those  we  have 
lost  by  the  inhumanity  of  Britain.  A  thousand  images  arise  to 
us,  which,  from  situation,  you  cannot  see,  and  are  accompanied 
by  as  many  ideas  which  you  cannot  know ;  and  therefore  your 
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supposed  system  of  reasoniog  would  apply  to  nothiog,  and  all 
your  expectations  die  of  themselves. 

The  question  whether  England  shdl  ac<;ede  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  ^nd  which  your  lordship  says  is  to  undergo  a 
parliamentary  diacusaionY  is  so  very  simple,  and  composed  of  so 
iew  cases,  that  it  scarysely  needs  a  debate. 

It  is  the  only  way  out  of  an  expensive  aod  ruinous  war,  which 
has  no  object,  and  without  which  acknowledgment  there  can  be 
BO  peace* 

But  your  lordship  says,  i}u  wok  of  Great  Britain  wiU  $et  wken- 
ever  $he  acknawiedgee  the  independence  of  America. — ^Whereas 
the  metaphor  would  have  been  strictly  just,  to  have  Xed  the  sun 
wholly  out  of  the  figure,  and  have  ascribed  her  not  acknowledging 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

But  the  expression,  if  true,  is  the  greatest  confession  of  dis- 
grace that  could  be  made,  and  furnishes  America  with  the  highest 
notions  of  sovereign  independent  importance.  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume,  about  the  year  1776,  made  use  of  an  idea  of  much  the 
same  }^iadf^IUlinqui$h  America  I  says  he — What  ie  it  but  (o 
deeire  a  giant  to  ehrink  spontaneously  into  a  dwarf, 

Alas !  are  those  people  wlio  call  themselves  Englishmen,  of  so 
tittle  internal  consequence,  that  when  Anieiica  is  gone,  or  shuts 
her  eyes  upon  them,  their  sun  is  set,  they  can  shine  no  more,  but 
grope  about  in  obscurity,  and  contract  into  insignificant  animals  1 
Waa  America,  then,  the  giant  of  the  empire,  and  England  only 
her  dwarf  in  waiting  7  {s  the  c^se  so  strangely  altered,  that  those 
who  once  thought  we  could  not  live  without  them,  are  now  brought 
to  declare  that  |hey  ciMinot  exist  without  us  7  Will  they  tell  to  the 
world,  and  that  from  their  first  minister  of  state,  that  America  is 
their  all  in  all ;  that  it  is  by  her  importance  only  that  they  can  live, 
and  breathe,  and  have  a  being  ?  Will  they,  who  long  since  threat- 
ened to  bring  us  to  their  feet,  bow  themselves  at  ours,  and  own 
that  without  us  they  art  not  a  nation  ?  Are  they  become  so  un- 
qualified to  debate  on  independence,  that  they  have  lost  all  idea  of 
it  themselves,  and  are  calling  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  of 
America  to  cover  their  insignificance  7  Or,  if  America  is  lost,  is 
it  manly  to  sob  over  it  like  a  child  for  its  rattle,  and  invite  the 
laughter  of  the  world  by  declarations  of  disgrace  ?  Surely,  a 
more  consistent  line  of  conduct  would  be  to  bear  it  without  com- 
plaint ;  and  to  show  that  England,  without  America,  can  preserve 
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her  iiidependencef  and  a  suitable  rank  with  other  European 
powers.  Tou  were  not  contented  while  you  had  her,  and  to  weep 
for  her  now  is  childish. 

But  lord  Shelburne  thinks  something  may  yet  be  done.  What 
that  something  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  a  matter  in 
obscurity.  By  arms  there  is  no  hope*.  The  experience  of  nearly 
eight  years,  with  the  expense  of  an  hundred  million  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  the  loss  of  two  armies,  must  positively  decide  that  point. 
Besides,  the  British  have  lost  their  interest  in  America  with  the 
disaffected.  Every  part  of  it  has  been  tried.  There  is  no  new 
scene  lefl  for  delusion  :  and  the  thousands  who  have  been  ruined 
by  adhering  to  them,  and  have  now  to  quit  the  settlements  which 
they  had  acquired,  and  be  conveyed  like  transports  to  cultivate 
the  deserts  of  Augustine  and  Nova-Scotia,  has  put  an  end  to  all 
further  expectations  of  aid. 

If  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  people  of  England,  what  have 
they  to  console  themselves  with  for  the  millions  expended  t  Or, 
what  encouragement  is  there  leA  to  continue  throwing  good 
money  afler  bad  ?  America  can  carry  on  the  war  for  ten  years 
longer,  and  all  the  charges  of  government  included,  for  less  than 
you  can  defray  the  charges  of  war  and  government  for  one  year. 
And  I,  who  know  both  countries,  know  well,  that  the  people  of 
America  can  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense  much  better 
than  the  people  of  England  can.  Besides,  it  is  their  6wn  estates 
and  property,  their  own  rights,  liberties  and  government,  that  they 
are  defending ;  and  were  they  not  to  do  it,  they  would  deserve  to 
lose  all,  and  none  would  pity  them.  The  fault  would  be  their  own, 
and  their  punishment  just. 

The  British  army  in  America  care  not  how  long  the  war  lasts. 
They  enjoy  an  easy  and  indolent  life.  They  fatten  on  the  folly 
of  one  country  and  the  spoils  of  another ;  and,  between  their 
plunder  and  their  pay,  may  go  home  rich.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  laboring  farmer,  the  working  tradesman,  and  the 
necessitous  poor  in  England,  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  goes  day 
after  day  to  feed,  in  prodigality  and  sloth,  the  army  that  is  robbing 
both  them  and  us.  Removed  from  the  eye  of  that  country  that 
supports  them,  and  distant  from  the  government  that  employs 
them,  they  cut  and  carve  for  themselves,  and  there  is  none  to  call 
them  to  account. 
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But  England  will  be  ruined,  says  lord  Shelbume,  if  America  is 
independent 

Then,  I  say,  is  England  already  ruined,  for  America  is  already 
independent :  and  if  lord  Shelbume  will  not  allow  this,  he  imme- 
diately denies  the  fact  which  he  infers.  Besides,  to  make  Eng- 
land the  mere  creature  of  America,  is  paying  too  great  a  compli- 
ment to  us»  and  too  little  to  himself. 

But  the  declaration  is  a  rhapsody  of  inconsistency.  For  to 
say,  as  lord  Shelbume  has  numberless  times  said,  that  the  war 
against  America  is  rainous,  and  yet  to  continue  the  prosecution 
of  that  ruinous  war  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  min,  is  a  language 
which  cannot  be  understood.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  see  how 
the  independence  of  America  is  to  accomplish  the  rain  of  Eng- 
land after  the  war  is  over,  and  yet  not  affect  it  before.  America 
cannot  be  more  independent  of  her,  nor  a  greater  enemy  to  her, 
hereafter  than  she  now  is  ;  nor  can  England  derive  less  advan- 
tages from  her  than  at  present :  why  then  is  rain  to  follow  in  the 
best  state  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the  worst  ?  And  if  not  in  th«» 
worst,  why  is  it  to  follow  at  all  7 

That  a  nation  is  to  be  rained  by  peace  and  commerce,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  a-year  less  expenses  than  before,  is  a 
new  doctrine  in  politics.  We  have  heard  much  clamor  of  na- 
tional savings  and  economy  •  but  surely  the  trae  economy  would 
be,  to  save  the  whole  charge  of  a  silly,  foolish,  and  headstrong 
war  ;  becliuse,  cbmpared  with  this,  all  other  retrenchments  are 
baubles  and  trifles. 

but  is  it  possible  that  lord  Shelbume  can  be  serious  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  least  adveuntage  can  be  obtained  by  arms,  or  that  any 
advantage  can  be  equal  to  the  expense  or  the  danger  of  attempting 
it?  Will  not  the  capture  of  one  army  after  another  satisfy  him, 
must  all  become  prisoners  ?  Must  England  ever  be  the  sport  of 
hope,  and  the  victim  of  delusion  ?  Sometimes  our  currency  was 
to  fail ;  another  time  our  army  was  to  disband  :  then  whole  pro- 
vinces were  to  revolt.  Such  a  general  said  this  and  that, ;  an 
other  wrote  so  and  so  ;  lord  Chatham  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
lord  somebody  else  of  another.  To-day  20,000  Russians  and 
20  Russian  ships  of  the  line  were  to  come ;  to-morrow  the 
empress  was  abused  without  mercy  or  decency.  Then  the 
emperor  of  Germany  was  to  be  bribed  with  a  million  of  money, 
and  Ihe  kmg  of  Prassia  was  to  do  wonderful  things.     At  one  tine 
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it  waSf.Lo  here!  and  then  it  was,  Lo  therie!  Sometimes  this 
power,  and  Sometimes  that  power,  was  to  engage  in  the  war,  just 
ias  if  the  whole  world  was  as  mad  and  foolish  as  Britain.  And 
thus,  from  year  to  jear,  has  every  straw  heea  catched  at,  and 
every  Will -with-a- wisp  led  them  a  new  dancd. . 

This  year  a  still  newer  folly  is  to  take  place.  Lord  Shelhnme 
wishes  to  be  sent  to  congress,  and  he  thinks  that  something  may 
be  done. 

Are  not  the  repeated  declarations  of  congress*,  and  which  all 
America  supports,  that  they  will  not  even  hear  aiiy  proposals 
whatever;  until  the  unconditional  and  unequivocal  independence 
of  America  is  recognised  ;  are  not,  I  say,  these  decll&ralions 
answer  enough  t 

But  for  England  to  receive  any  thing  from  America  now,  after 
so  many  insults;  injuries  ftnd  ioutniges,  acted  towards  iis,  would 
show  Such  a  spirit  of  meanness  in  her,  that  we  could  not  but  de- 
spise her  for  accepting  it.  And  so  for  from  lord  Siielburae's 
coming  here  to  solicit  it,  it  would  be  the  greatest  disgrace  we 
could  do  them  t6  offer  it.  England  would  appoar  a  wretch 
indeed,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  ask  or  owe  any  thing  to  the  bounty 
of  America.  Has  not  the  name  of  Englishman  blots  enough 
upon  it,  without  inventing  more  ?  Even  Lucifer  would  soani  to 
reign  in  heaven  by  (Seniliisioh,  and  yet  ail  Eflglishihan  can  cre<^p 
for  only  an  entrance  into  America.  Or,  has  a  land  of  liberty  so 
many  charms,  that  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  it  is  better  than  to  be 
an  English  minister  of  state  ? 

But  what  can  this  expected  something  be  t  Or,  if  obtained^ 
what  can  it  amount  to,  but  new  disgraces,  contentions  and  quar- 
rels ?  The  people  of  America  have  for  years  accustomed  them- 
selves to  think  and  speak  so  freely  and  contemptuously  of 
English  authority,  and  the  inveteracy  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a 
person  invested  with  any  authority  from  thkt  country,  and 
attempting  to  exercise  it  here,  would  have  the  life  of  a  toad  under 
a  harrow.  They  would  look  on  him  as  an  interloper,  to  whom 
their  compassion  permitted  a  residence.  He  would  be  no  more 
than  the  Mungo  of  a  farce  ;  and  if  he  disliked  that,  he  must  set 
off.  It  would  be  a  station  of  degradation,  debased  by  our  pity^ 
and  despised  by  our  pride,  and  would  place  Englarul  in  a  mor^ 
contemptible  situation  than  any  she  has  yet  *been  in  during  the 
war.    We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  ourselves,  ever  to  tUnk  of 
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JDg  again  flie  ]ea«t  obedience  to  outlaodisb  authority ;  and 
for  a  thousand  reasone,  England  would  be  the  last  country  in  the 
world  to  yield  it  to.  She  baa  been  treacberoua*  and  we  know  it. 
Her  ehancter  i«  gone,  and  we  have  seen  the  funeral. 

Surely  she  loves  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  drink  the  cup 
of  contention,  or  she  would  not  now  think  of  minglaog  her  affairs 
with  those  of  America.  It  would  be  like  a  Cbolish  dotard  taking 
to  his  arms  the  bride  that  despiies  him|  or  who  has  placed  on  his 
head  the  ensigns  of  her  disgust.  It  is  kissing  the  hand  that  boxes 
his  ears,  and  proposing  to  renew  the  ezebaiige.  The  thought  is 
as  servile  as  ^  war  is  wicked,  and  ahewn  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama  lo  be  as  inconsistent  as  the  first 

As  America  is  gone,  die  only  net  of  manhood  is  to  let  her  go. 
Tour  lordship  had  no  hand  in  the  aepamtion,  and  you  will  gain  no 
honor  by  temporising  politics.  Besides,  there  is  something  so 
exceedingly  whimsical,  unsteady,  and  even  insincere  in  the  present 
conduct  of  England,  that  she  exhibils  herself  in  the  most  dis- 
honorable cotors. 

On  the  second  of  August  last,  general  Carleton  and  admiral 
Digby  wrote  to  general  Washington  in  these  words : 

**  The  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  27th  of 
February  last,  has  been  placed  in  your  excellency's  hands,  and 
intimations  given  at  the  same  time  that  fiitdier  pacific  measures 
were  likely  to  follow.  Since  which,  until  tfie  present  time,  we 
have  had  no  direct  commnnications  with  England ;  but  a  mail  is 
now  arrived,  which  brings  us  very  important  infonnatioo.  We 
are  acquainted,  sir,  hy  authority^  that  negotjalions  for  a  general 
peace  have  already  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  Grenville 
is  invested  with  full  powers  to  treat  widi  all  the  patties  at  war,  and 
is  now  at  Paris  in  execution  of  Ins  comnussion.  And  we  are  fur- 
ther, sir,  made  acquainted,  that  ku  meyeety^  in  order  to  remove  any 
obetacUe  to  thai  peace  which  he  so  mrdetUly  wiehee  to  reetore^  ha$ 
commanded  hie  minietere  io  dired  Mr.  Gfrsnvttts,  thai  the  inde^ 
pendenee  of  the  Thirteen  United  Provincee^  ehould  he  proposed 
by  him  in  ^  first  instance^  instead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a 
general  treoly." 

Now,  taking  your  present  measures  into  view,  and  comparing 
ihem  with  the  declamtion  in  this  letter,  pray  what  is  the  word  of 
your  king,  or  his  ministers,  or  the  parliament,  good  for  7  Must 
we  not  look  upon    you  as  a  confederated  body  of   faithless, 
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tieacherous  men,  whose  assurances  are  fraud,  and  their  language 
deceit  ?  What  opinion  can  we  possibly  form  of  you,  but  that  you 
are  a  lost,  abandoned,  profligate  nation,  who  sport  even  with  your 
own  character,  and  are  to  be  held  by  nothing  but  the  bayonet  or 
the  haltor  7 

To  say^  after  this,  thai  the  9un  of  Greal  Britain  will  6e  $ei 
whenever  she  aeknowledgea  the  independence  of  America^  when 
the  not  doing  it  is  the  unqualified  lie  of  government,  caa  be  no 
other  than  the  language  of  ridicule,  the  jargon  of  inconsistency. 
There  were  thousands  in  America  who  predicted  the  ddusion, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  a  trick  of  treachery,  to  take  us  from  our 
guard,  and  draw  off  our  attention  frqm  the  only  system  of  finance, 
by  which  we  can  be  called,  or  deserve  to  be  called,  a  sovereign, 
independent  people.  The  fraud,  on  your  part^  might  be  wordi 
attempting,  but  the  sacrifice  to  obtain  it  is  too  faighk 

There  are  others  who  credited  the  assurance,  because  they 
thought  it  impossible  that  men  who  had  their  characters  to  estab- 
hsh,  would  begin  it  with  a  lie.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  by 
the  former  ministry  was  savage  and  horrid :  since  which  it  has 
been  mean,  trickish,  and  delusive.  The  one  went  greedily  into 
the  passion  of  revenge,  the  other  into  the  subtleties  of  low  con- 
trivance ;  till,  between  the  crimes  of  both,  there  is  scarcely  left  a 
man  in  America,  be  he  whig  or  tory,  who  does  not  despise  or  de- 
test the  conduct  of  Britain. 

The  management  of  lord  Shelbume,  whatever  may  be  his 
views,  is  a  caution  to  us,  and  must  be  to  the  world,  never  to  re^ 
gard  British  assurances.  A  perfidy  so  notorious  cannot  be  hid» 
It  stands  even  in  the  public  papers  of  New-York,  with  the  names 
of  Carieton  and  Digby  affixed  to  it.  ,  It  is  a  proclamation  that  the 
king  of  England  is  not  to  be  believed;  that  the  spirit  of  lying  is 
the  governing  principle  of  the  ministry.  It  is  holding  up  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  house  of  commons  to  public  infamy,  and  warning  all 
men  not  to  credit  them.  Such  are  the  consequences  which  lord 
Shelbume's  management  has  brought  upon  his  country. 

After  the  authorized  declarations  contained  in  Carleton  and 
Digby*s  letter,  you  ought,  from  every  motive  of  honor,  policy  and 
prudence,  to  have  fulfilled  them,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
event.  It  was  the  least  atonement  that  you  could  possibly  make 
to  America,  and  the  greatest  kindness  you  could  do  to  yourselves : 
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for  you  will  save  millions  by  a  general  peace,  and  you  will  lose  as 
many  by  continuing  the  war. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  29, 1782. 


P.  S.  The  manuscript  copy  of  this  letter  is  sent  your  lord- 
sbip,  by  the  way  of  our  head-quarters,  to  New-Tork,  inclosing  a 
late  pamphlet  of  mine,  addressed  to  the  abbe  Raynal,  which  will 
serve  to  give  your  lordship  some  idea  of  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  America. 

0.  S. 
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*'  The  times  that  tried  men's  souls,''*  are  over-— and  the  great- 
est and  completest  revolution  the  world  ever  knew,  gloriovalj 
and  happily  accomplished. 

But  to  pass  from  the  extremes  oi  danger  to  safety — ^from  the 
tumult  of  war  to  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  though  sweet  in  con- 
templation, requires  a  gradual  composure  of  the  senses  to  receive 
it.  Even  calmness  has  the  power  of  stunning,  when  it  opens  too 
instantly  upon  us.  The  long  and  raging  hurricane  that  should 
cease  in  a  moment,  would  leave  us  in  a  state  rather  of  wonder 
than  enjoyment ;  and  some  moments  of  recollection  must  pass, 
before  we  could  be  capable  of  tasting  the  felicity  of  repose. 
There  are  but  few  instances,  in  which  the  mind  is  fitted  for  sud- 
den transitions  :  it  takes  in  its  pleasures  by  reflection  and  compa- 
rison, and  those  must  have  time  to  act,  b^fore  the  relish  for  new 
scenes  is  complete. 

In  the  present  case— the  mighty  magnitude  of  the  object— die 
various  uncertainties  of  fatts  it  has  undergone-^the  numerous  and 
complicated  dangers  we  have  sufiered  or  escaped — the  eminence 
we  now  stand  on,  and  the  vast  prospect  before  us,  must  all  con- 
spire to  impress  us  with  contemplation. 

To  see  it  in  our  power  to  make  ^  vorld  happy — to  teach  man- 
kind the  art  of  being  so— to  exhibit,  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe, 
a  character  hitherto  unknown — and  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  new 
creation  intrusted  to  our  hands,  are  honors  that  command  reflec- 
tion, and  can  neither  be  too  highly  estimated,  nor  too  gratefully 
received. 

'  #  •«  Theie  are  the  times  that  try  men**  touia."   The  Criaa  No.  L  poblisfaad 
December,  1776. 
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In  this  paiise  then  of  recollection — while  4he  storm  is  ceasing, 
and  the  long  agitated  mind  vibrating  to  a  rest,  let  us  look  back  on 
the  scenes  we  have  passed,  and  learn  from  exoerience  what  is  yet 
'  to  be  done. 

Never,  I  say,  had  a  country  so  many  openings  to  happiness  as 
this.  Her  setting  out  in  life,  Hke  the  rising  of  a  fair  morning, 
was  unclouded  and  promising.  Her  cause  was  good.  Her  prin- 
ciples just  and  liberal.  Her  temper  serene  and  firm.  Her  con- 
duct regulated  by  tiie  nicest  steps,  and  every  Aing  about  her  wore 
the  mark  of  honor.  It  is  not  every  country  (perhaps  there  ia 
not  another  in  the  world)  that  can  boast  so  fair  an  origin.  Even 
^  first  settlement  of  America  corresponds  with  the  character  of 
the  revolution.  Rome,  once  the  proud  mistress  of  Uie  universe, 
was  originally  a  band  of  ruffians.  Plunder  and  raping  made  her 
rich,  and  her  oppression  of  millions  made  her  great.  But  Ame- 
rica need  never  be  ashamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor  relate  the  stages 
by  which  she  rose  lo  empire. 

The  remembrance,  then,  of  what  is  past,  if  it  operates  rightly, 
must  inspire  her  with  the  most  laudable  of  all  ambition,  that  of 
adding  to  the  fair  fame  she  began  with.  The  worid  has  seen  her 
great  in  adversity.  Struggling,  without  a  thought  of  yieldmg, 
beneath  accumulated  difficulties.  Bravely,  nay  proudly,  encoun- 
tering distress,  and  rising  in  resolution  as  the  storm  increased. 
All  this  is  justly  due  to  her,  for  her  fortitude  has  merited  the  cha- 
racter. Let,  then,  the  world  see  that  she  can  bear  prosperity  : 
and  that  her  honest  virtue  in  time  of  peace,  is  equal  to  the  bravest 
virtue  in  time  of  war. 

She  is  now  descending  to  the  scenes  pf  quiet  and  domestic  life. 
Not  beneath  the  cypress  shade  of  diseppointment,  but  to  enjoy 
in  her  own  land,  and  under  her  own  vine,  the  sweet  of  her  labors, 
and  the  reward  of  her  toil.— In  this  situation,  may  she  never 
forget  thai  4  fair  national  reputation  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
independence.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  th&t  wins  upon  the 
world,  and  makes  even  enemies  civil. — That  it  gives  a  dignity 
which  is  oflen  superior  to  power,  and  commands  reverence  where 
pomp  and  splendor  fail. 

It  would  be  a  circumstance  ovor  to  be  lamented  and  never  %q 
be  forgotten,  were  a  single  blot,  from  any  cause  whatever,  sufier- 
od  (o  fall  on  a  revolution,  which  to  the  end  of  time  must  be  an 
honor  to  the  age  that  accomplished  it :  and  which  has  contributed 
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raqre  to  enlighten  ihe  world,  a&d  diffiise  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberalitj  among  Biankind«  than  a^xy  human  event  (if  this  may  be 
ealled  one)  that  ever  preceded  it« 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  calamities  of  a  long  oontimied 
war,  that  it  unhinges  the  mind  firora  those  nice  sensations  wbic|^ 
at  other  times  appear  so  amiable.  The  eontinual  spectacle  of 
wo  blunts  the  finer  feelings*  and  the  necessitjr  of  bearing  with  the 
aightf  renders  it  familiar.  In  like  manner,  are  msoy  of  the  moni 
pbliga^iof^s  of  society  weakened,  till  the  eastom  of  aoting  by  n^ 
pessity  becomes  an  apology,  where  it  is  truly  a  crime.  Tet  lei 
but  a  natim  conoeiTQ  nghtty  of  its  character,  and  it  will  be 
chastely  ji|St  UK  protectmg  it.  None  ever  began  with  a  fairer  than 
America,  and  none  ean  ^  Moder  a  greater  obligation  to  pre* 
serve  it* 

The  debt  which  America  has  contracted,  compared  with  the 
cause  she  has  gained,  and  the  advantages  to  flow  from  it,  ou^ 
scarcely  to  be  iqentioqed.  She  has  it  in  her  choice  to  do,  and  ta 
live  as  happily  as  she  pleases.  The  world  is  in  her  hands.  She 
has  no  foreign  pow^r  to  i|io||Qp5>li^e  her  c^mmerce^  perplex  h^ 
legislation,  or  control  her  prosperiqr.  The  stn^le  is  over,  which 
must  one  day  have  happened,  andt  p^rtiaps,  never  could  have 
happened  at  a  better  time.*    And  instead  of  a  don^ioooring  mf^ 


*  That  the  rerohitnii  bef^aa  at  the  exaet  period  of  time  beat  fitted  to  Che 
purpose,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  event^-^JBut  the  great  hin^  on  which 
the  whole  machine  turned,  is  the  Union  of  the  States :  and  this  union  was 
naturally  produoed  bjr  the  inability  of  any  ena  state  to  support  itaeif  againal 
any  foreign  enemy  without  the  assistance  of  the  rest. 

Had  the  states  seTerally  been  less  able  than  they  were  when  the  war  beeaiiy 
their  united  strength  would  not  have  b^n  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  Uiey 
must  in  all  human  probability  have  failed. — And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  they 
severally  been  more  able,  ihey  mi^t  not  have  seen,  or,  what  ia  more,  might 
not  have  felt,  the  necessity  of  uniting :  and,  either  by  attempting  to  stand 
alone  or  in  small  confederacies^  would  have  been  separately  conquered. 

NoW|  as  we  cannot  see  a  tune  {U^d  many  years  nutt  peas  away  before  it 
can  arnve)  when  the  strength  of  any  one  state,  or  several  united,  cai)  be  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  present  United  States,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  eztr^DM 
difficulty  of  collectively  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  succeatfut  issue,  and  pre- 
serving oar  national  importance  in  the  world,  therefore,  from  the  experience 
we  have  had,  and  the  knowledge  we  have  gained,  we  must,  unleia  we  make 
a  waste  of  wisdom,  be  strongly  impressed  with  thfi  advantsige,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  mat  happy  union  which  h^  been  our  salvation, 
and  without  which  we  should  have  oeen  a  ruined  people. 

While  I  was  writine  this  note,  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  pflunphlet,  Common 
Saosa,  from  which  I  aluul  make  an  extract,  as  it  exactly  applies  to  the  oaa^^ 
It  is  as  follows : 

*'  I  have  never  met  with  a  man^  either  in  England  or  America,  who  hath 
not  oanfeiaad  it  aa  hia  opiaion  that  a  separation  between  the  counuies  would 
take  plaoe  one  time  or  otlier ;  and  these  is  no  ioatanco  in  whioh  we  have 
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ter,  Ab  hMP  gamed  ^n  ol/y,  ^irhose  exemplary  greatness,  and 
uiii?ena1  liboralitj,  have  extorted  a  confession  even  from  her 
enemies. 

With  die  blessings  of  peace,  independence,  and  an  universal 
commerce,  the  states,  individuiflly  and  collectively,  will  have  lei- 
sure and  opportunity  to  regulate  and  establish  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  calumny  to  throw  the 
least  reflection  on  their  honor.  Character  is  much  easier  kept 
than  recovered,  and  that  man,  if  any  such  there  be,  who,  from 
^nister  views,  or  littleness  of  eoul,  lends  unseen  his  hand  to  in- 
jure it»  contrives  a  wound  it  will  never  be  in  his  power  to  heal. 

As  we  have  esteblished  an  inheritance  for  posterity,  let  that  in- 
heritance descend,  with  every  mark  of  an  honorable  conveyance. 
The  little  il  will  cost>  compared  with  the  worth  of  the  states,  the 
greatness  of  the  object,  and  the  value  of  national  character,  will 
be  a  profitable  exchange. 

But  that  whioh  must  more  forcibly  strike  a  thoughtful,  pene- 
tn^ng  mind,  and  which  includes  and  renders  easy  all  inferior 
concerns,  is  the  UnUm  of  ih%  iSlalet.  On  this  our  great  national 
character  depen<fo.  Il  is  this  which  must  give  us  importance 
abroad  and  security  at  home.  It  is  through  this  only,  that  we 
are,  or  can  be  nationally  known  in  the  world ;  it  4s  ^o  fcg  of  the 
United  States  which  iBudeis  our  ships  and  commerce  safe  on  the 
seas,  or  in  a  foreign  porti  Our  Mediterranean  passes  must  be 
obtained  under  tiie  same  #fyte.  Ail  our  treaties,  whether  of  alli- 
ance, peace  or  commerce,  are  formed  under  &e  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  and  Europe  knows  us  by  no  other  name  or 
tide. 

The  division  of  the  empire  into  stales  is  for  our  t)%n  conve- 
BiODoe,  but  abroad  this  distinction  ceases.  The  eUairs  of  each 
eti^te  are  locaL  They  can  go  no  further  than  to  itself.  And 
were  dM  whole  worth  of  even  the  richest  of  them  expepded  in 

■hown  leas  judgment,  than  in  endeavoring  to  dMcriba,  whal  we  esll,  the  ripe* 
nese  or  fitness  of  the  continent  for  independence. 

•<  Aa  all  men  allow  the  metouiie^  and  differ  only  in  dieir  opinion  of  the 
time,  let  us,  in  order  to  remove  misttdtes,  take  a  general  survey  of  things,  and 
end«tvor,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  very  Xxmt,  But  we  need  not  to  go  far, 
the  inquiry  ceases  at  oaee,  Ibr,  Hnt  Hm4  ka$  found  %»,  The  general  ooncoiv 
rence,  the  glorious  union  of  all  things  prove  the  fact. 

•*  It  is  not  in  numbers,  but  in  a  union,  that  our  great  stren^h  lies.  The 
continent  ia  just  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  strea^:th«  in  which  no  single  colony  is 
kble  to  support  itself^  and  the  whole,  when  united,  can  accomplish  the  matter ; 
aad  sttlur  more  or  less  than  this,  might  be  &tal  in  its  effects.'' 
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revenue,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  sovereignty  against 
a  foreign  attack.  In  short.  We  have  no  other  national  sovereignty 
than  as  United  States.  It  would  even  be  fatal  for  us  if  we  had 
* — too  expensive  to  be  maintained,  and  impossible  to  be  support- 
ed. Individuals,  or  individual  slates,  may  call  th^selves  what 
they  please  ;  but  the  world,  and  especially  the  world  of  enemies, 
is  not  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the  whistling  of  a  name^  Sovereignty 
must  have  power  to  protect  tiU  the  parts  durt  compose  add  consti- 
tute it :  and  as  unitbd  statss  we  are  ^qual  to  the  importance 
of  the  title,  but  otherwise  we  are  not  Our  union,  wettand  wise- 
ly regulated  and  cemented,  is  the  cheapest  way  of  being  greal-^ 
the  easiest  way  of  being  powerfiitv  and  the  happiest- invention  in 
government  which  tlie  circumstances  of  Atiierica  c«n  admit  of.— ^ 
Because  it  collects  from  each  state,  that  which,  by  being  inade- 
quate, can  be  of  no  use  to  it,  and  forms  an  aggregate  that  serves 
for  all. 

The  states  of  Holland  are  in  unfortunate  instance  of  the  effects 
of  individual  sovereignty.  ^  Their  disjointed  cooditioQ  exposes 
them  to  numerous  intrigues,  losses,  calamities  and  enemies  ;  and 
the  almost  impossibility  of  bringing  their  measures  to  a  decision, 
and  that  decision  into  execution,  is  to  them,  and  would  be  to  us, 
a  source  of  endless  mrsfortuiie. 

It  is  with  confederated  states  as  with  individuals  in  society ; 
something  must  be  yielded  up  to  make  the  whole  s<ecure.  In  this 
view  of  things  we  gain  by  wh&t  we  give,  and  draw  an  aniiual  in- 
terest greater  than  the  capital. — ^I  ever  feel  myself  hurt  when  I 
hear  the  union,  that  great  paUadium  of  our  liberty  and  iafbty;  the 
least  irreverently  spoken  of.  It  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the 
constitution  of  America,  and  that  which  every  man  should  bo 
most  proud  and  tender  of.  Our  citizenship  in  the  United  Stated- 
b  our  national  character.  Our  citizenship  in  any  particular  state 
is  only  our  local  distinction.  By  the  latter  we  are  known  at 
home,  by  the  former  to  the  world.  Our  great  title  is  Americans 
—our  inferior  one  varies  with  the  place*. 

So  far  as  my  endeavors  could  go,  they  have  all  been  directed 
to  conciliate  the  affcictions,  unite  the  interests,  and  draw  and  keep 
the  mind  of  the  country  togeUier ;  atid  the  better  to  assist  in  this 
foundation  work  of  the  revolution,  I  have  avoided  all  places  of 
j^roiit  or  office,  either  in  the  state  I  live  in,  or  in  the  United  States  ; 
kept  myself  at  a  dbtance  from  all  parties  and  party  connexions^ 
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and  even  disregarded  all  private  and  inferior  concerns :  and  when 
we  take  into  view  the  gi^at.work  which  we  have  gone  through, 
and  feel,  as  we  ought  to  feel,  the  just  importance  of  it,  we  shall 
then  see,  that  the  little  wranglings  and  indecent  contentions  of 
personal  parley,  are  as  dishonorable  to  our  characters,  as  they  are 
injurious  to  our  repose. 

It  was  the  cause  of  America  that  made  me  an  author.  T^e 
force  with  which  it  struck  my  mind,  and  the  dangerous  condition 
the  country  appeared  to  me  in,  by  courting  an  impossible  and  an 
unnatural  reconciliation  with  those  who  were  determined  to  reduce 
her,  instead  of  striking  out  into  the  only  line  that  could  cement 
and  eave  her,  a  .nBci^ARATioK  of  indbfkndbnce,  made  it  im- 
possible for  me,  feeling  as  I  did,  to  be  silent :  and  if,  in  the  course 
of  more  than  seven  y^ars,  I  have  rendered  her  any  service,  I  have 
likewise  added  s6mething  to  the  reputation  of  literature,  by  freely 
and  disinterestedly  employing  it  in  the  great  cause  of  mankind, 
and  showing  that  ther^  may  be  genius  without  prostitution. 

Independience  always  appeared  to  me  practieablb  and  proba- 
ble ;  ^6lKded  thd  sentiment  of  the  country  dbuld  b^  formed  and 
aeld  to  the  object :  and  th6re  is  no  instance  in  the  world,  where 
a  people  so  extended,  and  wedded  to  former  habits  of  thinking, 
and  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  were  so  instantly  and 
effectually  pervaded,  by  a  turn  in  politics,  as  in  the  case  of  inde- 
pendence, and  mho  supported  their  opinion,  undiminished,  through 
iuch  a  succession  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  till  they  crowned  it 
with  succesff. 

But  as  the  l^centds  of  war  are  closed,  and  every  man  preparing 
for  home  and  happier  times,  I  therefore  take  my  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  most  sincerely  followed  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  through  all  its  turns  and  windings  :  and  whatever  countiy  I 
may  hereafter  be  in,  I  shall  always  feel  an  honest  pride  at  the 
Dart  I  have  taken  and  acted,  and  a  gratitude  to  nature  and  provi- 
dence for  putting  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  some  use  to  mankind. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
PhUadeiplwh  ^pril  19,  1783. 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERIOA. 

In  ^*  Riviiigton'a  New-Tork  6azeUe«'*  of  December  6tb,  is  t 
publicaUoOy  uoder  the  appearance  of  a  letter  from  London^  dated 
September  30th ;  and  ii  on  a  eubjeet  which  demands  the  attention 
of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  public  will  remember  that  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  £ngUnd  was  set  on  foot  last  springt  and 
that  until  the  said  treaty  could  be  completed,  a  bill  was  brot^Kht 
into  the  British  parliament  by  the  then  chancellor  of  the  excW 
quer*  Mr.  Pitt,  to  admit  and  legaliae  (as  the  case  then  required) 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  into  the  British  ports  and  do- 
minions. But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  completed* 
The  commercial  treaty  is  either  broken  off,  or  remains  as  it  began ) 
and  the  bill  in  parliament  has  been  thrown  aside.  And  In  lieu 
thereof,  a  selfish  system  of  English  politics  has  started  up,  cal- 
culated to  fetter  the  commerce  of  America*  by  engrossing  to 
England  the  carrying  trade  of  the  American  produce  to  the  West 
India  islands. 

Among  the  advocates  for  this  last  measure  is  lord  Sheffield,  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  Slates." 
The  pamphlet  has  two  objects  ;  the  one  is  to  allure  the  Ameri- 
cans to  purchase  British  manufactures  ;  and  the  o^er  to  spirit  up 
the  British  parliament  to  prohibit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  trading  to  the  West  India  islands. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  pamphlet,  though  in  some  parts  dex- 
terously written,  is  an  absurdity.  It  offends,  in  the  very  act  of 
endeavoring  to  ingratiate  ;  and  his  lordship,  as  a  politician,  ought 
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oot  to  have  suffered  the  two  objects  to  have  appeared  together. 
The  letter  alluded  to,  contains  extracts  from  the  pamphlet,  with 
high  encomiums  on  lord  Sheffield,  for  laboriously  endeavoring  (as 
the  letter  styles  it)  ^  to  show  the  mighty  advantages  of  retabing 
the  carrying  trade." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  in  England,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  in  American  ves- 
sels, has  been  prohibited  ;  and  all  intercourse,  except  in  British 
bottoms,  the  property  at^  and  navigated  by  British  subjects, 
out  off. 

That  a  country  has  a  right  to  be  as  foolish  as  it  pleases,  has 
been  proved  by  the  practice  of  Engluid  for  many  years  past :  in 
her  island  situation,  sequestered  from  the  worid,  riie  forgets  that 
her  whispers  are  heard  by  other  nations  ;  and  in  her  plans  of  poli- 
tics and  commerce,  she  seems  not  to  know,  that  other  votes  are 
necessary  besides  her  own.  America  would  be  equally  as  foolish 
as  Britain,  were  she  to  suffer  so  great  a  degradation  on  her  flag, 
and  such  a  stroke  on  the  freedom  of  her  commerce,  to  pass  with- 
out a  balance. 

Wn  admit  the  right  of  any  nation  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  v 
another  into  its  own  dominions,  where  there  are  no  treaties  to  the 
contrary ;  but  as  this  right  belongs  to  one  side  as  well  as  the 
other,  there  ia  always  a  way  lei)  to  bring  avarice  and  insolence  to 
reason. 

But  the  gromid  of  security  which  loni  Sheffield  (las  chosen  to 
erect  his  policy  upon,  is  of  a  nature  wbich  ought,  and  I  think 
must,  awaken,  in  every  American,  a  just  and  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional dignity.  Lord  Sheffield  appears  to  be  sensible,  that  in  ad- 
vising the  British  nation  and  parliament  to  engross  to  themselves 
so  great  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  America,  he  is  attempting 
pL  measure  wbich  cannot  succeed,  if  the  politics  of  the  United 
States  be  properly  directed  to  counteract  the  assumption. 

put,  says  he,  in  hts  pampMet,  ^*  It  wilt  be  a  long  time  before  the 
American  states  can  be  brought  to  act  as  a  nation,  neilher  are  they 
to  be  feared  as  such  by  us." 

"What  is  this  more  or  less  than  to  tell  us,  that  while  we  have  no 
national  system  of  commerce,  the  British  will  governiour  trade  by 
their  own  laws  end  proclamations  as  they  please.  The  quotation 
discloses  a  ^ru^  too  seriouf  to  be  overl^kefd,  ind  \po  mischieV'- 
ous  not  to  be  remedied. 
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Among  otiier  circumstances  which  led  them  to  thisT  discoveiy, 
none  could  operate  so  effectually  as  the  injudicious,  uncandid  and 
indecent  opposition  made  by  sundiy  persons  in  a  certain  state,  to 
the  recommendations  of  congress  last  winter,  for  an  import  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  It  could  not  but  explain  to  the  British  a  weak- 
ness in  the  national  power  of  America,  and  encourage  them  to 
,  attempt  restrictions  on  her  trade,  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  hazard.  Neither  is  there  any  state  in  the  unioo, 
whose  policy  was  more  misdirected  to  its  interest  than  the  state  I 
allude  to,  because  her  principal  support  is  the  carrying  trade, 
which  Britain,  induced  by  the  want  of  a  weU-centred  power  in  the 
United  States  to  protect  mid  secure,  is  now  attempting  to  take 
away.  It  fortunately  happened  (and  to  no  state  in  the  union 
more  than  the  state  in  question)  that  the  terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  on  before  the  opposition  appeared,  otherwise,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  if  the  same  idea  of  the  diminished  authority  of 
America  had  occurred  to  them  %t  that  tiipe  as  has  opcurred  to 
them  since,  but  they  would  have  made  the  same  grasp  at  the 
fisheries,  as  they  have  done  at  ^e  carrying  trade. 

It  is  surprising  that  an  authority  which  can  be  supported  with  so 
much  ease,  and  so  little  expense,  and  capable  of  such  extensive 
advantages  to  the  cquntry,  should  be  cavilled  at  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  it,  ^nd  whose  existence  as  a  people  de- 
pends upon  it.  But  this,  perhaps,  will  ever  be  the  case^,  till  some 
misfortune  awakens  us  into  reason,  and  the  instance  now  before 
us  is  but  a  gentle  beginning  of  what  America  must  expect,  unless 
she  guards  her  union  with  nicer  care  and  stricter  honor.  United, 
she  is  formidable,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  charge  a  nation 
can  be  so :  separated,  she  is  a  medley  of  individual  nothings, 
subject  to  the  sport  of  foreign  nations. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ingenuity  of  commerce  may  have 
found  out  a'  method  to  evade  and  supersede  the  intentions  of  the 
British,  in  interdicting  the  trade  with  the  West  India  islands. 
The  language  of  both  being  the  same,  and  their  custpms  well  uii> 
derstood,  the  vessels  of  one  country  may,  by  deception,  pass  for 
those  of  another*  But  this  wouU  be  a  practice  top  debasing  for 
a  sovereign  pf^W  to  stoop  to,  and  too  profligate  npt  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. An  illicit  trade,  under  any  shape  it  can  be  placed, 
cannot  he  oarried  on  without  a  violation  of  truth.  America  is 
now  sovereign  and  independent,  and  ought  to  conduct  her  afifiirs 
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in  a  regular  style  of  character.  She  has  the  same  right  to  say 
that  no  British  vessel  shall  enter  her  portti,  or  that  no  British  ma- 
nufactures shall  be  imported,  but  in  American  bottoms,  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  navigated  by  American  subjects,  as  Britain  has  to 
say  the  same  thing  respecting  the  West  Indies.  Or  she  may  lay 
a  duty  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  Iwi^nty  shillings  per  ton  (exclusive  of 
other  duties)  on  every  British  vessel  coming  from  any  port  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  she  is  not  admitted  to  trade,  the  said  tonnage 
to  continue  as  long  on  her  side  as  the  prohibition  cpptinues  on 
the  other. 

But  it  is  only  by  acting  in  union,  that  the  usfirpatioi^Q  pf  foreign 
nations  on  the  freedom  of  trade  can  be  counteracted,  and  secu- 
rity extended  to  the  commerce  of  America.  And  when  we  view 
a  flag,  which  to  the  eye  is  beautiful,  and  to  contemplate  its  rise 
and  origin  Inspires  a  sensation  of  sublime  <|p|ight|  our  national 
honor  must  unito  with  our  interest  to  prevent  injury  to  the  one,  or 
insult  to  the  other. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
ATew-Forib,  December  9,  1783.  • 
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PUBLIC  GOOD: 

nnro  ak  iXAMiirATioir  ivto  thx  claim  of  viroihia  to 
VACANT  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

AlTD  or  THE  KIOHT  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES  TO  THE  SAXI: 


TO  WHICH  !■  ADDSD 


PROPOSALS  POR  LAYING  OFF  A  NEW  STATE, 

TO  »E  APPLIED  AS  A   FUND  FOR   CARRTIVO  OV   TfUt  WAR,  OR 
REDEEMIirO  THE   VATIOHAL  DEBT. 


Written  in  1780. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  on  a  subject  hitheito  little  under- 
stood but  highly  interesting  to  the  United  States. 

Thej  contain  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Yirginia  to  the 
vacant  Western  territorj,  and  of  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  same  i  with  some  outlines  of  a  plan  for  laying  out  a  new 
state«  to  be  applied  as  a  fund«  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or 
redeeming  the  national  debt 

The  reader,  in  the  course  of  this  publication,  will  find  it  studi- 
ously plain,  and,  as  fiur  as  I  can  judge,  perfectly  candid.  What 
materials  I  could  get  at  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  in  a  clear 
line,  and  deduce  such  arguments  therefrom-  as  the  subject  re- 
quired. In  the  prosecution  of  it,  I  have  considered  myself  as 
an  advocate  for  the  right  of  the  states,  and  taken  no  other  liberty 
with  the  subject  than  what  a  counsel  would,  and  ought  to  do, 
m  behalf  of  a  client* 

I  freely  confess  that  the  respect  I  had  conceived,  and  still 
preserve,  for  the  character  of  Virginia,  was  a  constant  check 
upon  these  sallies  of  imagination,  which  are  flurly  and  advan«- 
tageously  indulged  against  an  enemy,  but  ungenerous  when 
against  a  friend. 

If  there  is  any  thing  I  have  omitted  or  mistaken,  to  the  injury 
of  the  intentions  of  Yirginia  or  her  claims,  I  shall  gladly  rectify 
it,  or  if  there  is  any  thing  yet  to  add,  should  the  subject  require 
it,  I  shall  as  cheerfuUy  undertake  it;  being  fully  convinced, 
that  to  have  matters  fairly  discussed,  and  properly  understood. 
ba  principal  means  of  preserving  harmony  and  peipetuating 
friendship. 

THE    AUTHOR 
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Whin  we  take  into  yiew  the  mutual  happioeas  and  united  in- 
terests of  the  states  of  America,  and  consider  the  vast  conse- 
quences to  arise  from  a  strict  attention  of  each,  and  of  all,  to 
every  thing  which  is  just,  raaaonable,  and  honorable ;  or  the  evils 
that  will  follow  from  an  inattention  to  those  principles ;  there 
cannot^  and  ought  not,  to  remain  a  doubt  but  the  gpyeming  rule 
of  right  and  of  mutual  good  must  in  all  public  cases  finally  pre- 
side. 

The  hand  of  providence  has  cast  us  into  one  common  lot«  and 
accomplished  the  independence  of  America,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  several  parts,  concumog  at  once  in  time,  manner 
and  circumstances.  No  superiority  of  interest,  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  induced  the  one,  more  than  the  other,  into  the  measure. 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  is  true,  might  foresee  tfiat  their  staple 
commodity,  tobacco,  by  being  no  longer  monopolized  by  Britain, 
would  bring  them  a  better  price  abroad :  for  as  the  tax  on  it 
in  England  was  treble  its  first  purchase  from  the  planter,  and  they 
being  now  no  longer  compelled  to  send  it  under  that  obligation, 
and  in  the  restricted  manner  they  formerly  were,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  article,  from  the  alteration  of  the  circumstances  of  trade, 
will,  and  daily  does,  turn  out  to  them  with  additional  advantages. 
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But  this  being  a  natural  consequence,  produced  by  tbat  common 
freedom  and  independence  of  which  all  are  partakers,  is  therefore 
an  advantage  they  are  entitled  to,  and  on  which  the  rest  of  the 
states  can  congratulate  them  without  feeling  a  wish  to  lessen,  hut 
rather  to  extend  it  To  contribute  to  the  increased  prosperity  of 
another,  by  the  same  means  which  occasion  our  own,  is  an  agree* 
able  reflection;  and  the  more  valuable  any  article  of  export 
becomes,  the  more  riches  will  be  introduced  into  and  spread  over 
the  continent 

^  Tet  this  is  an  advantage  which  those  two  states  derive  from  the 
independence  of  America^  syperior  |o  tht  total  circumstances  of 
the  rest ;  and  of  the  two  it  more  particularly  belongs  to  Virginia 
than  Maryland,  because  the  staple  comniodity  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Maryland  is  flour,  which,  as  it  is  an  article  tfiat  is  the  growth 
of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  cannot  obtain  a  foreign  market 
but  by  underaelling,  or  aft  least  by  limiting  it  to  the  current  price 
abroad.  But  tobacco  commands  its  own  price.  It  is  not  a  plant 
of  almost  universal  growth,  like  wheat.  There  are  but  few  soils 
and  climes  that  produce  it  to  advantage,  and  before  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  Tirginia  and  Maryland,  the  price  was  from  four  to  sixteen 
«hiiUngs  sterling  a  pound  in  England.* 

But  the  condition  of  the  vacant  western  territory  of  America 
makes  a  very  different  case  to  that  of  the  circumstances  of  trade  in 
any  of  the  states.  Those  yery  lands,  formed,  in  contemplation,  the 
fund  by  which  the  debt  of  America  would  in  the  course  of  years  be 
redeemed.  They  were  considered  as  the  common  right  of  all ; 
and  it  is  only  till  lately  that  any  pretension  of  claims  has  been 
made  to  the  contrary. 

That  difficulties  and  differences  will  arise  m  communities, 
ought  always  to  be  looked  for.  The  opposition  of  interests,  real 
or  supposed,  the  variety  of  judgments  ;  the  contrariety  of  temper; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  composition  of  man,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  is  tinctured  with  a  disposition  to  contend ;  but  in  his 
social  capacity  there  is  either  a  right,  which,  being  proved,  ter- 
minates the  dispute,  or  a  reasonableness  in  the  measure,  where 
no  direct  right  can  be  made  out,  which  decides  or  compromises 
the  matter. 


*  See  Sir  Dalby  ThoroM's  HiitoricaJ  Aoopuot  of  the  rise  and  growth  oT  tip 
West  India  Cofomes. 
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As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  word  rights  I 
wish  to  be  clearly  understood  in  my  definition  of  it.  There  are 
various  senses  in  which  this  terra  is  used,  and  custom  has,  in 
many  of  them,  afforded  it  an  introduction  contrary  to  its  true 
meaning.  We  are  so  naturally  inclined  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
offeree  to  our  own  case,  that  we  call  every  pretension,  however 
founded,  a  right ;  and  by  this  means  the  term  frequently  stands 
opposed  to  justice  and  reason. 

After  Theodore  was  elected  king  of  Corsica,  not  many  years 
ago,  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  natives,  for  their  own  convenience 
in  opposing  the  Genoese,  l^e  went  over  to  England,  run  liimself  in 
debt,^got  himself  into  jiiil,  and  on  his  release  therefrom,  by  the 
benefit  of  an  act  of  insolvency,  he  surrendered  up  what  he  called 
h%8  kingdom  of  Corsica,  as  a  part  of  his  personal  property,  for  the 
use  of  his  creditors ;  some  of  whom  may  hereaAer  call  this  a 
-  charter,  or  by  any  other  name  more  fashionable,  and  ground 
thereon  what  they  may  term  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  and  pro- 
perty of  Corsica.  But  does  not  justice  abhor  such  an  action  both 
in  him  and  them,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  a  rights  and  must 
not  laughter  be  excited  wl^erever  i(  is  told  ? 

A  right,  to  be  truly  so,  must  be  right  in  itself:  yet  many  things 
have  obtained  the  name  of  rights,  which  are  originally  founded  in 
wrong.  Of  this  kind  are  all  rights  by  mere  conquest,  power  or 
violence.  In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection  we  are  obliged  to 
allow,  that  the  mode  by  which  such  a  right  is  obtained,  is  not  the 
best  suited  to  that  spirit  of  universal  justice  which  ought  to  pre- 
side equally  over  all  mankind.  There  is  something  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  right,  that  we  wish  to  slip  over  as  easily  as 
possible,  and  say  as  httle  ^bput  as  can  be.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
right  founded  in  rights  the  mind  is  carried  cheerfully  into  the 
subject,  feels  no  compunction,  suffers  no  distress,  subjects  its 
sensations  to  no  violence,  nor  sees  tuiy  thing  in  its  way  which 
requires  an  artificial  smoothing. 

From  this  introduction  I  proceed  to  examme  into  the  claims  of 
Virginia ;  first,  as  to  the  right,  secondly,  as  to  the  reasonableness, 
and  lastly,  as  to  the  consequences. 

The  name,  Virginia^  originally  bore  a  different  meaning  to 
what  it  does  now.  It  stood  in  the  place  of  the  word  North- 
America,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  name  comprehensive  of  ail 

the  English  settlements  or  colonies  on  the  continent,  and  not 
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descriptive  of  any  one  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest.  All  to  dio 
southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  low  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
called  South-Virginia,  and  all  to  the  northward,  North-Virginia, 
in  a  similar  line  of  distinction,  as  we  now  call  the  whole  continent 
North  and  South  America.* 

The  first  charter  or  patent,  was  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  in  the  year  1583,  and  had  neither 
name  nor  bounds.  Upon  Sir  Walter's  return,  the  name  Virginia^ 
was  given  to  the  whole  country,  including  the  now  United  States. 
Consequently  the  present  Virginia,  either  as  a  province  or  state 
can  set  up  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  Western  territory  under  this 
patent,  and  Jhat  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  the  words  of  the 
patent  run  to  Sir  V/alUr  Raleigh^  and  such  persons  as  he  should 
nominate^  themselves  and  their  successors ;  which  is  a  line  of  suc- 
cession Virginia  does  not  pretend  to  stand  in ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  prior  question  would  arise,  namely,  who  are  to  be 
understood  by  Virginians  under  this  patent  {  and  the  lihswer  would 
be,  all  the  inhabitants  of  America,  from  New-England  to  Florida. 

This  patent,  therefore,  would  destroy  their  exclusive  clain^  and 
mvest  the  right  collectively  in  the  thirteen  states. 

But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  settlers  under  this 
patent,  partly  from  misconduct,  the  opposition  of  the  Indians,  and 
other  calamities,  discontinued  the  process,  and  the  patent  became 
extinct. 

After  this,  James  the  first,  who,  in  the  year  1602,  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  issued  a  new  patent,  which  I  come  next  to  describe. 

This  patent  differed  from  the  former  in  this  essential  point,  that 
it  had  limits,  whereas  the  other  had  none  :  the  former  was  intended 
to  promote  discoveries  wherever  they  could  be  made,  which 
accounts  why  no  limits  were  affixed,  and  this  to  settle  discoveries 
already  made,  which  likewise  assigns  a  reason  why  limits  should 
be  described. 

In  this  patent  were  incorporated  two  companies,  called  the 
South- Virginia  company,  and  the  North- Virginia  company,  and 
sometimes  the  London  company,  and  the  Plymouth  company. 

The  South-Virginia  or  London  company  was  composed  chiefly 
of  London  adventurers ;  the  North- Virginia  or  Plymouth  com- 
pany was  made  up  of  ad  venturers 'from  Plymouth  in  Devonshire 
and  other  persons  of  the  western  part  of  England. 

♦  Oldmixon'B  History  of  Virg:inia. 
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Though  they  were  not  to  (ix  together,  yet  they  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  places  of  settlement  any  where  on  the  coast  of 
America,  then  called  Virginia,  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  45 
degrees,  which  was  a  range  of  760  miles  :  the  south  company  was 
not  to  go  below  34  degrees,  nor  the  north  company  above  45 
degrees.  But  the  patent  expressed,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  their  choice,  each  was  to  become  limited  to  50  miles 
each  way  on  the  coast,  and  100  up  the  country ;  so  that  the  grant 
to  each  company  was  a  square  of  100  miles,  and  no  more. 
The  North-Virginia  or  Plymouth  company  settled  to  the  eastward, 
and  in  the  year  1614,  changed  the  name,  and  called  that  part  New- 
England.  The  South- Virginia  or  London  company  settled  near 
Cape  Henry. 

This  then  cannot  be  the  patent  of  boundless  extent,  and  that  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  limits  are  described,  namely,  a 
square  of  100  miles ;  and  secondly,  because  there  were  two  com- 
panies of  equal  rights  included  in  the  same  patent. 

Three  years  after  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  1609,  the  South- 
Virginia  company  applied  for  new  powers  from  the  crown  of 
England,  which  were  granted  them  in  a  new  patent,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  grant  enlarged  ;  and  this  is  the  charter  or  patent,  on 
which  some  of  the  present  Virginians  ground  their  pretension  to 
boundless  territory. 

The  first  reflection  that  presents  itself  on  this  enlargement  of 
the  grant  is,  that  it  must  be  supposed  to  bear  some  intended 
degree  of  reasonable  comparison  to  that  which  it  superseded. 
The  former  could  not  be  greater  than  a  square  of  one  hundred 
fniles ;  and  this  new  one  being  granted  in  lieu  of  that,  and  (hat 
within  the  Apace  of  three  years,  and  by  the  same  person,  James 
the  first,  who  was  never  famed  either,  for  profusion  or  generosity, 
cannot,  on  a  review  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  grant,  be 
supposed  a  very  extravagant, or  very  extraordinary  one.  If  a 
square  of  one  hundred  miles  was  not  sufficiently  large,  twice  that 
quantity  was  as  much  as  could  well  be  expected  or  solicited ;  but 
to  suppose  that  he,  who  had  caution  enough  to  confine  the  first 
grant  within  moderate  bounds,  should,  in  so  short  a  space  as  three 
years,  supersede  it  by  another  grant  of  many  million  times  greater 
extent,  is,  on  the  face  of  the  affair,  a  circumstantial  nullity. 

Whether  this  patent,  or  charter,  was  in  existence  or  not  at  &e 
time  the^revolution  commenced,  is  a  matter  I  shall  hereafter 
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speak  to,  and  confine  myself  in  this  place  to  the  limits  which  the 
said  patent  or  charter  lays  down.     The  words  are  as  follow : 

<•  Beginning  at  the  cape  or  point  of  iand  called  cape  or  point 
Comfort,  thence  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  northward  200 
tnil^s^  and  from  the  said  point  or  cape  Comfort,  all  along  the  sea 
coast  to  the  aouthtoard^  200  miles  ;  and  all  that  space  or  circuit 
of  land  lying  from  the  seacoast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid  up  into 
the  land  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwt»U* 

The  first  remark  I  shall  offer  on  the  words  of  this  grant  is,  that 
they  are  uncertain,  ohscure,  and  unintelligible,  and  may  be  con- 
strued into  such  A  variety  of  contradictory  meanings  as  to  leave  at 
last  no  meaning  at  all. 

Whether  the  two  hundred  miles  each  way  from  cape  Comfort, 
were  to  bd  on  a  straight  line,  or  ascertained  by  following  the 
indented  Utie  of  the  coast,  that  is,  ^  all  along  the  ieacoatt,^  in  and 
out  as  the  coast  lay,  cannot  now  be  fully  determined  ;  because, 
as  either  will  admit  of  supposition,  and  nothing  but  supposition 
can  be  produced,  therefore  neither  can  be  taken  as  positive. 
Thus  far  may  be  said,  that  had  it  been  intended  to  be  a  straight 
line,  th^  ^ord  straight  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  which  would 
have  made  the  matter  clear  4  but  as  no  infi^ence  can  be  well 
drawn  to  the  advantage  of  that  which  does  no^  appear,  against  that 
which  does,  therefore  the  omission  implies  negatively  in  favor  of 
the  coast-indented  line^  or  that  thO  400  miles  were  to  be  traced 
on  the  windings  of  the  coast,  that  is,  **  all  along  the  seacoast," 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  words  *<  ttest  and  northwesf^  is  still 
more  unintelligible.  Whether  they  mean  a  west  line  and  a  north- 
west line,  or  whether  they  apply  to  the  general  lyin^  of  the  land 
from  the  Atlantic,  without  regard  to  linest  cannot  again  be  deter- 
mined. But  if  they  are  supposed  to  mean  lines  to  be  run,  then  a 
new  difficulty  of  more  magnitude  than  all  the  rest  arises  ;  namely, 
from  which  end  of  the  extent  on  the  coast  is  the  west  line  and  the 
northwest  line  to  be  set  off*?  As  the  difference  in  the  contents  of 
the  grant,  occasioned  by  transposing  them>  is  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres  ;  and  either  includes  or  excludes  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  the  whole  thirteen  United  States  contain^ 

In  short,  there  is  not  a  boundary  in  this  grant  that  is  clear,  fixed 
and  defined.  The  coast  line  is  uncertain,  and  that  being  the  base 
on  which  the  others  are  to  be  formed,  renders  the  whole  uncertain. 
But  even  if  this  line  was  admitted,  in  either  shape,  the  other 
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boundaries  would  still  b^  on  supposition,  tm  it  might  be  said  there 
is  no  boundary  at  all,  and  consequently  no  charter ;  for  words 
which  describe  nothing  can  give  nothing. 

The  advocates  for  the  Virginia  claim,  laying  hold  of  these  am- 
biguities, have  explained  the  grant  thus : 

Four  hundred  miles  on  the  sea-coast,  ai|d  from  the  south 
point  a  west  line  to  the  great  South  sea,  and  from  the  north  point  a 
northwest  line  to  the  said  south  sea.  The  figure  which  these  lines 
produce  will  be  thus : 

i 
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i 
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York. 
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England, 
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But  why,  I  ask,  must  the  west  land  line  be  set  off  from  the  south 
point,  any  more  than  the  north  point  t  The  grant  or  patent  does 
not  say  from  which  it  shall  be,  neither  is  it  clear  that  a  line  is  the 
thing  intended  by  the  WOfds :  but  admitting  that  it  is,  on  what 
grounds  do  the  claimants  proceed  in  making  this  choice  ?  The 
answer,  I  presume,  is  easily  given,  namely,  because  it  is  the  most 
beneficial  explanation  to  themselves  they  can  possibly  make  ;  as 
it  takes  in  many  thousand  times  more  extent  of  country  than  any 
other  explanation  would.  But  this,  though  it  be  a  very  good 
reason  to  them,  is  a  very  bad  reason  to  us ;  and  though  it  may  do  for 
the  claimants  to  hope  upon,  will  not  answer  to  plead  upon ;  espe- 
cially to  the  very  people,  who,  to  confirm  the  partiality  of  the 
claimants'  choice,  must  relinquish  their  own  right  and  interest. 

Why  not  set  off  the  west  \and  line  firom  the  north  end  of  the 
coast  line,  and  the  northwest  line  from  the  south  end  of  the  same  ? 
There  is  some  reason  why  this  should  be  the  construction,  and 
none  why  the  other  should. 
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Ist,  Because  if  the  line  of  two  hundred  miles  each  wajfrom 
cape  Comfort,  be  traced  by  following  the  indented  line  of  the 
coast,  which  seems  to  be  the  implied  intention  of  the  words,  and  a 
west  line  set  off  from  the  north  ej:id,  and  a  northwest  line  from  the 
south  end,  these  lines  will  all  unite  (which  the  other  construction 
never  can)  and  form  a  complete  triangle,  the  contents  of  which 
will  be  about  twenty- nine  or  thirty  millions  of  acres,  or  something 
larger  than  Pennsylvania  :  and 

2d,  Because  this  construction  is  following  the  order  of  the  lines 
as  expressed  in  the  grant ;  for  the  first  mentioned  coast  line, 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  (iape  Comfort,  and  the  first  men- 
tioned land  line,  which  is  the  west  line,  have  a  numerical  relation, 
being  the  first  mentioned  of  each  ;  and  implies,  that  the  west  line 
was  to  be  set  off  from  the  north  point  and  not  from  the  south  point: 
and  consequently  the  two  last  mentioned  of  each  have  the  same 
numerical  relation,  and  again  implies  that  the  northwest  line  was 
to  be  set  off  from  the  south  point,  and  not  from  the  north  point. 
But  why  the  claimants  should  break  through  the  order  of  the  lines, 
and  contrary  to  implication,  join  Hhe  first  mentioned  of  the  onej  to 
the  last  mentioned  of  the  other,  and  thereby  produce  a  shapeless 
monster,  for  which  there  is  no  name  nor  any  parallel  m  the  w«>rid, 
citiior  as  to  extent  of  soil  and  sovereignty,  is  a  construction  that 
caimot  be  supported. 
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The  figure  produced  by  following  the  order  of  the  lines  is  as 
follows : 

N.  B.  If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  again  over  the  words  of  the  patent  on  p. 
876,  he  will  perceive  the  numerical  relation  alluded  to.  by  observing,  that  tx:u 
nrst  mentioned  coast  line  and  the  flryt  mentioned  land  line  are  distinguished  by 
CAPITALS.  And  the  last  mentioned  of  each  by  ittUicSf  which  I  have  chosen 
to  do  to  illustrate  the  explanation. 


S0O& 
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1  presume  that  if  400  miles  be  traced  by  following  the  indexes 
o(  any  seashore,  that  the  two  extremes  will  not  be  more  than  300 
miies  distant  from  each  other,  on  a  straight  line.  Therefore,  to 
find  the  contents  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  300  miles,  mntti- 
ply  the  length  of  the  base  into  half  the  perpendicular,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  the  west  line,  and  the  product  will  be  tne  answer : 

300  miles,  length  of  the  base. 
150  half  the  perpendicular  (supposing  it  a  right-angled  triangle.) 


16000 
300 


45,000  contents  of  the  grant  in  square  mues, 
640  acres  in  a  square  mile. 


1800000 
270000 


28,800,000  contents  in  square  acres. 

Now  will  any  one  undertake  to  say,  that  this  explanation  is  not 
as  fairly  drawn  (if  not  more  so)  from  the  words  themselves,  as 
any  other  that  can  be  offered  ?  Because  it  is  not  only  justified 
by  the  exact  words  of  the  patent,  grant,  or  charter,  or  any  othef 
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name  by  wiiich  it  may  be  called,  but  by  their  implied  meaning ; 
and  is  likewise  of  such  contents  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  ;  whereas  the  claimants'  explanation  is  without  boundst 
and  beyond  every  thing  that  is  reasonable.  Tet«  afler  ail,  who 
can  say  what  was  the  precise  meaniiig  of  terms  and  expressions  so 
loosely  formed,  and  capable  of  such  a  variety  of  contradictory  in- 
terpretations ? 

Had  the  order  of  the  lines  been  otherwise  than  they  are  in  the 
patent,  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  must  have  directed  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  connected  :  but  as  the  claim  is 
founded  in  unreasonableness,  and  that  unreasonableness  endeavor- 
ed to  be  supported  by  a  transposition  of  the  lines,  there  remains 
no  pretence  for  the  claim  to  stand  on. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  interested  in  the  claimants'  explanation 
will  say  that  as  the  South  sea  is  spokep  of,  the  lines  must  be  as 
they  explain  them,  in  order  to  reftch  it. 

To  this  I  reply  ;  first,  that  no  man  then  knew  how  far  it  was 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  but 
believed  it  to  be  but  a  short  distance  ?  aud. 

Secondly,  that  the  uncertain  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which 
the  South  sea  is  alluded  to  (for  it  is  not  mentio9ed  by  name,  but 
only  ^^from  $ea  to  aca")  serves  to  perplex  the  patent,  and  not  to 
explain  it ;  and  as  no  right  can  be  founded  on  an  ambiguity,  but 
on  some  proof  cleared  of  ambiguity,  therefore  the  allusive  intro- 
duction of  *^  from  to  sea  "  can  yield  no  service  to  the  claim. 

There  is  likewise  an  ambiguous  mention  made  of  two  lands  in 
this  patent,  as  well  as  of  two  aecu  ;  viz.  and  all  that  **  apace  or 
Circuit  of  land  lying  from  the  searcoast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid 
up  in  to  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea.^ 

On  which  I  remark^  that  the  two  lands  here  mentioned  have  the 
appearance  of  a  major  and  a  minor,  or  the  greater  out  of  which  the 
less  is  to  be  taken  :  and  the  term  from  **  sea  to  sea  "  may  be  said 
to  apply  descriptively  to  the  land  throughout  and  not  to  the  **  space 
or  circuit  of  land  patented  to  the  company  ;"  in  a  similar  manner 
that  a  former  patent  described  a  major  of  706  miles  in  extent,  out 
of  which  the  minor,  or  square  of  one  hundred  miles,  was  to  be 
chosen. 

But  to  suppose  that  because  the  South  sea  is  darkly  alluded  to, 
it  must  therefore  (at  whatever  distance  it  might  be,  which  then  . 
nobody  knew,  or  for  whatever  purpof e  it  might  be  introduced)  be 
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inade  a  certain  boundary,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  reason 
abienoM  of  the  matter,  or  the  order  in  which  the  lines  are  arrang- 
tKlf  which  is  the  only  implication  the  patent  gives  for  setting  off 
the  land  lines,  is  a  supposition  that  contradicts  every  thing  which 
as  raasonable.  • 

The  figure  produced  by  the  following  order  of  the  lines  wiU  be 
complete  in  itself,  let  the  distance  to  the  South  sea  be  more  or 
less ;  because,  if  the  land  ihroughotU  from  9ta  to  sea  had  not 
been  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  the  west  land  line  and  the 
northwest  land  line  to  close,  the  South  sea,  in  that  case,  would 
have  eventually  become  a  boundary ;  but  if  the  extent  of  the  land 
throughout  from  »ea  to  Ma,  was  so  great  that  the  lines  closed 
without  reaching  the  said  South  sea,  the  figure  was  complete  with- 
out it 

Wherefore,  as  the  order  of  the  lines,  when  raised  on  the  indented 
coast  line,  produces  a  regular  figure  of  reasonable  dimensions, 
and  of  about  the  same  contents,  though  not  of  the  same  shape, 
which  Virginia  now  holds  within  the  Allegany  mountains  ;  and  by 
transposing  them,  another  figure  is  produced,/or  which  there  is 
no  name,  and  cannot  be  completed,  as  I  shall  presently  explain, 
and  of  an  extent  greater  than  one  half  of  Europe,  it  is  needless  to 
offer  any  other  arguments  to  show  that  the  order  of  the  lines  must 
be  the  rule,  if  any  rule  can  be  drawn  from  the  words,  for  ascertain- 
ing from  which  point  the  west  line  and  northwest  line  were  to  be 
set  off.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  suppose  any  other  rule  could  be 
followed ;  because  a  northwest  line  set  off  two  hundred  miles 
above  cape  Comfort,  would  not  only  never  touch  the  South  sea, 
but  would  form  a  spiral  line  of  infinite  windings  round  the  globe, 
and  after  passing  over  the  northern  parts  of  America  aud  he 
frozen  ocean,  and  then  into  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  would,  when 
eternity  should  end,  and  not  before,  terminate  in  the  north  pole. 

This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  I  can  express  the  effect  of  a 
northwest  line,  set  off  as  above  ;  because  as  its  direction  must  al- 
ways be  between  the  north  and  the  west,  it  consequently  can  never 
get  into  the  pole  nor  yet  come  to  a  rest,  and  on  the  principle  that 
matter  or  space  is  capable  of  being  eternally  divided,  must  proceed 
on  for  ever. 

But  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  at  the  time  this  patent  was 

obtained,  that  the  South  sea  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 

Atiomic,  and  tberelbre  it  was  needless,  under  that  supposition,  to 
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regard  wbich  way  the  lines  should  be  run ;  neither  need  we 
der  at  this  error  in  the  English  government  respecting  Ansenea 
then,  when  we  see  so  many,  and  such  glaring  ones  now,  for  which 
^re  is  much  less  excuse. 

Some  circumstances  favored  this  mistake.  Admiral  Sir  Franeb 
Drake,  not  long  before  this,  had,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  which  is  the  centre  of  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca,  seen  both  the  South  sea  and  the  Atlantic ;  the  width  of  the 
part  of  the  continent  where  he  then  was,  not  being  above  70  miles, 
whereas  its  width  opposite  Chesapeake  bay  is  as  i^at,  if  net 
greater,  than  in  any  other  part,  being  from  »ea  to  ma,  about  the 
distance  it  is  from  America  to  Ekigland.  But  this  could  not  then 
be  known,  because  only  two  voyages  had  been  made  across  the 
South  sea ;  the  one  by  the  ship  in  which  Magellan  sailed,  who  died 
on  his  passage,  and  which  was  the  first  ship  which  sailed  round  the 
world,  and  the  other  was  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  :  but  as  neither  of 
these  sailed  into  a  northern  latitude  in  that  ocean,  high  enough  to 
fix  the  longitude  of  the  western  coast  of  America  firom  the  eastern, 
the  distance  across  was  entirely  on  supposition,  and  the  errors 
they  then  ran  into  appear  laughable  to  us  who  now  know  what  the 
distance  is. 

That  the  company  expected  to  come  at  the  South  sea  without 
much  trouble  or  travelling,  and  that  the  great  body  of  land  which 
intervened,  so  far  from  being  their  view  in  obtaining  the  charter, 
became  their  disappointment,  may  be  collected  from  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  ih  Stith's  History  of  Virginia. 

He  relates,  that  in  the  year  1608,  which  was  at  the  time  the 
company  were  soliciting  this  patent,  they  fitted  up  in  England  **  a 
barge  for  captain  Newport,"  (who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  joint 
deputy  governors  under  the  very  charter  we  are  now  treating  of) 
*^  which,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  might  be  taken  into  five 
pieces,  and  with  which  he  and  his  company  were  instructed  to  go 
up  James'  river  as  far  as  the  falls  thereof,  to  discover  the  country 
of  the  Monakins,  and  from  thence  they  were  to  proceed,  carrying 
their  barge  beyond  ikefalh  to  eanoey  them  to  the  South  sea ;  being 
ordered  not  to  return  without  a  lump  of  gold,  or  a  certainty  of  tne 
■aid  sea. 

And  Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  New-England,  which  was 
udlad  North  yirginia  at  the  time  this  patent  was  obtained,  sayS; 
**  die  geography  of  this  part  of  America  was  leas  uadentood  than 
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at  present.  A  line  to  the  Spanish  settlements  was  imagined 
much  shorter  than  it  really  was.  Some  of  Chaplain's  people  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days 
march  from  Quebec,  returned  with  great  joy,  supposing  that  from 
the  top  of  a    high    mountain,  they  had  discovered  the  South 

From  these  matters,  which  are  evidences  on  record,  it  appears 
that  the  adventurers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  distance  it  was  to  the 
South  sea,  but  supposed  it  to  be  no  great  way  from  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  also  that  great  extent  of  tenitery  was  not  their  object,  but  a 
short  communication  with  the  sonlhem  ocean,  by  which  they  might 
get  into  the  neighboriiood  of  the  Gold  coast,  and  likewise  carry 
on  a  commerce  with  the  East  indtes. 

Having  thus  shown  the  confused  and  various  interpretations  this 
charter  is  subject  to,  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  mean  any  thing 
and  nothing ;  I  proceed  to  show,  that,  let  the  limits  of  it  be  more 
or  less,  the  present  state  of  Virginia  does  not,  and  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  inherit  under  it* 

I  shall  open  this  part  of  the  subject  by  putting  the  following 
case: 

Either  Yirgtaia  stands  in  succession  to  the  London  company, 
to  whom  the  chatter  was  granted,  or  to  the  crown  of  England.  If 
to  the  London  company,  then  it  becomes  her,  as  an  outset  in  the 
matter^  te  show  who  they  were,  and  likewise  that  they  were  in 
possession  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. — ^If  to  the 
crown,  then  the  charter  is  of  consequence  superseded  ;  because 
the  crown  did  not  possess  territories  by  charter,  but  by  prerogative 
without  charter*  The  notion  of  the  crown  chartering  to  itself  is  a 
nullity ;  and  in  this  case,  the  unpossessed  lands,  be  they  little  or 
much,  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they  never  had  been  charter- 
ed at  all ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  them  devolves  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

The  charter  or  patent  of  1609,  as  well  as  that  of  1606,  was  to 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  the  Rev.  Richard 
•  Hacluit,  prebend  of  Westminster,  and  others  ;  and  the  government 
was  then  proprietary.  These  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
of  1709,  chose  lord  Delaware  for  their  governor,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  C^ige  Summers,  and  captain  Newport,  (the  person 
who  was  to  go  with  a  boat  to  the  South  sea,)  joint  deputy 
governors. 
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Waa  thii9  the  form  of  government  either  as  to  soil  or  constitn- 
tion  at  the  time  the  present  revolution  commenced  ?  If  not,  the 
charter  was  not  tit  being  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  us  how  it  came  to 
he  oui  of  beings  so  long  as  the  present  Virginians,  or  their 
ancestors,  neither  are,  nor  were  sufferers  by  the  change  then 
made. 

But  suppose  it  could  not  be  proved  to  be  in  being,  which  it 
cannot,  because  beings  in  a  charter,  is  power,  it  would  only 
prove  a  right  in  behalf  of  the  London  company  of  adventurers, 
but  how  that  right  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  another  question.'  We 
are  not  defending  the  right  of  the  London  company,  deceased  150 
years  ago,  but  taking  up  the  matter  at  the  place  where  we  found  it, 
and  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  England  was  exercised 
whenlhe  revolution  commenced. 

The  charter  was  a  contract  between  the  crown  of  England  and 
those  adventurers  for  their  own  emolument,  and  not  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  of  Virginia  ;  and  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  the  contract  becoming  void,  or  surrendered  up,  or  superseded, 
makes  no  part  of  the  question  now.  It  is  sufficient  that  when  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  sovereignty  they  found  no  such  con- 
tract in  existence,  or  even  in  litigation.  They  found  Virginia 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  England,  both  as  to  soil  and 
government,  subject  to  quit-rents  to  the  crown  and  not  to  the  com- 
pany, and  had  been  so  for  upwards  of  150  years :  and  that  an 
instrument  or  deed  of  writing,  of  a  private  nature,  as  all  proprietary 
contracts  are,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  and  which  is  now  his- 
torically known,  and  in  which  Virginia  was  no  party,  and  to  which 
no  succession  in  any  line  can  be  proved,  and  has  ceased  for  150 
years,  should  now  be  raked  from  oblivion  and  held  up  as  a  char- 
ter whereon  to  assume  a  right  to  boundless  territory,  and  that 
by  a  pervertion  of  the  order  of  it,  is  something  very  singular 
and  extraordmary. 

If  there  was  any  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  con 
test  rested  between  the  crown  and  the  proprietors,  the  London 
company,  and  not  between  Virginia  and  the  said  crown.     It  was 
not  her  charter ;  it  was  the  company's  charter,  and  the  only  parties 
in  the  case  were  the  crown  and  the  company. 

But  why,  if  Virginia  contends  for  the  immutability  of  charters, 
has  she  selected  this  in  preference  to  the  two  former  ones  ?  AV 
her  arguments,  arising  from  this  priociple,  must  go  to  the  fask 
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charter  and  not  to  the  last ;  but  by  placing  them  to  the  last,  in- 
stead of  the  first,  she  admits  a  fact  against  her  principle  ;  because, 
in  o^-der  to  establish  the.  last,  she  proves  the  fir^t  to  be  vacated  by 
the  second  in  the  space  of  23  years,  the  second  to  be  vacated  by 
the  third  iu  the  space  of  3  years  ;  and  why  the  third  should  not  be 
vacated  by  the  fourth  form  of  government,  issuing  from  the  same 
power  with  the  former  two,  and  which  took  place  ab^ut  25  years 
after,  and  continued  in  being  for  150  years  since,  and  under  which 
all  her  public  and  private  business  was  transacted,  her  purchases 
made,  her  warrants  for  survey  and  patents  for  land  obtained,  is 
too  mysterious  to  account  for. 

Either  the  re-assumption  of  the  London  company's  charter  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown  was  an  usurpation,  or  it  was  not.  If  it 
was,  thea,  strictly  speaking,  is  every  thing  which  Virginia  has  done 
under  that  usurpation  illegal,  and  she  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  most  curious  species  of  rebellion  ever  known ;  rebellion 
against  the  London  company  of  adventurers.  For  if  the  charter 
to  the  company  (for  it  was  not  to  the  Virginians)  ought  to  be  in 
being  now,  it  ought  to  have  been  in.  being  then  ;  and  why  she 
should  admit  its  vacation  then  and  reject  it  now,  is  unaccountable  ; 
or  why  she  should  esteem  her  purchases  of  lands  good  which  were 
then  made  contrary  to  this  charter,  and  now  contend  for  the 
operation  of  the  same  charter  to  possess  new  territory  by,  are 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 

But  whether  the  charter,  as  it  is  called,  oug^t  to  be  extinct  or 
not,  cannot  make  a  question  with  us.  All  the  parties  concerned 
in  it  are  deceased,  and  no  successors,  in  any  regular  line  of  suc- 
cession, appear  to  claim.  Neither  the  London  company  of 
adventurers,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  were  in  possession  of  the  exer- 
cise of  this  charter  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution ;  and 
therefore  the  slate  of  Virginia  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  succeed  to 
and  inherit  from  the  company. 

But,  say  they,  we  succeed  to  and  inherit  from  the  crown  of 
England,  which  was  the  immediate  possessor  of  the  sovereignty 
at  the  time  we  entered,  and  had  been  so  for  150  years. 

To  say  this,  is  to  say  there  is  no  charter  at  all.  A  charter  is  an 
assurance  from  one  party  to  another,  and  cannot  be  from  the  same 
party  4o  itself. 

But  before  I  enter  further  on  this  case,  I  shall  concisely  state 
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how  this  charter  came  to  be  re-assumed  by  the  power  which 
granted  U,  the  crown  of  England. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  was  a  proprietary  charter,  or  grant, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  others,  who  were  called  the  London 
company,  and  sometimes  the  South  Virginia  company,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  who  settled  to  the  eastward  (now  New- 
England)  and  were  then  called  the  North-Virginia  or  Plymouth 
company. 

Oldmixon's  History  of  Virginia  (in  his  account  of  the  British 
empire  in  America)  published  in  the  year  1708,  gives  a  concise 
progress  of  the  affair.  He  attributes  it  to  the  misconduct,  conten 
tions  and  mismanagements  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  innovations 
upon  the  Indians,  which  had  so  exasperated  them,  that  they  fell  on 
the  settlers,  and  destroyed  at  one  time  334  men,  women  and 
children. 

^*  Some  time  after  this  massacre,"  says  he,  '*  several  gentle- 
men in  England  procured  grants  of  land  from  the  company,  and 
others  came  over  on  their  private  accounts  to  make  settlements  ; 
among  the  former  was  one  captain  Martin,  who  was  named  to  be 
of  the  council.  This  man  raised  so  many  differences  among 
them,  that  new  distractions  followed,  which  the  Indians  observing, 
took  heart,  and  once  more  fell  upon  the  settlers  on  the  borders, 
destroying,  without  pitying  either  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

*^  These  and  other  calamities  being  chiefly  imputed  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  proprietors,  whose  losses  had  so  discouraged 
most  of  their  best  members,  that  they  sold  their  shares,  and  Charles 
I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  dissolved  the  company,  and  took 
the  colony  into  his  own  immediate  direction.  He  appointed  the 
governor  and  council  himself,  ordered  all  patents  and  processes  to 
issue  in  his  own  name,  and  reserved  a  quit-rent  of  two  shillings 
sterling  for  every  hundred  acres." 

Thus  far  our  author.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  say  what  were  all  the  exact  causes  of  the  change ; 
neither  have  we  any  business  with  it.  The  company  might  sur- 
render it,  or  they  might  not,  or  they  might  forfeit  it  by  not  fulfilling 
conditions,  or  they  might  sell  it,  or  the  crown  might,  as  far  as  we 
know,  take  it  from  them.  But  what  are  either  of  these  cases  to 
Virginia,  or  any  other  which  can  be  produced.  She  was  not  a 
party  in  the  matter.  It  was  not  her  charter,  neither  can  she 
ingrafl  any  right  upon  it,  or  suffer  any  injury  under  it 
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If  tbe  charter  was  vacated,  it  must  have  been  by  the  London 
company ;  if  it  was  surrendered,  it  must  be  by  the  same ;  and  if 
it  was  sold,  nobody  else  could  sell  it ;  and  if  it  was  taken  from 
them,  nobody  else  could  lose  it ;  and  yet  Virginia  calls  this  her 
charter,  which  it  was  not  within  her  power  to  holj,  to  sell,  to 
vacate,  or  to  lose. 

But  if  she  puts  her  right  upon  the  ground  that  it  never  was  sold, 
surrendered,  lost,  or  vacated,  by  the  London  company,  she  admits 
that  if  they  had  sold,  surrendered,  lost,  or  vacated  it,  it  would  have 
become  extinct,  and  to  her  no  charter  at  all.  And  in  this  case,  the 
only  thing  to  prove  is  the  fact,  which  is,  has  this  charter  been  the 
rule  of  government,  and  of  purchasing  or  procuring  unappropriated 
lands  in  Virginia,  from  the  time  it  was  granted  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution  ?  Answer — the  charter  has  not  been  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment, nor  of  purchasing  and  procuring  lands,  neither  has  any 
lands  been  purchased  or  procured  under  its  sanction  or  authority 
for  upwards  of  1 50  years. 

But  if  she  goes  a  step  further,  and  says,  that  they  could  not 
vacate,  surrender,  sell,  or  lose  it,  by  any  act  they  could  do,  so 
neither  could  they  vacate,  surrender,  sell,  or  lose  that  of  1606, 
which  was  three  years  prior  to  this ;  and  this  argument,  so  far 
from  establishing  the  charter  of  1609,  would  destroy  it ;  and  in  its 
stead  confirm  the  preceding  one,  which  limited  the  company  to  a 
square  of  100  miles.  And  if  she  still  goes  back  to  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  only  places  her  in  the  light  of  Americans  in 
common  with  all. 

The  only  fact  that  can  be  clearly  proved  is,  that  the  crown  of 
England  exercised  the  power  of  dominion  and  government  in 
Virginia,  and  of  the  disposal  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  charter  had 
neither  been  the  rule  of  government  or  purchasing  land  for  up- 
wards of  150  years,  and  this  places  Virginia  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  not  to  the  company.  Consequently  it  proves  a  lapse 
of  the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  by  some  means  or 
other. 

Now  to  suppose  that  the  charter  could  retuin  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown  and  yet  remain  in  force,  is  to  suppose  that  a  man  could 
be  bound  by  a  bond  of  obligation  to  himself. 

Its  very  being  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  issued,  i^ 
a  cessation  of  its  existence  ;  and  an  effectual  unchartering  all  that 
part  of  the  gtant  which  was  not  before  disposed  of.     And  conse- 
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quentlj  the  state  of  Yirginia,  standing  thus  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  can  be  entitled  to  no  more  extent  of  country  as  a  state 
under  the  union,  than  what  it  possessed  as  a  province  under  the 
crown.  And  all  lands  exterior  to  these  bounds,  as  well  of  Yirgima 
as  the  rest  of  the  states,  devolve^  in  the  order  of  succession,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

And  this  brings  the  case  to  what  were  the  limits  of  Virginia  as 
a  province  under  the  crown  of  England. 

Charter  it  had  none.  Its  limits  then  rested  at  the  disci  etion  of 
the  authority  to  which  it  was  subject.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
became  its  boundary  to  the  eastward  and  northward,  and  North- 
Carolina  to  the  southward,  therefore  the  boundary  to  the  westward 
was  the  only  principal  line  to  be  ascertained. 

As  Virginia  from  a  proprietary  soil  and  government  was  become 
what  then  bore  the  name  of  a  rojal  one,  the  extent  of  the  province, 
as  the  order  of  things  then  stood  (for  something  must  always  be 
admitted  whereon  to  form  a  beginning)  was  wholly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown  of  England,  who  might  enlarge  or  diminish,  or  erect 
new  governments  to  the  westward,  by  the  same  authoritative  right 
that  Virginia  now  can  divide  a  county  into  two,  if  too  large,  or  loo 
inconvenient. 

To  say*  as  has  been  said,  that  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
North-Carolina,  were  taken  out  of  Virginia,  is  no  more  than  to 
say,  they  were  taken  out  of  America ;  because  Virginia  was  the 
common  name  of  all  the  country,  north  and  south  ;  and  to  say  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  is  likewise  to 
say  nothing  ;  because,  aAer  the  dissolution  or  extinction  of  the  pro- 
prietary company,  there  was  nobody  jo  whom  any  provincial  limits 
became  chartered.  The  extinction  of  the  company  was  the 
extinction  of  the  chartered  limits.  The  patent  could  not  survive 
the  company,  because  it  was  to  them  a  right,  which,  when  they 
expired,  ceased  to  be  any  body's  else  in  their  stead. 

But  to  return  to  the  western  boundary  of  Virginia  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution. 

Charters,  like  proclamations,  were  the  sole  act  of  the  crown, 
and  if  the  former  were  adequate  to  fix  limits  to  the  lands  which  it 
gave  away,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  latter  were  equally 
adequate  to  fix  limits  or  divisions  to  those  which  it  retained  ;  and 
therefore,  the  western  limits  of  Virginia,  as  the  proprietary  com- 
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pan  J  was  extinct  and  consequentlj  the  patent  with  it,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  liae  of  proclamationa. 

I  am  not  fond  of  quoting  these  old  remains  of  former  arrogance, 
but  as  we  must  begin  somewhere,  and  as  the  states  have  agreed 
to  regulate  the  rig^t  of  each  state  to  territory,  by  the  condition 
each  stood  in  with  the  crown  of  England  at  the  c<Mnmencement 
of  the  roYolution,  we  have  no  other  rule  to  go  by ;  and  any  rule 
which  can  be  agreed  on  is  better  than  none. 

From  the  proclamation  then  of  1768,  the  western  limits  of  Yir- 
ginia,  as  a  province  under  tiie  crown  of  England,  are  described  so 
as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  heads  of  any  of  the  rivem  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  and  consequently  the  Hmita 
did  not  pass  over  the  Allegany  mountains. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  proclamation  of  1763,  so 
far  as  respects  boundary  ; 

*'  And  whereas,  it  is  juti  and  reasimahle  and  e$$€ntial  to  o«i' 
interest^  and  the  seouiity  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations 
or  tpbes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live 
under  oar  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturt>ed  in  the 
possession  of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories,  m,  not 
having  been  ceded  to,  orpurchaaed  by  tM,  are  reserved  to  tlism  or 
any  oflhem  at  their  hunting  gro'sndn ;  we  do  therefore,  with  the 
adfice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  no  govenior,  or  con^mander-in- chief,  in  any  of  our 
cojonies  of  Quebec,  EasttFlorida,  or  West-Florida,  do  presume 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass 
any  patents  for  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  go« 
vernments,  as  described  in  their  commissions:  as  also  tiiat 
no  governor  or  commander-io-chief  of  our  colonies  or  planta- 
tions in  America,  do  presume,  for  the  present,  and  until  our 
further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey  or  pass 
patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heade  or  eoureee  of  any  of  the 
rieere  which  fall  into  the  AtkmHe  oceans  from  the  we$t  or  Bortt^ 
weet^  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which  not  having  been  ceded  io, 
or  purchaeed  by  lu^  ae  aforeoaid^  are  veeerved  ttnto  the  eaid 
Indians^  or  any  of  them, 

*'  And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 

for  the  present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  sovereignty, 

protection,  and  dominion.ybr  the  use  of  the  said  Indians^  all  lando 

and  territories^  not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new 
VOL.  I.  37 
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goveramenta^  orwithin  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  bay  company ;  as  also,  all  the  lands  and  ierrHeriet 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers^  which  fail  inio 
the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest ^  as'  aforesaid  ;  aad  we  de 
hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  all  our  loving 
subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or 
taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  our 
especial  leave  and  license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

**  And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  what- 
ever, who  have  either  willfully  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves 
upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon 
any  other  lands,  which^  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased 
by  119,  are  still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  as  aforesaid,  forthwith 
to  remove  themselves  from  such  settlements." 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand,  that  the  frequent  and  plausible 
mention  of  the  Indians  was  only  a  pretext  to  create  an  idea  of  the 
humanity  of  government.  The  object  and  intention  of  the  pro- 
clamation was  the  western  boundary,  which  is  here  signified  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  heads  of  the  rivers  :  and  these,  then,  are 
the  western  limits  which  Yirginia  had  as  a  province  under  the 
crown  of  Britain. 

And  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  this  proclamation,  and  the 
limits  described  thereby,  lord  Hillsborough,  then  secretary  of  state 
in  England,  addressed  an  official  letter^  of  the  dlst  of  July,  1770^ 
to  lord  Bottetourt,  at  that  time  governor  of  Virginia,  which  letter 
was  laid  before  the  council  of  Virginia  by  Mr.  president  Nelscm, 
and  by  him  answered  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts : 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  go- 
Temor  was  delivered  to  me  (as  it  contains  matters  of  great  vatiety 
and  importance)  it  was  read  in  council,  and,  together  with  the 
several  papere  inclosed,  it  hath  been  maturely  considered,  and  1 
now  double  your  lordship  with  theira  as  well  as  my  ovra  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  them. 

**  We  do  not  presume  to  say  to  whom  our  gracious  sovereign 
shall  grant  the  vacant  lands,"  and  *'  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  colony  on  the  back  of  Virginia^  is  a  subject  of  too 
great  political  importance  for  me  to  presume  to  give  an  opinion 
npoHf  however,  permit  me,  mv  lord,  to  observe,  that  when  that 
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yui  of  the  country  sball  become  sufficiently  populated  it  ipay  h% 
a  wise  and  prudent  measure/' 

On  the  death  of  lord  Bottetourt,  lord  Dunmore  was  appointed 
to  the  governmentt  and^  ho,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
or  other  motives,  made  a  grant  of  some  lands  on  the  Ohio  to  cer- 
tain of  his  friends  and  favorites,  which  produced  the  following 
letter  from  lord  Dartmouth,  who  succeeded  lord  Hillsborough  as 
secretary  of  state : 

*'  I  think  fit  to  inclose  your  lordship  a  copy  of  lord  Hiltsboroug^'» 
letter  to  lord  Bottetourt,  of  the  31st  of  July,  1770,  the  receipt  of 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  president  Nelson,  a  few  dajrs- 
before  lord  Bottetourt's  death,  and  appears  by  his  answer  to  it,  to 
have  befti  laid  before  the  council.  That  board,  therefore,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  what  has  passed  here  upon  Mr.  Walpole's  ap- 
plication, nor  of  the  king's  express  command,  contained  in  lord 
Hillsborough's  letter,  that  no  lands  should  be  granted  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  until  the  king's  further 
pleasure  was  signified  ;  and  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  very  extraordinary  neglect  in  them  not  to  have  iii«> 
formed  your  lordship  •f  that  letter  and  those  orders." 

On  these  documents  I  shall  make  no  remarks.  They  are  their 
own  evidence,  and  show  what  the  limits  of  Virginia  were  whil^  a 
British  province ;  and  as  there  was  then  no  other  authority  by 
which  they  could  be  fixed,  and  as  the  grant  to  the  London  com- 
pany could  not  be  a  grant  to  any  but  themselves,  and  of  conse- 
quence ceased  to  be  when  they  ceased  to  exist,  it  remained  a 
mailer  «f  choice  in  the  crown,  on  its  re-assumption  of  the  lands, 
le  limit  or  divide  them  into  separate  governments,  as  it  judged 
best,  and  from  which  there  was  not,  and  could  not,  in  the  order  of 
gdvemroent,  be  any  appeal.  Neither  was  Yirginia,  as  a  province, 
afiected  by  it,  because  the  monies,  in  any  case,  arising  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  did  not  go  into  her  treasury  ;  and  whether  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  proprietors  was  to  her  indifferent.  And  it  is  like- 
wise evident,  from  the  secretary's  letter,  and  the  president's 
answer,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  lay  out  a  new  colony  on 
the  back  of  Virginia,  between  the  Allegany  mountains  and  the 
Ohio. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  several  charters,  or  grants,  and 
fiieir  relation  to  each  other,  and  shown  that  Virginia  cannot  stand 
in  succession  to  a  private  grant,  which  has  been  extinct  for  up- 
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wards  of  150  years — and  that  the  western  limits  of  Tirginia,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  were  at  the  heads  of  the  riverB 
Mnptyittg  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  none  of  which  are  beyond 
the  Allegany  mountains;  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  part, 
namely, 

The  reasonableness  of  her  claims. 

Yirginia,  as  a  British  province,  stood  in  adi^t^nt  situation  with 
tiie  crown  of  England  to  any  of  the  other  provinces,  be<^use  she 
had  no  ascertained  limits,  but  such  aa  arose  from  laying  off  new 
provinces  and  the  proclamation  of  1763.  For  the  same  name, 
Virginia,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  the  general  name  of  all 
the  country^  and  the  dominion  out  of  which  the  several  govern- 
ments were  laid  off:  and)  in  strict  pr<^ety^  conformaMe  to  the 
origin  of  names,  the  province  of  Virginia' was  taken  out  of  the 
dominion  of  Virginia.  For  the  term,  dotntiMOfi,  could  not  appertain 
to  the  province,  which  retained  the  name  of  Virginia,  but  to  th^ 
crowtt)  and  from  thence  was  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and 
signified  its  being  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  they 
say  now,  '*  owr  dominum  of  fValet.^* 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  there  could  exist  an  idea  that 
Virginia,  as  a  British  province,  wt»  to  be  extended  to  the  South 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  The  dominion,  as 
af^rtaining  at  Ulat  time  to  the  crown,  might  be  claimed  to  extend 
so  far,  but  as  a  province  the  thought  was  not  conceivaUe,  nor  the 
practice  possible. 

And  is  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  deception  made  use  of  to 
obtain  the  patent  of  1609,  by  representing  the  South  sea  to  be 
near  where  the  Allegany  mountains  are,  was  one  cause  of  its  be- 
commg  extinct ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remarking^  that  no  history  (at 
least  that  I  have  met  with)  mentions  any  dispute  or  litigation,  be* 
tween  the  crown  and  the  company,  in  consequence  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  patent,  and  the  re-assumption  of  the  lands ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  negative  evidence  corroborating  with  the  positive,  make 
it  as  certain  as  such  a  case  can  possibly  be,  that  either  the  com 
pany  received  a  compensation  for  the  patent,  or  quitted  it  quietly, 
ashamed  of  the  imposition  they  had  practised,  and  their  subsequent 
mal-ad ministration.  Men  are  not  inclined  to  give  up  a  claim  where 
there  is  any  ground  to  contend  upon,  akd  the  silence  in  which  the 
patent  expired,  is  a  presumptive  .oroof  that  its  fate,  from  whatever 
cause,  was  just. 
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There  is  one  general  policy  which  seema  to  have  prevailed  with 
the  English  in  laying  off  new  governments,  which  was,  not  to 
make  them  larger  than  tiieir  own  country,  that  they  might  the 
easier  hold  them  manageable  :  this  was  the  case  with  every  one 
except  Canada,  the  extension  of  whoae  limits  was  for  the  poliuc 
purpose  of  recognizing  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  not  immedi- 
ately convenient  for  colonization. 

But,  in  order  to  give  this  matter  a  chance  through  all  its  cases, 
I  will  admit  what  no  man  can  suppose,  which  is,  that  there  is  an 
English  charter  that  fixes  Virginia  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tile  South  sea,  and  contained  within  a  due  west  line,  set  off  two 
btmdred  miles  below  cape  Comfort,  and  a  northwest  line,  set  off 
two  hundred  miles  above  it  Her  side,  then,  on  the  Atlantic 
(according  to  an  explanation  given  in  Mr.  Bradford's  paper  of 
Sept.  29,  1779,  by  an  advocate  for  the  Virginia  claims)  will  be 
four  hundred  mile^i ;  her  side  to  the  south  three  thousand ;  her 
side  to  the  west  four  thousand  ;  and  her  northwest  line  about  five 
tiiousand ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  oontained  within  these 
dimensions  will  be  almost  four  thousand  millions  of  acres,  which 
is  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  contained  within  the  pre- 
sent  United  States,  and  above  an  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

To  reason  on  a  case  like  this,  is  such  a  waste  of  time,  and  such 
an  excess  of  folly,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  reasoned  upon.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  any  patent  to  private  persons  could  be 
so  intentionally  absurd,  and  the  claim  grounded  thereon,  is  as  wild 
as  any  thing  the  imagination  of  man  ever  conceived. 

But  if,  as  I  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  charter  which  bore 
such  an  explanation,'  and  Virginia  stood  in  succession  to  it,  what 
would  that  be  to  us,  any  more  than  the  will  of  Alexander,  had  ho 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  bequeathed  away  the  world  7  Such 
a  charter,  or  grant,  must  have  been  obtained  by  imposition  and  a 
false  representation  of  the  country,  or  granted  in  error,  or  both ; 
and  in  any  of,  or  all  these  cases,  the  United  States  must  reject  the 
matter  as  something  they  cannot  know,  for  the  merits  will  not 
bear  an  ar^ment,  and  the  pretension  of  right  stands  upon  no 
better  ground. 

Our  case  is  an  original  one ;  and  many  matters  attending  it 
must  be  determined  on  their  own  merits  and  reasonableness.  The 
territory  of  the  rest  of  the  states  is,  in  general,  within  known 
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bounds  of  moderate  extent,  and  the  qoota  which  each  state  is  to 
furnish  toward^  the  expense  and  service  of  the  war,  must  be  as- 
certained upon  some  rule  of  comparison.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants of  each  state  formed  the  first  rule  ;  and  it  was  naturallj 
supposed  that  those  numbers  bore  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other,  which  the  territory  of  each  state  did.  Virginia  on  this 
scale,  would  be  about  one  fiflh  larger  than  Pennsylvania,  which 
would  be  as  much  dominion  as  any  state  could  manage  with 
happiness  and  convenience. 

When  1  first  began  this  subject,  my  intention  was  to  be  exten- 
sive on  the  merits,  and  concise  on  the  matter  of  the  right ;  instead 
of  which,  I  have  been  extensive  on  the  matter  of  right,  and  con- 
cise on  the  merits  of  reasonableness  :  and  this  alteration  in  my 
design  arose,  consequentially,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject;  for 
as  a  reasonable  thing  the  claim  can  be  supported  by  no  argument, 
and  therefore,  needs  none  to  refute  it ;  but  as  there  is  a  strange 
propensity  in  mankind  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  sanction  of 
right,  however  unreasonable  that  supposed  right  might  may  be,  I 
found  it  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  case,  to  show,  that 
the  right  stands '  upon  no  better  grounds  than  the  reason.  And 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  claim. 

The  claim  being  unveasonable  in  itself,  and  standing  on  no 
ground  of  right,  but  such  as,  if  trae,  must,  from  the  quarter  it  is 
drawn,  be  offensive,  has  a  tendency  to  create  disgust,  and  sour  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  the  states.  Those  lands  are  capable,  under 
the  management  of  the  United  States,  of  repaying  the  charges  of 
the  war,  and  some  of  them,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  may,  I  pre- 
sume, be  ma<ie  an  immediate  advantage  of. 

1  distinguish  three  different  descriptions  of  land  in  America  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  Proprietary  or  chartered 
lands,  as  was  the  esse  in  Pennsylvania ;  crown  lands,  within  the 
described  limits  of  any  of  the  crown  governments  ;  and  crown 
residuary  lands,  that  were  without  or  beyond  the  limits  of  any  pro- 
vince ;  and  those  last  were  held  in  reserve  whereon  to  erect  new 
governments,  and  lay  out  new  provinces  ;  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  design  by  lord  Hillsborough's  letter,  and  the  president's 
answer,  wherein  he  says,  **  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  colony  on  thq  back  of  Virginia,  it  is  a  subject  of  too  great 
political  importance  for  me  to  presume  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ; 
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however,  permit  me,  my  lord,  to  observe,  that  when  that  part  of 
the  country  shall  become  populated,  it  may  be  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure." 

The  expression  is,  a  **  ntw  colony  on  the  back  of  Yirginia ;"  and 
referred  to  lands  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  and  the  Ohio. 
This  is  a  proof  that  those  lands  were  not  considered  within,  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  Virginia,  as  a  colony  ;  and  the  other  expres* 
sion  in  the  letter  is  equally  descriptive,  namely,  **  We  do  not 
presume  to  $ay^  to  whom  our  gracioui  sovereign  shaU  grant  his 
vacant  lands  J*  Certainly  dien,  the  same  right,  which,  at  that 
time  rested  in  the  crown,  rests  now  in  the  more  supreme  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States ;  and  therefore,  addressing  the  president's 
letter  to  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution,  it  will  run  thus  : 

'*  We  do  not  presume  to  say  to  whom  the  sovereign  United 
States  shall  grant  their  vacant  lands,  and  with  respect  to  the  set- 
tlement of  a  neio  colony  on  the  back  of  Virginia,  it  is  a  matter  of 
too  much  political  importance  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ; 
however,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  when  that  part  of  the  country 
shall  become  populated  it  may  be  a  wise  and  prudent  measure." 

It  must  occur  to  every  person,  on  reflection,  that  those  lands  are 
too  distant  to  be  within  the  government  of  any  of  the  present 
states  ;  and,  I  may  presume  to  suppose,  that  were  a  calculation 
justly  made,  Virginia  has  lost  more  by  the  decrease  of  taxables, 
than  she  has  gained  by  what  lands  she  has  made  sale  of;  there- 
fore, she  is  not  only  doing  the  rest  of  the  states  wrong  in  point  of 
equity,  but  herself  and  them  an  injury  in  point  of  strength,  service 
and  revenue. 

It  is  only  the  United  States,  and  not  any  single  state,  that  can^ 
lay  off  new  states,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  union  by  repre- 
sentation ;  therefore,  the  situation  which  the  settlers  on  those  lands 
will  be  in,  under  the  assumed  right  of  Virginia,  will  be  hazardous 
and  distressing,  and  they  will  feel  themselves  at  last  like  the  aliens 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  their  habitations  unsafe  and  their 
title  precarious.  / 

And  when  men  reflect  on  that  peace,  harmony,  quietude,  and 
security,  which  is  necessary  to  prosperity,  especially  in  making 
new  settlements,  and  think  that  when  the  war  shall  be  ended,  their 
happiness  and  safety  will  depend  on  a  union  with  the  states,  and 
not  a  scattered  people,  unconnected  with,  and  politically  unknown 
t»  the  rest,  they  will  feel  but  little  inclination  to  put  themselves  in 
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a  situation,  which*  however  solitary  and  recluse*  it  maj  appear  at 
present*  will  then  be  uncertain  and  unsafe*  and  their  troubles  will 
have  to  begin  where  those  of  the  United  States  shall  end. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  may  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this*  by  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject in  the  manner  he  has  done,  is  arguing  unfriendly  against  their 
interest     To  which  he  vrishes  to  reply  : 

That  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  is*  that  Virginia 
should  countenance  such  a  claim.  For  it  ia  worthy  of  observing, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain*  and  long  after, 
there  was  not  a  peo|^  in  America  who  discovered*  through  all  the 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  public  business,  a  greater  fund  of  true 
wisdom,  fortitude*  and  disinterestedness*  than  the  then  colony  of 
Virginia.  They  were  loved — ^They  were  reverenced.  Their  in- 
vestigation of  the  assumed  rights  of  Britain  had  a  sagacity  which 
was  uncommon.  Their  reasonings  were  piercing,  difficult  to  be 
equalled  and  impossible  to  be  refuted*  and  their  public  spirit  was 
exceeded  by  none.  But  since  this  unfortunate  land  scheme  has 
taken  place*  their  powers  seem  to  be  absorbed ;  a  torpor  has 
overshaded  them,  and  evety  one  asks*  What  is  become  of  Vir- 
ginia ? 

It  seldom  happeoB  that  the  romantic  schemes  of  extensive 
dominion  are  of  any  service  to  a  government,  and  never  to  a 
people.  They  assuredly  end  at  last  in  loss,  trouble,  division  and 
disappointment  And  was  even  the  title  of  Virginia  good*  and 
the  claim  admissible,  she  would  derive  more  lasting  and  real 
benefit  by  participating  it,  than  by  attempting  the  management  of 
an  object  so  infinitely  beyond  her  reach.  Her  share  with  the  rest, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  au- 
thority adequate  to  the  purpose,  would  be  worth  more  to  her  than 
what  the  whole  would  produce  under  the  management  of  herself 
alone.     Aijd  that  for  several  reasons  : 

Ist,  Because  her  claim  not  being  admissible  nor  yet  manage* 
able,  she  cannot  make  a  good  title  to  the  purchasers,  and  conse* 
quently  can  get  but  little  for  die  lands. 

2d,  Because,  the  distance  the  settlers  will  be  from  her,  wiH 
immediately  put  them  out  of  all  government  and  protection,  so  far, 
at  least  as  relates  to  Virginia  :  and  by  this  means  she  will  render 
her  frontiers  a  refuge  to  deiperadoes,  and  abiding  place  from 
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justice;  uid  ibe  consequence  will  be  perpetual  unsafetj  to  her 
own  peace,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  states. 

3d,  Because  her  quota  of  expense  for  carrying  on  the  war,  ad- 
mitting her  to  engross  such  an  inunensity  of  territory,  would  be 
greater  than  she  can  either  support  or  supply,  and  could  not  be 
less,  upon  a  reasonable  rule  of  proportion,  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole.     And, 

4th,  Because  she  must  sooner  or  later  relinquish  them  ;  there- 
fore to  see  her  own  interest  wisely  at  first,  is  preferable  to  the 
alternative  of  finding  it  out  by  misfortune  at  last. 

I  have  now  gone  through  my  examination  of  the  claim  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  every  case  whidi  I  proposed ;  and,  for  several  reasonst 
wish  the  lot  had  fallen  to  another  person. 

But  as  this  is  a  most  important  matter,  in  which  all  are  inter- 
ested, and  the  substantial  good  of  Virginia  not  injured  but 
promoted,  and  as  few  men  have  leisure,  and  still  fewer  have 
inclination,  to  go  into  intricate  investigation,  I  have  at  last 
ventured  on  the  subject. 

The  succession  of  the  United  States  to  the  vacant  Western 
territory  is  a  right  they  originally  sat  out  upon :  and  in  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  i  frequently  mentioned  those  lands  as  a  national 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  therefore,  resuming  the  subject  where 
I  then  left  off,  I  shall  conclude  with  concisely  redqcipg  to  system 
what  I  then  only  hinted. 

In  my  last  piece,  the  Crisis  No.  XYL,  I  estimated  the  annual 
amount  of  the  charge  of  war  and  the  support  of  the  several 
governments  at  two  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  peace  esta- 
blishment at  three  quartera  of  a  million,  and,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  taxes  of  this  country  with  those  of  England,  proved  that  the 
whole  yearly  expense  to  us,  to  defend  the  country,  is  but  a  third 
of  what  Britain  would  have  drawn  from  us  by  taxes,  had  she  suc- 
ceeded in  her  attempt  to  conquer :  and  our  peace  establishment 
only  an  eighth  part ;  and  likewise  showed,  that  it  was  within  the 
ability  of  the  states  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  war  by  taxation, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other  modes  or  fund*'.  To  have  a 
clear  idea  of  taxation  is  necessary  to  every  country,  and  the  more 
funds  we  can  discover  and  organize,  the  less  will  be  the  hope  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  readier  their  disposition  to  peace,  which  it  is 
now  iknr  interest  more  than  aur$  to  promote. 
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I  have  already  remarked,  that  only  the  United  States,  and  not 
any  particular  state,  can  lay.  off  new  states  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  union  by  representation  ;  keeping,  therefore,  this  idea  in 
view,  I  ask,  might  not  a  substantial  fund  be  quickly  created  by 
laying  off  a  new  state,  so  as  to  contain  between  twenty  and  thirty 
millions  of  acres,  and  opening  a  land-office  in  all  countries  in 
Europe  for  hard  money,  and  in  this  country  for  supplies  in  kind,  at 
a  certain  price. 

The  tract  of  land  that  seems  best  adapted  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose is  contained  between  the  Allegany  mountains  and  the  river 
Ohio,  as  far  nordi  as  the  Pennsylvania  Kne,  thence  extending 
down  the  said  river  to  the  falls  thereof,  thence  due  south  into  the 
latitude  of  the  North-Carolina  line,  and  thence  east  to  the  Allegany 
mountains  aforesaid.  I  the  more  readily  mention  this  tract,  be- 
cause it  is 'fighting  the  ertemy  with  their  own  weapons,  as  it  in- 
cludes the  same  ground  on  which  a  new  colony  would  have  been 
erected,  for  the  emolument  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  appears 
by  the  letters  of  lords  Hillsborough  and  Dartmouth,  had  not  the 
revolution  prevented  its  being  carried  into  efiect 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  spots  of  private  property 
within  this  tract,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  some  government 
will  render  them  more  profitable  to  the  owners,  and  the  conditi<m 
of  the  scattered  settlers  more  eligible  and  happy  than  at  pre- 
sent 

If  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  this  new  state  be  patented  and 
sold  at  twenty  pounds  steriing  per  hundred  acres,  they  will  pro- 
duce four  million  pounds  sterling,  which,  if  applied  to  continental 
expenses  only,  will  support  the  war  for  three  years,  should  Britain 
be  so  unwise  as  to  prosecute  it  against  her  own  direct  interest 
and  against  the  interest  and  policy  of  all  Europe.  The  several 
states  will  then  have  to  raise  taxes  for  their  internal  government 
only,  and  the  continental  taxes,  as  soon  as  the  fund  begins  to 
operate,  will  lessen,  and  if  sufficiently  productive,  will  cease. 

Lands  are  the  real  riches  of  the  habitable  worid,  and  the  natural 
funds  of  America.  The  funds  of  other  countries  are,  in  general, 
artificially  constructed  ;  the  creatures  of  necessity  and  contrivance; 
dependant  upon  credit,  and  always  exposed  to  hasard  and  un- 
certainty. But  lands  can  neither  be  annihilated  nor  lose  their 
value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  universally  rise  with  popuktion,  and 
rapidly  so,  when  under  the  security  of  effectual  government.  But 
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this  U  \8  impossible  for  Virginia  to  give,  afid  therefore,  tfiat  wbidi 
is  capable  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  empire,  will,  Amder 
the  management  of  any  single  state,  produce  only  a  fugitive  sup- 
port to  wandering  individuals. 

I  shall  now  inquire  into  the  efiects  which  the  laying  out  a 
new  state,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  will  have 
upon  Yirginta. 

It  is  the  very  circumstance  she  ought  to,  and  must,  wish 
for,  when  she  examines  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  and  con 
sequences. 

The  present  settlers  beyond  her  reach,  and  her  supposed  au 
thority  over  them  remaining  in  herself,  they  will  appear  to  her  as 
revolters,  and  she  to  them  as  oppressors  ;  and  this  will  produce 
such  a  spirit  of  mutual  dislike,  4hat  in  a  little  time  a  total  dis 
agreement  will  take  place,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

But  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  the  matter  is 
manageable,  and  Virginia  will  be  eased  of  a  disagreeable  con- 
sequence* 

Besides  this,  a  sale  of  the  lands,  continentally,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  supporting  the  expense  of  the  war,  will  save  her  a 
greater  share  of  taxes,  than  the  small  sale  which  she  could 
make  herself,  and  the  small  price  she  could  get  for  them  would 
produce. 

She  would  likewise  have  two  advantages  which  no  other  state 
in  the  union  enjoys  ;  first,  a  frontier  state  for  her  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  laying 
out  and  peopling  a  new  state  on  the  back  of  an  old  one,  situated 
as  she  is,  is  doubling  the  quantity  of  its  trade. 

The  new  state  which  is  here  proposed  to  be  laid  out,  may  send 
its  exports  down  the  Mississippi,  but  its  imports  must  come 
through  Chesapeake  bay,  and  consequently  Virginia  will  become 
the  market  for  the  new  state  ;  because,  though  there  is  a  naviga- 
tion from  it,  there  is  none  into  it,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  Mississippi. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  that  will  produce  certain 
events  whether  men  think  of  them  or  not.  The  events  do  not 
depend  upon  thinking,  but  are  the  natural  consequence  of  acting ; 
and  according  to  the  system  which  Virginia  has  gone  upon,  the 
issue  will  be,  that  she  will  get  involved  with  the  back  settlers  in  a 
contention  about  rights^  till  they  dispute  with  their  own  claims ; 
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and«  soured  by  the  contention,  will  go  to  any  other  state  for  their 
commerce  ;  both  of  which  may  be  prevented,  a  perfect  harmony 
established,  the  strength  Of  the  states  increased,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  war  defrayed,  by  settling  the  matter  now  on  the  plan  ot 
a  general  right ;  and  every  day  it  is  delayed«  the  difficulty  will  be 
increased  and  the  advantages  lessened* 

But  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  possibly  mayt  that  the  war  should 
end  before  the  money,  which  the  new  state  may  produce,  he  ex- 
pended, the  remainder  of  the  lands  therein  maybe  set  apart  tn 
reimburse  those^  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  by  the  enemy,  as 
this  is  a  species  of  suffering  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent, 
because  houses  are  not  moveable  property  ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be,  that  because  we  cannot  do  every  thing,  that  we  ought  not  to 

« 

do  what  we  can» 

Having  said  this  much  on  the  subject,  1  think  it  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  prospect  of  a  new  fund,  so  far  from  abating  our 
endeavors  in  making  every  immediate  iprovieion  for  the  army, 
ought  to  quicken  us  therein  ;  for  should  the  states  see  it  expe- 
dient to  go  upon  the  measure,  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  it 
can  be  productii%.  I  the  more  freely  mention  this,  because  there 
is  a  dangerous  species  of  popularity,  which,  I  fear,  some  men  are 
seeking  from  their  constituents  by  giving  them  grounds  to  believe, 
that  if  they  afe  elected  they  will  lighten  the  taxes ;  a  measure, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  thmgs,  cannot  be  done  without  ex- 
posing the  country  to  the  ravages  ot  the  enemy  by  disabling  the 
army  from  defending  it. 

Where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime  ;  and  if  any 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  know  better,  has  encouraged  such 
an  expectation,  he  has  either  deceived  himself  or  them  :  besides 
no  country  can  be  defended  without  expense,  and  let  any  man 
compare  his  portion  of  temporary  inconveniences  arising  from 
taxation,  with  the  real  distresses  of  the  army  for  the  want  oi 
supplies,  and  the  difference  is  not  only  sufficient  to  strike  him 
dumb',  but  make  him  thankful  that  worse  consequences  have  not 
followed. 

In  advancing  this  doctrine,  I  speak  with  an  honest  freedom 
to  the  country ;  for  as  it  is  their  good  to  be  defended,  so  it  is 
their  interest  to  provide  that  defence,  at  least,  till  other  funds  can 
be  organized. 
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Afl  the  laying  Out  new  states  will  some  time  or  other  be  the 
bumnesB  of  the  country,  and  as  it  is  yet  a  new  business  to  us, 
and  as  the  influence  of  the  war  has  scarcely  afforded  leisure  for 
reflecting  on  distant  circumstances,  I  shall  throw  together  a  few 
hints  for  facilitating  that  measure  whenever  it  may  be  proper  for 
adopting  it. 

The  United  States  now  standing  on  the  line  of  sovereignty,  the 
vacant  territory  is  their  property  collectively,  but  the  persons  by 
whom  it  may  hereafter  be  peopled  will  also  have  an  equal  right 
with  ourselves  ;  and  therefore,  as  new  states  shall  be  laid  off  and 
incorporated  with  the  present,  they  will  become  partakers  of  the 
remaining  territory  with  us  who  are  already  in  possession.  And 
this  consideration  ought  to  heighten  the  value  of  lands  to  new 
emigrants  :  because,  in  making  the  purchases,  they  not  only  gain 
an  immediate  property,  but  become  initiated  into  the  right  and 
heirship  of  the  states  to  a  property  in  reserve,  which  is  an  addi 
tional  advantage  to  what  any  purchasers  under  the  late  govern 
ment  of  England  enjoyed. 

The  setting  off  the  boundaiy  of  any  new  state  will  naturally 
ne  the  first  step,  and  as  it  must  be  supposed  tiot  to  be  peopled 
at  the  tiipe  it  is  laid  off,  a  constitution  must  be  formed  by  the 
United  States,  as  the  rule  of  government  in  any  new  state,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  (perhaps  ten)  or  until  the  state  becomes  • 
peopled  to  a  certain  number  of  mhabitants  ;  afler  which,  the 
whole  and  sole  right  of  modelling  their  government  to  rest  with 
themselves.  ^ 

A  question  may  arise,  whether  a  new  state  should  imtnediatcty 
possess  an  equal  lignt  with  ine  present  ou^s  ra  all  cases  which 
may  come  before  congress. 

This,  experience  will  best  determine  ;  but  at  a  first  view  of 
the  matter  it  appears  thus- ;  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  incor- 
porated into  the  union  on  the  ground  of  a  family  rigl  t,  such  a 
state  standing  in  the  line  of  a  younger  child  of  the  same  stock  ; 
but  as  new  emigrants  will  have  something  to  learn  when  they  first 
come  to  America,  and  a  new  state  requiring  aid  rather  than  capa- 
ble of  giving  it,  it  might  be  most  convenient  to  admit  its  imme- 
diate representation  into  congress,  there  to  sit,  hear  and  debate 
on  all  questions  and  matters,  but  not  to  vote  on  any  till  aAer  the 
expiration  of  seven  ^ears. 
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I  shall  in  this  place  take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  a 
which  I  formerly  threw  out  in  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense,  and 
which  the  several  states  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  the  convenience 
if  not  the  necessity  of  adopting ;  which  is,  that  of  electing  a  con- 
tinental convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continental 
constitution,  defining  and  describing  the  powers  and  authoritj  of 
congress. 

Those  of  entering  into  treaties,  and  making  peace,  they  natu 
rally  possess,  in  behalf  of  the  states,  for  their  separate  as  well  as 
their  united  good,  but  the  internal  control  and  dictatorial  powers 
of  congress  are  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  a)>pear  to  be  too 
much  in  some  cases  and  too  little  in  others  ;  and  therefore^  to 
have  them  marked  out  legally  will  give  additiona  eomgy  co  diB 
whole,  and  a  new  confidence  to  the  several  parts 
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UETTER 

TO  THB 

ABBE   RAYNAL, 

ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA: 

IJf  WHICH 

THE  MISTAKES  IN  THE  ABBE'S  ACCOUNT 

nr  TBS 

RESVOLVTIOir  OF  AMERICA 

AKB  eomaicTBD  and  clbarco  up. 


INTRODUCTION. 


\   • 


A  L'ONDON  translation  of  an  original  work  in  French,  by  the 
abbe  Raynal,  which  treats  of  the  revolution  of  North- America^ 
having  been  re-printed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  as  the  distance  at  which  the  abbe  is  placed  from 
the  American  theatre  of  war  and  politics,  has  occasioned  him  to 
mistake  several  facts,  or  misconceive  the  causes  or  principles 
by  which  they  were  produced,  the  following  tract,  therefore,  is 
published  with  a  view  to  rectify  them,  and  prevent  even  acciden- 
tal errors  from  intermixing  with  history,  under  the  sanction  of 
time  and  silence. 

The  editor  of  the  London  edition  has  entitled  it,  "  The  Revo- 
ivtion  of  America^  by  the  abbe  Raynal,"  and  the  American 
printers  have  followed  the  example.  But  I  have  understood,  and 
I  believe  my  information  just,  that  the  piece,  which  is  more  pro- 
perty reflections  on  the  revolution,  was  unfairly  purloined  from 
the  printer  whom  the  abbe  employed,  or  from  the  manuscript 
copy,  and  is  only  part  of  a  larger  work  then  in  the  press,  or 
preparing  for  it.  The  person  who  procured  it,  appears  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  and  though,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  London  edition,  he  has  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  the 
embezzlement  with  professions  of  patriotism,  and  to  soflen  it 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  author,  yet  the  action  in  any  view 
in  which  it  can  be  placed,  is  illiberal  and  unpardonable. 

*'  In  the  course  of  his  travels,"  says  he,  ^*  the  translator  hf.j>- 
pily  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  exquisite  little  piece 
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which  has  not  made  its  appearance  from  any  press.  He  pob 
lishes  a  Fremrh  edition,  in  favor  of  those  who  feel  its  eloquent 
reasoning  more  forcibly  in  its  native  language,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  following  translation  of  it ;  in  which  he  has  been  desir- 
ous, perhaps  in  vain,  that  all  the  warmth,  the  grace,  the  strength, 
the  dignity  of  the  original,  should  not  be  lost.  And  he  (htters 
himself,  that  the  indulgence  of  the  illustrious  historian  will  not 
be  wanting  to  a  man,  who,  of  his  own  motion,  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  give  this  composition  to  the  public,  only  from  a  strong 
persuasion,  that  its  momentous  argument  will  be  useful  in  a  cri- 
tical conjuncture,  to  that  country  which  he  loves  with  an  ardor, 
that  can  be  exceeded  only  by  the  nobler  flame,  which  bums  in 
the  bosom  of  the  philanthropic  author,  for  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  all  the  countries  upon  earth." 

This  plausibility  of  setting  off  a  dishonorable  action,  may  pass 
for  patriotism  and  sound  principles  with  those  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  demerits,  ami  whose  interest  is  not  injured  nor  their 
happiness  affected  thereby.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  not- 
withstanding the  declarations  it  contains,  that  the  copy  was 
obtained  for  the  sake -of  profiting  by  the  sale  of  a  new  and  popu- 
lar work,  and  that  the  professions  are  but  a  garb  to  the  fraud. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  marked,  that  in  all  countries  where 
literature  is  protected,  and  it  never  can  flourish  where  it  is  not, 
the  works  of  an  author  are  his  legal  property ;  and  to  treat  letters 
in  any  other  light  than  this,  is  to  banish  them  from  the  countr)% 
or  strangle  them  in  the  birth. — The  embezzlement  from  the 
abbe  Raynal,  was,  it  is  true,  committed  by  one  country  upon 
another,  and  therefore  shows  no  defect  in  the  laws  of  either. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  a  breach  of  civil  manners  and  literary  jus- 
tice :  neither  can  it  be  any  apology,  that  because  the  countries 
are  at  war,  literature  shall  be  entitled  to  depredation.* 


*  The  state  of  literattire  in  America  must  one  day  become  a  subject  of  legis- 
lative consideration.  Hitlierlo  it  hath  been  a  disinterested  volunteer  in  the 
seiTice  of  the  revolution,  and  no  man  thought  of  profits :  but  when  peace 
thaUl  give  time  and  opportunity  for  study,  Uie  country  will  deprive  iiself  of 
the  honor  and  service  of  letters  and  the  improyement  of  science,  unless  suffi- 
cient laws  are  made  to  prevent  depredations  on  literary  property.  It  ia  welt 
worth  remarking,  that  Russia,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  scarcely  known 
in  Europe,  owes  a  large  share  of  her  present  greatness  to  the  cloee  attention 
she  has  paid,  and  the  wise  encouragement  she  has  given,  to  every  branch  of 
science  and  learning :  and  we  have  almost  the  same  instance  in  Fraace,  in 
the  rcign  ol  Louis  aIV. 
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But  the  forestalling  the  abbe's  publication  by  London  editions, 
both  in  French  and  £ngUsb«  and  thereby  not  only  defrauding  him 
and  throwing  an  expensive  publication  on  his  hands  by  anticipa- 
ting the  sale,  are  only  the  smaller  injuries  which  such  conduct 
may  occasion.  A  man's  opinions,  whether  written  or  in  thought, 
are  his  own,  until  he  pleases  to  publish  them  himself;  and  it  is 
adding  cruelty  to  injustice,  to  make  him  the  author  of  what 
future  reflection,  or  better  information,  might  occasion  him  to 
suppress  or  amend.  There  are  declarations  and  sentiments  in 
the  abbe's  piece  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  expect  to  find, 
and  such  as  himself,  on  a  revisal,  might  have  seen  occasion  to 
change ;  but  the  anticipated  piracy  effectually  preveoted  his  hav- 
ing the  opportunity,  and  precipitated  him  into  difficulties,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  such  ungenerous  fraud,  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

This  mode  of  making  an  author  appear  before  his  time,  will 
appear  still  more  ungenerous,  when  we  consider  how  very  few 
men  there  are  in  any  country,  who  can  at  once,  and  without  the 
aid  of  reflection  and  revisal,  combine  warm  passions  with  a  cool 
temper,  and  the  full  expansion  of  the  imagination  with  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  gravity  of  judgment,  so' as  to  be  rightly  ba- 
lanced within  themselves,  and  to  make  a  reader  feel,  fancy,  and 
understand  justly  at  the  same  time.  To  call  three  powers  of  the 
mind  into  action  at  once,  in  a  manner  that  neither  shall  interrupt, 
and  that  each  shall  aid  and  invigorate  the  other,  is  a  talent  very 
rarely  possessed. 

It  oilen  happens  that  the  weight  of  an  argument  is  lost  by  the 
wit  of  setting  it  off;  or  the  judgment  disordered  by  an  intempe- 
rate irritation  of  the  passions :  yet  a  certain  degree  of  animation 
must  be  felt  by  the  writer,  and  raised  in  the  reader,  in  order  to 
interest  the  attention ;  and  a  sufficient  scope  given  to  the  imagi- 
nation, to  enable  it  to  create  in  the  mind  a  sight  of  the  persons, 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  subject :  for  without  these, 
the  judgment  will  feel  little  or  no  excitement  to  office,  and  its 
determinations  will  be  cold,  sluggish,  and  imperfect.  But  if 
either  or  both  of  the  two  former  are  raised  too  high,  or  heated 
too  much,  the  judgment  will  be  jostled  from  its  seat,  and  the  whole 
matter,  however  important  in  itself,  will  diminish  into  a  panto- 
mime of  the  mind,  in  which  we  create  images  that  promote  nb 
other  purpose  than  amusement. 
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The  abbe's  writings  bear  evident  marks  of  that  extension  and 
rap'tdness  of  thinking  and  quickness  of  sensation,  which  of  all 
others  require  revisal,  and  the  more  particul&rly  sb,  when  applied 
to  the  living  characters  of  nations  or  individuals  in  a  state  of 
war.  The  least  misinformation  or  misconception  leads  to  some 
wrong  conclusion,  and  an  error  believed,  becomes  the  progenitor 
of  others.  And,  as  the  abbe  has  suffered  some  inconveniences 
in  France,  by  mistaking  certain  circumstances  of  the  war^  and 
the  characters  of  the  parties  therein,  it  becomes  some  apology 
for  him  that  those  errors  were  precipitated  into  the  world  by  the 
avarice  of  an  ungenerous  enemy. 
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To  an  author  of  such  diatinguished  reputation  as  the  abbe 
Rajnial,  it  might  very  well  become  me  to  apologize  for  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  ;  but,  as  to  be  right  is  the  first  wish  of  philqso- 
phy»  and  the  first  principle  of  history,  he  will,  I  presume,  accept 
from  me  a  declaration  of  my  motives,  which  are  those  of  doing 
justice,  in  preference  to  any  complimental  apology  I  might 
otherwise  make.  The  abbe,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  has,  in 
some  instances,  extolled  without  a  reason,  and  wounded  without 
a  cause.  He  has  given  fame  where  it  was  not  deserved,  and 
withheld  it  where  it  was  justly  due ;  and  appears  to  be  so  fre- 
quently in  and  out  of  temper  with  his  subjects  and  parties,  that 
few  or  none  of  them  are  decisively  and  uniformly  marked. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  write  the  history  of  the  revolution,  and 
whoever  attempts  it  precipitately,  will  unavoidably  mistake  char- 
acters and  circumstances,  and  involve  himself  in  error  and  diffi- 
culty. Things,  like  men,  are  seldom  understood  rightly  at  first 
sight.  But  the  abbe  is  vnrong  even  in  the  foundation  of  his 
work ;  that  is,  he  has  misconceived  and  mis-stated  the  causes 
which  produced  the  rupture  between  England  and  her  then  colo- 
nies, and  which  led  on,  step.,  by  step,  unstudied  and  uncontrived 
on  the  part  of  America,  to  a  revolution,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention,  and  afiecied  the  interest  of  Europe. 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  bring  forward  a  passage,  which,  though 
placed  tovrards  the  latter  part  of  the  abbe's  work,  is  more  inti- 
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mately  connected  with  the  beginning ;  and  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  original  cause  of  the  dispute,  he  declares  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — 

**  None,"  says  he,  **  of  those  energetic  causes,  which  have 
produced  so  many  revolutions  upon  the  globe,  existed  in  North- 
America.  Neither  religion  nor  laws  had  there  been  outraged. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  or  patriots  had  not  there  streamed  from 
scaffolds.  •  Morals  had  not  there  been  insulted.  Maimers,  cus- 
toms, habits,  no  object  dear  to  nations,  had  there  been  the  sport 
of  ridicule.  Arbitrary  power  had  not  there  torn  any  inhabitant 
from  the  arms  of  his  family  and  friends,  to  drag  him  to  a  dreary 
dungeon.  Public  order  had  not  been  there  inverted.  The  prin- 
ciples of  administration  had  not  been  changed  there ;  and  the 
maxims  of  government  had  there  always  remained  the  same. 
The  whole  question  was  reduced  to  the  knowing  whether  the 
mother  country  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  to  lay,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  slight  tax  upon  the  colonies.'' 

On  this  extraordinary  passage,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  to  remark,  that  none  can  feci  like  those  who  suffer ; 
and  that  for  a  man  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  provocativesi 
or  as  the  abbe  styles  them,  the  energetic  causes  of  the  revolutiony 
he  must  have  resided  at  the  time  in  America. 

The  abbe,  in  saying  that  the  several  particulars  he  has  enu- 
merated, did  not  exist  in  America,  and  neglecting  to  point  out  the 
particular  period,  in  which  he  means  they  did  not  exist,  reduces 
thereby  his  declaration  to  a  nullity,  by  taking  away  all  meaning 
from  the  passage. 

They  did  not  exist  in  1763,  and  they  all  existed  before  1776  ; 
consequently  as  there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not,  and  an- 
other, when  they  did  exist,  the  time  when  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  fact,  and  not  to  give  it,  is  to  withhola  the  only  evidence 
which  proves  the  declaration  right  or  wrong,  and  on  which^  it 
must  stand  or  fall.  But  the  declaration  as  it  now  appears,  unac- 
companied  by  time,  has  an  effect  in  holding  out  to  the  world, 
that  there  was  no  r^al  cause  for  the  revolution,  because  it  denies 
the  existence  of  all  those  causes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  justi- 
fiable, and  which  the  abbe  styles  energetic. 

I  confess  myself  exceedingly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  time  to 
which  the  abbe  alludes  ;  because,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  in 
•peaking  of  the  stamp  act,  which  was  passed  in  1764,  he  styles  il 
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**an  uturpation  of  the  Americans'  moat  precious  and  »acred 
rigliis."  Consequently  he  here  admits  the  most  energetic  of  all 
causes,  that  is»  an  uiurpatian  of  their  tnosi  precious  and  sacred 
rights,  to  have  existed  in  America  twelve  years  before  the  decla- 
ration of  independence«  and  ten  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities.  The  time,  therefore,  in  which  the  paragraph  is  true, 
must  be  antecedent  to  the  stamp  act,  but  as  at  that  time  there 
was  no  revolution,  nor  any  idea  of  one,  it  consequently  applies 
without  a  meaning ;  and  as  it  cannot,  on  the  ahbe's  own  prin- 
ciple, be  applied  to  any  time  after  the  stamp  act,  it  is  therefore '  a 
wandering  solitary  paragraph,  comiected  with  nothing  and  at  va- 
riance with  every  thing. 

The  stamp  act,  it  is  true,  was  regaled  in  two  years  after  it  was 
passed,  but  it  was  infhiediately  foUowed  by  one  of  infinitely  more 
mischievous  magnitude  ;  I  mean  the  declaratory  act,  which  as- 
serted the  right,  as  it  was  styled,  of  the  British  parliament,  ^'  to 
bind  Jimerica  in  all  cases  whatsoever" 

If  then  the  stamp  act  was  an  usurpation  of  the  Americans'  most 
precious  and  sacred  rights,  the  declaratory  act  led  them  no  right^ 
at  all ;  and  contained  the  full  grown  seeds  of  the. most  despotic 
government  ever  exercised  in  the  world.  It  placed  America  not 
only  in  the  lowest,  but  in  the  basest  state  of  vassalage  ;  because 
it  demanded  an  unconditional  submission  in  every  thing,  or  as 
the  act  expresses  it,  in  all  cases  whatsoever  :  and  what  renders 
this  act  the  more  offensive,  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  passed 
as  an  act  of  mercy ;  truly  then  may  it  be  said,  that  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

All  the  original  charters  from  the  crown  of  England,  under  the 
faith  of  which  the  adventurers  from  the  old  world  settled  in  the 
new,  were  by  this  act  displaced  from  their  foundations  ;  because, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  them,  which  was  that  of  a  compact,  they 
were  now  made  subject  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  mere  will  of 
one  party  only.  The  whole  condition  of  America  was  thus  put 
into  the  haads  of  the  parlisunent  or  ministry,  without  leaving  to 
her  the  least  right  in  any  case  whatsoever. 

There  is  no  despotism  to  which  this  iniquitous  law  did  not  ex- 
tend ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  convenient  in  the  execution 
of  it,  to  have  consulted  manners  and  habits,  the  principle  of  the 
act  made  all  tyranny  legal.  It  stopped  no  where.  It  went  to 
evei^r  thing.     It  took  ia  with  it  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  or  if  I 
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may  so  express  it,  an  eternity  of  circumstances.  It  is  the  nature 
of  law  to  require  obedience,  but  this  demanded  servitude  ;  and 
the  condition  of  an  American,  under  the  operation  of  it,  was  not 
that  of  a  subject,  but  a  vassal.  Tjranny  has  often  been  estab- 
Ushed  withatU  law  and  sometimes  againat  it,  but  the  history  of 
mankind  doe^  not  produce  another  instance,  in  which  it  has  been 
established  6y  law.  It  is  an  audacious  outrage  upon  civil  gov- 
ernment, apd  cannot  be  top  much  exposed,  in  order  to  be  suffi- 
ciently detested. 

Neither  could  it  be  said  after  this,  that  the  legislature  of  that 
country  any  longer  made  laws  for  this,  but  that  it  gave  out  com- 
mands ;  for  wherein  differed  an  act  of  parliament  constructed  on 
this  principle,  and  operating  in  this  manner,  over  an  unrepresent- 
ed people,  from  the  orders  of  a  military  est^lishment. 

The  parliament  of  £ngland,  with  respect  to  America,  was  not 
septennial  but  ptrpeti$al.  It  appeared  to  the  latter  a  body  always 
in  being.  Its  election  or  expiration  were  to  her  the  same  as  if 
its  members  succeeded  by  inheritance,  or  went  out  by  death,  or 
lived  for  ever,  or  were  appointed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  officer 
Therefore,  for  the  people  of  England  to  have  any  just  conception 
of  the  mind  of  America,  respecting  this  extraordinary  act,  they 
must  suppose  all  election  and  expiration  in  that  country  to  cease 
for  ever,  and  the  present  parliament,  its  heirs,  &c.  to  be  perpet- 
ual ;  in  this  case,  I  ask,  what  would  the  most  clamorous  of  them 
think,  were  an  act  to  be  passed,  declaring  the  right  o($uch  apar* 
liament  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever  1  For  this  word 
whalsoever  would  go  as  effectually  to  their  magna  charta,  hiU  of 
rights^  trial  by  juries^  ^.  as  it  went  to  the  charters  and  forms  of 
government  in  America. 

I  am  persuaded,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  address  these 
remarks,  will  not,  after  the  passing  this  act,  say,  '*  that  the  prtsi- 
ciples  of  administration  had  not  been  changed  in  America,  and 
.that  the  maxims  of  government  had  there  been  always  the  same* 
For  here  is,  in  principle,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  whole ;  and  not 
a  subversion  only,  but  an  annihilation  of  the  foundation  of  liberty, 
and  absolute  domination«established  in  its  stead. 

The  abbe  likewise  states  the  case  exceedingly  wrong  and  inju- 
riously, when  he  says,  **  thai  the  tohole  question  was  reduced  to 
the  knowing  whether  the  mother  country  had,  or  had  not,  a  right 
to  lay,  directly  or  indirectly,  h  slight  tax  upon  the  colonies.'' 
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This  was  not  the  whole  of  the  question  ;  neither  was  the  quantity 
of  the  tax  the  object  either  to  the  ministry  or  to  the  Americans. 
It  was  the  principle,  of  which  the  tax  made  but  a  part,  and  the 
quantity  still  less,  that  formed  the  ground  on  which  America  re- 
sisted. 

The  tax  on  tea,  which  is  the  tax  here  alluded  to,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  experiment  to  establish  the  practice  of  the 
declaratory  law  upon ;  modelled  into  the  more  fashionable  phrase 
of  the  universal  eupremacy  of  parliament.  For  until  this  time  the 
declaratory  law  had  lain  dormant,  and  the  framers  of  it  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  barely  declaring  an  opinion. 

Therefore  the  10^0^  question  with  America,  in  the  opening  of 
the  dispute,  was,  shall  we  be  bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever  by  the 
British  pariiament,  or  shall  we  not  ?  For  submission  to  the  tea 
or  tax  act  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the  declaratory  act,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  parliament,  which 
as  they  never  intended  to  do,  it  was  necessary  they  should  op- 
pose it,  in  its  first  stage  of  execution. 

It  is  probable  the  abbe  has  been  led  into  this  mistake  by  pe- 
rusing detached  pieces  in  some  of  the  American  newspapers ; 
for,  in  a  case  where  all  were  interested,  every  one  had  a  right  to 
give  his  opinion  ;  and  there  were  many,  who,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, did  not  choose  the  best,  nor  indeed  the  true  ground,  to  de- 
fend their  cause  upon.  T&ey  felt  themselves  right  by  a  general 
impulsCf  without  being  able  to  separate,  analyze  and  arrange  the  . 
parts. 

I  am  somewhat  unwilling  to  examine  too  minutely  into  the 
whole  of  this  extraordinary  passage  of  the  abbe,  lest  I  should 
appear  to  treat  it  with  severity ;  otherwise  I  could  show  that  not 
a  single  declaration  is  justly  founded  :  for  instance,  the  reviving 
an  obsolete  act  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  and  fitting  it  to  the 
Americans,  by  authority  of  which  they  were  to  be  seized  and 
brought  from  America  to  England,  and  there  imprisoned  and 
tried  for  any  supposed  offences,  was,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
words,  to  tear  them^  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  parliamentffrom 
the  artM  of  their  families  and  friends^  and  drag  them  not  only  to 
dreary  but  distant  dungeons.  Yet  this  act  was  contrived  some 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  And  again,  though 
the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots  had  not  streamed  on  the  scaf- 
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foldst  it  streamed  in  the  streets,  in  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitanfts 
of  Boston,  by -the  British  soldiery  in  the  year  1770. 

Had  the  abbe  said  that  the  causes  which  produced  the  revolu* 
tion  in  America  were  originally  different  from  those  which  pro- 
duced revolutions  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  he  had  been  rignL 
Here^e  value  and  quality  of  liberty,  the  nature  of  government, 
and  the  dignity  of  man,  were  known  and  understood,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Americans  to  these  principles  produced  the  re- 
volution, as  a  natur^  and  almost  unavoidable  consequence.  They 
had  no  particular  family  to  set  up  or  pull  down.  Nothing  of  per- 
sonality was  incorporated  with  their  cause.  They  started  even- 
'handed  with  each  other,  and  went  no  faster  into  the  several  stages 
of  it,  than  they  were  driven  by  the  unrelenting  and  imperious 
conduct  of  Britain.  Nay,  in  the  last  act,  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, they  had  nearly  been  too  late ;  for  had  it  not  been 
declared  at  the  exact  time  it  was,  I  see  no  period  in  their  affairs 
since,  in  which  it  could  have  been  declared  with  the  same  effect, 
and  probably  not  at  all. 

But  the  object  being  formed  before  the  reverse  of  fortune  took 
place,  that  is,  before  the  operations  of  the  gloomy  campaign  of 
1776,  their  honor,  their  interest,  their  every  thing,  called  loudly 
on  them  to  mamtam  it ;  and  that  glow  of  thought  and  energy  of 
heart,  which  even  a  distant  prospect  of  independence  inspires, 
gave  confidence  to  their  hopes,  and  resolution  to  their  conduct, 
which  a  state  of  dependance  could  never  have  reached.  They 
looked  forward  to  happier  days  and  scenes  of  rest,  and  qualified' 
the  hardships  of  the  campaign  by  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  their  new  bom  system. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  review  of  what  part  Britain  has 
acted,  we  shall  find  every  thing  which  ought  to  make  a  nation 
blush.  The  most  vulgar  abuse,  accompanied  by  that  species  of 
haughtiness  which  distinguishes  the  hero  of  a  mob  from  the 
character  of  a  gentleman ;  it  was  equally  as  much  from  her  man- 
ners as  from  her  injustice  that  she  lost  the  colonies.  By  the 
latter  she  provoked  their  principles,  by  the  former  she  wore  out 
their  temper ;  and  it  ought  to  be  held  out  as  an  example  to  the 
world,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  conduct  the  business  of 
government  with  civility.  In  short,  other  revolutions  may  have 
originated  in  caprice,  or  generated  in  ambition ;  but  here,  th# 
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most  unoiTending  humility  was  tortured  into  rage,  and  the  in- 
fimcy  of  existence  made  to  weep. 

A  union  so  extensive,  continued  and  determined,  sufiering 
with  patience  and  never  in  despair,  could  not  have  been  produced 
hy  common  causes.  It  must  be  something  capable  of  reaching 
the  whole  soul  of  man  and  arming  it  with  perpetual  energy.  It 
is  m  vain  to  look  for  precedents  among  the  revolutions  of  former 
ages»  to  find  out,  by  comparison,  the  causes  of  this.  The  spring, 
the  progress,  the  object,  th^  consequences,  nay,  the  men,  theif 
habits  of  thinking,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are 
different.  Those  of  other  nations  are,  in  general,  little  more 
than  the  history  of  their  quarrels.  They  are  marked  by  no  im- 
portant character  in  the  annals  of  events  ;  mixed  in  the  mass  of 
general  matters,  they  occupy  but  a  common  page ;  and  while  the 
chief  of  the  successful  partisans  stepped  into  power,  the  plun- 
dered multitude  sat  down  and  sorrowed.  Few,  very  few  of  them 
are  accompanied  with  reformation,  either  in  government  or  man- 
ners ;  many  of  them  with  the  most  consummate  profligacy. 
Triumph  on  the  one  side  and  misery  on  the  other  were  the  only 
events.  Pains,  punishments,  iorture,  and  death  were  made  the 
business  of  mankind,  until  compassion,  the  fairest  associate  of 
the  heart,  was  driven  from  its  place,  and  the  eye,  accustomed  to 
continual  cruelty,  coald  behold  it  without  offence. 

But  as  the  principles  of  the  present  revolution  differed  from 
those  which  preceded  it,  so  likewise  did  the  conduct  of  America 
both  in  government  and  war.  Neither  the  foul  finger  of  dis- 
grace nor  the  bloody  hand  of  vengeance  has  hitherto  put  a  blot 
upon  her  ftune.  Her  victories  have  received  lustre  from  a  great- 
ness of  lenity ;  and  her  laws  have  been  permitted  to  slumber, 
wherd  they  might  justly  be  awakened  to  punish.  War,  so  much 
the  trade  of  the  world,  has  here  been  only  the  business  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  when  the  necessity  shall  cease,  her  very  enemies  must 
confess,  that  as  she  drew  the  sword  in  her  just  defence,  she  used 
it  without  cruelty,  and  sheathed  it  without  revenge. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  extend  these  remarks  to  a  history,  I 
shall  now  take  my  leave  of  this  passage  of  the  abbe,  with  an  ob- 
servation, -which  until  something  unfolds  itself  to  convince  me 
otherwise,  I  cannot  avoid  believing  to  be  true  ; — ^which  is,  that  it 
was  the  fixed  determination  of  the  British  cabinet  to  quarrel  with 
America  at  all  events.' 
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They  (the  members  who  composed  the  cabinet)  had  no  doubt 
of  success,  if  they  could  once  bring  it  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and 
they  expected  from  a  conquest,  what  they  could  neither  propose 
with  decency,  nor  hope  for  by  negotiation.  The  charters  and 
constitutions  of  the  colonies  were  become  to  them  maliers  of 
offence,  and  their  rapid  progress  in  property  and  population  were 
disgustingly  beheld  as  the  growing  and  natural  means  of  inde- 
pendence. They  saw  no  way  to  retain  them  long  but  by  reduc« 
ing  them  in  time.  A  conquest  would  at  once  have  made  them 
both  lords  and  landlords ;  and  put  them  in  the  possession  both 
of  the  revenue  and  the  rental.  The  whole  trouble  of  govern- 
ment would  have  ceased  in  a  victory,  and  a  final  end  be  put  to 
remonstrance  and  debate.  The  experience  of  the  stamp  acty 
had  taught  them  how  to  quarrel  with  the  advantages  of  cover  and 
convenience,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  renew  the  sCen^« 
and  put  contention  into  motion.  They  hoped  for  a  rebellion,  and 
they  made  one.  They  expected  a  declaration  of  independence^ 
and  they  were  not  disappointed.  But  after  this,  they  looked  for 
victory,  and  they  obtained  a  defeat. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  generating  cause  of  the  contest,  then  is 
every  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  consistent  from 
the  tommencement  of  the  dispute,  until  the  signing  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  afler  which,  conquest  becoming  doubtful,  they  retreated  to 
negotiation,  and  were  again  defeated. 

Though  the  abbe  possesses  and  displays  gi^at  powers  of 
genius,  and  is  a  master  of  style  and  language,  he  seems  not  to 
pay  equal  attention  to  the  office  of  an  historian.  His  facts  are 
coldly  and  carelessly  stated.  They  neither  inform  the  reader 
nor  interest  him.  Many  of  them  are  erroneous,  and  most  ot 
them  are  defective  and  obscure.  It  is  undoubtedly  both  an  or* 
nament  and  a  useful  addition  to  history,  to  accompany  it  with 
maxims  and  reflections.  They  afford  likewise  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  style,  and  a  more  diversified  manner  of  expression ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  root  from  whence  they 
spring,  or  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  raised,  should  be  weU 
attended  to,  which  in  this  work  is  not.  The  abbe  hastens 
through  his  narrations  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  from  them,  that  he 
may  enter  the  more  copious  field  of  eloquence  and  imagination. 

The  actions  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  New-Jersey,  in 
December  1776,  and  January  following,  on  which  the  &te  of 
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Anserica  stood  for  a  while  trembling  on  the  point  of  suspensey 
BQd  from  which  the  most  important  consequences  followed,  are 
comprised  within  a  single  paragraph,  faintly  conceived,  and  bar- 
4en  of  character,  circumstance  and  description. 

**  On  the  25th  of  December,"  says  the  abbe,  *«  they  (the  Aiue- 
ricans)  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  fell  accidenially  upon  Trenton, 
which  was  occupied  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thousand 
Hessians,  sold  in  so  base  a  manner  by  their  avaricious  roaster, 
to  the  king  of  Great^Britain.  This  corps  was  mcMoered^  taken, 
or  dispersed*  Eight  days  afler,  three  English  regiments  were, 
in  like  manner,  driven  from  Princeton,  but  afler  having  better 
supported  their  reputation  than  the  foreign  troops  in  their  pay." 

This  is  all  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  interesting 
•vents*  The  abbe  has  preceded  them  by  two  or  three  pages  on 
die  military  operations  of  both  armies,  from  the  time  of  general 
Howe's  arriving  before  New-York  firom  Halifax,  and  the  vast 
reinforcements  of  British  and  foreign  troops  with  lord  Howe 
firom  England.  But4n  these,  there  is  so  much  mistake,  and  so 
naany  omissions,  that,  to  set  them  right,  must  be  the  business  of 
a  history  and  not  of  a  letter.  The  action  of  Long-Island  is  but 
harely  hinted  at,  and  the  operations  at  the  White-plains  wholly 
omitted :  as  are  likewise  the  attack  and  loss  of  fort  Washington, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  the 
precipitate  evacuation  of  fort  Lee,  in  consequence  thereof:  which 
losses  were  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles. 
Neither  is  the  manner  of  the  retreat  described ;  which,  from  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  nearness  of  the 
two  armies  (sometimes  within  sight  and  shot  of  each  other,  for 
such  a  length  of  way)  the  rear  of  the  one  employed  in  pulling 
down  bridges,  and  the  van  of  the  other  in  building  them  up,  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied  with  many  interesting  circumstances. 

It  was  a  period  of  distresses.  A  crisis  rather  of  danger  than 
of  hope.  There  is  no  description  can  do  it  justice  ;  and  even 
the  Actors  in  it,  looking  back  upon  the  scene,  are  surprised  how 
they  got  through ;  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  springs  of  animation,  by  which  they  withstood  the 
force  of  accumulated  misfortune. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  time  for  which  the  army  was  enlisted, 
would  cany  the  campaign  so  &i  into  the  winter,  that  the  severity 
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of  the  season,  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  roads,  woulA 
prevent  any  material  operation  of  the  enemy,  until  the  new  armf 
could  be  raised  for  the  next  year.  And  I  mention  it,  as  a  matter 
woilhy  of  attention,  by  all  future  historians,  that  the  morements 
of  the  American  army,  until  the  attack  upon  the  Hessian  post  at 
Trenton,  the  26th  of  December,  are  to  be  considered  as  opera^ 
ting  to  effect  no  other  principal  purpose  than  delay,  and  to  wear 
away  the  campaign  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  unequal 
force,  with  as  little  misfortune  as  possible. 

But  the  loss  of  the  garrison  at  fort  Washmgton  on  the  16th  of 
November,^  and  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  army,  so  early  as  the  30th  of  thcF  same  month,  and  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  almost  daily  expirations  afterwards,  made 
retreat  the  only  final  expedient.  To  these  circumstances  may 
be  added  the  forlorn  and  destitute  condition  ef  the  few  that  re* 
mained  ;  for  the  garrison  of  fort  Lee,  which  composed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  retreat,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it  so  in- 
stantaneously, that  every  article  of  stores  and  baggage  was  left 
behind,  and  in  this  destitute  condition,  without  tent  or  blanket, 
and  without  any  other  utensils  to  dress  their  provision  than  what 
they  procured  by  the  way,  they  performed  a  march  of  about  ninety 
miles,  and  had  the  address  and  management  to  prolong  it  to  the 
space  of  nineteen  days. 

By  this  unexpected  or  rather  unthought-of  turn  of  affairs,  the 
country  was  in  an  instant  surprised  into  confusion,  and  found  an 
enemy  within  its  bowels,  without  an  army  to  oppose  him.  There 
were  no  succors  to  be  had,  but  from  the  free-will  offering  of  the 
inhabitants.    All  was  choice,  and  every  man  reasoned  for  himself. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  equally  calculated  to  confound 
or  to  inspire,  that  the  gentleman,  the  merchant,  the  fanner,  the 
tradesman  and  the  laborer  mutually  turned  from  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  home,  to  perform  the  duties  of  private  soldiers,  and  un» 
dergo  theseverit.es  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  delay  so  judi- 
ciously contrived  on  the  retreat,  afforded  time  for  the  volunteer 
reinforcements  to  join  general  Washington  on  the  Delaware. 

The  abbe  is  likewise  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  American  army 
fell  accidentally  on  Trenton.  It  was  the  very  object  for  which 
general  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  in  the  midst  of  snow,  storms,  and  ice  ;  and  which  he 
Immediately  re-crossed  with  his  prisoners,  as  soon  as  he  had, 
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meeomplished  his  purpose.  Neither  was  the  intended  enterprise 
a  secret  to  the  enemy,  information  having  been  sent  of  it  by  letter, 
from  a  British  officer  at  Princeton,  to  colonel  Rolle,  who  com- 
maAded  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which  letter  was .  afterwards 
found  by  the  Americans.  Nevertheless  the  post  was  completely 
surprised.  A  small  circumstance,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  led  to  a  more  capital  and 
real  mistake  on  the  part  of  Rolle. 

The  case  was  this.  A  detachment  of  twenty  or  thirty  Ameri- 
cans had  been  sent  across  the  river,  from  a  post  a  few  miles 
above,  by  an  officer  unacquainted  with  the  intended  attack ; 
these  were  met  by  a  body  of  Hessians,  on  the  night  to  which  the 
information  pointed,  which  was  Christmas  night,  and  repulsed. 
Nothing  further  appearing,  and  the  Hessians  mistaking  this  for 
the  advanced  party,  supposed  the  enterprise  disconcerted,  which 
at  that  time  was  not  begun,  and  under  this  idea  returned  to  their 
quarters  ;  so  that,  what  might  have  raised  an  alarm,  and  brought 
the  Americans  into  an  ambuscade,  served  to  take  off  the  force  of 
an  information,  and  promote  the^  success  of  the  enterprise.  Soon 
after  daylight,  general  Washington  entered  the  town,  and  after  a 
little  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  it,  with  upwards  of  nine 
bundred  prisoners. 

This  combination  of  equivocal  circumstances,  falling  within 
what  the  abbe  styles,  **  the  wide  empire  of  chance^^  would  have  ' 
afforded  a  fine  field  for  thought,  and  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  that 
^egance  of  reflection  he  is  so  capable  of  using,  that  he  had 
known  it. 

But  the  action  at  Princeton  was  accompanied  by  a  still  greater 
embarrassment  of  matters,  and  followed  by  more  extraordinary 
consequences.  The  Americans,  by  a  happy  st^-oke  of  general- 
ahip,  in  this  instance,  not  only  deranged  and  defeated  all  the 
plans  of  the  British,  in  the  intended  moment  of  execution,  but 
drew  from  their  posts  the  enemy  they  were  not  able  to  drive,  and 
obliged  them  to  close  the  campaign.  As  the  circumstance  is  a 
curiosity  in  war,  and  not  well  understood  in  Europe,  I  shall,  as 
eoncisely  as  I  can,  relate-  the  principal  paits  ;  they  may  serve  to 
prevent  future  historians  from  error,  and  recover  from  forgetful- 
oeas  a  scene  of  magnificent  fortitude. 

Immediately  after  the  surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  TrentoUf 
I^Mterel  Washineton  re-crossed  the  Pelawarc.  which  at  this  place 
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is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  and  reassumed  his  former 
post  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  Trenton  remained  unoccupied, 
and  the  enemj  were  posted  at  Princeton,  twelve  miles  distant, 
on  the  road  towards  New- York.  The  weather  was  now  grow- 
ing very  severe,  and  as  there  were  very  few  houses  near  the 
shore  n^ere  general  Washington  had  taken  his  station,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  remained  out  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
These,  with  some  other  circumstances,  induced  the  re-crossing 
the  Delaware  and  taking  possession  of  Trenton.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  bold  adventure,  and  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of 
defiance,  especially  when  we  consider  the  panic-struck  condition 
of  the  enemy  on  the  loss  of  the  Hessian  post.  But  in  order  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  affair,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  describe 
the  place. 

Trenton  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  distant  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  eastern  or  Jersey  side ; 
and  is  cut  into  two  divisions  by  a  small  creek  or  rivulet,  sufficient 
to  turn  a  mill  which  is  on  it,  after  which  it  empties  itself  at  neariy 
right  angles  into  the  Delaware.  The  upper  division,  which  is 
that  to  the  northeast,  contains  about  seventy  or  eighty  houses, 
and  the  lower  about  forty  or  fifty.  The  ground  on  each  side 
this  creek,  and  on  which  the  houses  are,  is  likewise  rising,  and 
the  two  divisions  present  an  agreeable  prospect  to  each  other, 
with  the  creek  between,  on  which  there  is  a  small  stone  bridge 
of  one  arch. 

Scarcely  had  general  Washington  taken  post  here,  and  before 
the  several  parties  of  militia,  out  on  detachments,  or  on  their 
way,  could  be  collected,  than  the  British,  leaving  behind  them  a 
strong  garrison  at  Princeton,  marched  suddenly  and  entered 
Trenton  at  the  upper  or  nortiieast  quarter.  A  party  of  the 
Americans  skirmished  with  the  advanced  party  of  the  Britisht 
to  afford  time  for  removing  the  stores  and  baggage,  and  with- 
drawing over  the  bridge. 

In  a  little  time  the  Br'.tish  had  possession  of  one  half  of  the 
town,  general  Washington  of  the  other;  and  the  creek  only 
separated  the  two  armies.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  critical 
situation  than  this,  and  if  ever  the  fate  of  America  depended 
upon  the  event  of  a  day,  it  was  now.  The  Delaware  was  filling 
fast  with  large  sheets  of  driving  ice,  and  was  impassable ;  of 
eourse  no  retreat  into  Pennsylvania  could  be  effected,  neither  is 
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It  powible,  in  the  fiice  of  an  enemy,  to  pass  a  riYer  of  soch  extent 
The  roads  were  broken  and  rugged  with  the  frost,  and  the  main 
road  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

About  four  o'clock  a  party  of  the  British  approached  the 
bridge,  with  a  design  to  gain  it,  but  were  repulsed.  They  made 
no  more  attempts,  though  the  creek  itself  is  passable  any  where 
between  the  bridge  and  the  Delaware.  It  runs  in  a  rugged, 
natural  made  ditch,  over  which  a  person  may  pass  with  little  diffi- 
culty, the  stream  being  rapid  and  shallow.  Evening  was  QOW 
coming  on,  and  the  British,  believing^  they  had  all  the  advantages 
they  could  wish  for,  and  that  they  could  use  them  when  thev 
pleased,  discontinued  all  further  operations,  and  held  themselves 
prepared  to  make  the  attack  next  morning. 

But  the  next  morning  produced  a  scene  as  elegant  as  it  was 
unexpected.  The  British  were  under  arms  and  ready  to  march 
to  action,  when  one  of  their  light-horse  from  Princeton  came  fu- 
riously down  the  street,  with  an  account  that  general  Washington 
bad  that  morning  attacked  and  carried  the  British  post  at  that 
place,  and  was  proceeding  on  to  seize  the  magazine  at  Bruns- 
wick ;  on  which  the  British,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing an  assault  on  the  evacuated  camp  of  the  Americans,  wheeled 
about,  and  in  a  iit  of  consternation  marched  for  Princeton. 

This  retreat  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  circumstances,  that 
in  future  ages  may  probably  pass  for  fable.  For  it  will  with  dif- 
ficulty be  believed,  that  two  armies,  on  which  such  important 
conse4)uences  depended,  should  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  space 
as  Trenton ;  and  that  the  one,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement, 
when  every  ear  is  supposed  to  be  open,  and  every  degree  of 
wi^tchfulness  employed,  should  move  completely  from  the  ground, 
with  all  its  stores,  baggage  and  artillery,  unknown  and  even  un- 
suspected by  the  other,  v  And  so  entirely  were  the  British  de* 
ceived,  that  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon  and  small 
arms  at  Princeton,  they  supposed  it  to  be  thunder,  though  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

General  Washington,  the  better  to  cover  and  disguise  his  re* 
treat  from  Trenton,  had  ordered  a  line  of  fires  to  be  lighted  up 
in  front  of  his  camp.  These  not  only  served  to  give  p.n  appear* 
ance  of  going  to  rest,  and  continuing  that  deception,  but  they  ef- 
fectually concealed  from  the  British  whatever  was  acting  behind 
them,  for  flame  can  nosmore  be  seen  through  than  a  wall,  and  in 
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thia  situadon,  it  may  with  propriety  be  said*  they  became  a  pillar^ 
of  fure  to  one  army,  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  the  otner.     After 
this,  by  a  circuitous  march  of  about  eighteen  miles,  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  were  between  two  and  three 
hundred,  with  which  general  Washington  immematelv  set  oK 
The  van  of  the  British  army  from  Trenton  entereo  Princeton 
about  an  hour  aAer  the  Americans  had  left  iu  who.  continuing 
their  march  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  arrived  m  tne  evening 
at  a  convenient  situation,  wide  of  the  main  road  to  Brunswick, 
and  about  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Princeton.  But  so  wearied 
and  exhausted  were  they,  with  the  continual  and  unaoated  service 
and  fatigue  of  two  days  and  a  night,  from  action  to  acaon«  with- 
out shelter,  and  almost  without  refreshment,  that  tne  oare  and 
frozen  grountl,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  skv«  became  to 
them  a  place  of  comfortable  rest.  By  these  two  events,  and  with 
but  a  little  comparative  force  to  accomplish  them,  the  Americans 
closed  with  advantage  a  campaign,  which,  but  a  few  davs  before, 
threatened  the  country  with  destruction.  The  British  army, 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their  magazines  at  B>^inswick, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  marched  immediately  for  that  place, 
where  they  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  from  which  they 
made  no  attempts  to  move,  for  nearly  five  months. 

Having  thus  stated  the  principal  outlines  of  these  two  most  in- 
teresting actions,  I  shall  now  quit  them,  to  put  tne  abbe  right  in 
his  inis-stated  account  of  the  debt  and  pi^r  monev  of  America, 
wherein,  speaking  of  these  matters,  he  says  : 

**  These  ideal  riches  were  rejected.  The  more  the  multipli- 
cation of  them  was  urged  by  want,  the  greater  did  their  deprecia- 
tion grow.  The  congress  was  indignant  at  the  affropt  given  to 
its  money,  and  declared  all  those  to  be  tnutors  to  tneir  countiy, 
who  should  not  receive  it  as  they  would  have  received  gold 
itself. 

**  Did  not  this  body  know,  that  prepossessions  are  no  more  to 
be  controlled  than  feelings  are  t  Did  it  not  perceive  that,  in  the 
present  crisis,  every  rational  man  would  be  afraid  ot  exooaing  his 
fortune  t  Did  it  not  see,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  republic,  it 
permitted  to  itself  the  exercise  of  such  acts  of  despotism  as  are 
unknown  even  in  the  countries  which  are  moulded  to,  and  be- 
eoiiii»  {amiliar  with,  aerritdde  and  oppresiion  ?    Could  it  pretend 
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that  it  did  not  punish  b  want  of  confidence  with  the  pains  which 
would  have  heen  scarcely  merited  by  revolt  and  treason  ?  Of  all 
this  was  the  congress  well  aware.  But  it  had  no  choice  of 
meaas.  Its  despised  and  despicable  scraps  of  paper  were  actu- 
ally thirty  times  below  their  original  value,  when  more  of  them 
were  ordered  to  be  made.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1779, 
there  was  of  this  paper  among  the  public,  to  the  amount  of 
35,544«155i.  The  state  owed  moreover  8,385,366/.  without 
,reckoBiBg  the  paiticular  debts  of  sin^e  provinces." 

In  the  above  recited  passages,  the  abbe  speaks  as  if  the  United 
States  had  contracted  a  debt  of  upwards  of  forty  million  pounds 
sterling,  besides  the  debts  of  the  individual  states.  Afler  which, 
speaking  of  foreign  trade  with  America,  he  says,  that  "  those 
countries  in  Europe,  which  are  truly  commercial  ones,  knowing 
that  North- America  had  been  reduced  to  contract  debts,  at  the 
epoch  even  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  wisely  thought  that,  in  her 
present  distress,  she  would  be  able  to  pay  but  very  little,  for  what 
might  be  carried  to  her." 

I  know  it  must  be  extremely  diffcult  to  make  foreigners  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  circumstances  of  our  paper  money,  be- 
cause there  are  natives,  who  do  not  understand  it  themselves. 
Bu^  with  us  its  fate  is  now  determined.  Common  consent  has 
consigned  it  to  rest  with  that  kind  of  regard,  which  the  long  ser- 
vice of  inanimate  things  insensibly  obtains  from  mankind.  Every 
stone  in  the  bridge,  that  has  carried  us  over,  seems  to  have  a 
claim  upon  our  esteem.  But  this  was  a  comer  stone,  and  its 
usefulness  cannot  be  forgotten.  There  is  something  in  a  grateful 
mind,  which  extends  itself  even  to  things  that  can  neither  be 
benefited  by  regard,  nor  suffer  by  neglect :  but  so  it  is ;  and 
almost  every  man  is  sensible  of  the  effect. 

But  to  return.  The  paper  money,  though  issued  from  con- 
gress under  the  name  of  dollars,  did  not  come  from  that  body 
always  at  that  value.  Those  which  were  issued  the  first  year, 
were  equal  to  gold  and  silver.  The  second  year  less,  the  third 
still  less,  and  so  on,  for  nearly  the  space  of  five  years  :  at  the 
end  of  which,  I  imagine,  that  the  whole  value,  at  which  congress 
might  pay  away  the  several  emissions,  taking  them  tog«)ther,  was 
about  ten  or  twelve  million  pounds  sterling. 

Now  as  it  would  have  taken  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  of 
taxes  to  carry  on  the  war  for  five  years,  and,  as  while  this  monef 
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was  issuingi  and  likewise  depreciating  down  to  nothing,  there 
were  none,  or  few  valuable  taxes  paid  ;  consequently  the  event 
to  the  public  was  the  same,  whether  they  sunk  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  expended  money,  by  depreciation,  or  paid  ten  or 
twelve  millions  by  taxation*;  for  as  they  did  not  do  both,  and 
chose  to  do  one^  the  matter  which,  in  a  general  view,  was  indi^ 
ferent.  And  therefore,  what  the  abbe  supposes  to  be  a  debt,  has 
now  no  existence  ;  it  having  been  paid,  by  every  body  consenting 
to  reduce,  at  his  own  expense,  from  the  value  of  the  bills  contin« 
iially  passing  among  themselves,  a  sum,  equal,  nearly,  to  what 
the  expense  of  the  war  was  for  five  years. 

Again.  The  paper  money  having  now  ceased,  and  the  depre* 
ciation  with  it,  and  gold  and  silver  supplied  its  place,  the  war  will 
now  be  carried  on  by  taxation,  which  will  draw  from  the  public  a 
considerable  less  sum  than  what  the  depreciation  drew ;  but  as 
while  they  pay  the  former,  they  do  not  suffer  the  latter,  and  as 
when  they  suffered  the  latter,  they  did  not  pay  the  former,  the 
thing  will  be  nearly  equal,  with  this  moral  advantage,  that  taxa- 
tion occasions  frugality  and  thou^t,  and  depreciation  produced 
dissipation  and  carelessness* 

And  again.  If  a  man's  portion  of  taxes  comes  to  less  than 
what  he  lost  by  the  depreciation,  it  proves  that  the  alteration  is  in 
his  favor.  If  it  comes  tp  more,  and  he  is  justly  assessed,  it  shows 
that  he  did  not  sustain  his  proper  share  of  depreciation,  because 
the  one  was  as  operatively  his  tax  as  the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  it  never  was  intended,  neither  was  it  foreseen, 
that  the  debt  contained  in  the  paper  currency  should  sink  itself 
in  this  manner  ;  but  as,  by  the  voluntary  conduct  of  all  and  of 
every  one,  it  has  arrived  at  this  fate,  the  debt  is  paid  by  those  who 
owed  it.  Perhaps  nothing  was  ever  so  universally  the  act  of  a 
country  as  this.  Government  had  no  hand  in  it  Every  man 
depreciated  his  own  money  by  his  own  consent,  for  such  was  the 
effect,  which  the  raising  the  nominal  value  of  goods  produced. 
But  as  by  such  reduction  he  sustained  a  loss  equal  to  what  he 
must  have  paid  to  sink  it  by  taxation,  therefore  the  line  of  justice 
is  to  consider  his  loss  by  the  depreciation  as  his  tax  for  that  time, 
and  not  to  tax  him  when  the  war  is  over,  to  make  that  money 
good  in  any  other  person's  hands,  which  became  nothing  w 
his  own. 
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Again*  The  paper  currencj  was  issued  for  the  expVDss  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  has  performed  that  service, 
without  any  other  material  charge  to  the  public,  while  it  lasted. 
But  to  suppose,  as  «ome  did,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was 
to  grow  into  gold  or  silver,  or  become  equal  thereto,  was  to  sup- 
pose that  we  were  to  get  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  by  going 
to  war^  instead  o£ pairing  the  cost  of  carrying  it  on. 

But  if  any  thing  in  the  situation  of  America,  as  to  her  currency 
or  her  circumstances,  yet  remains  not  understood,  then  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  war  is  the  public's  war ;  the  country's  war. 
It  is  their  independence  that  is  to  be  supported ;  their  property 
that  is  to  be  secured ;  tiuir  country  that  is  to  be  saved.  Heret 
government,  the  army,  and  the  people,  are  mutually  and  recipro- 
cally one*  In  other  wars,  kings  may  lose  their  thrones,  and  their 
dominions ;  but  here,  the  loss  must  fiill  on  the  majesty  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  property  they  are  contending  to  save.  Eveiy 
man  being  sensible  of  this,  he  goes  to  the  field,  or  pays  his  por- 
tion of  the  charge,  as  the  sovereign  of  his  own  possessions ;  and 
when  he  is  conquered  a  monarch  falls. 

The  remark,  which  the  abbe  in  the  conclusion  of  the  passage 
has  made,  respecting  America's  contracting  debts  in  the  time  of 
her  prosperity,  (by  which  he  means,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,)  serves  to  show,  though  he  has  not  made  the  applica- 
tion, the  very  great  commercial  dtference  between  a  dependant 
and  an  independent  country.  In  a  state  of  dependence,  and  with 
a  fettered  commerce,  though  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace, 
her  trade  could  not  balance  itself,  and  she  annually  run  into  debt. 
But  now,  in  a  state  of  independence,  though  involved  in  war,  she 
requires  no  credit ;  her  stores  are  full  of  merchandize,  and  gold 
and  silver  are  become  the  currency  of  the  country.  How  these 
things  have  established  themselves  is  difficult  to  account  for : 
but  they  are  facts,  and  facts  are  more  powerful  than  arguments. 

As  it  b  probable  this  letter  will  undergo  a  re-publication  in 
Europe,  the  remarks  here  thrown  together  will  serve  to  show  the 
extreme  folly  of  Britaui  in  resting  her  hopes  of  success  on  the 
extinction  of  our  paper  currency.  The  expectation  is  at  once  so 
childish  and  forlorn,  that  it  places  her  in  the  laughable  condition 
of  a  fiimished  lion  watching  for  prey  at  a  spider's  web. 

From  this  account  of  the  currency,  the  abbe  proceeds  to  state 
the  condition  of  America  in  the  winter  of  1777,  and  the  spring 
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following;  and  closes  Lis  observations  with  mentioning  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  signed  in  France,  and  the  pro- 
positions of  the  British  minisUy,  which  were  rejected  in  America* 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  the  abbe  has  arranged  his  facts,  there 
is  a  very  material  error,  that  not  only  he,  but  other  European 
historians  have  fallen  into  ;  none  of  them  having  assigned  the 
true  cause  why  the  British  proposals  were  rejected,  and  all  of 
them  liave  assigned  a  wrong  one. 

In  the  winter  of  1778,  and  spring  following,  congress  were 
assembled  at  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  British  were  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  general  Washington  with  the 
army  were  encamped  in  huts  at  the  Yalley-Forge,  twenty-five 
miles  distant  therefrom.  To  all,  who  can  remember,  it  was  a 
season  of  hardship,  but  not  despair ;  and  the  abbe,  speaking  of 
this  period  and  its  inconveniences,  says  : 

**  A  multitude  of  privations,  added  to  so  many  other  misfor- 
tunes, might  make  the  Americans  regret  their  former  tranquillity, 
and  incline  them  to  an  accommodation  with  England.  In  vain 
had  the  people  been  bound  to  the  new  government  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  oaths  and  the  influence  of  religion.  In  vam  had  endea- 
vors been  used  to  convince  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat 
safely  with  a  country,  in  which  one  parliament  might  overturn, 
what  should  have  been  established  by  another.  In  vain  had  they 
been  threatened  with  the  eternal  resentment  of  an  exasperated 
and  vindictive  enemy.  It  was  possible  that  these  distant  troubles 
might  not  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  present  evils. 

*'  So  thought  the  British  ministry,  when  they  sent  to  the  new 
world  public  agents,  authorised  to  offer  every  thing  except  inde*. 
pendence  to  these  very  Americans,  from  whom  they  had  two 
years  before  exacted  an  unconditional  submission.  It  is  not 
improbable  but,  that  by  this  plan  of  conciliation,  a  few  months 
sooner,  some  effect  might  have  been  produced.  But  at  the  pe- 
riod, at  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  court  of  London,  it  was 
rejected  with  disdam,  because  this  measure  appeared  but  as  an 
argument  of  fear  and  weakness.  The  people  were  already  re- 
assured. The  congress,  the  generals,  the  troops,  the  bold  and 
skilful  men,  in  each  colony  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  an 
thority ;  every  thing  had  recovered  its  first  spirit.  HiU  was  tfu 
effect  of  a  treaty  of  friendehip  and  commerce  between  tke  United 
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States  and  the  cowrt  of  VertailUay  ngned  the  6tk  of  February, 

1778." 

On  this  passage  of  the  abbe's  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that, 
to  luiite  time  with  circumstancei  is  a  materid  nicetj  in  history  ; 
the  want  of  which  frequently  throws  it  into  endless  confusion  and 
mistake,  occasions  a  total  separation  between  causes  and  conse- 
quences, and  connects  them  with  others  they  are  not  immedi- 
Ately,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  related  to. 

The  abbe,  in  saying  that  the  offers  of  the  British  ministry 
^  were  rejected  with  disdain,"  is  right,  as  to  the  fact,  but  wrong 
as  to  the  time ;  and  this  error  in  the  time,  has  occasioned  iiim  to 
be  mistaken  in  the  cause. 

The  signing  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
could  have  no  effect  on  the  mind  or  politics  of  America,  until  it 
was  knotm  in  America :  and  therefore,  when  the  abbe  says,  that 
the  rejection  of  the  British  offers  was  in  consequence  of  the  alli- 
ance, he  must  mean,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  alliance, 
being  knmen  m  America ;  which  was  not  the  case :  and  by  this 
mistake  he  not  only  takes  from  her  the  reputation,  which  her  un- 
shaken fortitude  in  that  trying  situation  deserves,  but  is  likewise 
led  very  injuriously  to  suppose,  that  had  she  not  knoton  of  the 
ireaty,  the  offers  would  probably  have  been  accepted  ;  whereas 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  rejection,  and 
consequently  did  not  reject  them  on  that  ground. 

The  propositions  or  offers  above  mentioned,  were  contained 
in  two  bills  brought  into  the  British  parliament  by  lord  North,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1778.  Those  bills  were  hurried  through 
both  houses  with  unusual  haste,  and  befon » they  had  gone  through 
all  the  customary  forms  of  parliament,  copies  of  them  were  sent 
over  to  lord  Howe  and  general  Howe,  then  in  Philadelphia,  who 
were  likewise  commissioners.  General  Howe  ordered  them  to 
be  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  sent  copies  of  them  by  a  flog  to 
general  Washington,  to  be  forwarded  to  congress  at  Yorktown, 
where  they  arrived  the  21.it  of  April,  1778.  Thus  much  for  the 
arrival  of  the  bills  in  America. 

Congress,  as  is  their  usual  mode,  appointed  a  committee  from 
their  own  body,  to  examine  them  and  report  thereon.  The  re- 
port was  brought  in  the  next  day,  (the  twenty-second,)  was  read, 
and  unanimously  Agreed  to,  entered  on  their  journals,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  countiy     Now  this  report  roust 
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be  the  rejection  to  which  the  abbe  alludes,  because  congrass  gftva 
no  other  formal  opinion  on  those  bills  and  propositions  :  and  op 
a  subsequent  application  from  tha  Britii^h  commiaaionerB*  dated 
the  27th  of  May,  and  received  at  Yorktown  the  €th  of  June, 
congress  immediatelj  referred  them  for  an  answer,  to  their  prints 
ed  resolves  of  the  22d  of  April.  Thus  much  for  the  rejection  of 
the  offers. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  that  is,  eleven  days  after  the  above  rejee* 
tion  was  made,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France 
arrived  at  Yorktown  ;  and  until  this  moment  congress  had  not 
the  least  notice  or  idea,  that  such  a  measure  was  in  any  train  of 
execution.  But  lest  this  declaration  of  mine  should  pass  only 
for  assertion,  I  shall  support'  it  by  proof,  for  it  is  material  to  the 
character  and  principle  of  the  revolution  to  show,  that  no  coodi* 
tion  of  America,  since  the  declaration  of  independence«  however 
trying  and  severe,  ever  operated  to  produce  the  most  distant  idea 
of  yielding  it  up  either  by  force,  distress,  artifice  or  persuasion* 
And  this  proof  is  the  more  necessary,  because  it  was  the  system 
of  the  British  ministry  at  this  time,  as  well  as  before  and  since,  to 
hold  out  to  the  European  powers  that  America  was  unfixed  in 
her  resolutions  and  policy  ;  hoping  by  this  artifice  to  lessen  her 
reputation  in  £urope,  and  weaken  the  confidence  which  those 
powers  or  any  of  them  might  be  inclined  to  place  in  her. 

At  the  time  these  matters  were  transacting,  I  was  secretary  in 
the  foreign  department  of  congress.  All  the  political  letters 
from  the  American  commissioners  rested  in  my  hands,  and  aU 
that  were  officially  written  went  from  my  office ;  and  so  far  firom 
congress  knowing  any  thing  of  the  signing  the  treaty,  at  the  time 
they  rejected  the  British  ofiers,  they  had  not  received  a  line  of 
information  from  their  commissioners  at  Paris,  on  any  subject 
whatever,  for  upwards  of  a  twelve-month.  Probably  the  loss  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  to- 
gether with  the  danger  of  the  seas,  covered  at  this  time  with 
British  cruisers,  contributed  to  the  disappointment. 

One  packet,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  Yorktown  in  January  pre- 
ceding, which  was  about  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
treaty  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  every  letter  had  been  taken 
out,  before  it  was  put  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  it  from 
France,  and  blank  white  paper  put  in  their  atead* 
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Having  thus  stated  the  .time  when  the  proposals  from  tlie 
British  commissioners  were  first  received,  and  likewise  the  time 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  arrived,  and  shown  that  the  rejectioa 
of  the  former  was  eleven  days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  latter, 
and  without  the  least  knowledge  of  such  circumstance  having 
taken  place  or  being  about  to  take  place ;  the  rejection,  there- 
fore, must,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  fixed,  unvaried  sen- 
timents of  America  respecting  the  enemy  she  is  at  war  with,  and 
her  determination  to  support  her  independence  to  the  last  public 
effort,  and  not  to  aoy  new  circumstance  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  favor«  which  at  that  time  she  did  not  and  could  not  know  of 

Besides,  there  is  a  vigor  of  determination  and  spirit  of  defiance 
in  the  language  of  the  rejection,  (which  I  here  subjoin,)  which 
derive  their  greatest  glory  by  appearing  before  the  treaty  was 
known  ;  for  that,  which  is  bravery  in  distress,  becomes  insult  in 
prosperity:  and  the  treaty  placed  America  on  such  a  strong 
foundation,  that  had  she  then  known  it,  the  answer  which  she 
gave,  would  have  appeared  rather  as  an  air  of  triumph,  than  as 
the  glowing  serenity  of  fortitude. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  abbe  appears  to  have  entirely  mistaken 
the  matter ;  for  instead  of  attributing  the  rejection  of  the  propo- 
sitions to  our  knoioUdge  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  ;  he  should  have 
attributed  the  origin  of  them  in  the  British  cabinet,  to  their  ibiow- 
Udge  of  that  event.  And  then  the  reason  why  they  were  hurried 
over  to  America  in  the  state  of  bills,  that  is,  before  they  were 
passed  into  acts,*  is  easily  accounted  for,  which  is,  that  they 
might  have  the  chance  of  reaching  America  before  any  know- 
ledge of  the  treaty  should  arrive,  which  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  do,  and  there  met  the  fate  they  so  richly  merited.  That  these 
bills  were  brought  into  the  British  parliament  af^er  the  treaty 
with  France  was  signed,  is  proved  from  the  dates :  the  treaty 
being  on  the  6  th,  and  the  bills  on  the  17th  of  February.  And 
that  the  signing  the  treaty  was  known  in  parliament,  when  the 
bills  were  brought  in,  is  likewise  proved  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  said  17th  of  February,  who,  in  reply  to  lord  North,  in- 
formed the  house  of  the  treaty  being  signed,  and  challenged  the 
minister's  knowledge  of  the  same  fact.* 

*  In  eonjgren,  April  a2d,  1788. 
"Th«  eommittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  ^neral's  letter  of  tlie  18l]^ 
eontaining  a  certain  printed  paper  aent  firom  Philadelphia,  purporting  to  ko 
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Though  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  abbe  mislakeii  in  nmc- 
teis  of  history,  acted  at  such  a  distance  from  his  sphere  of  imme- 
diate obsenrationi  yet  I  am  more  than  surprised  to  find  him  wrong 


Ibe  drftoght  of  a  bill  fiv  dBcIarins  the  islcnllpiu  of  tho  parliuneiit  of  Qrcal 
Britain,  as  to  the  exercise  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  their  right  of  im- 
posing taies  within  these  United  States:  and  also  the  draught  or  a  fatB  to 
enable  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  appoint  oomnusBionen,  with  powers  to 
treat,  consnlt,  and  sgree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  certain  disorders  within 
the  said  states,  beg  leaTe  to  obserrs, 

"  That  the  said  paper  being  industriously  circulated  by  emissaries  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  partial  and  secret  manner,  the  same  ought  to  be  forthwith  printed 
fiDr  the  public  information. 

'*  The  committee  cannot  ascertain  whether  the  contents  of  the  said  paper 
have  been  framed  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  Great  Britain,  much  lees  whether  the 
same  are  really  and  truly  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  or  whether  the  said  parliament  will  confer  thereon  the  tisual  solem- 
nities of  their  laws.  But  are  UKlaned  to  beliere  thia  will  happen,  for  the  foW 
lowing  reasons : 

*'  Ist,  Because  their  genera]  hath  made  divers  feeble  eflRnts  to  set  on  loot 
some  kind  of  treaty  during  the  last  winter,  though,  either  £roin  a  miaiakeB 
idea  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  the  want  of  information,  or  some 
other  eause,  he  hath  not  made  aj^oatioa  to  thoee  who  are  iBTested  with  a 
proper  authority. 

*' Sd,  Because  they  suppose  that  the  fallacious  idea  of  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities will  render  these  states  remiss  in  their  preparations  Ibr  war. 

'*  3d,  Because  believing  the  Americans  weaned  with  war,  they  suppose  wo 
will  accede  to  their  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

"  4th.  Because  they  suppose  our  negonatinns  aaay  be  ssbject  to  a  like  ear  • 
nipt  influence  with  their  debates. 

**  5th,  Beeause  they  expect  froai  this  step  the  same  efl^ts  they  did  from 
what  one  of  their  ministers  thought  proper  to  call  his  eondUai9r$  molioa,  vts. 
that  it  will  prevent  foreign  powers  from  giving  aid  to  these  states ;  that  it  will 
lead  their  own  subjeets  to  continue  a  litUe  longer  the  present  war :  aad  that 
it  will  detach  some  weak  men  in  America,  from  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
▼inoe. 

"6th,  Because  their  king,  from  his  own  showing,  hath  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  his  fleets  and  armies,  instead  of  beine  employed  against  the  territo- 
ries of  these  states,  will  be  necessary  for  the  defenee  of  his  own  dominions. 
And, 

*'  7th,  Because  the  impracticability  of  subjugating  this  country  being  every 
day  Biore  and  more  manifest,  it  is  their  infeerssi  to  extricate  themselves  fitm 
the  war  upon  any  terms. 

^The  committee  beg  leave  fbrther  to  observe,  that  upon  a  supposition  the 
matters  eontaiaed  in  Uie  said  paper  will  reaUy  go  into  the  Bntidh  statute 
books,  they  serve  to  show,  in  a  dear  point  of  riew,  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  enemy. 

"  Their  weahu$»* 

'^Ist,  Because  they  formerly  declared,  not  only  that  they  had  a  right  to 
hind  the  inhabitants  of  these  statea  in  all  eases  whatsoever^  but  also  that  the 
laid  inhabitants  should  ^sebaelif  and  uneondiHmuMff  subrmt  to  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  And  this  submission  they  have  endeavored  to  exact  by  the  sword. 
Heoeduiff  from  this  claim,  therefore,  under  the  present  cireumstaBceo,  shows 
their  inability  to  enforce  iL 

^td,  Because  their  prinoe  hath  heretofore  rejected  the  humblest  petitions 
of  the  representatives  of  America,  praying  to  oe  considered  as  subjects,  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  lioerty  and  safety:  and  hath  waged  a 
most  cruel  war  against  them,  and  employed  the  savages  to  butcher  innocent 
women  and  children.  But  now  the  same  prince  pretends  to  treat  with  thoee 
very  repreeeatativee,  and  grant  to  the  enaa  of  Aineri^ta  what  he  nfueed  to 
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(or  tA  least  what  appesra  bo  to  roe)  in  the  well  enKghtened  field 
of  pOLioaop  ucal  reflection.  Here  the  materials  are  hia  own ; 
created  by  hinuelf ;  and  the  error«  theroforoi  is  an  act  of  the  mind. 

"V!.  Baeajw  um^  haTS  unUbrmly  Uborad  to  eonquer  this  eontinent,  ra- 
jeetin;  every  ideA  of  accommodadon  propoeed  to  them,  from  a  cmifidenoe  ito 
their  oaii  itreni^  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  from  Uie  change  in  their  mode 
of  »»"•  ''r,  »>*iu  th#y  have  loet  this  eonildenoe.    And, 

''4th,  Because  *iie  constant  language,  spoken,  not  only  by  their  minister^ 
but  by  the  meat  pubkc  and  authentic  acu  of  the  nation^  hatn  been,  that  it  ia 
incompatible  witL  their  dignity  to  treat  with  the  Americans  while  they  have 
arms  m  Uieir  hands.  Notwithstanding  which,  an  offer  is  now  about  lo  bt 
made  for  treaty. 

"  Tht  wteAMfeMtt  mud  intiauntg  of  iha  enemy  appear  iWmi  the  following 
conbiueriticns : 

•*  1st,  Either  the  Wttf  now  to  be  passed  contain  a  dtreet  or  indirect  cession 
of  a  part  of  their  former  daima,  or  they  do  not  If  they  do^  then  it  is  ais 
knowled^Mi  that  they  hare  sacrificed  many  brave  men  in  an  unjust  quarreL 
If  they  do  not,  thm  they  are  calculated  to  deceive  America  inta  terms,  to 
whjca  neitner  arfument  before  the  war,  nor  force  since,  could  procure  her 
assent. 

<'  Sd,  The  first  of  these  hUls  appears,  from  the  title,  to  be  a  declaration  of 
the  telcnKMU  of  the  British  parliament  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  HgKt  ^ 
imj^ifcir  (aact  within  theae  states.  Whersfors,  should  these  statee  treat 
under  the  said  bill,  they  would  iiulirectfy  acknowledge  that  righu  to  obtaia 
which  aeknoiwlsdginent  the  present  war  hath  been  avcnredly  undertaken  and 
proaeeuted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

"  3d,  ShouU  such  pretended  right  be  so  acqiUeaeed  in,  then,  of  oonsequeaoe 
the  same  might  be  exercised  whenever  the  British  parliament  should  find 
themselves  in  a  different  t&mfw  and  diipesilieii;  since  it  must  depend  opM 
thoee,  and  such  like  contingencies,  how  far  men  will  act  according  to  their 


''ith,  7ii6  said  first  bill,  m  the  body  thereof,  containeth  no  new  matter| 
but  b  precisely  the  same  with  the  motion  belbre-mentioned/  and  liable  to  all 
the  efa^ectioBs  which  lay  acainst  the  said  motion,  excepting  the  following  paiw 
ticukir,  rfe.  that  ly  lAc  «m<mk  actual  taxation  was  to  oe  suspended,  so  mig  aa 
America  should  give  as  much  as  the  said  parliament  might  think  proper : 
whereas.  69  the  propoied  6iU,  it  is  to  be  suspended,  as  long  as  future  parlia- 
■lenu  continue  of  me  same  mind  with  the  present. 

"  6th,  From  the  second  bill  it  appears,  that  the  British  king  may,  if  he 
pleases,  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  and  agree  with  those,  whom  they 
please,  about  a  variety  of  thin^  therein  mentioned.  But  such  treaties  and 
agreements  are  to  be  of  no  validity  without  the  concurrence  of  the  said  par- 
liament, except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Jiutnenrioir  of  hostilities,  ana  of 
certain  of  their  acts,  the  granting  of  pardons,  ana  the  appointing  of  govemon 
to  these  sovereign,  free  and  independent  states.  Wherefore,  the  said  parUa^ 
ment  have  reserved  to  themselves,  iii  express  «oordf,  the  power  of  setting  aside 
any  such  treaty,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  any  circumstances  which  may 
anse  to  suojea  Uiis  continent  to  their  usurpations. 

*'  €^  Tne  »aid  bill,  by  holding  forth  a  tender  of  pardon,  implies  a  crimi- 
nalitv  in  our  justifiable  resistance,  and  consequently,  to  treat  under  it  wouU 
be  an  implied  acknowledgment,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  were  what 
Britain  has  declared  them  to  be,  Beb^, 

"  7th,  The  inha((\'.vnts  of  these  states  being  claimed  by  them  as  subjects^ 
they  .tuy  i;2fer,  from  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  now  pretended  to  be  set  on 
foot,  that  the  said  imiabilants  would  of  ri|^t  be  afterwards  bound  by  such  laws 
as  tiiey  should  m^'it.  Wherefore,  any  agreement  entered  into  on  such  nego- 
tiation mieht  at  any  ftiture  time  be  repealed.    And, 

"6th,  fiweause  tne  said  bill  purports,  that  the  comunissioners  therein  man* 
tiomd  may  trc&t  witli  private  individuals:  a  moasuro  higfaly  de*-atfatory  to 
the  dignity  of  natioiiil  eharaeter. 
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Hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  circuvistaiioea ; 
the  order  in  which  they  arose^  and  the  events  they  produced. 
In  these,  my  information  being  better  than  the  abbe's,  my  task 

"^rom  all  which  it  appears  erident  to  your  eommittee,  that  the  aaid  btDs 
are  intended  to  operate  ujpcu  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  people  of  these 
states,  so  as  to  create  dirisions  among  them,  and  a  defection  from  tne  common 
cause,  now  by  the  blessing  of  divine  proTidenoe  drawing  near  to  a  iaToral  le 
issue.  That  they  are  the  sequel  of  that  insidious  plan,  which  from  the  dajrs  of 
the  stamp  act  down  to  the  present  time,  hath  involved  this  country  in  conten- 
tion and  oloodahed.  And  that,  as  in  other  cases  so  in  this,  although  circum- 
stances may  force  them  at  times  to  recede  from  their  unjustifiable  claims, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  as  heretofore,  upon  the  first  fiivorable  o^- 
casion,  sigain  displajr  that  lusi  of  domination,  whien  hath  rent  in  twain  the 
mighty  empire  or  Britain* 

**  Upon  the  whole  matter^  the  committee  be?  leave  to  report  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  as  the  Americ^uis  united  in  this  arduous  contest  upon^  principles 
ox  common  interest,  for  the  defence  of  common  rights  and  privileges,  which 
union  hath  been  cemented  by  common  calamities  and  by  mutual  good  offices 
and  aifection,  so  the  great  cause  for  which  thev  contend,  and  in  which  all 
mankind  are  interested,  must  derive  its  success  from  the  continuance  of  that 
union.  Wherefore,  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  should  presume  to  nwke 
any  separate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  commissioners  imder  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be  considered  and  trested  as 
open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  further  your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
these  United  States  cannot  with  propriety,  hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with 
my  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  pre- 
liminary thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else,  in  positive 
and  express  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  states. 

**  And  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  desicn  of  the  enemies  of  these  states 
to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  security — to  the  end  that  they  may  act  with  becoming 
weight  and  importance,  it  is  the  opini<>n  of  your  committee,  that  the  severe 
states  be  cailea  upon  to  use  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  have  their  respeo* 
tivB  quotas  of  continental  uoops  in  the  field  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all 
the  militia  of  the  said  states  be  held  in  readiness,  to  act  as  occasion  may  le 
quire." 

Tkt  fnUowmg  it  the  answer  of  eengrue  to  the  eeemd  afpUeation  ^  lAe 

coiiuRtMioncrs  ; 

'<  ForJE-7oi0fi,  Jmw  6,  1778. 
«8rt, 

*'  I  have  had  the  honor  of  laying  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  with  the  acta 
of  the  British  parliament  which  came  inclosed,  before  congress :  and  I  am  in- 
structed to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  they  have  already  expressed  their  senti- 
ments upon  bills,  not  essentially  different  from  those  acts,  in  a  publication  of 
the  22d  of  April  last. 

'*  Be  assured,  sir,  when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unprovoked  and  cruel  war  waged  against  these  United 
States,  congress  will  readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  may  consist 
with  the  honor  of  independent  nations,  the  interest  of  their  constituent^ 
and  the  aacred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties.    I  have  Uie  honor  to  be^ 

Your  most  obedient,  and 

most  humble  servant, 

HENRY  LAURENS, 

Preaident  of  Qnaip^mJ^ 
Hit  Exoellency, 
Su*  Henry  Clinton,  II.  B.  Philadelphia^ 
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WB8  etsy.     How  I  any  succeed  in  controverting  matters  of  sen 
timent  and  opinion,  with  one  whom  years,  experience,  and  long 
established  reputation  have  placed  in  a  superior  line,  I  am  less 
confident  in  ;  but  as  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  observa- 
tions it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them  over. 

From  this  part  of  the  abbe's  work  to  the  latter  end,  I  find  sev- 
eral expressions,  which  appear  to  me  to  sf  art,  with  cynical  com 
plexion,  from  the  path  of  liberal  thinking,  or  at  least  they  are  so 
involved  as  to  lose  many  of  the  beauties  which  distinguish  othet 
varts  of  the  performance. 

The  abbe  having  brought  his  work  to  the  period  when  the 
treaty  of  alhance  between  France  and  the  United  States  com- 
menced, proceeds  to  make  some  remarks  thereon. 

**  In  short,"  says  he,  **  philosophy,  whose  first  sentiment  is  the 
desire  to  see  all  governments  just  and  all  people  happy,  in  cast- 
ing her  eyes  upon  this  alliance  of  a  monarchy,  with  a  people  who 
are  defending  their  liberty,  ta  eur%ou»  to  know  iU  motive,  Sk§ 
sees  at  ones,  too  clearly ^  thai  the  he^ppineee  of  mankind  hne  no 
part  iu  it.** 

Whatever  train  of  thinking  or  of  temper  the  abbe  might  be  in, 
when  he  penned  this  expression,  matters  not  They  will  neither 
qualify  Uie  sentiment,  nor  add  to  its  defect.  If  right,  it  needs  no 
apology  ;  if  wrong,  it  merits  no  excuse.  It  is  sent  into  the  world 
as  an  opinion  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  examined  without  regard 
to  the  author. 

It  seems  to  be  a  defect,  connected  with  ingenuity,  that  it  often 
employs  itself  more  in  matters  of  curiosity,  than  usefulness. 
Man  muM  be  the  privy  counsellor  of  fate,  or  something  is  not 
fight.  He  must  know  the  springs,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
every  thing,  or*  he  sits  down  unsatisfied.  Whether  this  be  a 
crime,  or  only  a  caprice  of  humanity,  I  am  not  inquiring  into.  I 
•hall  take  the  passage  as  I  find  it,  and  place  my  objections 
against  it 

It  is  not  so  properiy  tiie  moti»e$  which  produced  the  alliancey 
as  the  eonnqwncee  which  are  to  be  prodiaced  from  it^  that  mark 
out  the  field  of  philosophical  reflection.  In  the  one  we  only 
penetrate  into  the  barren  cave  of  secrecy,  where  littie  can  be 
known,  and  every  thing  may  be  misconceived ;  in  the  other,  the 
mind  is  presented  with  a  wide  extended  prospect  of  vegetative . 
good«  and  sees  a  thousand  blessings  budding  into  existence. 
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But  the  eaLpreasioD,  even  within  the  compasA  of  the  abbe'« 
meauiogy  sets  out  with  an  error,  because  it  is  made  to  declare 
that  which  no  man  has  authority  to  declare.  Who  can  saj  that 
the  happiness  of  mankind  made  no  ]^l  of  th§  motive$  which  pro- 
duced the  alliance  ?  To  be  able  to  declare  this*  a  man  must  be 
possessed  of  the  mind  of  all  the  parties  concemedy  and  know  toat 
their  motiyes  were  something  else. 

In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  America  became  con- 
templated and  understood,  the  local  advantages  of  it  to  the  im- 
mediate actors,  and  the  numerous  benefits  it  promised  mankind, 
appeared  to  be  eveiy  day  increasing ;  and  we  saw  not  a  temoo- 
rary  good  for  the  present  race  only,  but  a  continued  good  to  aa 
posterity ;  these  motives,  therefore,  added  to  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  became  the  motives  on  the  part  of  America*  which 
led  her  to  propose  and  agree  to  the  treaty  of  alUance,  as  the  best 
effectual  method  of  extending  and  securing  happiness ;  and  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  us,  the  abbe  is  wrong. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  situated  very  differently.  She 
was  not  acted  upon  by  necessity  to  seek  a  fnend,  and  therefore 
her  motive  in  becoming  one,  has  the  strongest  evidence  of  hems 
good,  and  that  which  is  so,  must  have  some  happiness  for  its  oo» 
ject.  With  regard  to  herself,  she  saw  a  train  of  conveniences 
worthy  her  attention.  By  lessening  the  power  of  an  enemv* 
whom  at  the  same  time,  she  sought  neither  to  destroy  nor  ais- 
tress,  she  gained  an  advantage  without  doing  an  evil,  and  createa 
to  herself  a  new  friend  by  associating  with  a  country  in  misfor- 
tune. The  springs  of  thought  that  lead  to  actions  of  this  kind* 
however  political  they  may  be,  are  nevertheless  naturally  benefi- 
cent ;  for  in  all  causes,  good  or  bad,  it  is  necessary  there  shouio 
be  a  fitness  in  the  mind,  to  enable  it  to  act  in  character  witn  tne 
object :  therefore,  as  a  bad  cause  cannot  be  prosecuted  wita  a 
goGo  motive,  so  neither  can  a  good  cause  be  long  supported  bv  a 
bad  one ;  and  as  no  man  acts  without  a  motive,  therefore  in  tne 
present  instance,  as  they  cannot  be  bad,  they  must  be  admitiea 
to  be  good.  But  the  abbe  sets  out  upon  such  an  extended  scaie* 
:hat  he  overlooks  the  degrees  by  which  it  is  measured,  and  r^ 
jpcts  the  beginning  of  good,  because  the  end  comes  not  out  at 
once. 

It  is  true  that  bad  motives  may  in  some  degree  be  broui^lit  la 
support  a  good  cause  or  prosecute  a  good  object ;  but  it  oeTsr 
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eootiatteB  loogt  which  10  not  the  caae  with  France  ;  for  either 
the  object  will  reform  the  mind,  or  the  mind  corrupt  the  object, 
or  else  not  being  able,  either  waj,  to  get  into  unison,  they  will 
•eparate  in  disgust :  and  this  natural,  though  unperceived  pro- 
gress of  association  or  contention  between  the  mind  and  the  ob- 
ject, is  the  secret  cause  of  fidelity  or  defection.  Every  object  11 
man  pursues,  is,  for  the  time,  a  kind  of  mistress  to  his  mind :  if 
both  are  good  or  bad,  the  union  is  natural ;  but  if  they  are  in  re- 
Terse,  and  neither  can  seduce  nor  yet  reform  the  other,  the  oppo- 
aiUeB  grows  into  dislil^e,  and  a  separation  follows. 

When  the  cause  of  America  first  made  its  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  the  universe,  there  were  many,  who,  in  the  style  of  ad- 
venturers and  fortune-hunters,  were  dangling  in  its  train,  and 
making  their  court  to  it  with  every  profession  of  honor  and  at- 
tachment. They  were  loud  in  its  praise  and  ostentatious  in  its 
service.  Every  place  echoed  with  their  ardor  or  their  anger, 
and  they  seemed  like  men  in  love.  But,  tias !  they  were  fortune- 
hunters.  Their  expectations  were  excited,  but  their  minds  were 
unimpressed ;  and  finding  it  not  to  their  purpose,  nor  themselves 
reformed  by  its  influence,  they  ceased  their  suit,  add  in  some  in- 
stances deserted  and  betrayed  it. 

There  were  others,  who  at  first  beheld  America  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  unacquainted  with  her  character  were  cautious  of  her 
company.  They  treated  her  as  one,  who,  under  the  fair  name  of 
liberty,  might  conceal  the  hideous  figure  of  anarchy,  or  the 
gloomy  monster  of  tyranny.  They  knew  not  what  she  was.  If 
ftir,  she  was  fair  indeed.  But  still  she  was  suspected,  and 
though  bom  among  us  appeared  to  be  a  stranger. 

Accident  with  some,  and  curiosity  with  others,  brought  on  a 
distant  acquaintance*  They  ventured  to  look  at  her.  They  felt 
an  iachnation  to  speak  to  her.  One  intimacy  led  to  another,  till 
the  suspicion  wore  away,  and  a  change  of  sentiment  gradually 
stole  upon  the  mind ;  and  having  no  self  interest  to  serve,  no 
passion  of  dishonor  to  gratify,  they  became  enamored  <^  her  in- 
Bocenee^  and  unaltered  by  misfortune  or  uninfluenced  by  success, 
shared  with  fidelity  in  the  varieties  of  her  fate* 

Thia  declaration  of  the  abbe's  respecting  motives,  has  led  me, 
anintentionally,  into  a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning  ;  but  there 
waano  other  avenue  by  which  it  could  so  properly  be  approached. 
To  place  piresumption  against  presumption,  assertion  against 
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asBortion,  is  a  mode  of  opposition  that  has  no  effect ;  and  diere. 
fore  the  more  eligible  method  was  to  show,  that  the  dechmition 
does  not  correspond  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  and 
the  influence  it  has  upon  our  conduct.  I  shall  now  quit  this  part 
and  proceed  to  what  I  have  before  stated,  namely,  that  it  is  not  so 
properly  the  motives  which  produced  the  alliance,  as  the  cons« 
ouences  to  be  produced  from  it,  that  mari(  out  th^  field  of  phil^ 
soohical  reflection. 

It  is  an  observation  I  have  already  made  in  some  former  publi* 
cations,  that  the  circle  of  civilization  is  yet  incomplete.  Mutual 
wants  have  formed  the  individuals  of  each  country  into  a  kind  of 
national  society,  and  here  the  progress  of  civilization  has  stopped 
For  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  nations  with  regard  to  each  other  (not- 
withstanding the  ideal  civil  law,  which  every  one  explains  as  it 
suits  him)  are  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are 
regulated  by  no  fixed  principle^  governed  by  no  compulsive  law, 
and  each  does  independently  what  it  pleases  or  what  it  can. 

Were  it  possible  we  could  have  known  the  world  when  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  we  might  have  concluded  that  it  never  could 
be  brought  into  the  order  we  now  see  it.  The  untamed  mind 
was  then  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  to  work  upon  in  its  individual 
state,  than  the  national  mind  is  in  its  present  one.  Tet  we  have 
seen  the  accomplishment  of  the  one,  why  then  should  we  doubt 
that  of  the  other  ? 

There  is  a  greater  fitness  in<mankind  to  extend  and  complettt 
the  civilization  of  nations  with  each  other  at  this  day,  than  there 
was  t6  begin  it  with  the  unconnected  individuals  at  first ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  put  together  the  mate* 
rials  of  a  machine  after  they  are  formed,  than  it  was  to  form  them 
from  original  matter.  The  present  condition  of  the  world,  difier- 
ing  so  exceedingly  from  what  it  formerly  was,  has  given  a  new 
cast  to  the  mind  of  man,  more  than  what  he  appears  to  be  sen 
Bible  of.  The  wants  of  the  individual  which  first  produced  iie 
idea  of  society,  are  now  augmented  into  the  wants  of  the  nation, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  seek  from  anothei  country  what  before  he 
sought  from  the  next  person. 

Letters,  the  tongue  of  the  world,  have  in  some  measure 
brought  all  mankind  acquainted,  and  by  an  extension  of  their 
uses  are  every  day  promoting  some  new  friendship.  Through 
them  distant  nations  become  capable  of  conversation,  and  losiog 
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hy  degrees  the  awkwatdness  of  struigeny  and  the  moroBeneaa 
of  suspicion,  tbej  learn  to  know  and  understand  each  other. 
Science,  The  partisan  of  no  conntrjv  bat  the  beneficent  patroneM 
^  all,  has  liberally  opened  a  le^nple  where  all  may  meet.  Her 
influence  on  the  mind,  like  the  sun  on  the  chilled  earth,  has  long 
been  preparing  it  for  lugfeer  coltiyation  anA  fnrtber  improvement 
The  philosopher  of  one  comitry  sees  not  an  e^emy  in  the  philoso- 
pher of  another :  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  temple  of  science,  and 
asks  not  who  sits  beside  him* 

This  was  not  the  condition  of  Ae  baihariaa  worhk  Then  thai 
wants  of  men  were  few  and  the  objects  within  his  reach.  Wliile 
he  could  acquire  these,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  individual  indepen* 
dence  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  there  were  as  many  na« 
tions  as  persons,  each  contending  witii  the  other,  to  secure  some- 
thing which  he  had,  or  to  obtain  something  which  he  liad  not 
The  world  had  then  no  business  to  fbllow,  no  studies  to  exercise 
the  mind.  Their  time  was  divided  between  sloth  and  fatigue^ 
Hunting  and  wv  were  their  chief  oocupatkms  $  sleep  and  food 
their  principal  enjo3rments. 

Now  it  is  otherwise.  A  change  in  the.mode  of  life  has  made 
it  necessary  to  be  busy ;  and  man  finds  a  thousand  things  to  do 
now  which  before  he  did  not  Instead  of  placing  his  ideas  of 
greatness  in  the  rude  achievements  of  the  savage,  he  studies  arts, 
sciences,  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  refinements  of  the  ^en- 
tleman,  the  principles  of  society,  and  the  knowledge  ef  the  phi- 
losopher. 

There  are  many  things  which  in  themselves  are  neither  morally 
good  nor  bad,  but  they  are  productive  of  consequences,  which  are 
strongly  marked  with  one  or  other  of  these  characters.  Thus 
commerce,  though  in  itself  a  moral  nullity,  has  had  a  considenble 
influence  in  tempering  the  human  mind.  It  was  the  want  of  ob- 
jects in  the  ancient  world,  which  occasioned  in  them  snch  a  mda 
and  perpetual  turn  for  war.  Theur  time  hung  on  their  hands 
without  the  means  of  employment  The  mdolenee  th*y  lived  in 
aflbrded  leisure  fbr  mischief,  and  being  all  idle  at  once,  and  equal 
in  their  circumstances,  they  were  easily  provoked  or  induced  to 

action. 

But  the  introduction  of  commerce  furnished  the  world  with 
objects,  which,  in  their  extent,  reach  every  man,  and  give  him 
something  to  thuik  about  and  something  to  do ;  by  these  \m 
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attention  is  mechanicalljr  drawn  from  the  piirsoitSv  which  a  state 
of  indolence  and  an  unemployed  mind  occasioned,  and  he  trades 
with  the  same  countries,  which  former  ages,  tempted  by  their 
productions,  and  too  indolent  to  purchase  them,  would  have  gone 
to  war  with. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  condition  of  the  world 
being  materially  changed  by  the  influence  of  science,  and  com- 
merce, it  is  put  into  a  fitness  not  only  to  admit  of,  but  to  desire, 
an  extension  of  civilization.  The  principal  and.almost  only  re- 
maining enemy,  it  now  has  to  encounter,  is  prejudice  ;  for  it  is 
evidently  the  interest  of  mankind  to  agree  and  make  the  best  of 
life.  The  world  has  undergone  its  divisions  of  empire,  the  sev- 
eral boundaries  of  which  are  known  and  settled.  The  idea  of 
conquering  countries,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  does  not 
now  eaust ;  and  experiesce^has  exploded  the  notion  of  going  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  profit.  In  short*  the  objects  for  war  are  ex- 
ceedingly diminished,  and  there  is  now  left  scarcely  any  thing  to 
quarrel  about,  but  what  arises  from  that  demon  of  society,  preju- 
dice, and  the  consequent  sullenness  and  untractableness  of  the 
temper. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  curious  in  the  constitution 
and  operation  of  prejudice.  It  has  the  singular  ability  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  human 
'  mind.  Some  passions  and  vices  are  but  thinly  scattered  among 
mankind,  and  find  only  here  and  there  a  fitness  of  reception. 
But  prejudice,  like  the  spider,  makes  every  place  its  home.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  choice  of  situation,  and  all  that  it  requires 
is  room.  Every  where,  except  in  fire  or  water,  a  spider  will  live. 
So,  let  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  for- 
saken tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dungeon,  or  ornamented  with  the 
richest  abilities  of  thinking,  let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark  or  light, 
lonely  or  inhabited,  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed,  will  fill  it  with 
cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  spider,  where  there  seems  nothing  to 
live  on.  If  the  one  prepares  her  food  by  poisoning  it  to  her 
palate  and  her  use,  the  other  does  the  same ;  and  as  several  ot 
pur  passions  are  strongly  characterized  by  the  animal  world,  pre- 
judice may  be  denominated  the  spider  of  the  mind. 

Perhaps  no  two  events  ever  united  so  intimately  and  forcibly 
to  eombat  and  expel  prejudice,  as  the  revolution  of  America  and 
tlia  alliance  with  France.     Their  efiects  are  felt,  and  their  influ- 
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ence  already  extends  as  well  to  the  old  world  as  the  new.  Our 
style  and  manner  of  thinking  have  undergone  a  revolution,  more 
extraordinary  than  the  political  revolution  of  the  country.  We 
see  with  other  eyes ;  we  hear  with  other  ears  ;  and  think  with 
other  thoughts,  than  those  we  formerly  used.  We  can  look 
back  oB  our  «wn  prejudices,  as  if  they  had  been  the  prejudices 
of  other  people.  We  now  see  and  know  they  were  prejudices 
and  netiiing  else ;  and,  relieved  from  their  shackles,  enjoy  a 
freedom  of  mind,  we  felt  not  before.  It  was  not  all  the  argu- 
ment, however  powerful,  nor  all  the  reasoning,  however  eloquent, 
that  could  have  produced  this  change,  so  necessary  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  the  cordiality  of  the  world,  without  the  two 
circumstances  of  the  revolution  and  the  alliance. 

Had  America  dropped  quietly  from  BriCaiti,  no  material  change 
in  sentiment  had  taken  place.  The  same  noti<ms,  prejiidicesy 
and  conceits  would  have  governed  in  both  countries,  as  governed 
them  before,  and,  still  the  slaves  of  error  and  education,  they 
would  have  travelled  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  vulgar  and  habitual 
blinking.  But  brought  about  by  the  means  it  has  been,  both . 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  France  and  England,  every  comer  of 
the  mind  is  swept  of  its  cobwebs,  poison  and  dust,  and  made  fit 
for  the  reception  of  genereus  happiness. 

Peiliaps  there  never  was  an  alliance  on  a  broader  basis,  than 
that  between  Jkiaerica  and  France,  and  the  progress  of  it  is 
worth  attending  to.  The  countries  had  been  enemies,  not  j>ro- 
periy  «f  ^emseWes,  but  through  the  medium  of  England.  They 
origmally  had  no  quarrel  with  each  other,  nor  any  cause  for  one, 
but  what  arose  from  the  interest  of  England,  and  her  arming 
Aoierica  against  France.  At  the  same  time,  the  Americans  at  a 
distance  from,  and  unacquainted  with,  the  world,  and  tutored  in 
all  the  prejudices  which  governed,  those  who  governed  them, 
conceived  it  their  duty  to  act  as  they  were  taught.  In  doin^ 
this,  they  expended  their  substance,  to  make  conquests,  not  for 
themselves  but  for  their  masters,  who  in  return  treated  them  as 
slaves. 

A  long  succession  of  insolent  severity,  and  the  separation 
finally  occasioned  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lex- 
ington, on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  naturally  produced  a  new 
disposition  of  thinking.  As  the  mind  closed  itself  towards  £n|^- 
*and,  it  opened  itself  t3wards  the  wor1d«  and  our  prejudices  like 
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.our  oppression^t  underwent*  though  less  observedt  a  mental  es- 
amination  ;  until  we  found  the  former  as  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  benevolencey  as  the  latter  were  repugnant  to  our  civil  and 
political  rights. 

While  we  were  thus  advancing  by  degrees  into  ihe  wide  field 
of  extended  humanityv  the  alliance  with  France  was  concluded* 
jbi  alliance  not  formed  for  the  mere  puiposer^of  a  day,  but  on  just 
and  generous  grounds,  and  with  equal  and  mutual  advaufbagee ; 
and  tha  easy«  aSeationate  manner  in  which  the  parties  have  since 
communicated,  has  made  it  an  alKance  not  of  courts  only  but  of 
countries.  There  is  now  an  union  of  mind  as  well  as  of  inte- 
vest ;  and  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  prosperity  call  on  u^  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  people  of  England  not  having  experienced  this  change, 
had  likewise  no  idea  ef  it  They  were  hugging  to  their  bosoms 
the  same  prcyudiceB  we  were  tnmpliag  beneath  our  feetf  and 
they  expected  to  keep  a  hold  upon  Araerica«  by  that  nanrewneas 
of  thinking  vrhich  America  disdained.  What  they  were  proud  oC 
we  despised  ;  and  this  is  a  principal  cause  why  all  their  negotia- 
tions, constructed  on  this  ground,  have  failed.  We  are  now 
really  another  people,  and  cannot  again  ^gd  back  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  mind  once  enlightened  cannot  again  be- 
come dark.  There  is  no  possibility,  neither  is  there  any  term  to 
express  the  supposition  by,  of  the  mind  unknowing  any  thing  it 
already  knows  ;  and  therefore  all  atjtempts  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, fitted  to  the  former  habit  of  America,  and  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  applying  now,  will  be  like  persuading  a  seeing  man 
to  become  blind,  and  a  sensible  one  to  turn  an  ideot.  The  first 
of  which  is  unnatural  and  the  other  impossible. 

As  to  the  remark  which  the  abbe  makes  on  the  one  country 
being  a  monarchy  and  the  other  a  republic,  it  can  have  no  essen- 
tial meaning.  Forms  of  government  have  nothing  to  do  with 
treaties.  The  former  are  the  internal  police  of  the  countries 
severally ;  the  latter  their  external  police  jointly  :  and  so  long 
as  each  performs  its  part,  we  have  no  more  right  or  business  to 
know  how  the  one  or  the  other  conducts  its  domestic  affairs,  than 
we  have  to  inquire  into  tho  private  concerns  of  a  family. 

But  had  the  abbe  reflected  for  a  moment,  he  would  have  seen, 
that  courts,  or  the  governing  powers  of  all  countries,  be  their 
forms  what  they  may,  ar^  relatively  republics  with  each  other« 
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It  iflf  thefirat  and  trae  principle  of  ^aiice.  Antiquity  may  havjo 
given  precedence,  md  power  will  natoniUy  create  impoitance, 
but  their  equal  right  is  sever  diaputed.  It  may  likewise  be 
worthy  of  remarfciiig,  that  a  monarchical  CQontry  can  suffer 
nothing  in  its  popular  happiness  by  an  aUianoe  with  a  republican 
one  ;  and  republican  governments  have  never  been  destroyed  by 
Ihoir  external  connexions,  but  by  some  intermd  convulsion  or 
c^tnva^ce*  France  has  been  in  alliance  with  the  republic  of 
Switzerland  for  more  than  two.  hundred  yeahi,  and  still  .Switzer- 
land retains  her  original  form  of  government  as  entire  as  if  she 
bad  been  allied  with  a  pepid>lic  like  -herself;  therefore  this  re* 
mack  of  the  abbe  should  go  for  nothing.  Besides  it  is  best  man- 
kind shottld  mix.  There  is  ever  something  to  learn,  either  of 
nMUners  or  principle ;  and  it  is  by  a  free  communication,  without 
ngardto  domestic  matters,  that  friendship  is  to  be  extended,  and 
prejudice  destroyed  all  over  the  world. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abbe's  high  professions  in  favor  of 
liberty*  he  appears  sometimes  to  foi^et  himself,  or  that  his  theory 
is  rather  the  child  of  his  fancy  than  of  his  judgment ;  for  in  almost 
the  same  instant  that  he  censures  the  alliance,  as  not  originally 
ixr  sufficiently  calcnlaled  for  the  happiness  of  mankind^  he,  by  a 
figure  of  implication,  accuses  Franee  for  having  acted  so  gen- 
eronsly  and  unreservedly  in  concluding  it.  ^  Why  did  they 
(says  he,  meaning  the  court  of  France)  tie  thevnselv^si^  down  by 
an  inconsiderate  treaty  to  conditions  with  the  congress,  which 
they  might  themselves  have  held  in  dependence  by  ample  and 
regular  supplies." 

When  an  author  undertakes  to  treat  of  pnblic  happiness  he 
ought  to  be  certain  that  he  does  not  mistake  passion  for  right, 
nor  imagination  for  principle*  Principle,  like  truth,  needs  no 
contrivance.  It  will  ever  tell  its  own  tale,  and  tell  it  the  same 
way.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  every  page  must  be 
watched,  recollected,  an3  compared  like  an  invented  story. 

I  am  surprised  at  this  passage  of  the  abbe's.  It  means  nothing 
or  it  means  ill ;  and  in  any  case  it  shows  the  great  difference 
between  speculative  and  practical  knowledge.  A  treaty  accord* 
ing  to  the  abbe's  language  would  have  neither  duration  nor  afieo* 
tion :  it  might  have  lasted,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  expired 
with  it«  But  France,  by  acting  in  a  style  superior  to  the  little 
politics  of  nartow  thinking,  has  established  a  generous  fiime  and 
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woB'the  love  of  a  country  she  was  before  a  stranger  to.  She 
had  to  treat  with  a  people  who  thought  as  nature  taught  them ; 
and,  on  her  own  part,  she  wisely  saw,  there  was  no  present  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  by  unequal  terms,  which  could  balance 
the  more  lasting  ones  that  might  flow  from  a  kind  and  generous 
beginning. 

From  this  part  the  abbe  advances  into  the  secret  transactions 
of  the  two  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  respecting  the  in- 
dependence of  America ;  through  which  I  mean  not  to  follow 
him.  It  is  a  circumstance  sufficiently  striking  without  being 
commented  on,  that  the  former  union  of  America  with  Britain 
produced  a  power,  which  in  her  hands,  was  becoming  dangerous 
to  the  world  :  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing,  that 
had  the  latter  known  as  much  of  the  strength  of  the  former,  be* 
fore  she  began  the  quarrel  as  she  has  known  since,  that  instead 
of  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  unconditional  submission,  she 
would  have  proposed  to  her  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  But  from 
the  countries  separately,  Spain  has  nothing  to  apprehend,  though 
frdm  their  union  she  had  more  to  fear  than  any  other  power  in 
Europe. 

The  part  which  I  shall  more  particularly  confine  myself  to,  is 
that  wherein  the  abbe  takes  an  opportunity  of  complimenting  the 
British  ministry  with  high  encomiums  of  admiration,  on  their  re- 
jecting the  offered  mediation  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1779. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  before  Spain  joined  France  in  the 
war,  she  undertook  the  office  of  a  mediator,  and  made  proposals 
to  the  British  king  and  ministry  so  exceedingly  favorable  to  their 
interest,  that  had  they  been  accepted,  would  have  become  incon- 
venient, if  not  inadmissible,  to  America.  These  proposals  were 
nevertheless  rejected  by  the  British  cabinet ;  on  which  the  abbe 
says, — 

**  It  is  in  such  a  circumstance  as  this  ;  it  is  in  the  time  when 
noble  pride  elevates  the  soul  superior  to  all  terror ;  when  nothing 
is  seen  more  dreadful  than  the  shame  of  receiving  the  law,  and 
when  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesitation  which  to  choose,  between 
ruin  and  dishonor  :  it  is  then,  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is 
displayed.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  men,  accustomed  to 
judge  of  things  by  the  event,  call  great  and  perilous  resolutions^ 
heroism  or  madness,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  success  with 
which  they  have  been  attended.'   If  then,  I  should  be  asked. 
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what  is  the  name  which  shall  in  years  to  come  be  given  to  the 
firmness,  which  was  in  this  moment  exhibited  by  the  English*  I 
shall  answer  that  I  do  not  know.  But  that  which  it  deserves  I 
know.  I  know  that  the  annals  of  the  world  hold  out  to  us  but 
rarely,  the  august  and  majestic  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which 
chooses  rather  to  renounce  its  duration  than  its  glotj." 

In  this  paragraph  the  conception  is  lofly  and  the  expression 
elegant,  but  the  coloring  is  too  high  for  the  original,  and  the  like- 
ness fails  through  an  excess  of  graces.  To  fit  the  powers  of 
thinking  and  the  turn  of  language  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  bring 
out  a  clear  conclusion  that  shall  hit  the  point  in  question  and 
nothing  else,  is  the  true  criterion  of  writing.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  abbe's  writings  (if  he  will  pardon  me  the  remark) 
appear  to  me  uncentral  and  burdened  with  variety.  They  repre- 
sent a  beautiful  wilderness  without  paths  ;  in  which  the  eye  is 
diverted  by  every  thing  without  being  particularly  directed  to  any 
thing ;  and  in  which  it  is  agreeable  to  be  lost,  and  dif&cult  to  find 
the  way  out. 

Before  I  offer  any  other  remark  on  the  spirit  and  composition 
of  the  above  passage,  I  shall  compare  it  with  the  circumstance  it 
alludes  to. 

The  circumstance  then  does  not  deserve  the  encomium.  The 
rejection  was  not  prompted  by  her  fortitude  but  her  vanity.  She 
did  not  view  it  as  a  case  of  despair  or  even  of  extreme  danger, 
and  consequently  the  determination  to  renounce  her  duration 
rather  than  her  glory,  cannot  apply  to  the  condition  of  her  mind. 
She  had  then  high  expectations  of  subjugating  America,  and  had 
no  other  naval  force  against  her  than  France ;  neither  was  she 
certain  that  rejecting  the  mediation  of  Spain  would  combine  that 
power  with  France.  New  mediations  miij^t  arise  more  favorable 
than  those  she  had  refused.  But  if  they  should  not,  and  Spain 
should  join,  she  still  saw  that  it  would  only  bring  out  her  naval 
force  against  France  and  Spain,  which  was  not  wanted  and  could 
not  be  employed  against  America,  and  habits  of  thinking  had 
taught  her  to  believe  herself  superior  to  both. 

But  in  any  case  to  which  the  consequence  might  point,  there 
was  nothing  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  of  renouncing  her  dura- 
tion. It  is  not  the  policy  of  Europe  to  suffer  the  extinction  of 
any  power,  but  only  to  lop  off  or  prevent  its  dangerous  increase. 
She  was  likewise  freed  by  situation  from  the  internal  and  imme* 
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diate  horrors  of  ioTastoD  ;  was  rolling  in  dissipation  and  looking 
for  conquests  ;  and  though  she  sufiered  nothing  but  the  expense 
of  war,  she  still  had  a  greedy  eye  to  magnificent  reimbursement. 

But  if'  the  abbe  is  delighted  with  high  and  striking  singularitiea 
of  character,  he  migtat,  in  America,  have  found  ample  field  tor 
encomium.  Here  was  a  people,  who  could  not  know  what  part 
the  world  woidd  take  for,  or  against  them  ;  and  who  were  yentur- 
ing  on  an  untried  scheme,  in  opposition  {to  a'power,  against  irhich 
more  formidable  nations  had  failed;  Thej  had  every  thijy^^ 
learn  but  the  principles  which  supported  them,  and  eveiy 
procure  that  was  necessary  for  their  defence.  They 
times  seen  themselves  as  low  as  distress  could  make  the 
out  showing  the  least  decrease  of  fortitude  ;  and  been 
again  by  the  most  unexpected  events,  without  discovering  an  uih 
manly  discomposure  of  joy.  To  hesitate  or  to  despair  ait  con* 
ditions  equally  unknown  in  America.  Her  mind  was  prepared 
for  every  thing  ;  because  her  original  and  final  resolution  of  sue* 
ceeding  or  perishing  included  all  possible  circumstances. 

The  rejection  of  the  Britbh  propositions  in  the  year  1778, 
circumstanced  as  America  was  at  that  time,  is  a  far  greater 
instance  of  unshaken  fortitude  than  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish 
mediation  by  the  court  of  London :  and  other  historians,  besides 
the  abbe,  struck  with  the  vastness  of  her  conduct  therein,  haTe, 
like  himself,  attributed  it  to  a  circumstance,  which  was  then  un- 
known, the  alliance  with  France.  Their  enor  shows  their  idea 
of  its  greatness ;  because  in  order  to  account  for  it,  they  have 
sought  a  cause  suited  to  its  magnitude,  without  knowing  that  die 
cause  existed  in  the  princi[^es  of  the  country.* 

But  this  passionate  encomium  of  the  abbe  is  deservedly  sub- 
ject to  moral  and  philosophical  objections.  It  is  the  effusicm  of 
wild  thinking,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  humanity  of  re- 
flection n^ch  the  criminal  conduct  of  Britain  enjoins  on  her  as  a 

*  Extract  from  *'  A  short  Review  of  the  pretent  Reign,**  in  Elngland,  p.  46^ 
in  the  new  Annual  Register,  for  the  year  1780. 

"  The  commisaionen,  who,  in  consequenoe  of  lord  North's  oondlmtory 
bills,  went  orer  to  America,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  colonies,  wen 
wholly  unsuccessful.  The  concessions  which  formerly  would  have  been  re- 
ceivea  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  were  rejected  with  disdain.  Now  was  ths 
time  of  American  pride  and  haughtiness.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
not  pride  and  hau^tiness  alone  that  dictated  the  resolutions  of  congress,  but 
a  distrust  of  the  smcerity  of  the  offers  of  Britain,  a  determination  not  to  givt 
'  up  their  independence,  and.  s^ove  att,  Uu  aifsftincfil*  into  wfticA  fAcy  ktd  m 
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doty.— It  19  a  kudftnuin  to  courtly  kiiquity.--*!!  ke6|ifl  in  iotoxi* 
cated  sleep  the  conscience  of  a  nation ;  and  more  misdiief  ia 
effected  by  wrapping  up  guilt  ia  splendid  excuse,  than  by  directly 
patronising  it. 

Britain  ia  now  the  only  country  which  holds  the  world  in  dia* 
turbance  and  war ;  and  instead  of  paying  compUmeafta  to  the 
excess  of  her  crimest  the  abb^  would  have  appeared  much  mora 
in  character,  had  he  put  to  her,  or  to  her  monarch,  this  serkma 
questions- 
Are  there  not  miseries  enough  in  the  world,  too  difficiHt  ta  he 
encountered  and  too  pointed  to  be  borne,  without  studying  to 
enlarge  the  list  and  arming  it  with  nejv  destruction  ?  Is  life  aa 
very  long  that  it  is  necessary,  nay  even  a  duty,  to  shake  tha  sand 
and  hasten  out  the  period  of  duration  1  Is  the  path  so  elegai^tly 
smooth*  so  decked  on  every  side  and  carpeted  with  joys,  that 
wretchedness  is  wanted  to  enrich  it  as  a  soil  ?  Go  ask  thine 
aching  heart,  when  sorrow  from  a  thousand  causes  wounds  it«  go 
ask  thy  sickened  self,  when  every  medicine  faito,  whether  tbia  be 
the  case  or  not  1 

Quitting  my  remarks  on  this  head,  I  proceed  to  anotherf  iff 
which  the  abbe  has  let  loose  a  vein  of  ill  aatvure,  audi  what  ia 
still  worse,  of  injustice. 

After  cavilling  at  the  treaty,  he  g^es  on  to  characterize  the 
several  parties  combined  in  the  .war«  *'  Is  it  possible,"  says  t|ie 
abbe«  *'  that  a  strict  union  should  long  subsist  amongst  cpnfede-? 
rates,  of  characters  so  opposite  as  the  haaty,  light,  disdainful 
Frenchmaq,  the  jealous,  haughty,  sly,  slow,  circumspect  Span- 
iard,  and  the  American,  who  is  secretly  snatching  a  }ook  ^t  the 
mother  country,  aud  would  rejoice«  were  they  cqmpatible  witti 
bis  independence,  at  the  disasters  of  his  a)lies  ?" 

To  draw  foolish  portraits  of  each  other,  is  ^.  mp4e  of  attacli 
and  reprisal,  which  the  greater  part  of  maukinfl  are  fond  qf  ia? 
dulgiiig.  The  serious  philosopher  should  be  ahova  it^  mora 
specially  in  cases  from  wl^ich  no  good  can  arise^  and  ipiscl^ef 
may,  aud  where  no  received  provocation  can  paUiate  the  o^i^qpe* 
The  abbe  might  have  invented  a  difference  of  chai'acter  fpf  oy^ij 
country  in  the  world,  and  they  in  return  might  find  oti^ers  for 
bim>  till  in  the  war  of  wit  all  real  character  is  lost*  The  j»teaF 
Wltiy  of  9W  Vil^W  9r  thi^  gravity  of  fM^Qther  may,  (>y  a  Uttbi 
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penciUiiigf  be  distorted  into  whimsical  features,  and  the  painter 
become  as  much  laughed  at  as  the  painting. 

But  why  did  not  the  abbe  look  a  little  deeper,  and  bring  forth 
the  excellencies  of  the  several  parties  T — Yfhy  did  he  not  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  that  greatness  of  character,  thftt  superiority  of 
heart,  which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  France  in  her  con- 
quests, and  which  has  forced  an  acknowledgment  even  from 
Britain  t 

There  is  one  line,  at  least,  (and  many  others  might  be  dis- 
covered,) in  which  the  confederates  unite  ;  which  is,  that  of  a 
rival  eminence  in  their  treatment  of  their  enemies.  Spain  in 
her  conquest  of  Minorca  and  the  Bahama  islands,  confirms  this 
remark.  America  has  been  invariable  in  her  lenity  Gmm  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  high  provocations  she 
has  experienced.  It  is  England  only  who  has  been  insolent  and 
cruel. 

But  why  must  America  be  charged  with  a  crime  undeserved 
by  her  conduct,  more  so  by  her  principles,  and  iHiich,  if  a  fi&ct, 
would  be  fatal  to  her  honor.  I  mean  the  want  of  attachment  to 
her  allies,  or  rejoicing  in  their  disasters.  She,  it  is  true,  has 
been  assiduous  in  showing  to  the  worid  that  she  was  not  the 
aggressor  towards 'England,  and  that  the  quarrel  was  not  of  her 
seeking,  or,  at  that  time,even  of  her  wishing.  But  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  her  candor,  and  even  from  her  justification,  to  stab> 
her  character  by,  (and  I  see  nothing  else  from  which  they  can  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn,)  is  unkind  and  unjust. 

Does  her  rejection  of  the  British  propositions  in  1778,  before 
she  knew  of  any  alliance  with  France,  correspond  with  the 
abbe's  description  of  her  mindt  Does  a  single  instance  of 
her  conduct  since  that  time  justify  it  ? — But  there  is  a  still 
better  evidence  to  apply  to,  which  is,  that  of  all  the  mads 
which,  at  difierent  times,  have  been  waylaid  on  the  road,  in 
divers  parts  of  America,  and  taken  and  carried  into  New-Tork, 
and  from  which  the  most  secret  and  confidential  private  letters, 
as  well  as  those  from  authority,  have  been  published,  not  one  of 
them,  I  repeat  it,  not  a  single  one  of  them,  gave  countenance  to 
such  a  charge. 

This  is  not  a  country  where  men  are  under  government  re** 
•traint  in  speakiog ;  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  restraint,  it  arsMi 
from  a  tear  of  popular  feaentment.    Nowif^kothinginberprivwfta 
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or  public  comspoiidence  favors  such  a  suggestion,  and  if  die 
general  disposition  of  the  countrj  is  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
for  a  man  to  show  an  appeanmoe  of  joj  at  any  disaster  to  her 
ally,  on  what  grounds,  I  ask,  can  the  aceusation  stand  t  What 
company  the  abbe  may  have  kept  in  France,  we  cannot  know , 
but  this  we  kno^ir,  that  the  account  he  gives  does  not  ftpply  to 
America. 

Had  the  abbe  been  m  America  at  the  time  the  news  arrived  of 
the  disaster  of  the  fleet  under  count  de  Grasses  in  the  Weil 
Indies,  he  would  have  seen  his  vast  mistake.  Neither  do  I  re* 
member  any  instance,  except  the  loss  of  Charleston,  in  which  the 
public  mind  suffered  more  severe  and  pungent  concern,  or  un- 
derwent more  agitations  of  hope  and  apprehension  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  report.  Had  the  loss  been  all  our  own,  it 
could  not  have  had  a  deeper  effect,  yet  it  was  not  one  of  these 
cases  which  reached  to  the  independence  of  America. 

In  the  geographical  account  which  the  abbe  gives  of  the  thir- 
teen states,  he  is  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  that  to  attempt  a 
particular  refutation,  would  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to. 
myself.  And  as  it  is  a  matter  neither  political,  historical,  or  sen- 
timental, and  which  can  always  be  contradicted  by  the  extent  and 
natural  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  shall  pass  it  over ; .  with 
this  additional  remark,  that  I  never  yet  saw  an  European  descrip- 
tion of  America  that  was  true,  neither  can  any  person  gain  a  just 
idea  of  it,  but  by  coming  to  it 

Thou^  I  have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond  what  I  at 
first  proposed,  I  am,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  omit  many  observa- 
tions, I  originally  designed  to  have  made.  I  wish  there  had  been 
no  occasion  for  making  any.  But  the  wrong  ideas  which  the 
abbe's  work  had  a  tendency  to  excite,  and  the  prejudicial  impres* 
fitons  they  might  make,  must  be  an  apology  for  my  remarks,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  they  are  made. 

I  o>«iserve  the  abbe  has  made  a  sort  of  epitome  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense,  and  introduced  it  in 
oat  form  into  his  publication.  But  there  are  other  places  where 
the  abbe  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  said  pamphlet  without  ao- 
knowledging  ift.  The  difference  between  society  and  govern- 
ment, with  which  the  pamphlet  opens,  is  taken  from  it,  and  in 
some  expressions  almost  literally,  into  the  abbe's  woric,  as  if 
oniguuilly  his  own ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  abbe's  romarkf 
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en  Ikia  hMd,  die  idea  in  GommoB  Sense  is  so  doselj  copied  and 
punned,  thai  the  difference  is  only  in  words,  and  in  the  anango- 
Bieni  of  the  thoughUi  and  not  in  the  tiMmghts  themselves.* 

*  Common  Sense.  Abbe  Batnal. 

"  Ijomc  writere  have  so  confounded  "Capc  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
iDciety  with  coveriuneBt,  aB  to  leave  Ibund  togethar  aoeiety  with  govm- 
little  6r  no  distmction  between  them  ;  ment.  That  they  may  be  known  dia- 
whereas  thcj  are  not  only  different,  tinctly,  their  origin  ahould  be  oonaid- 
but  have  difierent  origins."  cred."  ^ 

■  "  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants        "  Society  ongint^tes  m  the  wants  of 
And  govemmentB  by  our  wickedness ;    men,  government  in  their  vices.    So- 
ciety tends  always  to  good— govern* 
ment  ought  always  to  lend  to  the  re- 
pressing of  eviL'^ 


our  vicest" 


In  the  following  pardgraphs  there  is  less  likeness  in  the  language,  but  iBb 
ideas  in  Uie  one  are  etidentiy  oopieo  from  the  other. 

<*In  ofder  to  gain  a ple^r  and  jus^  "Man,  thrown,  as  it  vera,  by 
idea  of  the  design  and  end  of  govern-  chance  upon  the  globe,  sinrouDded 
ment,  let  us  suppose  a  small  number  bjall  the  evils  of  nature,  obliged  eon* 
of  persons,  meeting  in  some  sequcs-  tinually  to  defend  and  protect  his  life 
tered  part  of  the  eaf  th,  unconnected  against  the  storms  and  tempests  olT 
with  tne  rest :  they  wUl  then  repre-  the  air,  against  the  inondations  of 
sent  the  peopling  of  any  country  or  water,  against  the  fire  of  volcanook 
of  the  world.  In  thb  state  of  natural  against  the  intemperance  of  frigid 
liberty,  society  wiU  be  their  first  and  toirrid  zones,  against  the  sterilitjr 
UiougnU  A  thousund  motives  will  of  the  earth  which  refuses  him  ah* 
estcite  them  thereto.  The  strength  ment,  or  its  baneful  fecundity,  wMch 
of  oiie  man  is  so  uneaual  to  his  wants,  makes  poison  spring  up  beneath  his 
and  his  mind  so  unfitted  for  perpet^  feetr^in  short  against  the  teeth  ana 
\^\  solitude,  that  he  is  soon  obliged  claws  of  savage  boaata,  'vdio  dispute 
to  seek  assistance  of  another,  who,  in  wit^  him  his  habitation  and  his  prey^ 
his  turn,  requires  the  same.  Four  or  and,  attacking  his  person,  seem  re- 
five  united  would  be  able  to  raise  a  solved  to  renoer  themselves  niters  of 
tolerable  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  this  globe,  of  which  he  thinks  him* 
wilderness ;  but  ons  man  might  la-  self  to  be  the  master :  man,  ih  thn 
bor  out  the  common  period  of  life,  state,  alone  and  abandoned  to  him- 
irithout  accomplishing  any  thing ;  af-  self,  could  do  nothing  for  his  preser- 
ter  he  had  felled  his  tunber,  he  could  vation.  It  was  necessary,  therelbre, 
not  remove  it,  nor  erect  it  after  it  that  he  should  unite  himself,  and  as- 
was  removed — ^hunger,  in  the  mean  aociate  with  his  like,  in  order  to 
time  would  um  him  from  his  work)  bring  together  their  strength  aiMl  in- 
and  every  different  want  call  him  a  telligence  in  common  stock.  It  is  by 
different  way.  Disease,  nay,  even  this  union  that  he  has  triumphed  over 
^lisfo^tune,  would  be  death — ^for  al-  so  many  evils,  that  he  has  fashioned 
though  neither  might  be  immediate-  this  globe  to  his  use,  restrained  the 
ly  mortal,  yet  either  of  them  would  rivers,  subjugated  the  aeas,  insiind 
disable  him  from  living,  and  reduce  his  subsistence,  conquered  a  part  of 
him  to  a  state  in  which  he'  mieht  Uie  animals  in  obliging  them  to  serve 
rather  be  said  to  perish  than  to  die.  him,  and  driven  others  far  from  hie 
Thus  necessity,  like  a  gravitating  empire,  to  the  depths  of  deserts  or  of 
power,  would  form  our  newly  arriv-  woods,  where  their  number  <Kmin- 
ed  emigranto  into  society,  the  recip-  ishes  from  age  to  age. — What  a  nma 
roeal  benefits  of  which  wmild  super-  alone  would  not  have  been  able  to  el* 
sede  iMid  render  ftie  obligations  of  feet,  men  have  executed  in  concert : 
liCw  end  government  unnecessary,  and  altogether  they  preserve  their 
vhils  they  remained  perfectly  just  work.  Such  is  the  ongin,  such  the 
to  each  other.  But  as  notliing  but  advantages,  aud  the  end  of  solely. — 
heaten  is  impregnable  to  vice,  it  un-  Government  owes  its  birth  to  the  ne- 
^vSQdehly  hftppens,  that  in  proportion  oestiity  of  preventing  and  teprewie 
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But  as  it  is  tiine  that  I  should  cdme  to  the  end  of  snj  letter,  I 
■htU  forbear  all  future  observations  on  the  abbe's  work*  and  take 
a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  since  the  time  in 
which  that  peiformance  was  published* 

A  mind  habituated  to  actions  of  meanness  and  injustice,  commits 
Ihem  without  reflection,  or  with  a  very  partial  one ;  for  on  what 
Other  ground  than  this,  ean  we  account  for  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Dutch  ?  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  politics  which  actu- 
ated the  British  ministry  to  this  measure,  we  must  enter  into  the 
opinion  which  they,  and  the  English  in  general,  had  formed  of 
the  temper  of  the  Dutch  motion ;  and  from  thence  infer  what 
their  expectation  of  the  consequencep  would  be. 

Could  they  have  imagined  that  Holland  would  have  seriously 
made  a  common  cause  with  France,  Spain  and  America,  the 
British  ministry  would  never  have  dared  to  provoke  them.  It 
would  have  been  a  madness  in  politics  to  have  done  so,  unless 
their  views  were  to  hasten  on  a  period  of  such  emphatic  distress, 
as  should  justify  the  concessions  which  they  saw  they  must  one 
day  or  other  make  to  the  world,  and  for  which  they  wanted  an 
apology  to  thomselves..-^Thera  is  a  temper  in  some  men  which 
iiMks  a  pretence  for  submission.  Like  a  ship  disabled  in  action, 
and  unfitted  to  continue  it,  it  waita  the  approach  of  a  still  larger 
one  to  strike  to,  and  feels  relief  at  the  opportunity.  Whether 
this  ia  greatness  or  littleness  of  mind,  I  am  not  inquiring  into.  I 
should  suppose  it  to  be  the  latter,  because  it  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  knowing  how  to  bear  misfortune  in  its  original  state. 

But  the' subsequent  oonduct  of  the  British  cabinet  has  shown 
tiial  this  was  not  their  plan  of  politics,  and  consequently  their 
motives  must  be  sought  for  in  another  line. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  British  had  formed  a  very  humble  opinion 
of  the  Dutch  nation.  They  looked  on  them  as  a  people  who 
would  submit  to  any  thing ;  that  they  might  insult  them  as  they 
liked,  plunder  them  as  they  pleased,  and  still  the  Dutch  dared  not 
to  be  provoked. 

as  i^j  sunnoynt  tbs  int  diffleultiM    the  injuriei  whioh  the  PAtociated  in- 
vf  eimi^tion,  which  bound  them  to-    dividuals  had  ta  fear  from  one  anoth- 
cether  m  a  common  cause,  they  will    er.    It  ia  the  sentinel  who  watches^ 
Min  to  xelaz  in  their  dutv  and  at-    in  ai4er  that  the  eomaion  laborars  ba 
tacnment  to  each  other,  and  this  re-    not  diatwhed." 
missness  will  point  out  the  necessity 
^  ^alabliahiv^  mi9  fi?niB  9f  m^Kf^ 
i)Mnt  to  supply  tb«  dafbot  of  mond 
virtue." 
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If  this  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  British  cabinet,  the 
measure  is  easily  accounted  for ;  because  it  goes  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  when,  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  they  had  robbed 
the  Dutch  of  some  millions  sterling,  (and  to  rob  them  was  popu- 
lar,) they  could  make  peace  with  them  again  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  on  almost  any  terms  the  British  ministry  should 
propose.  And  no  sooner  was  the  plundering  committed,  than 
the  accommodmtion  was  set  on  foot  and  failed. 

When  once  the  mind  loses  the  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  it 
loses,  likewise,  the  ability  of  judging  of  it  in  another.  And  the 
American  war  has  thrown  Britain  into  such  a  variety  of  absurd 
situations,  that,  arguing  from  herself,  she  sees  not  in  what  con- 
duct national  dignity  consists  in  other  countries.  From  Holland 
she  expected  duplicity  and  submission,  and  this  mistake  arose 
from  her  having  acted,  in  a  number  of  instances  during  the 
present  war,  the  same  character  herself. 

To  be  allied  to,  or  connected  with,  Britain,  seems  to  be  an 
unsafe  and  impolitic  situation.  Holland  and  America  are  in- 
stances of  the  reality  of  this  remark.  Make  those  countries  the 
allies  of  France  or  Spain,  and  Britain  will  court  them  with  civil- 
ity, and  treat  them  with  respect ;  make  them  her  own  allies,  and 
she  will  insult  and  plunder  them.  In  the  first  case,  she  feels 
some  apprehensions  at  offending  them,  because  they  have  support 
at  hand ;  in  the  latter,  those  apprehensions  do  not  exist.  Suoh, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  her  conduct. 

Another  measure  which  has  taken  place  since  the  publication 
of  the  abbe's  work,  and  likewise  since  the  time  of  my  beginning 
(his  letter,  is  the  change  in  the  British  ministry.  What  line  the 
new  cabinet  will  pursue  respecting  America,  is,  at  this  time,  un- 
known ;  neither  is  it  very  material,  unless  they  are  seriously 
disposed  to  a  general  and  honorable  peace. 

Repeated  experience  has  shown,  not  only  the  impracticability 
of  conquering  America,  but  the  still  higher  impossibility  of  con- 
quering her  mind,  or  recalling  her  back  to  her  former  condition 
of  thinking.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  is  now 
approaching  to  eight  years,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
advanced,  and  are  daily  advancing  into  the  first  state  of  manhood, 
who  know  nothing  of  Britain  but  as  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  to 
whom  the  independence  of  America  appeani  as  much  the  natural 
and  established  government  of  the  country^  as  that  of  England 
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does  to  an  Englbhman.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
the  agedy  who  had  British  ideas,  have  dropped,  and  are  dailjr 
dropping,  from  the  stage  of  business  and  life.  The  natural  pro- 
gress of  generation  and  decay  operates  every  hour  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Britain.  Time  and  death,  hard  enemies  to  contend 
with,  fight  constantly  against  her  interest ;  and  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, in  every  part  of  America,  are  the  thermometers  of  her  de- 
cline. The  children  in  the  streets  are  from  their  cradle  bred  to 
consider  her  as  their  only  foe.  They  hear  of  her  cruelties  ;  of 
their  fathers,  uncles,  and  kindred  killed ;  they  see  the  remains  of 
burnt  and  destroyed  houses,  and  the  common  tradition  of  the 
school  they  go  to,  tells  them,  tho9e  thinga  were  done  by  the 
British. 

'  These  are  circumstances  which  the  mere  English  state  politi- 
cian, who  considers  man  only  in  a  state  of  manhood,  does  not 
attend  to.  He  gets  entangled  with  parties  coeval  or  equal  with 
himself  at  home,  and  thinks  not  how  fast  the  rising  generation  in 
America  is  growing  beyond  knowledge  of  them,  or  they  of  him. 
In  a  few  years  all  personal  remembrance  will  be  lost,  and  who  is 
king  or  minister  in  England,  will  be  little  known  and  scarcely  in- 
quired afler. 

The  new  British  administration  is  composed  of  persons  who 
have  ever  been  against  the  war,  and  who  have  constantly  repro- 
bated aU  the  violent  measures  of  the  former  one.  They  consid- 
ered the  American  war  as  destructive  to  themselves,  and  opposed 
it  on  that  ground.  But  what  are  these  things  to  America  ?  She 
has  nothing  to  do  with  English  parties.  The  ins  and  the  outs  are 
nothing  to  her.  It  is  the  whole  country  she  is  at  war  with,  or 
must  be  at  peace  with. 

Were  every  minister  in  England  a  Chatham,  it  would  now 
weigh  little  or  nothing  in  the  scale  of  American  politics.  Death 
has  preserved  to  the  memory  of  this  statesman,  thatfame^  which 
he,  by  living,  would  have  lost.  His  plans  and  opinions,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  would  have  been  attended  with  as  many 
evil  consequences,  and  as  much  reprobated  here,  as  those  of  lord 
North ;  and  considering  him  a  wise  man,  they  abound  with  in- 
consistencies amounting  to  absurdities. 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fault  of  many  in  the  late  minority, 
to  suppose,  that  America  would  agree  to  certain  terms  with  them, 
were  they  in  place,  which  she  would  not  even  listen  to,  flrom  the 
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then  adnunifltratioB.  TkU  idea  can  answer  ao  other  poipoM 
than  to  prolong  the  war ;  and  Britain  maj,  at  the  expenae  of 
many  more  millions,  learn  the  latality  of  such  "'■^'r^f  If  the 
new  miniBtrj  wisely  avoid  this  hopeless  policy,  they  will  prora 
themselves  better  pilots,  and  wiser  men  than  they  are  conceiTed 
to  be ;  for  it  is  every  day  expected  to  see  their  bark  strike  upon 
some  hidden  rock  and  go  to  pieces. 

But  there  is  a  line  in  which  they  may  be  great.  A  more  bril- 
liant opening,  needs  not  to  present  itself;  and  it  is  such  an  ooe» 
as  true  magnanimity  would  improve,  and  humanity  rejoice  in* 

A  total  reformation  is  wanted  in  England.  She  wants  an  ez* 
panded  mind,— a  heart  which  embraces  the  universe.  Instead 
of  shutting  herself  up  in  an  island,  and  quarrelling  with  the  workU 
she  would  derive  more  lasting  happiness,  and  acquire  more  real 
riches,  by  generously  mixing  with  it,  and  bravely  saying,  I  am 
the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  not  now  a  time  for  little  contrivancea 
or  artful  politics.  The  European  world  is  too  experienced  to  be 
taposed  upon,  and  America  too  wise  to  be  duped.  It  must  be 
something  new  and  masterly  that  can  succeed.  The  idea  of 
seducing  America  from  her  independence,  or  corrupting  her  from 
her  alliance,  is  a  thought  too  little  for  a  great  mind,  and  impos- 
sible for  any  honest  one,  to  attempt  Whenever  politics  are 
applied  to  debauch  mankind  from  their  integrity,  and  dissolve  the 
virtue  of  human  nature,  they  become  detestable ;  and  to  be  a 
statesman  on  this  plan,  is  to  be  a  commissioned  villain.  He  who 
aims  at  it,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  his  character,  which  may  be  filled 
up  with  the  worst  of  epithets. 

If  the  disposition  of  England  should  be  such,  as  not  to  agree 
to  a  general  and  honorable  peace,  and  the  war  must,  at  all  events, 
continue  longer,  I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  the  alliances  whicn 
America  has  or  may  enter  into,  may  become  the  only  objects  of 
the  war.  She  wants  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world, 
that  she  holds  her  honor  as  dear  and  sacred  as  her  independence, 
and  that  she  will  in  no  situation  forsake  those,  whom  no  negotia^ 
tions  could  induce  to  forsake  her.  Peace  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  is  a  desirable  object ;  but  thai  peace  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  ruined  character,  becomes  a  crime  to  the  seducer,  and  a 
curse  upon  the  seduced. 

But  where  is  the  impossibility  or  even  the  great  difficulty  of 
England's  forming  a  friendship  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
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making  it  a  national  virtue  to  renounce  for  ever  those  prejudiced 
inveteracies  it  has  been  her  custom  to  cherish  ;  and  which^  while 
they  serve  to  sink  her  with  an  increasing  enormity  of  debt,  by 
involving  her  in  Ituitless  wars,  become  likewise  the  bane  of  her 
repose,  and  the  destruction  of  her  manners.  We  had  once  the 
fetters  that  she  has  now,  but  experience  has  shown  us  the  quiH 
take,  and  thinking  justly  has  set  us  light. 

The  true  idea  of  a  great  nation,  is  that  which  extends  and  pro« 
motes  the  principles  of  universal  society ;  whose  mmd  rises  above 
the  atmospheres  of  local  thoughts,  and  considers  mankind,  of 
whatever  nation  or  profession  they  may  be,  as  the  work  of  qqq 
Creator.  The  rage  for  conqueist  has  had  its  fashion,  and  its  day« 
TVhy  may  not  the  amiable  virtues  have  the  same  ?  The  Alexan* 
ders  and  Cesars  of  antiquity  have  left  behind  them  their  monu^ 
ments  of  .destruction,  and  are  remembered  with  b&tred ;  whilst 
those  more  exalted  characters,  who  first  taught  society  and  sci- 
ence, are  blest  with  the  gratitude  of  every  age  and  country.  Of 
more  use  was  one  philosopher,  though  a  heathen  to  the  woridt 
than  all  the  neathen  conquerors  that  ever  existed. 

Should  the  present  revolution  be  distinguished  by  opening  a 
new  system  of  extended  civilization,  it  will  receive  from  heaven 
the  highest  evidence  of  approbation ;  and  as  this  is  a  subject  to 
which  the  abbe's  powers  are  so  emineivtly  suited,  I  recommend  it 
to  his  attention,  with  the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  the  ardor  of  a 
universal  citizen. 


Since  closing  the  foregoing  letter,  some  intimations  respecting 
a  general  peace  have  made  their  way  to  America.  On  what  au^ 
thority  or  foundation  they  stand,  or  how  near  or  remote  such  an 
event  may  be,  are  circumstances  I  am  not  inquiring  into.  But 
lis  the  subject  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  matter  of  serioue 
attention,  it  may  not  be  improper,  even  at  this  early  period,  caii^ 
didly  to  investigate  some  points  that  are  connected  with  it,  or  lena 
towards  it. 
•    vot.  I.        •  45        ...       .  .  i 
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The  independence  of  America  is  at  this  moment  as  fimnty  es.* 
tablished  as  that  of  any  other  countiy  in  a  stale  of  war.  It  is  not 
length  of  time,  but  power  that  gives  stability.  Nations  at  war* 
know  nothing  of  each  other  on  the  score  of  antiquity.  It  is  their 
present  and  immediate  strength,  together  with  their  connezionSf 
that  roust  support  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  right 
which  originated  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right,  as  if  it  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  thousand  years ;  and  therefore  the  independence  and 
present  governments  of  America  are  in  no  more  danger  of  being 
subverted,  because  they  are  modem,  than  that  of  Sngland  is 
secure,  because  it  is  ancient. 

The  politics  of  Britain,  so  far  as  respects  America,  were  origi- 
nally conceived  in  idiotism,  and  acted  in  madness.  There  is  not 
a  step  which  bears  the  smallest  trace  of  rationality.  In  her 
ffikiiagement  of  the  war,  she  has  labored  to  be  wretched,  and 
studied  to  be  hated ;  and  in  all  her  former  propositions  for  ae- 
commodation,  she  has  discovered  a  total  ignorance  of  mankind* 
and  of  those  natural  and  unalterable  sensations,  by  which  they  are 
so  generally  governed.  How  she  may  conduct  herself  in  the 
present  or  future  business  of  negotiating  a  peace,  is  yet  to  be 
proved. 

He  is  a  weak  politician  who  does  not  understand  human  natursv 
and  penetrate  into  the  effect  which  measures  of  government  will 
have  upon  the  mind*  All  the  miscarriages  of  Britain  have  arisen 
from  this  defect.  The  former  ministry  acted  as  if  they  supposed 
mankind  to  be  without  a  mind ;  and  the  present  ministry,  as  if 
America  was  without  a  memory*  The  one  must  have  supposed 
we  were  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  the  other,  that  we  could  not 
remember  injuries. 

There  is  likewise  another  line  in  which  politicians  mistake, 
which  is,  that  of  not  rightly  calculating,  or  rather  of  misjudgingf 
die  consequences  which  any  given  cireumstance  will  produce. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  in  common  as  in  political  life« 
than  to  hear  people  complain,  that  such  or  such  means  produced 
an  event  directly  contrary  to  their  intentions*  But  the  fiiult  lies 
in  their  not  judging  rightly  what  the  event  would  be ;  for  the 
flseans  produced  only  its  proper  and  natural  consequences. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  Britain  will  contend 
for  some  post  or  other  in  North-America,  perhaps  Canada  or 
Hali&x,  or  both :  and  I  infer  this  from  the  knoipm  deficiency  of 
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her  politicsv  which  have  ever  yet  made  use  of  meaiii,  vfaoM 
natural  event  was  against  both  her  interest  and  her  expectatUMk 
But  the  question  with  her  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  worth  her 
while  to  hold  them«  and  what  will  be  the  consequences. 

Respecting  Canada,  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  will 
take  place,  viz,  if  Canada  should  become  populous,  it  will  revolt ; 
and  if  it  does  not  become  so,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  expense  of 
holding.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Halifax,  and  the  country 
round  it.  But  Canada  never  will  be  populous ;  neither  is  there 
any  occasion  for  contrivances  on  one  side  or  the  other,  for  nature 
alone  will  do  the  whole. 

Britain  may  put  herself  to  great  expenses  in  sending  settlers  to 
Canada  :  but  the  descendants  of  those  settlers  will  be  Americans, 
as  other  descendants  have  been  before  them.  They  will  look 
round  and  see  the  neighboring  states  sovereign  and  free,  respect* 
ed  abroad  and  trading  at  large  with  the  world ;  and  the  natural 
love  of  liberty,  the  advantages  of  commerce,  the  blessings  of  in« 
dependence,  and  of  a  happier  climate,  and  a  richei^soil,  will  draw 
them  southward ;  and  the  ^ect  will  be,  that  Britain  will  sustain 
the  expense,  and  America  reap  the  advantage. 

One  would  think  that  the  experience  which  Britain  has  had  of 
America,  would  entirely  sicken  her  of  all  thoughts  of  contiuental 
colonization,  and  any  part  she  might  retain,  will  only  become  to 
her  a  field  of  jedousy  and  thorns,  of  debate  and  contention,  for 
ever  straggling  for  privileges,  and  meditating  revolt.  She  may 
form  new  settlements,  but  they  will  be  for  us ;  they  will  become 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  against  all  her 
contrivances  to  prevent  it,  or  without  any  endeavors  of  ours  to 
promote  it.  In  the  first  place  she  cannot  draw  from  them  a 
revenue,  until  they  are  able  to  pay  one,  and  when  they  are  so, 
they  will  be  above  subjection.  Men  soon  become  attached  to 
the  soil  they  live  upon,  and  incorporated  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  :  and  it  signifies  but  little  what  opinions  they  come  over 
with,  for  time,  interest,  and  new  connexions  will  render  them  ob- 
solete, and  the  next  generation  know  nothing  of  them. 

Were  Britain  traly  wise,  she  would  lay  hold  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  disentangle  herself  from  all  continental  embarrass* 
ments  in  North- America,  and  that  not  only  to  avoid  future  broils 
and  troubles,  but  to  save  expenses.  To  speak  explicitly  on  the 
matter,  I  would  not,  were  I  an  European  power,  have  Canada^ 
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aader  the  conditions  that  Britain  must  retain  it,  could  it  be  givMi 
to  me.  It  is  one  of  those  kind  of  dominions  that  is*  and  ever  will 
bOf  a  constant  charge  upon  any  foreign  holder* 

As  to  Halifax,  it  will  become  useless  to  England  after  the 
preftant  war,  and  the  loss  of  the  United  States.  A  harbor,  when 
the  dominion  is  gone,  for  the  purpose  of  which  only  it  was  wanted, 
can  be  attelsded  only  with  expense.  There  are,  I  doubt  not, 
thousands  of  people  in  England,  who  suppose^  that  these  places 
are  a  profit  to  the  nation,  whereas  they  are  directly  the  contraryi 
and  instead  of  producing  any  revenue,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenue  of  England  is  annually  drawn  off,  to  support  the  expense 
of  holding  them* 

Gibraltar  is  another  instance  of  national  ill-policy.  A  post 
which  in  time  of  peace  is  not  wanted,  and  in  time  of  war  is  of  no 
use,  must  at  all  times  be  useless.  Instead  of  affording  protection 
to  a  navyi  it  requires  the  aid  of  one  to  maintain  it.  To  suppose 
that  Gibtmltar  commands  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  pass  into  it, 
or  the  trade  of  it,  is  to  suppose  a  detected  falsehood ;  because 
though  Britain  holds  the  post,  she  has  lost  the  other  three,  and 
every  benefit  she  expected  from  it.  And  to  say  that  all  this  hap* 
pens  because  it  is  besieged  by  land  and  water,  is  to  say  nothing, 
for  this  will  always  be  the  case  in  time  of  war,  while  France  and 
Spain  keep  Up  superior  fleets,  and  Britain  holds  the  place.  So 
that,  though,  as  an  itnpenetrable,  inaccessible  rock,  it  may  be 
held  by  the  one,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  other  to  render 
it  useless  and  excessively  chargeable. 

I  should  suppose  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  m 
besieging  it,  is  to  show  to  Britain,  that  though  she  may  not  take 
it,  she  can  command  it,  that  is  she  can  shut  it  up,  and  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  harbor^  though  not  as  a  garrison.  But  the  short 
way  to  reduce  Gibraltar  is  to  attack  the  British  fleet ;  for  Gibraltar 
is  as  dependant  on  a  fleet  for  support,  as  a  bird  is  on  its  wing  for 
food,  and  when  wounded  there  it  starves* 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  the  people  of  England 
have  not  only  not  attended  to,  but  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of^ 
and  that  is,  the  diflTerence  between  permanent  power  and  acci* 
dental  power,  considered  in  a  national  sense« 

By  permanent  power,  I  mean,  a  natural,  inherent  and  perpetual 
ability  in  a  nation,  which  though  always  in  being,  may  not  ba 
always  m  action,  or  not  advantageously  directed ;  and  by  aicci« 
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dental  power.  I  mean,  a  fortunate  or  accidental  diaposition  or 
exercise  of  national  strength,  in  whole  or  in  part 

There  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  any  one  European  nation, 
with  only  eight  or  ten  ships  of  war,  equal  to  the  present  ships  of 
the  line,  could  have  carried  terror  to  all  others,  who  had  not  began 
to  build  a  navy,  however  great  their  natural  ability  might  be  tor 
that  purpose  :  but  this  can  be  considered  only  as  accidental,  and 
not  as  a  standard  to  compare  permanent  power  by,  and  could  last 
no  longer  than  until  those  powers  built  as  many  or  more  ships 
than  the  former.  Afler  this  a  larger  fleet  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  superior ;  and  a  still  larger  would  again  supersede  it.  And 
thus  mankind  have  gone  on  building  fleet  upon  fleet,  as  occasion 
or  situation  dictated.  And  this  reduces  it  to  an  original  question, 
wlnoh  is :  Which  power  can  build  and  man  the  largest  number  of 
vlhips  !  The  natural  answer  to  which  is,  that  power  which  has 
lihe  largest  revenue  and  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  pro- 
tided  its  situation  of  coast  afibrds  sufficient  conveniences. 

France  being  a  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Britain 
an  island  in  its  neighborhood,  each  of  them  derived  diflTeront  ideas 
from  their  diflTerent  situations.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  could 
carry  on  no  foreign  trade,  nor  stir  from  the  spot  they  dwelt  upon, 
without  the  assistance  of  shipping  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
France.  The  idea  therefore  of  a  navy  did  not  arise  to  France 
from  the  same  original  and  immediate  necessity  which  produced 
h  to  England.  But  the  question  is,  that  when  both  of  them  turn 
their  attention,  and  employ  their  revenues  the  same  way,  which 
can  be  superior  t 

The  annual  revenue  of  France  is  nearly  double  that  of  £ng^ 
knd,  and  her  number  of  inhabitants  more  than  twice  as  many. 
Each  of  them  has  the  same  length  of  coast  on  the  channel^  be- 
sides which,  France  has  several  hundred  miles  extent  on  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  and  an  opening  on  the  Mediterranean  :  and  every  day 
proves  that  practice  and  exercise  make  sailors,  as  well  as  soldiers, 
in  one  country  as  well  as  another. 

If,  then,  Britain  can  maintain  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line« 
France  can  as  well  support  a  hundred  and  fifty,  because  her 
revenues  and  her  population  are  as  equal  to  the  one,  as  those  of 
England  are  to  the  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  she  has  not 
done  it,  is  because  she  has  not  till  very  lately  attoaded  to  it.    But 
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when  she  sees,  as  she  now  does,  that  a  navy  is  the  first  enghie  of 
power,  she  can  easily  accomplish  it 

£ngland,  very  lalsely,  and  ruinously  for  herself,  infers,  that 
hecause  she  had  the  advantage  of  France,  while  France  had  the 
smaller  navy,  that  for  that  reason  it  is  always  to  be  so.  Whereas 
it  may  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  strength  of  France  has  never  yet 
been  tried  on  a  navy,  and  that  she  is  able  to  be  as  superior  to 
England  in  the  extent  of  a  navy,  as  she  is  in  the  extent  of  her 
revenues  and  her  population.  And  England  may  lament  the  day, 
when,  by  her  insolence  and  injustice,  she  provoked  in  France  a 
maritime  disposition. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  combined  fleets  to  conquer- every 
island  in  the  West-Indies,  and  reduce  all  the  British  navy  in  those 
places.  For  were  France  and  Spain  to  send  their  whole  naval 
force  in  Europe  to  those  islands,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
Britain  to  follow  them  with  an  equal  force.  She  would  still  be 
twenty  or  thirty  ships  inferior,  were  she  to  send  every  vessel  she 
had,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  would 
lay  exposed  to  the  Dutch. 

It  is  a  maxim,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  ever  hold  good^  and 
more  especially  in  naval  operations,  that  a  great  power  ought 
never  to  move  in  detachments,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  but 
to  go  with  its  whole  force  to  some  important  object,  the  reduction 
of  which  shall  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  war.  Had  the 
whole  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Europe  come  last 
spring  to  the  West-Indies,  every  island  had  Joeen  their  own* 
Rodney  their  prisoner,  and  his  fleet  their  prize.  From  the  United 
States  the  combined  fleets  can  be  supplied  with  provisious«  with- 
out the  necessity  of  drawing  them  from  Europe,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  England. 

Accident  has  thrown  some  advantages  in  the  way  of  England* 
which,  from  the  inferiority  of  her  navy,  she  had  not  a  right  to 
expect.  For  though  she  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before  the  com* 
bined  fleets,  yet  Rodney  has  twice  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
detached  squadrons,  to  which  he  was  superior  in  numbers :  the 
first  off  cape  St.  Vincentt  where  he  had  nearly  two  to  one,  and 
the  other  in  the  West-Indies,  where  he  had  a  majority  of  six  ahipa* 
Victories  of  this  kmd  almost  produce  themselves.  They  era 
won  without  honor,  and  suffered  without  disgrace:  and  are 
ascribable  to  the  chance  of  meeting,  not  to  the  superiority  of 
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fighting.  For  the  same  admiral,  under  whom  they  were  ohtaii^ 
ed,  was  unable,  in  three  former  engagements,  to  make  the  least 
impression  on  a  fleet  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  ships  with 
his  own,  and  compounded  for  the  events  by  declining  the  actions.* 

To  conclude  :  if  it  may  be  said  that  Britain  has  numerous  ene- 
mies, it  likewise  proves  that  she  has  given  numerous  ofTences. 
Insolence  is  sure  to  provoke  hatred,  whether  in  a  nation  or  an 
individual.  The  want  of  mannm-s  in  the  British  court  may  be 
seen  even  in  its  birth-days'  and  new-years*  odes,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  infatuate  the  vulgar,  and  disgust  the  man  of  refinement : 
and  her  former  overbearing  rudeneSB,  and  insufierable  injustice 
on  the  seas,  have  made  eveiy  commercial  nation  her  foe.  Her 
fleets  were  employed  as  engines  of  prey  ;  and  acted  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep  the  character  which  the  shark  does  beneath  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  powers  are  taking  a  popular 
part,  and  will  render  their  reputation  immortal,  by  establishing 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  ocean,  to  which  all  countries  have  a 
right,  and  are  interested  in  accomplishing.  The  sea  is  the  world's 
highway ;  and  he  who  arrogates  a  prerogative  over  it,  trdnsgresses 
the  right,  and  justly  brings  on  himself  the  chastisement  of  nations. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  futurf^  tranquillity 
of  mankind,  were  an  article  introduced  into  the  next  general 
peace,  that  no  one  nation  should,  in  time  of  peace,  exceed  a 
certain  number  of  ships  of  war.  Something  of  this  kind  seems 
necessary  ;  for  according  to  the  present  fashion,  half  the  world 
will  get  upon  the  water,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the 
extent  to  which  navies  may  be  carried.  Another  reason  is,  that 
navies  add  notliing  to  the  manners  or  morals  of  a  people.  The 
sequestered  life  which  attends  the  service,  prevents  the  opportu- 
nities of  society,  and  is  too  apt  to  occasion  a  coarseness  of  ideas 
and  of  language,  and  that  more  in  ships  of  war  than  in  the  com- 
mercial employ ;  because  in  the  latter  they  mix  more  with  the 
world,  and  are  nearer  related  to  it  I  mention  this  remark  as  a 
general  one  :  and  not  applied  to  any  one  country  more  than  to 
another. 

Britain  has  now  had  the  trial  of  above  seven  years,  with  an 
expense  of  nearly  an  hundred  million  pounds  sterling ;  and  every 
month  in  which  she  delays  to  conclude  a  peace,  costs  her  another 

♦  Set  the  acooants,  either  English  or  French,  of  three  actions,  in  the  West 
between  count  de  Guiphen  and  admiral  Boduey>  in  1780. 


N. 
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minion  sterling,  over  and  above  her  ordinary  expeiurefl  of  gOTen^ 
ment,  which  are  a  million  more  ;  ao  that  her  total  manlldy  expeoae 
is  two  million  pounds  sterling,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  fftarljf 
expense  of  America,  all  charges  included.  Judge  then  who  is 
best  able  to  contimie  it 

She  has  likewise  many  atonements  to  make  to  an  injured  worlds 
as  well  in  one  quarter  as  in  another.  And  instead  of  pursuing 
that  temper  of  arrogance,  which  serves  only  to  sink  her  in  tba 
esteem,  and  enUdi  on  her  the  dislike  of  all  nations,  she  would  da 
well  to  reform  her  manners,  retrench  her  expenses,  live  peaceab^ 
with  her  neighbors,  and  think  of  war  no  more, 

Philadelphia,  Jluguit  21, 1782, 


END  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  ABBE  RATH AL, 


LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  PAINE  TO 
GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


Bordentown,  Sept  7,  1782. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  with  fifty  copies  of  my 
Letter  to  the  Abbe  Jlaynal,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  to  re- 
peat to  you  my  acknowledgments  for  your  friendship. 

I  fully  believe  we  have  seen  our  worst  days  over.  The  spirit 
of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  is  certainly  on  the  de- 
cline, full  as  much  as  we  think  for.  I  draw  this  opinion  not 
only  from  the  present  promising  appearance  of  things,  and  the 
fliiiiculties  we  know  the  British  cabinet  is  in ;  but  I  add  to  it 
the  peculiar  effect  which  certain  periods  of  time  have,  more  or 
less,  upon  all  men. 

The  British  have  accustomed  themselves  to  think  of  seven 
years  in  a  manner  different  to  other  portions  of  time.  They 
acquire  this  partly  by  habit,  by  reason,  by  religion,  and  by  su- 
perstition. They  serve  seven  years  apprenticeship — they  elect 
their  parliament  for  seven  years — they  punish  by  seven  years 
transportation,  or  the  duplicate  or  triplicate  of  that  term — they 
let  their  leases  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  read  that  Jacob 
served  seven  years  for  one  wife,  and  after  that  seven  years  for 
another ;  and  this  particular  period  of  time,  by  a  variety  of 
concurrences,  has  obtained  an  influence  in  their  mind. 

They  have  now  had  seven  years  of  war,  and  are  no  further 
on  the  Continent  than  when  they  began.  The  superstitious 
and  populous  part  will  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  not  to  5e, 
and  the  rational  part  of  them  will  think  they  have  tried  an  un- 
successful and  expensive  project  long  enough,  and  by  these 
two  joining  issue  in  the  same  eventual  opinion,  the  obstinate 
part  among  them  wOl  be  beaten  out^  unless,  consistent  with 
their  former  sagacity,  they  should  gc^  over  the  matter  by  an 
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act  of  ]>arliament,  ''/o  bind  time  in  all  cases  whatsoever,^'  or 
declare  him  a  rebel. 

I  obserye  the  affair  of  Captain  Asgill  seems  to  die  away : — 
very  probably  it  has  been  protracted  on  the^  part  of  Clinton 
and  Carleton,  to-  gain  time,  to  state  the  case  to  the  British  mi- 
nistry, where  following  close  on  that  of  Colonel  Haynes,  it 
will  create  new  embarrassments  to  them. — For  my  own  part, 
i  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  suspension  of  his  fate,  still  holding 
it  in  terrorem,  will  operate  on  a  greater  quantity  of  their  pas- 
sions and  vices,  and  restrain  them  more  than  his  execution 
would  do. — However,  the  change  of  measures  which  seenui 
now  to  be  taking  place,  gives  soipewhat  of  a  new  cast  to  for- 
mer designs  ;  and  if  the  case,  without  the  execution,  can  be  so 
jUanaged  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  it  will  look 
much  better  hereafter,  when  the  sensations  that  now  provoke, 
and  the  circumstances  that  would  justify  his  exit,  shall  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  am  your  Excellency's  obliged  ' 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
His  Excellency  General  Washington. 


_     # 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON 

TO  THOMAS  PAINE. 


Head  Quarters^  Verplank's  Pointy 

Sept.  18,  1782. 
Sir, 

I  hare  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of  the  7th 
iiwt.,  informing  me  of  your  proposal  to  present  me  with  fifty 
copies  of  your  last  publication,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
army. 

For  this  intention  you  have  my  sincere  thanks,  not  only 
on  my  own  account,  but  for  the  pleasure,  I  doubt  not,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army  will  receive  from  the  perusal  of  your 
pamphlets. 

Your  observations  on  the  period  of  seven  years j  as  it  ap- 
j^lies  itself  to,  and  affects  British  minds,  are  ingenious,  and  I 
wish  it  may  not  fail  of  its  effects  in  the  present  instance.  The 
measures,  and  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  are  at  present  in  great 
perplexity  and  embarrassment — but  I  have  my  fears,  whether 
their  necessities  (which  are  the  only  operative  motive  with 
them)  are  yet  arrived  to  that  point,  which  must  drive  them  un- 
avoidably into  what  they  will  esteem  disagreeable  and  disho- 
nourable terms  of  peace-— such,  for  instance,  as  an  absolute,  un- 
equivocal admission  of  American  Independence,  upon  the  terms 
on  which  she  can  alone  accept  it. 

For  this  reason,  added  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  king — and 
the  probable  consonant  principles  of  some  of  his  principal 
ministers,  I  have  not  so  full  a  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
present  negociation  for  peace  as  some  gentlemen  entertain. 

Should  events  prove  my  jealousies  to  be  ill  founded,  I  shall 
make  myself  happy  under  the  mistake— consoling  myself  with 
the  idea  of  having  erred  on  the  safest  side,  and  enjoying  with 
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as  muck  satisfaction  as  any  of  idjr  countrymen,  the  pleasing 
issue  of  our  serere  contest 

Th0  ciiseiof  Captain  Asgill  has  indeed  been  spun  oqI  to  a 
great  length — ^but,  with  you,  I  hope  that  its  tenninatioii  will 
not  be  unfarourable  to  this  country. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  esteem  and  regard. 

Your  most  obedient  senrant, 

O.  WASHtNOTON. 
7%oflUM  Painct  Esq, 
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PREFACE. 


I  HERE  propent  the  public  with  a  new  peffomiaDcc.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  on  the  present  state  of  its  affairs :  but  there  are  others 
which  are  ou  a  larger  scale.  The  time  bestowed  on  this  work 
h&j  not  been  long,  the  whole  of  it  being  written  and  printed  dur- 
ing the  short  recess  of  the  assembly. 

As  to  parties*  merely  considered  as  such,  I  am  attached  to  no 
pamcuJar  one.  There  are  such  things  as  right  and  wrong  in  the 
world,  and  so  far  as  these  are  parties  against  each  other,  the  sig* 
nature  of  Common  Seme,  is  properly  employed. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
PkOade^hMO,  Feb.  18, 1786. 


DISSERTATIONS  ON   GOVERN- 
MENT, &c. 


BrsmT  goTenunent,  lei  its  form  be  what  it  maj,  contains  within 
knlf  m  principle  common  to  all,  wkieli  i8«  tbat  of  a  sovereign 
power,  or  a  power  orer  whick  there  is  a  control,  and  which  con- 
trols all  others :  and  as  it  ie  impossible  to  construct  a  form  of 
government  in  which  this  power  does  not  exist,  so  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  place,  if  it  maj  be  so  called,  for  it  to  exist  in. 
*  In  despotic  monarchies  tUs  power  is  lodged  in  a  single  person, 
or  sovereign.  His  will  is  law;  K^iich  he  declares,  alters  or 
levokes  as  he  pleases,  without  being  accountable  to  anj  power  for 
•o  doing.  Therefore,  the  onljr  modes  of  redress,  in  countries  so 
govened,  are  by  petition  or  insurrection.  And  this  is  the  reason 
we  so  finequently  hear  of  insurrections  in  despotic  governments ; 
ibr  as  there  are  but  two  modes  <^  redress,  this  is  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  as  the  united  ressistance  of  the 
people  is  aUe,  by  force,  to  control  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  that 
therefore,  the  controlling  power  lodges  in  them ;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  sudi  powers  only  as  are  conati- 
toent  parts  of  the  government,  not  of  those  powers  whieh  are  e»* 
tsmaUy  applied  to  resist  and  overtum  it. 
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In  republics^  nuch  sb  those  established  in  America,  the  soto 
reign  power,  oi  the  power  over  which  there  is  no  control,  and  which 
controls  all  others,  remains  where  nature  placed  it — ^in  the  people; 
for  the  people  in  America  are  the  fountain  of  power.  It  remains 
there  as  a  matter  of  right,  recognized  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  constitutional  and  legal.  This 
sovereignty  is  exercised  in  electing  and  deputing  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  represent  and  act  for  the  whole,  and  who  if  thej  do 
not  act  right,  may  be  displaced  by  the  same  power  that  placed 
them  there,  and  others  elected  and  deputed  in  their  stead,  and  the 
wrong  measures  of  former  representatives  corrected  and  brought 
ri^t  by  this  means.  Therefore  the  republican  form  and  principle 
leaves  no  room  for  insurrection,  because  it  provides  and  estab- 
lishes a  rightful  means  in  its  stead. 

In  countries  under  a  despotic  form  of  government,  the  exercise 
of  this  power  is  an  assumption  of  sovereignty;  a  wresting  it  from 
the  person  in  whose  hand  their  form  of  government  has  placed  it, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  is  there  styled  rebellion.  Therefore  the 
despotic  form  of  government  knows  no  intermediate  space  between 
being  slaves  and  being  rebels. 

I  shall  in  this  place  offer  an  observation  which,  thous^  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  my  subject,  is  very  naturally  deduced 
from  it,  which  is  that  the  nature,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  a  govern- 
ment over  any  people,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  modes  wbHi 
the  people  pursue  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances ;  for  Kke  causes 
will  produce  like  effects.  And  therefore  the  government  which 
Britain  attempted  to  erect  over  America  could  be  no  other  than  a 
despotism,  because  it  left  to  the  Americans  no  other  modes  of  re» 
dress  than  those  which  are  left  to  people  under  despotic  goveni* 
ments,  petition  and  resistance :  and  the  Americans,  without  ever 
attending  to  a  comparison  On  the  casei  went  into  the  same  atept 
which  such  people  go  into,  because  no  oUier  could  be  pursued : 
and  thb  similarity  of  effects  leads  up  to,  and  ascertains  the  atmi^ 
larity  of  the  causes  or  governments  which  produced  them. 

But  to  return.  The  repository  where  the  sovereign  power  is 
placed  is  the  first  criterion  <^  distinction  between  a  eoonftry 
under  a  despotic  form  of  government  and  a  free  country.  In 
a  country  under  a  despotic  government,  the  sovereign  is  the 
only  free  man  in  it  In  a  republic,  the  people  retaining  te 
eovereignty  themselvest  naturally  and  necessarily  letain  their 
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freedom  with  it:  for  whererer  the  soyeieignty  is^  there  musl 
tfie  freedom  be. 

As  the  repository  where  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  is  the 
first  criterioQ  of  distinction,  so  the  Sfscond  is  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  administered. 

A  despotic  government  knows  no  principle  but  ml/. — ^What- 
ever the  sovereign  wills  to  do,  the  government  admits  him  the 
inherent  right,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  doing.  He  is 
restrained  by  no  fixed  rule  of  right  and-  wrong,  for  he  makes 
the  right  and  wrong  himself,  and  as  he  pleases.  If  he  hap- 
pens (for  a  miracle  may  happen)  to  be  a  man  of  consummate 
wisdom,  justice  and  moderation,  of  a  mild  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, disposed  to  business,  and  understanding  and  promoting  the 
general  good,  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  government  will  be 
answered  under  his  administration,  and  the  people  so  governed, 
may,  while  this  is  the  case,  be  prosperous  and  easy.  But  as  there 
can  be  no  security  that  this  disposition  will  last,  and  diis  admmis- 
tiation  continue,  and  still  less  security  that  his  successor  shall 
have  the  same  qualities  and  pursue  the  same  measures  ;  there- 
fore no  people  exercising  their  reason,  and  understanding  their 
rights,  would,  of  jheir  own  choice,  invest  any  one  man  with  such 
m  power. 

Neither  is  it  consistent  to  suppose  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
man  competent  to  the  ex^cise  of  such  a  f>ower.  A  sove- 
reign of  this  sort,  is  brought  up  in  such  a  distant  line  of  life ; 
lives  so  remote  from  the  people,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  every 
thing  which  relates  to  their  local  situations  and  interests,  that  ho 
can  know  nothing  from  experience  and  observation,  and  all  which 
be  does  know  he  must  be  told.  Sovereign  power  without  sove- 
reign knowledge,  that  is,  a  full  knowedge  of  aU  the  matters  over 
iriiich  that  power  is  to  be  exercised,  is  a  something  which  contra- 
dicts itself. 

There  is  a  species  of  sovereign  power  in  a  single  person,  which 
iB  very  proper  when  applied  to  a  commander-in-chief  over  an 
army,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  military  government  of  an  anuy,  and 
the  condition  and  purpose  of  an  army  constitute  the  reason  why 
it  is  so. 

In  an  army  every  man  is  of  the  same  profession,  that  is,  he  is 
m  soldier,  and  the  commander-in-chief  is  a  soldier  too :  therefore 
te  knowMfe  itfoeaiaiy  «o  the  tamdm  of  the  prnw  is  withia 
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UniMir.  By  nndentanding  wfatt  a  soldier  i9«  be  comprehends  ibm 
local  situatioiiy  interest  and  dutj  of  eveiy  man  witlun  what  may  he 
called^  the  dominion  of  bis  command ;  and,  tberefore«  the  condi* 
tion  and  circumstances  of  an  army  make  a  fitness  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power. 

The  purposey  likewisey  or  object  of  an  army,  ift  another  reason: 
for  this  power  in  a  commandep»in-chief«  though  ex^cised  over 
the  army,  is  not  exercised  against  it ;  but  is  exercised  through  or 
OTer  the  army  against  the  enemy.  Therefore  the  enemy,  and  not 
the  people,  is  the  object  it  is  directed  lo.  Neither  is  it  exercised 
oref  an  army,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  from  it,  but  to 
promote  its  combined  interest,  condense  its  powers,  and  gtre  it 
capacity  for  action. 

But  all  these  reasons  cease  when  sovereign  power  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the  commander  of  a 
nation^  and  entirely  looses  its  fitness  when  applied  to  govern  sub* 
jects  following  occupations,  as  it  governs  soldiers  following 
arms.  A  nation  is  quite  anodier  element,  and  every  thing  in  it 
difiers  not  only  from  each  other,  but  all  of  them  dtfibr  from 
those  of  an  army.  A  nation  is  composed  of  distinct,  uncon- 
aected  individuab,  following  various  trades,  employments  and 
pursuits :  continually  meeting,  crossing,  uniting,  opposing  and 
separating  from  eacn  other,  as  accident,  interest  and  circum* 
stance  shall  directs  An  army  has  but  one  occupation  and  but 
one  interest. 

Another  very  material  matter  in  which  an  army  and  a  natioo 
differ,  is  that  of  temper.  An  army  may  be  said  to  have  but 
one  temper ;  for  however  the  nahtrdl  temper  of  die  persons  com* 
posing  the  army  may  difiier  from  each  other,  there  is  a  second 
temper  takes  place  of  the  first :  a  temper  formed  by  discipline, 
mutuality  of  habits,  union  of  objects  and  pursuits,  and  the  style 
of  military  manners :  but  this  can  never  be  the  case  among  all 
the  individuals  of  a  nation.  Therefore  the  fitness,  arising  from 
those  circumstances,  which  disposes  an  army  to  the  command  oft 
a  single  person,  and  the  fitness  of  a  single  person  for  that  com* 
mand,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  one  or  the  other,  when  we  eomm 
to  consider  them  as  a  sovereign  and  a  nation. 

Having  already  shown  what  a  despotic  government  ts^  and  how 
it  is  administeredf  I  now  oome  to  show  what  the  adndnistratiiQp  of 
aiepuUicia. 
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The  administration  of  a  republic  is  supposed  to  be  directed 
by  certain  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  justice,  from 
which  there  cannot,  because  there  ought  not  to  be  any  devia- 
tion; and  whenever  any  deviation  appears,  there  is  a  kind  of 
stepping  out,  of  the  republican  principle,  and  an  approach  towards 
the  despotic  one.  This  administration  is  executed  by  a  select 
number  of  persons,  periodically  chosen  by  the  people,  who  ^ct  as 
representatives  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  enact  the  same  laws,  and  pursue  the  same  line  of  administra- 
tion«  as  the  people  would  do  were  they  all  assembled  together. 

The  public  good  is  to  be  their  object  It  is  therefore  necessar 
ry  to  understand  what  public  good  is. 

Public  good  is  not  a  term  opposed  to  the  good  of  individuals } 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  good  of  every  individual  collected.  It 
is  the  good  of  all,  because  it  is  the  good  of  every  one  :  for  as  the 
public  body  is  every  individual  collected,  so  the  public  good  is  the 
collected  good  of  those  individuals. 

The  foundation-principle  of  public  good  is  justice,  and  wherever 
justice  is  in^partially  administered  the  public  good  is  promoted ;  for 
as  it  is  to  the  good  of  every  man  ths^t  no  injustice  be  done  to  him, 
so  likewise  it  is  to  his  good  that  the  principle  which  secures  him 
should  not  be  violated  in  the  person  of  another,  because  such  a 
violation  weakens  hia  security,  and  leaves  to  chance  what. ought 
to  be  to  him  a  rock  to  stand  on. 

But  in  order  to  understand  more  minutely,  how  the  public 
good  is  to  be  promoted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the.  represen- 
tatives are  to  act  to  promote  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
original  or  first  principles,  on  which  the  people  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  republic. 

When  St  people  agree  to  form  themselves  into  a  republic,  ((or 

the  word  republic  means  the  public  good^  or  the  good  of  the  whole^ 

in  contradistinction  to  the  despotic  form,  which  makes  the  good  of 

the  sovereign,  or  of  one  man,  the  only  object  of  the  government,) 

when  I  say,  they  agree  to  do  this,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  they 

mutually  resolve  and  pledge  themselves  to  each  other,  rich  and 

poor  alike,  to  support  and  maintain  this  rule  of  equal  justice  among 

them.     They  therefore  renounce  not  only  the  despotic  form,  but 

the  despotic  principle,  as  well  of  governing  as  of  being  governed 

by  mere  will  and  power,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  goverpmeof 

of  justice. 
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By  this  mutual  compact,  the  citizen8  of  &  republic  put  it  out  of 
tbeir  power,  that  is,  thej  renounce,  as  detestable,  the  power  of 
exercising,  at  any  fbture  time,  any  species  of  despotbm  over  each 
other,  or  doing  a  thing  not  right  in  itself,  because  a  majority  of 
them  may  have  strength  of  numbers  sufficient  to  accomplish  it. 

In  this  pledge  and  compact*  lies  die  foundation  of  the  republic: 
and  the  security  to  the  rich  and  the  consolation  to  the  poor  is,  that 

*  This  pled^  ana  eoropact  is  oontAined  in  the  declaration  of  rights  prefixeo 
lo  the  constitution,  and  is  as  follows : 

^L  That  all  men  are  bom  eanally  free  and  indqiendent,  and  hare  eerCain 
natural,  inherent  and  unalienable  rights,  amongst  which  are,  the  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  aotiuiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and 
porsuine  and  obtaining  nappiness  ana  safety. 

IL  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consdenoes  and  understanding: 
and  that  no  man  ought  or  of  right  can  be  eompeUed  to  attend  any  reli^;ioas 
worship,  or  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  ministry, 
contrary  to,  or  against,  his  own  free  will  and  consent ;  nor  can  any  man,  wno 
acknowledges  the  being  of  a  Grod,  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  cItiI 
risht  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments  or  peculiar  mode  of 
religious  worship:  and  that  no  authority  can  or  ought  to  be  Tested  in,  or  as- 
Bumed  by,  any  power  whatever,  that  snail  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in 
any  manner  control,  the  right  of  oonsdence  in  tne  fine  exercise  of  reUgiovs 
worship. 

III.  That  the  people  of  this  state  have  the  sole,  exclusiTe  and  inherent  right 
of  governing  and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  same. 

iV.  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people ;  therefore,  all  officers  of  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to 
them. 

V.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  Uie  common  benefit, 
protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or  community ;  and  not  for  the 
particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any  sinele  man,  family,  or  set  of  men, 
who  are  a  part  only  of  that  community :  and  that  the  community  hath  an  in- 
dubitable, unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  refcwm,  alter  or  abolish  govern- 
ment in  such  manner  as  shall  be  by  that  community  judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weaL 

Vl  That  those  who  are  employed  in  the  legislative  and  executive  Ifcisinesi 
of  the  state  may  be  restrained  m>ro  oppression,  the  people  have  a  right,  at  sndi 
periods  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  reduce  their  public  officers  to  a  private 
station,  and  supply  the  vacancies  by  certain  and  regular  elections. 

VII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free ;  and  that  all  free  men  having  a  suf- 
ficient erident  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the  omimunity,  have 
a  right  to  elect  officers,  or  to  be  elected  into  office. 

Vin.  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  en 
joyment  of  lifo,  liberty  and  property,  and  therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
proportion  towards  the  expense  of  that  protection,  and  yield  his  personal  ser 
viee  when  necessary,  or  an  equivalent  tnereto ;  but  no  part  of  a  man's  pro 
pyy  can  be  justly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  with<mt  his  owi 
content,  or  that  or  his  legal  representatives :  nor  can  any  man  who  is  con 
•eientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  justly  compelled  thereto,  if  he  wii; 

Cy  such  equivalent :  nor  are  the  people  bound  liy  any  laws,  but  such  as  they 
ve  in  like  manner  assented  to^  tor  their  common  good. 
IX.  That  in  all  psosecutions  for  criminal  offences,  a  man  hath  a  right  to  be 
bsaid  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  ao* 
ematioQ,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  to  call  for  evidence  in  his  fib* 
^vMr,  and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  juxy  of  the  country,  without 
fhi.nssniittnin  onnsent  of  whidi  jury  he  cannot  be  mud  goiltyj  oor  eaa  be 
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what  each  man  has  is  his  own ;  that  no*  despotic  sovereign  can 
take  it  from  him,  and  that  the  common  cementing  principle  which 
holds  all  the  parts  of  a  repohlic  together,  secures  him  likewise  ftom 
the  despotism  of  numbers :  for  despotism  may  be  more  effectually 
acted  by  many  over  a  few,  than  by  one  man  over  all. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  an  assembly, 
or  a  house  of  representatives  can  act  in  administering  the  affiurs 
of  a  republic,  we  must  examine  how  far  the  power  of  the  people 
extends  under  the  original  compact  they  have  made  witti  each 
other ;  for  the  power  of  the  representatives  is  in  many  cases  less, 
but  never  can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  people  represented  ;  and 
whatever  the  people  in  their  mutual  original  compact  have  re- 
nounced the  power  of  doing  towards,  or  acting  over  each  odier, 
the  representatives  cannot  assume  the  power  to  do,  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  power  of  the  representatives  cannot  bo 
greater  than  that  of  the  people  they  represent 

be  compelled  to  eive  evidenee  against  hixnaelf :  nor  ean  any  man  be  Justly 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by  the  laws  of  tne  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his 
peers. 

X.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themselves,  their  houses,  papers^ 
>nd  possessions  free  from  search  or  seizure ;  and  therefore  warrants  witnout 
eaths  or  affirmations,  first  made,  affording  a  sufficient  foundation  for  them, 
and  whereby  any  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  or  reauired  to 
search  suspected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his  or  uieir  pro* 
perty,  not  particularly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  oug^t  not  to 
oegranted. 

XI.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man 
wul  man,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ou^t  to  be  held 
tacred. 

XII.  That  the  people  have  a  risht  to  fi-eedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing 
and  publishing  their  sentiments :  uerefore  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
not  to  be  restrained. 

XIIL  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  thtm- 
selves  and  the  state— and  as  standmg  armies,  in  the  time  of  peace,  are  dan- 
eerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  ot  kept  up — and  that  the  military  should 
Ee  kept  under  a  strict  subordination  to,  and  goyemed  by,  the  civil  power. 

"Xlv,  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temnerance,  industry  and  frugality  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  a  govern- 
ment free — the  peopU  ou^ht  therefore  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these 
points  in  the  choice  of  officers  and  repreeentalives,  and  haye  a  right  to  exact 
a  due  and  constant  regard  to  them,  from  their  legislators  and  magistrates,  in 
the  making  and  executing  such  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  govem- 
ment  of  the  sf^te. 

XV.  That  ^11  men  have  a  natural  inherent  rig^t  to  emigrate  from  one  stat^ 
te  another  that  wilt  receive  them,  or  to  form  a  new  state  m  vacant  countries,  ^ 
or  in  such  countries  as  they  can  purchase,  whenever  they  think  that  thereby 
they  may  promote  their  own  happiness. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together,  to  consult  fibr  their 
eommon  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  legialatufo 
fix  redress  of  fprievaness,  by  addx^  petition,  or  remoostranr* 
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In  this  place  it  naturally  presents  itself  that  the  people  in  their 
original  compact  of  equal  justice  or  first  principles  of  a  republic, 
renounced,  as  despotic,  detestable  and  unjust,  the  assuming  a 
right  of  breaking  and  violating  their  engagements,  contracts  and 
compacts  with,  or  defrauding,  imposing  or  tyrannieing  over  each 
•  other,  and  therefore  the  representatives  cannot  make  an  act  to  do  it 
for  them,  and  any  such  kind  of  act  would  be  an  attempt  to  depose 
not  the  personal  Sovereign)  but  the  sovereign  principle  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  introduce  despotism  in  its  stead. 

It  may  in  this  place  be  proper  to  distinguish  between  that  spe- 
cies of  sovereignty  which  is  claimed  and  exercised  by  despotic 
monarchs,  and  that  soverei|;nty  which  the  citizens  of  a  republic 
inherit  and  retain.  The  sovereignty  of  a  despotic  monarch  as- 
sumes the  power  of  making  wrong  right,  or  right  wrong,  as  he 
pleases  or  as  it  suits  him.  The  sovereignty  in  a  republic  is  ex- 
ercised to  keep  right  and  wrong  in  their  proper  and  distinct  places, 
and  never  to  suffer  the  one  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other.  A 
republic,  properly  understood,  is  a  sovereignty  of  justice,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  sovereignty  of  will* 

Our  experience  in  republicanism  is  yet  so  slender,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  all  our  public  laws  and  acts  are 
consistent  with,  or  can  be  justified  on,  the  principles  of  a  republi- 
can government* 

We  have  been  so  much  habited  to  act  in  committees  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute,  and  during  the  interregnum  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  since,  and  to  adopt  expedients  warranted 
by  necessity,  and  to  permit  to  ourselves  a  discretionary  use  of 
power,  suited  to  the  spur  and  exigency  of  the  moment,  that  a  man 
transferred  from  a  committee  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  imper- 
ceptibly takes  with  him  the  ideas  and  habits  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  continues  to  think  like  a  committee-man  instead 
of  a  legislator,  and  to  govern  by  the  spirit  rather  than  by  the  rule 
of  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  the  republic. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  power  of  the  representatives 
can  never  exceed  the  power  of  the  people  whom  they  represent,  I 
.  now  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly,  what  the  power  of 
die  representatives  is. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of  acting  as  legislators  in 
making  laws — ^and  in  the  second  place,  the  power  of  acting  in  cor* 
tain  cases,  as  agents  or  negotiators  for  the    commonwealth. 
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for  such  purposes  as  the  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth 
require. 

A  very  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  dangerous  to  the  credit,  sta- 
bility, and. the  good  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth,  has  arisen, 
by  confounding  those  two  distinct  powers  and  things  together,  and 
bleAding  every  act  of  the  assembly,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
under  one  general  name,  of  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth^  and 
thereby  creating  an  opinion  (which  is  truly  of  the  despotic  kind) 
that  every  succeeding  assembly  has  an  equal  power  over  every 
transaction,  as  well  as  law,  done  by  a  former  assembly. 

All  laws  are  acts,  but  all  acts  are  not  laws.  Many  of  the  acts 
of  the  assembly  are  acts  of  agency  or  negociation,  that  is,  they 
are  acts  of  contract  and  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  with 
certain  persons  therein  mentioned,  and  for  certain  purposes  therein 
recited.  An  act  of  this  kind,  after  it  has  passed  the  house,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  deed  or  contract,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  ; 
and  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  and  principles  of  justice  as 
all  other  deeds  and  contracts  are :  for  in  a  transaction  of  this 
kind,  the  state  stands  as  an  individual,  and  can  be  known  in  no 
other  character  in  a  court  of  justice. 

By  **  /aio«,"  as  distinct  froin  the  agency  transactions,  or  matters 
of  negociation,  are  to  be  comprehended  all  those  public  acts  of 
the  assembly  or  commonwealth,  which  have  a  universal  operation, 
or  apply  themselves  to  every  individual  of  the  commonwealth. 
Of  -this  kind  are  the  laws  for  the  distribution  and  administration 
jf  justice,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  for  the  security  of 
property,  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue  by  just  proportions,  &c. 

Acts  of  this  kind  are  properly  lateSj  and  they  may  bo  altered, 
amended  and  repealed,  or  others  subptituted  in  their  places,  as 
experience  shall  direct,  for  the  better  effecting  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  :  and  the  right  and  power  of  the  assem 
bly  to  do  this  is  derived  from  the  right  and  power  which  the  people, 
were  they  all  assembled  together,  instead  of  being  represented, 
would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  :  because,  in  acts  or  laws  of  this 
kind,  there  is  no  other  party  than  the  public.  The  law,  or  the 
alteration,  or  the  repeal,  is  for  themselves  ;— and  whatever  the 
effects  may  be,  it  falls  on  themselves  ; — ^if  for  the  better,  they 
have  the  benefit  of  it — if  for  the  worse,  they  sufier  the  incon- 
venience. No  violence  to  any  one  is  here  ofiered — ^uo  breach 
of  &itb  is  here  committed.     It  is  therefore  one  of  those  ri|(hta 
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and  powers  which  is  within  the  sense,  meaning  and  limits  of  the 
original  compact  of  justice  which  they  formed  with  each  other  as 
the  foundation-principle  of  the  republic,  and  being  one  of  tbos^ 
rights  and  powers,  it  devolves  on  their  representatives  by  dele- 
gation. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  (neither  is  it  within  t&e  limits  assigned 
to  this  work)  to  define  every  species  of  what  may  be  called  iaws, 
(but  rather  to  distinguish  that  part  in  which  the  representatives  act 
as  agents  or  negotiators  for  the  state  from  the  legislative  partf) 
I  shall  pass  on  to  distinguish  and  describe  those  acts  of  the 
assembly  which  are  acts  of  agency  or  negotiation,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  different  in  their  nature,  construction  and  operation^ 
from  legislative  acts,  so  likewise  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
assembly  over  them,  ader  they  are  passed,  is  different 

It  must  occur  to  every  person  on  the  first  reflection,  that  the 
affairs  and  circumstances  of  a  commonwealth  require  other  busi* 
ness  to  be  done  besides  that  of  making  laws,  and,  consequently! 
that  the  different  kinds  of  business  cannot  all  be*  classed  under 
one  name,  or  be  subject  to  one  and  the  same  rule  of  treatment— 
But  to  proceed — 

By  agency  transactions,  or  matters  of  negociation,  done  by  the 
assembly,  are  to  be  comprehended  all  that  kind  of  public  business, 
which  the  assembly,  as  representatives  of  the  republic,  transact  in 
its  behalf,  with  a  certain  person  or  persons,  or  part  or  parts  of  the 
republic,  for  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  which  the  assem- 
bly confirm  and  ratify  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth,  by  affix- 
mg  to  it  the  seal  of  the  state. 

An  act  of  this  kind,  differs  from  a  law  of  the  before-mentioned 
kind ;  because  here  are  two  parties  and  there-  but  one,  and  the 
parties  are  bound  to  perform  different  and  distinct  parts :  whereasy 
in  the  before-mentioned  law,  every  man's  part  was  the  same. 

These  acts,  therefore,  though  numbered  among  the  laws,  are 
evidently  distinct  therefrom,  and  are  not  of  the  legislative  kind. 
The  former  are  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth ; 
these  ore  transactions  of  business,  such  as,  selling  and  conveying 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  public,  or  buying  one ;  acts  for  borrow- 
ing money,  and  fixing  with  the  lender  the  terms  and  modes  of 
payment ;  acts  of  agreement  and  contract,  with  a  certain  person 
or  persons,  for  certain  purposes :  and,  in  short,  every  act  in  which 
two  parties,  the  state  being  one,  are  particularly  mentioned  or 
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described,  and  in  which  the  form  and  nature  of  a  bargain  or  con- 
tract is  comprehended. — These,  if  for  custom  and  uniformity  sake 
we  call  by  the  name  of  law8^  they  are  not  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  for  the  government  of  the  contracting 
parties,  as  all  deeds  and  contracts  are ;  and  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  acts  of  the  assembly,  but  joint  acts^  or  acts  of  the  assent 
bly  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  on  one  part,  and  certain  per- 
sons therein  mentioned  on  the  other  part. 

Acts  of  this  kind  are  distinguishable  into  two  classes  : — 

Ifl,  Those  wherein  the  matters  inserted  in  the  act  have  already 
been  settled  and  adjusted  between  the  state  on  one  part,  and  the 
persons  therein  mentioned  on  the  other  part.  In  this  case  the  act 
10  the  completion  and  ratification  of  the  contract  or  matters  there- 
in recited.     It  is  jn  fact  a  deed  signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 

2d,  Those  acts  wherein  the  matters  have  not  been  already 
agreed  upon,  and  wherein  the  act  only  holds  forth  certain  proposi- 
tions and  terms  to  be  accepted  of  and  acceded  to. 

I  shall  give  an  instance  of  each  of  those  acts.  First,  the  state 
wants  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money— certain  persons  make  an  offer 
to  government  to  lend  that  sum,  and  send  in  their  proposals  :  the 
government  accept  these  proposals,  and  all  the  matters  of  the  loan 
and  the  payment  are  agreed  on ;  and  an  act  is  passed  according  to 
die  usual  form  of  passing  acts,  ratifying  and  confirming  this  agree- 
ment    This  act  is  final. 

In  the  second  case,-^tfae  state,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  wants  a 
loan  of  money — the  assembly  passes  an  act  holding  forth  the  terms 
on  which  it  will  borrow  and  pay :  this  act  has  no  force  until  the 
propositions  and  terms  are  accepted  of  and  acceded  to  by  some 
person  or  persons,  and  when  those  terms  are  accepted  of  and 
complied  with,  the  act  is  binding  on  the  state. — But  if  at  the 
meeting  of  the  next  assembly,  or  any  other,  the  whole  sum  intend- 
ed to  be  borrowed,  should  not  be  borrowed,  that  assembly  may 
stop  where  they  are,  and  discontinue  proceeding  with  the  loan,  or 
make  new  propositions  and  terms  for  the  remainder ;  but  so  far 
as  the  subscriptions  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  terms  complied 
with,  it  is,  as  in  the  first  case,  a  signed  deed :  and  in  the  same 
maimer  are  all  acts,  let  the  matters  in  them  be  what  they  may, 
wherein,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  state  on  one  part,  and 
oertain  individuab  on  the  other  part,  are  parties  in  the  act 
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If  the  state  should  become  a  bankrupt,  the  creditors,  as  in  all 
cases  of  bankruptcy,  will  be  sufferers ;  they  will  have  but  a  divi- 
dend for  the  whole :  but  this  is  not  a  dissohjtion  of  the  contract, 
but  an  accommodation  of  it,  arising  from  necessity.  And  so  ia 
all  cases  of  this  kind,  if  an  inability  takes  place  on  either  side,  the 
contract  cannot  be  performed,  and  some  accommodation  roust  be 
gone  into,  or  the  matter  falls  through  of  itself. 

It  may  likewise,  though  it  ought  not  to  happen,  that  in  perform 
ing  the  matters,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  inconveniences, 
unforeseen  at  the  time  of  making  the  act,  may  arise  to  either  ot 
both  parties :  in  this  case,  those  inconveniences  maybe  removed  by 
the  mutual  consent  and  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  each  find  its 
benefit  in  so  doing  :  for  in  a  republic  it  is  the  harmony  of  its  parta 
that  constitutes  their  several  and  mutual  good. 

But  the  acts  themselves  are  legally  binding,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  made  between  two  private  individuals.  The  greatness 
of  one  party  cannot  give  it  a  superiority  or  advantage  over  the 
other.  The  state,  or  its  representatives,  the  assembly,  has  no 
more  power  over  an  act  of  this  kind,  after  it  has  passed,  than  if  the 
state  was  a  private  person.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  republic  to  have 
it  so,  because  it  secures  the  individual  from  becoming  the  prey  of 
power,  and  prevents  might  from  overcoming  righi. 

If  any  difference  or  dispute  arise  afterwards  between  the  state 
and  the  individuals  with  whom  the  agreement  is  made  respecting 
the  contract,  or  the  meaning,  or  extent  of  any  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  act,  which  may  affect  the  property  or  interest  of 
either,  such  difference  or  dispute  must  be  judged  of,  and  decided 
upon,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  a  court  of  justice  and  trial  by 
jury ;  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  already  in  being  at  the  time 
such  act  and  contract  was  made. — No  law  made  afterwards  can 
apply  to  the  case,  either  directly,  or  by  construction  or  implica- 
tion :  for  such  a  law  would  be  a  retrospective  law,  or  a  law  made 
after  the  fact,  and  cannot  even  be  produced  in  court  as  applying 
to  the  case  before  it  for  judgment. 

That  this  is  justice,  that  it  is  the  true  principle  of  republican 
government,  no  man  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny. — If,  therefore,  a 
lawful  contract  or  agreement,  sealed  and  ratified,  cannot  be  afieo- 
ted  or  altered  by  any  act  made  afterwards,  how  much  more  incon- 
sistent and  irrational,  despotic  and  unjust  would  it  be,  to  think  el 
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making  an  act  with  the  professed  intention  of  breaking  ip  %  cmi 
tract  already  signed  and  sealed. 

That  it  is  possible  an  assemblj,  in  the  heat  and  indiscretion  of 
party,  and  meditating  on  power  rather  than  op  the  principle  by 
which  all  power  in  a  republican  government  is  govenied»  that  pf 
equal  justice,  may  fall  into  the  error  of  passing  soch  an  act, 
is  admitted  ; — ^but  it  would  be  an  actless  act,  an  act  that  goes  fof 
nothing,  an  act  which  the  courts  of  justkoy  and  the  established 
laws  of  the  land,  coald  know  nothing  of. 

Because  such  an  act  would  be  im  act  of  one  party  only»  U9i 
only  without,  but  against  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and,  therefors, 
cannot  be  produced  to  affect  a  cpntract  made  between  tin  two.-- 
That  the  yiolation  of  a  contract  should  be  set  up  as  a  jostificatioii 
to  the  violii^or,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  a  man  by 
breaking  his  promise  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  it,  or  that  by 
transgressing  (he  laws,  he  exempts  himself  from  t)ie  punishment 
of  them.  '  " 

Besides  tb^  cQ|i8titutfoi|al  i^nd  legal  reasons  why  an  assembly 
cmuYot,  of  its  own  act  and  authority,  undo  or  make  void  a  contract 
made  between  the  state  (by  a  former  assembly)  and  certain  indf- 
fidualBf  may  be  added,  what  may  be  called,  the  natural  reasons,  or 
those  reasons  which  the  plain  rules  of  commofi  sense  point  out  to 
every  man.     Among  which  are  the  following : 

The  principals,  or  real  parties  in  the  contract,  are  die  state  and 
the  peraons  contracted  with.  The  assembly  is  not  a  party,  but  an 
agent  in  behalf  of  the  state,- authorised  and  empowered  to  transact 
its  afiaira 

Therefore  it  is  the  state  that  is  bound  on  one  part  and  certain 
individuals  on  the  other  part,  and  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  it,  devokes  on  succeeding  assem* 
blies,  not  as  principals,  but  as  agents. 

Therefore,  for  the  next  or  any  other  assembly  to  undertake  to 
dissolve  the  state  from  its  obligation  is  an  assumption  of  power  of 
a  novel  and  extraordinary  kind.— It  is  the  servant  attempting  to 
free  his  master. 

The  election  of  new  assemblies  following  each  other  makes  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  state  is  still  the 
same  state.  The  public  is  still  the  same  body.  These  do  not 
annually  expire  though  the  time  of  an  assembly  does*  These  ave 
not  new-«rea|9||  every  y^^ff  nef  ean  they  be  dtspkced  from  tfaafr 
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onginal  standiog ;  but  are  a  perpetual,  pennaneot  bodj,  alwaya 
in  being  and  still  the  same. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  rague,  iiiconaistent  idea  that  every  new 
aaaemblj  has  a  fiill  and  complete  authority  oyer  every  act  done 
by  the  state  in  a  former  aMombly,  and  confound  together  lawsy 
contracts,  and  every  species  oi  pablic  business,  it  will  lead  us  into 
a  wilderness  of  endless  confusion  and  insurmountable  difficulties. 
It  would  be  declaring  an  assemUy  despotic  for  the  time  being. — 
Instead  of  a  government  of  establisbed  principles  administered  by 
established  rules,  the  authority  of  government  by  being  strained  so 
high,  would,  by  the  same  rule,  be  reduced  proportionably  as  low, 
and  would  be  no  other  than  that  of  a  committee  of  the  state, 
acting  with  discretionary  powers  for  one  year.  Every  new 
election  would  be  a  new  revolution,  or  it  would  suppose  the 
public  of  the  former  year  dead  and  a  new  public  in  its  place. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  fix  a  precise  idea  to,  and  distin- 
guish  between,  legislative  acts  and  acts  of  negotiation  and  agency, 
I  shall  proceed  to  apply  this  distinction  to  A»  casf  now  in  dispute, 
respecting  ihe  charter  of  the  bank. 

The  charter  of  the  bank,  or  what  is  the  same  thing)  the  act  for 
incorporating  it,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  act  of  negotiation 
and  contract,  entered  into,  and  confirmed  between  the  state  on 
'  one  part,  and  certain  persons  mentioned  therein  on  the  other  part 
The  purpose  for  which  the  act  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  state 
is  therein  recited,  viz.  the  support  which  the  finances  of  the 
country  wo!ild  derive  therefrom.  The  incorporating  clause  is  the 
condition  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  and  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  is  **  that  nothing  contained  in  that  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  said  coiporation  to  exercise 
any  powers  in  this  state  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  constitution 
thereof.'* 

Here  are  all  the  marks  and  evidences  of  a  contract  The 
parties— the  purport — and  the  reciprocal  obligations. 

That  this  is  a  contract  or  a  joint  act,  is  evident  fiom  its  being 
in  the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  have  forbidden  or  prevented 
its  being  done.  The  state  could  not  force  tlie  stockholders  of  the 
bank  to  be  a  corporation,  and  therefore  as  their  consent  waa 
necessary  to  the  making  the  act  their  dissent  would  have  pre- 
vented its  being  made ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  bank  could- 
not  force  the  state  to  incorporate  them,  the  consent  or  dissent  of 
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IIm  State  would  have  had  the^same  effect  to  do,  or  to  preteiit  ita 
being  done ;  and  as  neither  of  the  parties  could  make  the  act 
alone^  for  the  same  reason  can  neither  of  them  dissolve  it  alone : 
but  this  is  n9t  the  case  with  a  law  or  act  of  legislation,  and 
therefore  the  difference  proves  it  to  be  an  act  of  a  different  kind. 

The  bank  maj  forfeit  the  charter  by  delinquency,  but  the 
deliuquency  must  be  proved  and  establbhed  by  a  legal  process  in 
a  court  of  justice  and  trial  by  jury ;  for  the  state,  or  the  assembly, 
is  not  to  be  a  judge  in  its  own  case,  but  must  come  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  for  judgment ;  for  that  which  is  law  for  the  individual,  is 
likewise  law  for  the  state. 

Before  I  enter  further  into  this  aflbir,  I  shall  go  back  to  thd 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  the  govemmept 
was  in,  for  some  time  before,  as  weU  as  at  the  time  it  entered  into 
this  engagement  with  the  bank^  and  this  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed  :  for  the  government  of  this  state,  and  I  suppose  the  same 
of  the  rest,  were  then  in  want  of  two  of  the  most  essential  matters 
which  governments  could  be  destitute  of-^money  and  credit 

In  looking  back  to  those  times,  and  bringing  forward  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  them,  I  feel  myself  entering  on 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  ground  ;  because  some  of  the  mat 
ters  which  the  attack  on  the  bank  now  make  it  necessary  to  state, 
in  order  to  bring  the  affair  fully  before  the  public,  will  nolt  add 
honor  to  those  who  have  promoted  that  measure  and  carried  it 
through  the  late  house  of  asiembly ;  and  for  fi^m,  though  my 
own  judgment  and  opinion  on  the  case  oblige  me  to  differ  from,  I 
retain  my  esteem,  and  the  social  remembrance  of  times  past. 
But,  I  trust,  those  gentlemen  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect 
my  exceeding  earnestness  with  them,  last  spring,  vdien  the  attack 
on  the  bank  first  broke  out;  fbr  it  clearly  appeared  to  me  one  of 
those  overheated  measures,  which,  neither  the  country  at  laige, 
nor  their  own  constituents,  would  justify  them  in,  wh&a  it  came 
to  be  fully  understood ;  for  however  Ugh  a  party  measure  may  be 
carried  in  an  assembly,  ffie  people  out  of  doors  are  all  the  idiile 
following  their  several  occupations  and  employments,  minding, 
their  farms  and  their  business,  and  take  their  own  time  and  leisure 
to  judge  of  public  measures ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  often  judge  in  a  cooler  spirit  than  their  representatives  act  in. 

It  may  be  easily  recollected  that  ffie  present  bank  was  preceded' 
by,  and  rose  out  of  a  former  one,  called  the  Pennsylvania  bank. 


/ 
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iHiich  began  «  few  months  before ;  the  occaaion  of  whidi  I  afaaD 
briefly  state. 

in  the  spring  of  17S0,  the  PeontyWania  assembly  was  com& 
posed  of  manv  of  the  same  membeni  and  nearly  all  of  the  same 
connexion^  wluch  composed  the  latb  house  that  began  the  attack 
on  the  bank.  I  served  as  clerk  of  the  assembly  of  1780,  which 
iiation  I  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  accompanied  a  much 
lamented  friend,  tiie  late  colonel  John  Lduirensi  on  an  embassy 
to  Franci^i 

The  spring  of  1780  wes  knarked  with  an  accumulation  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  reliance  placed  on  the  defence  of  Charleston 
fiiUed,  and  enceedingly  lowered  or  rAther  depressed  the  spirits 
of  the  codutr^^i  The  mteasui-ds  df  government,  from  the  want  of 
money,  meails  add  credit,  dragged  on  like  a  henvy  loaded  carriage 
without  wheels^  and  were  nearly  got  to  what  a  countryman  would 
nnderatsnd  by  a  dead  pulh 

The  assembly  of  th^  year  met  by  adjournment  at  an  unusual 
time,  the  10th  of  May^  and  what  particularly  added  to  the  afflic* 
tion,  was^  that  so  many  <^f  the  members,  instead  of  spiriting  up 
their  constitutots  to  the  most  nervous  exertions,  came  to  the 
assembly  furnished  with  petitions  to  be  exempt  from  paying  taxes* 
How  the  public  measures  were  to  be  carried  on,  the  country 
defended,  and  the  army  recruited,  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  whett 
the  only  resourcof  and  that  not  half  sufficient,  that  of  taxes,  should 
be  relaxed  to  almost  nothing,  was  a  matter  too  gloomy  to  look  at. 
A  language  veiy  different  fVom  thAt  of  petitions  ought  at  this  time 
to  have  been  the  language  of  every  one.  A  declaration  to  have 
stood  forth  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  a  reprobation  of 
every  thouf^t  of  partial  indulgence  would  have  sounded  much 
better  than  petitions. 

While  the  assembly  was  sitting,  a  letter  from  the  commander^ 
in-chief  was  received  by  the  executive  council  and  transmitted 
to  the  hoose.  The  doors  w^re  shut,  and  it  fell  officially  to  mO 
to  read. 

In  this  letter  the  naked  truth  of  things  WlU  unfolded.  Among 
other  informations,  the  general  said^  that  notwithstanding  his 
eonfidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  army  to  ttie  cause  of  the 
osuntry,  the  distresses  of  it,  from  the  want  of  ^s^Tf  necessary 
wUeh  men  eould  be  destitute  of,  bad  arisen  to  such  a  pitchy  that 
the  apppearanoes  of  mutiny  and  discontent  were  so  stronglv 
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marked,  on  the  countenance  of  the  anny,  that  he  dfeaded  the  eveat 
of  every  hour. 

When  the  letter  was  read>  I  ohserVt&d  a  despairing  silence  in  the 
house.  Nobody  spoke  for  a  conbiderable  time.  At  length  a 
member,  of  whose  fortitude  to  withstand  misfortunes  I  had  a  high 
opinion,  rose  :  **  If,"  said  he,  **  the  account  in  that  letter  is  a  true 
state  of  things,  and  we  are  in  the  situation  there  represented,  it 
appears  to  me  in  vain  to  contend  the  matter  any  longer.  We 
may  as  well  give  up  at  first  as  at  last" 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  next,  was  (to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection) a  membei;  from  Bucks  county,  who,  in  a  cheerful  note, 
tedeavored  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  louse — ^*  Well,  well," 
said  he,  **  don't  let  the  house  despair,  if  things  are  not  so  woU  as 
we  wish,  we  must  endeavor  to  make  them  better."  And  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment,  the  conversation  went  no  further. 

Th^e  was  now  no  time  to  lose,  and  something  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  done,  which  was  not  within  the  immediate  power 
l>f  the  house  to  do ;  for  what  with  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  slow  operation  of  taxes,  and  the  petitions  to  be 
exempted  therefrom,  the  treasury  was  moneyless,  and  the  govern 
toent  creditless. 

If  the  assembly  could  not  give  the  assistance  which  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  immediately  required,  it  was  very  proper  the 
matter  should  be  known  by  those  who  eithelr  could  or  would 
endeavor  to  do  it.  To  conceal  the  information  within  tho  house, 
and  not  provide  the  relief  which  that  information  required,  was 
making  no  use  of  the  knowledge  and  endangering  the  public 
cause.  The  only  thing  that  now  remained,  and  was  capable  of 
reaching  the  case,  was  private  credit,  and  the  voluntary  aid  ol 
individuals ;  and  under  this  impression,  otk  my  return  from  the 
house,  I  drew  out  the  salaiy  due  to  me  as  clerk,  enclosed  fivo 
hundred  dollars  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  in  part  of  the  whole, 
and  wrote  fully  to  him  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  is  Mr.  Blair 
M'Clenaghan.  I  mentioned  to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the 
current  opinion  that  the  enemy  were  beaten  from  before  Charles- 
ton, there  were  too  many  reasons  to  believe  the  place  was  then 
taken  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  a  great  part  of  the  British  force  would  return,  and 
join  at  New-Tork.    That  our  own  army  required  to  be  augmented. 
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ten  thousand  men,  to  be  able  to  stand  against  the  combined  force 
of  the  enemy.  I  informed  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  of  general  Washings 
ton's  letter,  the  extreme  distresses  he  was  surrounded  with,  and 
the  absolute  occasion  there  was  for  the  Citizens  to  exert  them- 
selves at  this  time;  which  there  was  no  doubt  (hej  would  do,  if  tlm 
necessity  was  made  known  to  them ;  for  that  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment was  exhausted.  I  requested  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  to  proposo 
a  voluntary  subscription  among  his  friends,  and  added,  that  I  had 
enclosed  five  hundred  dollars  as  my  mite  thereto,  and  that  I  would 
increase  it  as  far  as  the  last  ability  would  enable  me  to  go.* 

The  next  day  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  informed  me  that  he  had  com- 
municated the  contents  of  the  letter  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  at 
the  coffee-house,  and  that  a  subscription  was  immediati^ly  began; 
that  Mr.  Robert  Morris  and  himself  had  subscribed  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  in  hard  money,  and  that  the  subscription  was  going 
on  very  successfully.  This  subscription  was  intended  as  a  dona- 
tion, and  to  be  given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting  service. 
It  is  dated  June  8th,  1780.  The  original  subscription  list  is  now 
in  my  possession — it  amounts  to  four  hundred  pounds  hard  money, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
continental. 

While  this  subscription  was  going  forward,  information  of  the 
loss  of  Charleston  arrived,*!'  and  on  a  communication  from  several 
members  of  congress  to  certain  gentlemen  of  this  city,  of  the  in- 
creasing distresses  and  dangers  then  taking  place,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  subscribers,  and  such  other  gentlemen  who  chose  to 
attend,  at  the  city  tavern.  This  meeting  was  on  the  17th  of  June, 
nine  days  afler  the  subscriptions  had  began. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  security-subscriptioo, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousftfid  pounds,  Pennsylvania 
currency,  in  real  money ;  the  subscribers  to  execute  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  to  form  a  bank  thereon  for 
supplying  the  army.  This  being  resolved  on  and  carried  into 
execution,  the  plan  of  the  first  subscriptions  was  discontinued,  and 
this  extended  one  established  in  its  stead. 

*  Mr.  M*Cleiui|:han  beinc  now  returned  from  Europe,  has  my  consent  to 

show  Uiis  letter  to  any  gentleman  who  may  be  inclined  to  see  it. 

t  Colonel  Tennant,  aid  to  general  Lincoln,  arrived  the  14th  of  JunSy  with 
despatches  of  the  capitulation  of  Charleston. 
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By  means  of  this  bank  the  annj  was  supplied  through  the  cam- 
paign, and  being  at  the  same  time  recruited,  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain its  ground ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  Mr  Morris  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  finances  the  spring  following,  he  arranged 
the  system  of  the  present  bank,  styled  the  bank  of  North  America, 
and  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  former  bank  transferred  their 
subscriptions  into  this. 

Towards  the  establishment  of  this  bank,  congress  passed  an 
ordinance  of  incorporation  December  21st,  1781,  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Pennsylvania  recognized  by  sundry  matters :  and 
afterwards,  on  an  application  from  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank,  through  the  mediation  of  the  executive  council,  the  as- 
sembly agreed  to,  and  passed  the  state  act  of  incorporation  April 
1st,  1782. 

Thus  arose  the  bank — ^produced  by  the  distresses  of  the  times 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  patriotic  individuals. — Those  indivi- 
duals furnished  and  risked  the  money,  and  the  aid  which  th^  go- 
vernment contributed  was  that  of  incorporating  them. — It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  state  had  made  all  its  bargains  and  contracts 
with  as  much  true  policy  as  it  made  this :  for  a  greater  service  for 
so  small  a  consideration,  that  only  of  an  act  of  incorporation,  has 
not  been  obtained  since  the  government  existed. 

Having  now  shown  how  the  bank  originated,  I  shall  proceed 
with  my  remarks. 

The  sodddn  restoration  of  public  and  private  credit,  which  took 
place  on  the  -^tablishment  of  the  bank,  is  an  event  as  extraordinary 
in  itself  as  «ny  domestic  occurrence  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution. 

How  far  «  spirit  of  envy  might  operate  to  produce  the  attack  on 
the  bank  during  the  sitting  of  the  late  assembly,  is  best  known 
and  felt  by  those  who  began  or  promoted  that  attack.  The  bank 
had  rendered  services  which  the  assembly  of  1780  could  not,  and 
acquired  an  honor  which  many  of  its  members  might  be  unwilling 
to  own,  and  wish  to  obscure. 

But  surely  every  government,  acting  on  the  principles  of  pa- 
triotism and  public  good,  would  cherish  an  institution  capable  of 
rendering  such  advantages  to  the  community.  The  establishment 
of  the  bank  in  one  of  the  most  tiying  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  its 
xealous  services  in  the  public  cause,  its  influence  in  restoring  and 
supporting  credit,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  all  its  business 
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*  has  been  transacted,  are  matters,  that  so  far  from  meriting  the 
treatment  it  met  with  from  t)ie  late  assembly,  are  an  honor  to  the 
state,  and  what  the  body  of  her  citizens  may  be  proud  to  own. 

But  the  attack  on  the  bank,  as  a  chartered  institution,  under  the 
protection  of  its  violators,  however  criminal  it  may  be  as  an  error 
of  gdvernment,  or  impolitic  as  a  measure  of  party,  is  not  to  be 
charged  on  the  constituents  of  those  who  made  the  attack.  It 
appears  from  every  circumstance  that  has  come  to  light,  to  be  a 
measure  which  that  assembly  contrived  of  itself.  The  members 
did  not  come  charged  with  the  afiair  from  their  constituents. 
There  was  so  idea  of  such  a  thing  when  they  were  elected  or 
when  they  met  The  hasty  and  precipitate  manner  in  which  it 
was  hurried  through  the  house,  and  the  refusal  of  the  house  to 
hear  the  directors  of  the  bank  in  its  defence,  prior  to  the  publicm 
tion  of  the  repealing  bill  for  public  consideration,  operated  to 
prevent  their  constituents  comprehending  the  subject :  therefore, 
whatevQT  may  be  wrong  in  the  proceedings  lies  not  at  the  door  of 
the  public.  The  house  took  the  affair  on  its  own  shoulders,  and 
whatever  blame  there  is,  lies  on  them. 

The  matter  must  have  been  prejudged  and  predetermined  by  a* 
majority  of  the  members  out  of  the  house,  before  it  was  broughl 
into  it.     The  whole  business  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at  once» 
and  all  reasoning  or  debate  on  the  case  rendered  useless. 

Petitions  from  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  persons,  sud- 
denly procured,  and  so  privately  done,  as  to  be  a  secret  among 
the  few  that  signed  them,  were  presented  to  the  house  and  read 
twice  in  one  day,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  house  to  tn* 
quire  and  report  thereon.     I-  here  subjoin  the  petition*  and  the 

*  Minutes  of  the  assembly,  March  81,  1785.  Petitions  from  a  considerate 
mimber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chetter  county  were  read,  representing  that  the 
Wnk  established  at  PhUaddpkia  has  fatal  effects  upon  the  community ;  that 
whilst  men  are  enabled,  by  means  of  the  bank,  to  receive  near  three  times  the 
rate  of  common  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  their  mpney  at  very 
short  warning,  whenever  they  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  husbandman  or  mechanic  to  borrow  on  the  former  terms  of  legal  interest 
and  distant  payments  of  the  principal;  that  the  best  security  will  not  enable 
the  person  to  borrow ;  that  experience  clearly  demonstrates  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  this  institution  to  the  fair  trader;  that  impostors-  have  been 
enabled  to  support  themselves  in  a  fictitious  credit,  hy  means  of  a  temporary 
punctuality  at  the  bank,  until  they  have  drawn  in  their  honest  neighbours  to 
trust  them  with  their  property,  or  to  pledge  their  credit  as  sureties,  and  have 
been  finally  involved  in  ruin  and  distress ;  that  they  have  repeatedly  acea 
the  stopping  of  discounts  at  the  bank  operate  on  the  trading  part  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a  degree  of  violence  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  stagnation  oC 
the  blood  in  the  human  body,  hurrying  the  wretched  merchant  who  hath 
,  debts  to  pay  into  the  hands  otgrlping  usurers:  that  the  diroeton  of  the  L«udl 
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report,  and  shall  exercise  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  citizep  ^o 
examining  their  merits,  not  for  the  purpose  qf  opposition,  but  with  a 
design  of  making  an  intricate  affair  more  generally  and'bette^ 
understood. 

may  phe  such  preference  in  trade,  fay  advanceB  of  money,  to  their  partieulav 
ikvontiv^  as  to  destroy  that  equality  which  ouffht  to  preyail  in  a  commercial 
country  ;  that  paper  money  has  often  proved  oeneficial  to  the  state,  but  the 
bank  torbids  it,  and  the  people  must  acquiesce :  therefore,  and  in  order  to 
restore  public  confidence  and  private  security,  they  pray  that  a  bill  mtiy  be 
brought  in  and  passed  into  a  law  for  repelling  the  law  for  incorporating  the 
bank. 

March  2^.  The  report  of  the  committee,  read  March  25,  on  the  petitions 
from  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Berkt,  and  the  oity  of  PkUaielphU  euad  its 
vicinity,  praying  the  aot  of  the  assemble,  whereby  the  bank  wasesti^blished  at 
PhUadelpkiaf  may  be  repealed,  was  read  the  second  time  as  follows — viz. 

The  committee  to  wnom  was  referred  the  petitions  concerning  the  bank 
established  at  PkUadelphiay  and  who  were  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the 
said  bank  be  compatible  with  the  public  safety,  and  that  equality  which  ou?ht 
ever  to  preyail  between  the  individuals  of  a  republic,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  saia  bank,  as  at  p/esent  establish- 
ed, is  in  every  view  inoomnatible  with  the  public  safety— rthat  in  the  present 
state  of  our  trade,  the  baid  bank  has  a  direct  tendency  to.  bani^  a  great 
part  of  the  specie  from  the  country,  so  as  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  money, 
and  to  collect  into'  the  hands  of  the  stockholaers  of  the  said  bank,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains  amongst  us.  That  the  accumulation 
of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  society,  who  claim  perpetual  duration, 
will  necessarily  produce's  degree  of  influence  and  power,  which  cannot  be 
intrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  set  of  men  whatsoever,  withoi^t  endangering 
the  public  safety.  That  the  said  bank,'  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  empower- 
ed to  hold  estates  to  the  amount  of^ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  by  the  tenor  of 
the  present  charter,  is  to  exist  for  ever,  without  being  obliged  to  yield  any 
emolument  to  the  government,  or  to  be  at  all  dependant  upoii  it.  That  the 
great  profits  of  the  bank  which  will  daily  incref^le  as  money  grows  scarcer, 
and  wnich  already  far  exceed  the  profits  of  European  banks,  nave  tempted 
foreigners  to  vest  their  money  in  this  bank,  and  thus  to  draw  from  us  largo 
sums  for  interest. 

That  ibreienerB  will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  induced^  to  become  stock- 
holders, untu  the  time  may  arrive  when  this  enormous  engine  of  power  may 
become  subject  to  foreign  influence ;  this  countr\'  may  be  agitated  with  the 
politics  of  European  courts^  and  the  sood  people  of  America  reduced  onoe 
more  into  a  state  of  subordination,  and  dependance  upon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  European  powers.  That  at  best,  if  it  were  even  confined  to  the  hands 
of  Americans,  it  would  be  totally  destructive  of  that  equality  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  a  repuolie.  We  have  nothing  in  our  free  and  equal  government 
capable  of  balancing  the  influence  wliich  this  bank  must  create — and  we  see 
nothing,  which  in  the  course  of  a  feif  years,  can  prevent  the  directors  of  the 
bank  from  governing  Pennsylvania.  Already  we  have  felt  its  influence  indi- 
rectly interfering  in  the  measures  of  tlie  legislature.  Already  the  house  .of 
assembly,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  have  been  threatened,  that  the 
credit  ot  our  paper  currency  will  be  blasted  oy  the  bank)  and  if  this  growing 
evil  continues,  we  fisar  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  the  bank  will  be 
able  to  dictate  to  the  legislature,  what  laws  to  pass  and  what  to  forbear. 

Ypur  committee  therefore  beg  leave  further  to  report  the  following  resol«> 
tion  to  be  adopted  by  the  house — viz. 

Resolved,  fhat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  biU  to  repeal  the  act 
el  assembly  passed  the  1st  day  of  A|.ril,  1782,  entitled,  '*  An  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  North- America:"  and  also  to  repeal 
one  other  act  of  assembly,  jfmssed  the  iSih  of  March,  1782,  entitled,  "An  aet 
for  preventing  and  punisning  the  counterfeiting  of  the  common  ti^l,  bank 
bills  and  bank  notes  of  the  president,  directors  and  company,  of  thq  bank  of 
North- America,  amd  fol*  the  other  purp6ses  therein  nioxnioned."  "•    ' 
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80  far  as  my  private  judgment  is  capable  of  comprebendmg 
Ae  subject,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  committee  were  unac 
quainted  with,  and  have  totally  mistaken,  the  nature  and  business 
of  a  bank,  as  well  as  the  matter  committed  to  them,  considered 
as  a  proceeding  of  government* 

They  were  instructed  by  the  house  to  inquire  whedier  the 
bank  established  at  Philadelphia  was  compatible  with  the  public 
■afety. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  the  instructions  meant  no 
more  than  that  they  were  to  inquire  of  one  another.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  made  no  inquiry  at  the  bank,  to  inform  themselves  of 
die.  situation  of  its  affairs,  how  they  were  conducted,  what  aids 
it  had  rendered  the  public  cause,  or  whether  any ;  nor  do  the 
committee  produce  in  their  report  a  single  fact  or  circumstance 
to  show  that  they  made  any  inquiry  at  all,  or  whether  the  rumors 
then  circulated  were  true  or  false ;  but  content  themselves  with 
modelling  the  insinuations  of  the  petitions  into  a  report  and  giving 
an  opinion  thereon. 

It  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  the  committee  either 
conceived  that  the  house  had  already  determined  how  it  would 
act  without  regard  to  the  case,  and  that  they  were  only  a  com- 
mittee for  form .  sake,  and  to  give  a  color  of  inquiry  without 
making  any,  or  that  the  case  was  referred  to  them,  09  latD* 
q«e9Hons  are  sometimes  referred  to  law^fficers^  for  an  opinion 
onhf. 

This  method  of  doing  public  business  serves  exceedingly  to 
mislead  a  country. — ^When  the  constituents  of  an  assembly  beat 
that  an  inquiry  into  any  matter  is  directed  to  be  made,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  they  naturally  conclude  that 
the  inquiry  is  made^  and  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the  house 
are  in  consequence  of  the  matters,  facts,  and  information  ob- 
tained by  means  of  that  inquiry. — ^But  here  is  a  committee  of 
inquiry  making  no  inquiry  at  all,  and  giving  an  opinion  on  m  case 
without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  it.  This  proceeding  of  the 
committee  would  justify  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  their  wish  to 
gw/,  but  to  get  over  information,  and  lest  the  inquiry  should  not 
suit  their  wishes,  omitted  to  make  any.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  house,  in  resolving  not  to  hear  the  directors  of  the 
tenk,  on  their  application  for  that  purpose,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  bill  fbr  the  consideration  of  the  people,  strongly  cor* 
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roborates  this  opinion :  for  whj  should  not  the  house  hear  tfaem, 
unless  it  was  apprehensive  that  the  bank,  by  such  a  public  op- 
poTtunitjy  would  produce  proofs  of  its  services  and  usefulness, 
that  would  not  suit  the  temper  and  views  of  its  oppressors? 

But  if  the  house  did  not  wish  or  choose  to  hear  the  defence 
of  the  bank,  it  was  no  reason  that  their  constituents  should  not 
The  constitution  of  this  state,  in  lieu  of  havin^^  two  branches  of 
legislature,  has  substituted,  that,  *'  to  the  end  that  laws  before 
they  are  enacted  may  be  more  mahtrel^  conaiinrtd^  and  the  in* 
convenience  of  ha$ty  detemUwUiana  as  mueh  as  possible  pre- 
vented, all  bills  of  a  public  nature  shall  be  printed  for  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  people."*  The  people,  therefore,  according  to 
the  constitution,  stand  in  the  place  of  another  house ;  or,  move 
properly  speaking,  are  a  house  in  their  own  ri^U  But  in  this 
instance,  the  assembly  arrogates  the  whole  power  to  itself,  and 
places  itself  as  a  bar  to  stop  the  necessary  information  spreading 
among  the  people.  The  application  of  the  bank  to  be  heard  be* 
fore  the  bill  was  published  for  public  consideration  had  two  ob- 
jects. First,  to  the  house, — and  secondly,  through  the  house  to 
the  people,  who  are  as  another  house.  It  was  as  a  defence  in 
the  first  instance,  and  as  an  appeal  in  the  second.  ,But  the  as- 
sembly absorbs  the  right  of  the  people  to  judge ;  because,  by 
refusing  to  hear  the  defence,  they  barred  the  appeal.  Were  there 
no  other  cause  which  the  constituents  of  that  assembly  had  for 
censuring  its  conduct,  than  the  exceeding  unfairness,  partiality, 
and  arbitrariness  with  which  this  business  was  transacted,  it  would 
be  cause  sufficient. 

Let  the  constituents  of  assemblies  differ,  as  they  may,  respect- 
ing certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  constitution,  they  will 
all  agree  in  supporting  its  princii^Us^  and  in  reprobating  unfair 
proceedings  and  despotic  measures. — ^Every  constituent  is  a  nem* 
ber  of  the  republic,  which  is  a  station  of  more  consequence  to 
him  than  being  a  member  of  a  party,  and  though  they  may  diffisr 
from  each  other  in  their  choice  of  persons  to  transact  the  public 
business,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  all  parties  that  the  busineM 
bo  done  on  right  principles ;  otherwise  our  laws  and  acts,  instead 
of  being  founded  in  justice,  will  be  founded  in  party,  and  be  laws 
and  acts. of  retaliation;  and  instead  of  being  a  republirt  of  firM 
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an  apprehension  as  needless  as  it  is  groundless,  and  wiiidif  had 
the  committee  understood,  or  been  the  least  informed  of  the  oa* 
ture  of  a  bank,  thej  could  not  have  made.  It  is  very  probable 
that  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  bank  are  those  persons  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  specie  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  now  disguise  their  opposition  under  other  pretences. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  assertion,  which  is,  that 
when  the  bank  has  banished  a  great  part  of  the  specie  from  the 
country,  '*  it  will  collect  into  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  almost 
the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains  among  us."  But  how, 
or  by  what  means,  the  bank  is  to  accomplish  this  wonderful  feat| 
the  committee  have  not  infcNrmed  us.  Whether  people  are  to 
give  their  money  to  the  bank  for  nothing,  or  whether  the  bank  is 
to  charm  it  from  them  as  a  rattlesnake  charms  a  squirrel  from  a 
tree,  the  committee  have  left  us  as  much  in  the  dark  about  as 
they  were  themselves. 

Is  it  possible  the  committee  should  know  so  very  little  of  the 
matter,  as  not  to  know  that  no  part  of  the  money  which  at  any 
time  may  be  in  the  bank  belongs  to  the  stockholders  1  not  even 
the  original  capital  which  they  put  in  is  any  part  of  it  their  own« 
until  every  person  who  has  a  demand  upon  the  bank  is  paid,  and 
if  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  for  this  purpose,  on  the  balance  of 
loss  and  gain,  the  original  money  of  the  stockholders  must  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

The  money,  which  at  any  time  may  be  in  the  bank,  is  the^  pro- 
perty of  every  man  who  holds  a  bank  note,  or  deposites  cash 
there,  or  who  has  a  just  demand  upon  it  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia up  to  fort  Pitt,  or  to  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  can  draw  the  money  from  it  when  he  pleases.  Its  being  in 
the  bank,  does  not  in  the  least  make  it  the  property  of  the  stock- 
holders, any  more  than  the  money  in  the  state  treasury  is  the 
property  of  the  state  treasurer.  They  are  only  stewards  over  it 
for  those  who  please  to  put  it,  or  let  it  remain  there :  and,  there- 
fore, this  second  part  of  the  assertion  is  somewhat  ridiculous. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  report  is,  *'  that  the  accumulation 
of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  socieiy  who  claim  perpetual 
duration,  will  necessarily  produce  a  degree  of  influence  and 
power  which  cannot  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  set  of  men 
whatsoever"  (the  committee  I  presume  excepted)  *^  without  en- 
dangering the  public  safety."    Then^  is  an  air  of  solemn  fear  in 
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this  parRgraph  which  is  something  like  introducing  a  ghost  in  a 
play  to  keep  people  from  laughiag  at  the  players. 

I  have  already  shown  that  whatever  wealth,  there  may  be,  at 
R&y  time,  in  the  bank,  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  demands 
upon  the  bank,  and  not  the  property  of  the  stockholders.  As  a 
society  they  hold  no  property,  and  most  probably  never  will, 
unless  H  should  be  a  house  to  transact  their  business  in,  instead 
of  hiring  one.  Every  half  year  the  hassk  settles  its  accounts, 
and  each  individual  stockholder  takes  hia  dividend  of  gain  or  loss 
to  himself,  and  the  bank  begins- the  next  half  year  in  the  same 
manner  it  began  the  first,  and  so  on.  This  being  the  nature  of 
a  bank,  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  wealth  among  them  as 
a  society. 

For  what  purpose  the  ^ord  *'  society'^  is  introduced  into  the 
report  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  to  make  a  false  impression 
upon  people's  minds.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject,  for 
the  bank  is  not  a  society,  but  a  company,  and  denominated  so  in 
the  charter.  There  are  several  religious  societies  incorporated 
in  this  state,  which  hold  property  as  the  right  of  those  societies, 
and  to  which  no  person  can  belong  that  is  not  of  the  same  reli- 
gious profession.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bank.  The 
bank  is  a  company  for  the  promotion  and  convenience  of  com- 
merce, which  is  a  matter  in  which  all  the  state  is  interested,  and 
holds  no  property  in  the  manner  which  those  societies  do. 

But  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  this  paragraph  to  that 
which  goes  before  it.  The  committee,  there,  accuses  the  bank 
of  banishing  the  specie,  and  here,  of  accumulating  enormous 
sums  of  it.  So  here  are  two  enormous  sums  of  specie ;  one 
enormous  sum  going  out,  and  another  enormous  sum  remaining. 
To  reconcile  this  contradiction,  the  committee  should  have  added 
to  their  report,  that  they  suapeeied  the  bank  had  found  out  the 
philosopher's  stone^  and  kept  it  a* secret* 

The  next  paragraph  is,  *<  that  the  said  bank,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  is  empowered  to  hold  estates  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the  present  charter  is  to  exist 
for  ever,  without  being  oUiged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the 
government,  or  be  in  the  least  dependant  on  it." 

The  committee  have  gone  so  vehemently  into  this  business, 
and  so  completely  shown  their  want  of  knowledge  in  every  point 
of  itt  as  to  make,  in  tbB  first  part  of  this  paragraph,  a  fear  of 
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what,  ^he  greater  fear  is,  will  never  happen.  Had  the  committee 
known  any  thing  of  banking,  they  must  liave  known,  that  the 
objection  against  banks  has  been  (not  that  they  held  great  estates, 
but)  that  they  held  none ;  diat  they  had  no  real,  fixed,  and  visible 
property,  and  that  it  ii  the  maxim  and  practice  of  banks  not  to 
hold  any. 

m 

The  honorable  chancellor  Livingston,  late  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  did  me  the  honor  of  showing,  and. discoursing  with  me 
on  a  plan  of  a  bank  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  state  of  New*Tork. 
In  this  plan  it  was  made  a  eondition  or  obligation,  that  whatever 
the  capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to^  in  specie,  there  should  be 
added  twice  as  much  in  real  estates.  But  the  mercantile  interest 
rejected  the  proposition^ 

It  was  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  in  the  assembly  which 
passed  the  charter  act,  to  add  the  clause  to  empower  the  bank  to 
purchase  and  hold  real  estates.  It  was  as  an  inducement  to  the 
bank  to  do  it,  because  such  estates  being  held  as  the  property  of 
the  bank  would  be  so  many  mortgages  to  the  public  in  addition 
to  the  money  capital  of  the  bank. 

But  the  doubt  is  that  the  bank  will  not  be  induced  to  accept 
the  opportunity.  The  bank  has  existed  five  years,  and  has  not 
purchased  a  shilling  of  real  property :  and  as  such  property  or 
estates  cannot  be  purchased  by  the  bank  but  with  the  interest 
money  which  the  stock  produces,  f^nd  as  that  is  divided  every 
half  year  among  the  stockholders,  and  each  stockholder  chooses 
to  have  the  management  of  his  own  dividend,  and  if  he  lays  it 
out  in  purchasing  an  estate  to  have  that  estate  his  own  private 
property,  and  under  his  own  immediate  management,  there  is 
no  expectation,  so  far  from  being  any  fear,  that  the  clause  will  be 
accepted. 

Where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime ;  and  the 
committee  are  criminal  in  not  understanding  this  subject  better 
Had  this  clause  not  been  in  the  charter,  the  committee  might 
have  reported  the  want  of  it  as  a  defect,  in  not  empowering  the 
bank  to  hold  estates  as  a  real  security  to  its  creditors :  but  aa 
the  complaint  now  stands,  the  accusation  of  it  is,  that  the  charter 
empowers  the  bank  to  give  retU  security  to  its  creditors.  A  com 
plaint  never  made,  heard  of,  or  thought  of  before. 

The  second  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  ^  that  the  bank,  accord 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  present  charter,  is  to  exist  for  ever.^ 
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Here  I  agree  with  the  oomroittee,  and  am  gkd  to  find  that  among 
such  a  Ibt  of  errors  and  contradictions  there  is  one  idea  which 
is  not  wrong,  although  the  committee  have  made  a  wrong  use 
of  it. 

As  we  are  not  to  live  for  ever  Qorselyes,  and  other  g^nerap 
tions  are  to  follow  us,  we  have  neither  ^e  power  nor  the  right 
t6  govetn  them,  or  to  saj  how  thoy  shall  govern  themsely^. 
It  is  the  summit  of  human  vanity,  and  shows  a  coyetousneaa  of 
power  beyond  the  grave,  tp  be  dictating  to  the  world  to  comOr 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  do  that  which  ia  right  in  our  own  day,  an4 
leave  them  with  the  advantage  of  gqod  example. 

As  the  generations  of  the  world  are  every  day  hqth  com- 
mencing and  expiring,  therefore,'  when  any  public  act,  qf  this 
sort,  is  done,  it  naturally  supposes  the  age  of  that  generation  to 
be  then  beginning,  and  the  time  contained  between  coming  of 
age,  and  the  natural  eqd  of  life^  is  the  extent  of  tim^  it  has  a 
ri^t  to  go  to,  which  may  be  about  thirty  years ;  for  though 
many  may  die  before,  others  will  live  beyond ;  ^^^  the  meat', 
time  is  equally  fair  for  all  generations. 

If  it  was  made  an  article  in  the  constitutipn,  thi|t  all  laws  ana 
acts  should  cease  of  themselves  in  thirty  years,  and  have  no 
legal  force  beyond  that  time,  it  would  prevent  their  becoming 
too  numerous  and  voluminous,  and  serve  to  keep  them  within 
view  in  a  compact  compass.  Such  as  were  proper  to  be  con* 
tinned,  would  be  enacted  again,  and  those  which  were  not^  would 
go  into  oblivion.  There  is  tb^  same  propriety  that  a  nation 
should  fix  a  time  for  a  full  settlement  of  its  affairs,  and  begin 
again  from  n  new  date,  as  that  an  individual  should ;  and  to 
keep  within  the  distance  of  thirty  years  would  be  a  convenient 
period. 

The  British,  from  the  want  of  some  general  regulation  of  this 
kind,  have  a  great  number  of  obsolete  laws ;  which,  though  out 
of  uso  and  forgotten,  are  not  out  of  force,  and  are  occasionally 
brought  up  for  particular  purposes,  and  innocent,  uQwary  persons 
trepanned*thereby« 

To  extend  (his  idea  still  further, — ^it  would  probably  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  political  system  of  nations,  to  make 
dl  treaties  of  peace  for  a  limiM  ^n^p,  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  to  feel  uneasy  under  the  idea  of  a  condition  perpetually 
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existing  over  it,  and  to  exeite  in  itself  apprehensioiis  diat  wooU 
sot  take  place  were  it  not  from  that  cause^ 

Were  treaties  of  peace  made  for,  and  renewable  eveiy  aeten 
or  ten  years,  the  natural  effect  would  be,  to  make  peace  con- 
tinue longer  than  it  does  under  the  custom  of  making  peace  for 
ever.  If  the  parties  felt,  or  apprehended,  any  inconvenieiices 
under  the  terms  already  made,  they  would  look  forwmd  to  the 
time  when  they  should  be  eventually  relieved  therefrom,  and 
might  renew  the  treaty  on  improved  conditions.  This  opporto- 
nity  periodically  occurring,  and  the  recollection  of  it  always  exist- 
ing, would  serve  as  a  chimney  to  the  political  fabric,  to  cany  off 
the  *smoke  and  fume  of  national  fire.  It  would  naturally  d»te, 
and  honorably  take  off  the  edge  and^  occasion  for  fighting :  and 
however  the  parties  might  determine  to  do  it,  when  the  time  of 
the  treaty  should  expire,  it  would  t\^en  seem  like  fighting  in  cool 
blood :  the  fighting  temper  would  be  dissipated  before  ibe  fighting 
time  arrived,  and  negotiation  supply  its  place.  To  know  how 
probable  this  may  be,  a  man  need  do  no  more  than  observe  the 
progress  of  his  own  mind  on  any  privaite  circumstance  similar  m 
its  nature  to  a  public  one.     But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

To  give  limitation  is  to  give  duration :  and  ^ugh  it  is  not  a 
justifying  reason,  that  because  an  act  or  contract  is  not  to  last 
for  ever,  that  it  shall  be  broken  or  violated  to-day,  yet,  where 
tio  time  is  mentioned,  the  omission  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  abuse.  When  we  violate  a  contract  on  this  pretence,  we 
assume  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  next  generation ;  for  though 
they,  as  a  following  generation,  have  the  right  of  altering  or  setting 
it  aside,  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  making  it,  or  not  being 
done  in  their  day,  we,  who  made  it,  have  not  that  right ;  and, 
therefore,  the  committee,  in  this  part  of  their  report,  have  made 
a  wrong  use  of  a  right  principle  ;  and  as  this  clause  in  the  charter 
might  have  been  altered  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  it  cannot 
be  produced  to  justify  the  violation.  And  were  it  not  altered 
there  would  be  no  inconvenience  from  it  The  term  ^  for  ever" 
is  an  absurdity  that  would  have  no  effect  The  next  age  will 
think  for  itself,  by  the  same  rule  of  right  that  we  have  done,  and 
mot  admit  aify  assumed  authority  of  ours  to  encroach  upon  the 
system  of  dieir  day.  Our  for  eesr  ends,  where  ttieir  for  eesr 
begins. 
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The  third  article  in  ihis  paragraph  is,  that  the  bank  holds  its 
charter  '<  withoid  being  obliged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the 
govemmenL" 

Ingratitude  has  a  short  memory.  It  was  on  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  support  the  public  cause,  that  the  bank  originated. 
It  stepped  in  as  a  support,  when  some  of  the  penons  then  in  the 
government,  and  who  now  oppose  the  bank,  were  apparently  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  cause,  not  from  disaffection,  but 
from  despair.  While  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  carried  on 
by  emiasions-of  continental  money^  any  set  of  men,  in  govern- 
.ment,  mi^t  carry  it  on.  The  means  being  provided  to  their 
hands^  required  no  great  exertions  of  fortitude  er  wisdom  ;  but 
when  liiis  means  failed,  they  would  have  failed  with  it,  had  not 
a  public  spirit  awndLened  itself  with  energy  out  of  doors.  It  was 
easy  times  to  the  governments  while  continental  money  lasted.* 
The  dream  of  wealth  supplied  the  reality  of  it ;  but  when  the 
dream  vanished,  the  government  did  not  awake. 

But  what  right  has  the  government  to  expect  any  emolument 
from  the  bank?  Doe^  the  committee  mean  to  set  up  acts  and 
chaiters  for  sale,  or  what  do  they  mean?  Because  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  British  ministry  to  grind  a  toll  out  of  every  public 
mstitution  they  can  get  a  power  over,  is  the  same  practice  to 
be  followed  here  ? 

The  war  being  now  ended,'  and  the  bank  having  rendered  the 
service  expected,  or  rather  hoped  for,  from  it,  the  principal 
public  use  of  it,  at  this  time,  is  for  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  commerce.  The  whole  community  derives  benefit  from  the 
operation  of  the  bank.  It  facilitates  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. It  quickens  the  meaqs  of  purchasing  and  paying  for  countiy 
produce,  and  hastens  on  the  exportation  of  it.  The  emolument, 
therefore,  being  to  the  community,  it  is  the  office  and  duty  of 
government  to  give  protection  to  the  bank. 

Among  many  of  the  principal  conveniences  arising  from  the 
bank,  one  of  them  is,  that  it  gives  a  kind  of  life  to,  what  would 
otherwise  be,  dead  money.  Every  merchant  and  person  in  trade, 
has  always  in  his  hands  some  quantity  of  cash,  which  constantly 
remains  with  him ;  that  is,  he  is  never  entirely  without :  this 
remnant  money,  as  it  may  be  called^  is  of  no  use  to  him  till 
more  is  collected  to  it. — He  can  neither  buy  produce  nor  mer^ 
diandize  with  it,  and  this  being  the  case  with  every  person  in 
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tmdet  there  wiH  be  (though  not  all  at  the  same  time)  aS  manj  of 
those  sums  lying  uselessly  by^  and  scattered  throu^out  the 
citj,  as  there  are  persons  in  trade,  besides  many  that  tx^  hot  in 
trade* 

I  should  not  suppose  the  esttmate  overrated,  in  cohjecttiringi 
thiit  half  the  money  in  the'  city,  at  ahy  one  time,  lies  in  this 
manner.  By  collecting  those  scattered  sums  together,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  the  bank,  they  becfdme  capable  of  being  used, 
and  the  quantity  of  circulating  cash  is  doubled,  and  by  the  depo 
sitors  alternately  lending  them  to  each  other,  the  commercial 
system  is  itivigorated :  and  as  it  is  the  interest  of  thtf  bank  to 
preserve  this  money  in  the  countiy  for  domestic  uses  only,  and 
as  it  had  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  so,  the  bank  serves  as  H 
sentim^l  over  the  specie. 

If  a  farmer,  or  a  miller,  comes  to  the  city  with  produce,  there 
are  but  few  merchants  that  can  individually  purchase  it  with  ready 
money  of  their  own ;  and  diosid  few  would  command  nearly  th% 
whole  market  for  country  produce :  but,  by  means  of  the  bank, 
this  monopoly  is  prevented,  and  the  chance  of  the  market  en^ 
larged.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  late  assembly  shouki 
promote  monopolizing ;  yet  such  would  be  the  effect  of  sup« 
pressihg  the  bank ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honor  of  those  ffiers> 
chants,  who  are  capable,  by  their  fortunes,  of  becoming  mono^ 
polizers,  that  they  support  the  bank.  In  this  case,  honor  ope- 
rates over  ibterest  They  were  the  persons  who  first  set  up  the 
bank,  and  their  honor  is  now  engaged  to  support  what  it  is  their 
interest  to  put  down; 

If  merchantsi  by  this  means^  or  farmers,  by  similar  means, 
among  themselves,  ban  mutually  aid  and  support  each  other,  what 
has  the  government  to  do  with  it?  What  right  has  it  to  expect, 
emolument  from  associated  industry,  more  than  from  individual 
industry?  It  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  government,  that  should 
make  it  illegal  for  people  to  assist  each  other,  or  pay  m  tribute  for 
doing  so. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  government  has  already  derived  emo 
luments,  and  very  extraordinary  ones.  It  has  already  received 
its  full  share,  by  the  services  of  the  bank  during  the  war :  and 
it  is  every  day  receiving  benefits,  because  whatever  promotes 
and  facilitates  commerce,  serves  likewise  to  protaMte  and  factli* 
tate  the  revenue. 
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The  last  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  **  that  the  hank  is  not  the 
Irast  dependant  on  the  govjBmment" 

Have  the  committee  so  soon  forgotten  the  principles  of  re- 
publican government^  and  the  constitution,  or  are  they  so  little 
acquainted  with  them,  as  not  to  know,  that  this  article  in  their 
report  partakes  of  the  nature  of  treason  1  Do  they  not  know, 
that  freedom  is  destroyed  by  dependance,  and  the  safety  of  the 
i^te  endangered  thereby  1  Do  they  not  see,  that  to  hold  any 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as  yearly  oensioners  ou  the 
favor  of  an  assembly,  is  striking  at  the  root  of  five  elections  1 

If  other  parts  of  their  report  discover  a  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  banks,  this  shows  a  want  of  principle  in  the 
science  of  government. 

Only  let  us  suppose  this  dangerous  idea  carried  into  practice, 
tnd  then  see  what  it  leads  to.  If  corporate  bodies  are,  after 
tiieir  incorporation,  to  be  aniilually  dependant  on  an  assembly  for 
(he  continuance  of  their  charter,  the  citizens  which  compose 
those  corporations,  are  not  free.  The  government  holds  an 
authority  and  influence  over  them,  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  does  over  other  citizens,  and  by  this  means  destroys  that 
equality  of  freedom,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  the  republic  and 
the  constitution. 

By  this  scheme  of  goyemment  any  party,  which  happens  to 
be  uppermost  in  a  state,  will  command  all  the  corporations  in  it, 
and  may  create  more  for  the  purpose  of  extending  that  influence. 
The  dependant  borough  towns  in  England  are  the  rotten  parts 
of  their  government,  and  this  idea  of  the  committee  has  a  veiy 
near  relation  to  it. 

**  If  you  do  not  do  so  and  so,"  expressing  what  was  meant, 
**  take  care  of  your  charter,"  was  a  threat  thrown  out  against 
the  bank.  But  as  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  a  disagreeable 
circumstance,  and  hope  that  what  is  already  said  is  suflicient 
to  show  the  anti-constitutional  conduct  and  principles  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  paragraph  in  tLe  report. — 
Which  is— 

*'  That  the  great  profits  of  the  bank,  which  will  daily  increase^ 

M  money  grows  scarcer,  and  which  already  far  exceeds  the 

profits  of  European  banks,  have  tempted  foreigners  to  vest  their 

money  in  this  bankf  and  thus  to  draw  from  us  large  sums  for 

interest" 
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Had  the  committee  understood  the  subject,  some 
might  be  put  od  their  opinion  which  now  cannot*  Whether 
monej  will  grow  scarcer,  and  whether  the  profits  of  the  bank  will 
increase,  are  more  than  the  committee  know,  or  are  judges  su^ 
ficient  to  guess  at  The  committee  are  nojt  so  capable  of  taking 
care  of  commerce,'  as  commerce  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself.  The  farmer  understands  fttfming,  and  the  merchant  under- 
stands commerce ;  and  as  riches  are  equaUy  the  object  of  both, 
there  is  no  occasion  that  either  should  feat  that  the  other  will 
seek  to  be  poor.  The  more  money  iho  merchant  has,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  former  who  has  produce  to  aeU ;  and  the  richer 
die  farmer  is,  so  much  the  better  for  the  merchant,  when  he  comes 
to  his  store. 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  bank,  the  stockholders  must  take  their 
chance  for  it.  It  may  some  yearii  be  more  and  others  less^  and 
upon  the  whole  may  not  be  so  productiye  as  many  other  trajrs 
that  money  may  be  employed.  It  is  the  convenience  which  the 
stockholders,  as  commercial  men,  derive  hota  tiie  establishment 
of  the  bank,  and  not  the  mere  interest  they  receive,  that  is  the 
inducement  to  them.  It  is  the  ready  qiportunity  of  borrowing 
alternately  of  each  other  that  forms  the  principal  object :  and  as 
they  pay  as  well  as  receive  a  great  part  of  the  interest  among 
themselves,  it  is  nearly  the  same  things  bodi  cases  considered 
at  once,  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

The  stockholders  are  occasionally  depositors  and  sometimes 
borrowers  of  the  bank.  They  pay  interest  for  what  they  borrow^ 
and  receive  none  for  what  they  deposit ;  and  were  a  stockholder 
to  keep  a  nice  account  of  the  interest  he  pays  for  the  one  and 
loses  on  die  other,  he  would  find,  at  the  year's  end,  that  ten  per 
cent,  on  his  stock  would  probably  not  be  more  than  common  in- 
terest on  the  whole,  if  so  much. 

As  to  the  committee  complaining  "  that  foreigners  by  vesting 
their  money  in  the  bank  will  draw  large  sums  fi*om  us  for  into» 
rest,"  it  is  like  a  miller  complaining  in  a  dry  season,  that  so 
much  water  runs  into  his  dam  some  of  it  runs  over. 

Could  those  foreigners  draw  this  interest  without  putting  in 
any  capital,  the  complaint  would  be  well  founded ;  but  as  they 
must  first  put  money  in  before  they  can  draw  any  out,  and  ma 
they  must  draw  many  years  before  they  can  draw  even  the  nimm- 
rical  sum  they  put  in  at  first,  the  efiect  for  at  least  twenty 
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to  come,; will  bo  directly  contraiy  to  what  the  eommittae  states; 
beeause  we  draw  capiiak  from  them  and  thej  only  %nttTt9i  from 
1IS9  and  as  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  money  all  the  while  it 
remains  with  us,  the  advantage  will  always  be  in  our  favor. — ^In 
framing  this  part  of  the  report,  the  committee  roust  have  for- 
gotten which  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  were  on,  for  the  case 
would  be  as  they  state  it  if  we  put  money  into  their  bank  instead 
of  their  putting  it  into  ours. 

I  have  now  gone  through,  line  by  line,  every  objection  against 
the  bank,  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  report ;  what  follows 
may  be  called,  Tlu  lamtitdalMni  of  ttu  cowmi'ftgt,  and  a  lament- 
able, pusillanimous,  degrading  thing  it  is.-— It  is  a  public  affront, 
a  reflection  upon  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  whole  country.  I 
shall  give  the  remainder  together,  as  it  stands  in  the  report,  and 
then  my  remarks. 

The  lamentations  are,  '*  That  foreigners  wiU  doubtless  be 
more  and  more  induced  to  become  stockholders,  until  the  time 
'may  arrive  when  this  enormotis  engine  of  power  may  become 
subject  lo  foreign  influence,  this  country  may  be  agitated  by 'the 
politics  of  European  courts,  and  the  good  people  of  America 
reduced  once  more  into  a  state  of  subordination  and  dependance 
•upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers.  That  at  best, 
if  it  were  even  confined  to  the  hands  of  Americans,  it  would  be 
totally  destructive  of  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  re- 
public. We  have  nothing  in  our  free  and  equal  government 
capable  of  balancing  the  influence  which  this  bank  must  create ; 
and  we  see  nothing  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  can  pre- 
vent the  directors  of  the  bank  from  governing  Pennsylvania. 
Already  we  have  felt  its  influence  indirectly  interfering  in  the 
measures  of  the  legislature.  Already  the  house  of  assembly, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  have  been  threatened,  that 
the  credit  of  our  paper  currency  will  be  blasted  by  the  bank ; 
and  if  this  growing  evil  continues,  we  fear  the  time  is  not  very 
distant  when  the  bank  will  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  legislature, 
what  laws  to  pass,  and  what  to  forbear.*' 

When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  all  be  killed.  There  is  something 
BO  ridiculously  grave,  so  wide  of  probability,  and  so  wild,  con- 
fused  and  inconsistent  in  the  whole  composition  of  this  long  pank 
graph,  ^t  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  upon  it— It  is  like  a 
drowning  man  crying  fire  I  fire  I 
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This  part  of  tho  report  is  made  up  of  two  dreadful  predictioiig. 
The  first  is,  that  if  foreigners  purchase  bank  stock,  we  ehall  be 
all  ruined : — ^the  second  is,  that  if  the  Americans  keep  the  bank 
to  themselves,  we  shall  be  also  ruined. 

A  committee  of  fortune-tellers  is  a  novelty  in  government,  and 
the  gentlemen,  by  giving  this  specimen  of  their  art,  have  inge- 
niously  saved  their  honor  on  one  point,  which  is,  that  though  the 
people  may  say  they  arc  not  bankers,  nobody  can  say  they  are 
not  conjurors. — There  is,  however,  one  consolation  lefl,  which 
is,  that  the  committee  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  it  may  be; 
80  there  is  some  hope  that  we  may  all  be  in  heaven  when  this 
dreadful  calamity  happens  upao  ^arth. 

But  to  be  serious,  if  any  seriousness  is  necessary  on  so  laugh- 
able a  subject — If  the  state  should  think  there  is  any  thing  im- 
proper in  foreigners  purchasing  bank  stock,  or  any  other  kind  of 
stock  or  funded  property  (for  I  see  no  reason  why  bank  stock 
should  be  particularly  pointed  at)  the  legislature  have  authority 
to  prohibit  it.  It  is  a  mere  political  opinion  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  charter,  or  the  charter  with  that ;  and  therefore  the 
first  dreadful  prediction  vanishes^ 

It  has  always  been  a  maiUm  in  politics,  founded  on,  and  drawn 
from,  natural  causes  and  consequences,  that  the  more  foreign 
countries  which  any  nation  can  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  its 
own,  so  much  the  better.  Where  the  treastv^e  is,  there  will  the 
heart  be  also ;  and  therefore  when  foreigners  vest  their  money 
with  us,  they  naturally  invest  their  good  wishes  with  it ;  and  it  is 
we  that  obtain  an  influence  over  them,  not  they  over  us. — But  the 
committee  set  out  so  very  wroQg  at  first,  that  the  further  they 
travelled,  the  more  they  were  out  of  their  way ;  and  now  they 
have  got  to  the  end  of  their  report,  they  are  at  .the  utmost  distance 
from  their  business. 

As  to  the  second  dreadful  part,  that  of  the  bank  overturning 
the  government,  perhaps  the  committee  meant  that  at  the  next 
general  election  themselves  might  be  turned  out  of  it,  which  has 
partly  been  the  case ;  not  by  the  influence  of  the  bank,  for  it  had 
none,  not  even  enough  to  obtain  the  permission  of  a  hearing  from 
government,  but  by  the  influence  of  reason  and  the  choice  of 
the  people,  who  most  probablyTesent  the  undue  and  unconstitu- 
tional influence  which  that  house  and  committee  were  asauming 
over  the  privileges  of  citizenship* 
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The  committee  mi^t  have  heen  so  modest  as  to  have  confined 
(faemselves  to  the  bank,  and  not  thrown  a  general  odium  on  fhe 
whole  countiy*  Before  the  events  can  happen  which  the  committee 
predict,  the  electors  of  Pennsylvania  most  become  dupes,  dnnces 
and  cowards,  andj  therefore,  when  the  committee  predict  the  do* 
minion  of  the  bank  they  predict  the  disgrace  of  tiie  people* 

The  committee  having  finished  their  report,  proceed  to  give 
their  advice,  which  is, 

^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  aseemhly  passed  the  first  day  of  April,  1782,  entitled, 
*  An  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  North- Ame^ 
rica,*  and  also  to  repeal  one  other  act  of  the  assembly  passed  the 
18th  of  March,  1782,  entitled,  *  An  act  for  preventing  and  punisl^ 
ing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  common  seal,  bank-bills,  and  bank- 
notes of  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
North- America,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.' '' 

There  is  something  in  this  sequel  to  the  report  that  is  per- 
plexed and  obscure. 

Here  are  two  acts  to  be  repeded.  One  is,  the  incorporating 
act  The  other,  the  act  for  preventing  and  punishing  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  eommon  seal,  bank  bills,  and  bank  notes 
of  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank  of  North- 
America. 

It  would  appear  from  the  committers  manner  of  armnging 
them  (were  it  not  for  the  difierence  of  their  dates)  that  the  act 
for  punishing  the  counterfeiting  the  Common  seal,  Ike.  of  the  bank, 
followed  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  the  common  seal  there 
referred  to  is  a  common  seal  which  the  bank  held  in  consequence 
of  the  aforesaid  incorporating  act. — But  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise. The  act  for  punishing  the  counterfeiting  the  common  seal, 
&c.  of  the  bank,  was  passed  prior  to  the  incorporating  act,  and 
refers  to  the  common  seal  which  the  bank  held  in  consequence  of 
the  charter  of  congress,  and  the  style  which  the  act  expresses, 
of  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank  of  North-Ame- 
rica, is  the  corporate  style  which  the  bank  derives  under  the  con- 
gress charter. 

The  punishing  act,  therefore,  hath  two  distinct  legal  pomts* 
The  one  is,  an  authoritative  public  recognition  of  the  charter  of 
congress.    The  second  is,  the  punishment  it  inflicts  on  countap- 
feiting* 
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The  legifllalure  may  repeal  the  puiushing  part,  but  it  cannot 
undo  the  recognition,  because  no  repealing  act  can  say  that  the 
state  has  not  recognized.  The  recognition  is  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  and  no  law  or  act  can  undo  a  fact,  or  put  it,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  condition  it  was  before  it  existed.  The  repeal- 
ing act  therefore  does  not  reach  the  Ml  point  the  committee  had 
in  view;  for  even  admittitig  it  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  state  charter, 
it  still  leaves  another  charter  recognized  in  its  stead. — The 
charter  of  congress,  standing  merely  on  itself,  would  have  a  doubt- 
ful authority,  but  recognition  of  it  by  the  state  gives  it  legal 
abihty.  The  repealing  act,  it  is  true,  sets  aside  the  punishment, 
but  does  not  bar  the  operation  of  the  charter  of  congress  as  a 
charter  recognized  by  the  state,  and  therefore  the  committee  did 
their  business  but  by  halves. 

I  have  now  gone  entirely  through  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  a  more  irrational,  inconsistent,  contradictory  report  will 
scarcely  be  found  on  the  journals  of  any  legislature  in  Ainerica. 

How  the  repealing  act  is  to  be  applied,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
to  operate,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  For  admitting  a 
question  of  law  to  arise,  whether  the  charter,  which  that  act  at- 
tempts to  repeal,  is  a  law  of  the  land  in  the  manner  which  laws 
of  universal  operation  are,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  made 
between  the  public  and  the  bank,  (as  I  have  already  explained  in 
this  work)  the  repealing  act  does.not  and  cannot  decide  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  the  repealing  act  that  makes  the  question,  and 
its  own  fkte  is  involved  in  the  decision.  It  is  a  question  of  law 
and  not  a  question  of  legislation,  and  must  be  decided  on  in  a 
court  of  justice  and  not  by  a  house  of  assembly. 

But  the  repealing  act,  by  being  passed  prior  to  the  decision 
of  this  pomt,  assumes  the  power  of  deciding  it,  and  the  assembly 
in  so  doing  erects  itself  unconstitutionally  into  a  tribunal  of  judi- 
cature, and  absorbs  the  authority  and  right  of  the  courts  of 
justice  into  itself. 

Therefore  the  operation  of  the  repealing  act,  in  its  very  outset, 
requires  injustice  to  be  done.  For  it  is  impossible  on  the  prin* 
cipleiB  of  a  repuUican  government  and  the  constitution,  to  pass 
an  act  to  forbid  any  of  the  citizens  the  right  of  appealing  to  the 
courts  of  justice  on  any  matter  in  which  his  interest  or  proper^ 
is  affbcted;  but  the  first  operation  of  this  act  goes  to  shut  up  the 
aourto  ef  juitice,  and  holds  them  subservient  to  the  assenhhr. 
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It  either  cdmmands  or  influeoceB  them  not  to  hear  the  cane,  or  to 
■give  judgment  on  it  on  the  mere  will  of  one  party  only. 

I  wish  the  citizens  to  awaken  themselves  on  this  subject.  Not 
because  the  bank  is  concerned,  but  because  their  own  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  are  involved  in  the  event  It  is  a 
question  of  exceeding  great  magnitude ;  for  if  an  assembly  is  to 
have  this  power,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  courts  of  justice 
are  but  of  little  use. 

Having  now  finished  with  the  report,  I  proceed  to  the  third 
and  last  subject — ^that  of  paper  money. 

I  remember  a  German  farmer  expressing  as  much  in  a  few 
words  as  the  whofe  subject  requires :  **  money  m  fnoney,  and  paper 
ia  paperJ*^ — All  the  invention  of  man  cannot  make  them  other- 
wise. The  alchymist  may  cease  his  labours,  and  the  hunter  after 
the  philosopher's  stone  go  to  rest,  if  paper  can  be  metamorphosed 
Into  gold  and  silver,  or  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose  in^ 
all  casea. 

£rold  and  silver  are  the  emissions  of  nature :  paper  is  the 
emission  of  ait.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  ascertained  by 
the  quantity  which  nature  has  made  in  the  earth.  We  cannot 
make  that  quantity  more  or  less  than  it  is,  and  therefore  the 
value  being  dependant  upon  the  quantity,  depends  not  on  man. — 
Man  has  no  share  in  making  gold  or  silver;  all  that  his  labors 
and  ingenuity  can  accomplish  is,  to  collect  it  from  the  mine,  refine 
it  for  use  and  give  it  an  impression,  or  stamp  it  into  coin. 

Its  being  stamped  into  coin  adds  considerably  to  its  conveni- 
ence but  nothing  to  its  value.  It  has  then  no  more  value  than 
it  had  before.  Its  value  is  not  in  the  impressipn  but  in  itself. 
Take  away  the  impression  and  still  the  same  value  remains. 
Alter  it  as  you  will,  or  expose  it  to  any  misfortune  that  can  happen, 
still  the  value  is  not  diminished.  It  has  a  capacity  to  resist  the 
accidents  that  destroy  other  things.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the  re- 
quisite qualities  that  money  can  have,  and  is  a  fit  material  to  make 
money  of;  and  nothing  which  has  not  all  those  properties,  can 
be  fit  for  the  purpose  of  money. 

Paper,  considered  as  a  material  whereof  to  make  money,  has 
none  of  4he  requisite  qualities  in  it  It  is  too  plentiful,  and  too 
easily  come  at    It  can  be  had  any  where,  and  for  a  trifle. 

l%ere  are  two  ways  in  which  I  shall  consider  paper. 
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The  only  proper  use  for  paper,  in  the  room  of  laonejv  li  to 
wtite  promisBorj  noted  and  obligations  of  payment  in  specie 
upon.  A  piece  of  paper,  thus  written  and  signed,  is  worth  the 
sum  it  is  given  lor,  if  the  person  who  gives  it  is  able  to  pay  it; 
because  in  this  case,  the  law  will  oblige  him.  But  if  he  is  worth 
nothing,  ihe  paper  note  is  worth  nothing.  The  vafue,  therefore, 
of  such  a  note,  is  not  in  the  note  itself,  for  that  is  but  paper  and 
promise,  but  in  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  redeem  it  with  gold  or 
silver.' 

Paper^  circulating  in  this  tnanner,  and  for  this  purpose,  coo- 
tiBually  points  to  the  place  and  person  where,  and  of  whom,  the 
money  is  to  be  had,  and  at  last  finds  its  home;  and,  as  it  were, 
unlocks  its  master's  chest  and  pays  the  bearer. 
.  But  when  an  assembly  undeHake  to  issue  paper  aa  money,  the 
whole  system  of  safety  and  certainty  is  overturned,  and  property 
•et  afloat.  Paper  notes  given  and  taken  between  individuals  as 
a  promise  of  paymeiit  is  one  thing,  but  paper  issued  by  an  as- 
sembly 4U  money  is  another  thing.  It  is  like  putting  an  apparition 
in  the  place  of  a  man;  it  vanishes  with  looking^at,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  air. 

Money,  when  considered  as  the  fruit  of  roiany  years  industryi 
as  the  reward  of  laboirv  sweat  and  toil,  as  the  widow's  dowry  and 
children's  portion,  and  as  the  means  of  ph)Cttring  the  necessaries 
and^  alleviating  the  afflictions  of  life^  and  milling  old  age  a  scene 
of  rest,  has  something  in  it  sacred  that  is  hot  to  be  sported  with^ 
or  trusted  to  the  airy  bubble  of  paper  currency. 

By  what  power*or  authority  <An  assembly  undertakes  to  make 
paper  money,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  derives  none  from  the  consti* 
tution,  for  that  is  silent  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
whieh  the  people  have  not  delegated,  and  which,  were  they  al 
any  time  assembled  together,  they  would  not  delegate.  It  is« 
therefore,  an  assumption  of  power  which  an  assembly  is  not 
warranted  in,  and  which  may  one  day  or  other,  be  the  means  ot 
bringing  some  of  them  to  punishments 

I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  evils  of  paper  money  amlLCoiH 
elude  with  offering  means  for  preventing.them. 

One  of  the  evils  of  paper  money  is,  that  it  turns  the  whole 
country  into  stock  jobbers.  The  precariousness  of  its  value  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  fate  continually  operate,  night  and  day,  to 
produce  this  destructive  effect     Having  no  real  value  in  itseJf 
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it  depenils  for  support  upon  accidentt  caprice  and  party,  and  as 
it  is  the  interest  of  some  to  depreciate  and  of  others  to  raise 
its  value,  there  is  a  continual  invention  going  on  that  destroys 
the  morals  of  the  country. 

•  It  was  horrid  to  see,  and  hurtful  to  recollect,  how  loose  the 
principles  of  justice  were  let,  hy  means  of  the  paper  emissions 
during  the  war.  The  experience  then  had,  should  be  a  warning 
to  any  assembly  how  they  venture  to  open  such  a  dangerous  door 
again. 

As  to  the  romantic,  if  not  hypocritical,  tale,  that  a  virtuous 
people  need  no  gold  and  silver,  and  that  paper  will  do  as  well« 
requires  no  other  contradiction  -than  the  experience  we  have  seen. 
Though  some  well  meaning  people  may  be  inclined  to  view  it  in 
ftaa  lights  it  is  certain  that  the  sharper  always  talks  this  language. 

There  are  a  set  of  men  who  go  about  making  purchases  upon 
credit,  and  buying  estates  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for; 
and  having  done  this,  their  next  step  is  to  fill  the  newspapers 
with  paragraphs  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  necessity  of 
a  paper  emission,  then  to  have  a  legal  tender  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  its  credit,  and  when  out,  to  depreciate  it  as  fast 
as  they  can,  get  a  deal  of  it  for  a  little  price  and  cheat  their 
creditors ;  and  this  is  the  concise  history  of  paper  money  schemes. 
«But  why,  since  the  universal  custom  of  the  world  has  estab- 
lished money  as  the  most  coovisnient  medium  of  traffic  and  com- 
merce, should  paper  be  set  up  in  preference  to  golci  and  silver  1 
The  productions  of  nature  are  surely  as  innocent  as  those  of  art ; 
and  in  the  case  of  money,  are  abundantly,  if  not  infinitely;  more 
80.  The  love  of  gold  and  silver  may  produce  covetous ness,  but 
eovetousness,  when  not  connected  with  dishonesty,  is  not  pro- 
perly a  vice.     It  is  frugality  run  to  an  extreme. 

But  the  evils  of  paper  money  have  no  end.  Its  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  value  is  continually  awakening  or  creating  new  schemes 
qf  deceit.  Every  principle  of  justice  is  put  to  the  rack,  and  the 
bond  of  society  dissolved :  the  suppression,  therefore,  of  paper 
mon^  might  very  properly  have  been  put  into  the  ^ct  for  pre- 
venting vice  and  immorality. 

The  pretence  for  paper  money  has  been,  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficiency  of  gold  and  silver.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  reason 
'br  paper  emissions,  is  a  reason  against  them. 
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As  gold  and  silver  are  not  the  productions  of  North  America, 
they  are,  therefore,  articles  of  importation ;  and  if  we  set  up  a 
paper  manufactory  of  money,  it  amounts,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  lo 
'  prevent  the  importation  of  hard  money,  or  to  send  it  out  again  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in  ;  and  by  following  this  practice  we  shall  con- 
tinually banish  the  specie,  till  we  have  none  left,  and  be  continu- 
ally complaining  of  the  grievance  instead  of  remedying  the  cause. 

Considering  gold  and  silver  as  articles  of  importation,  there 
will  in  time,  unless  we  prevent  it  by  paper  emissions,  be  as  mfich 
in  the  country  as  the  occasions  of  it  require,  for  the  same  reasons 
there  are  as  much  of  other  imported  articles.  But  as  eveiy  yard 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  country  occasions  a  yard  the  less 
to  be  imported,  so  it  is  by  money,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
one  case  we  manufacture  the  thing  itself  and  in  the  other  we  do 
not  We  have  cloth  for  cloth,  but  we  have  only  paper  dollars  for 
silver  ones. 

As  to  the  assumed  authority  of  any  assembly  in  making  paper 
money,  or  paper  of  any  kind,  a  legal  tender,  or  in  other  language, 
a  compulsive  payment,  it  is  a  most  presumptuous  attempt  at  arbi- 
trary power.  There  can  be  no  such  power  in  a  republican  go- 
vernment :  the  people  have  no  freedom,  and  property  no  security 
where  this  practice  can  be  acted :  and  the  committee  who  shall 
bring  in  a  report  for  this  purpose,  or  the  member  who  moves  for 
it,  and  he  who  seconds  it  merit  impeachment,  and  sooner  or  later 
may  expect  it 

Of  all  the  various  sorts  of  base  coin,  paper  money  is  the 
basest  It  has  the  least  intrinsic  value  of  any  thing  that  can  be 
put  in  die  place  of  gold  and  silver.  A  hobnail  or  a  piece  of 
wampum  far  exceeds  it  And  there  would  be  more  propriety  in 
making  those  articles  a  legal  tender  thtfn  to  make  paper  so. 

It  was  the  issuing  base  coin,  and  establishing  it  as  a  tender, 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  finally  overthrowing  the 
power  of  the  Stuart  family  in  Ireland.  The  article  is  worth  r^ 
citing  as  it  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the  progress  practised  on 
paper  money. 

**  Brass  and  copper  of  the  basest  kind,  old  cannon,  broken  bel1s« 
household  utensils  were  assiduously  collected  ;  and  from  every 
pound  weight  of  such  vile  materials,  valued  at  four-pence,  piecea 
were  coined  and  circulated  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  nominal 
value.    By  the  first  proclanoation  they  were  made  cumnt  m  all 
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payments  to  and  from  the  king  and  the  subjects  of  the  realnit  ex- 
cept in  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  money  lefl  in 
trustf  or  due  by  mortgage,  bills  or  bonds ;  and  James  promised 
that  when  the  money  should  be  decried,  he  would  receive  it  in  all 
payments,  or  make  full  satisfaction  in  gold  and  silver.  The  nomi- 
nal value  was  aflerwards  raised  by  subsequent  proclamations,  tbe 
original  restrictions  removed,  and  this  base  money  was  ordered  to 
be  received  in  all  kinds  of  payments.  As  brass  and  copper  grew 
scarce,  it  was  made  of  still  viler  materials,  of  tin  and  pewter,  and 
old  debts  of  one  thousand  pounds  were  discharged  by  pieces  of 
Tile  metal,  amounting  to  thirty  shillings  in  intrinsu:  value."*  Had 
king  James  thought  of  paper,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  collecting  brass  and  copper,  broken  bells, 
and  household  utensils. 

The  laws  of  a  country  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  equity,  and 
calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  legal  obligations  of  reciprocal  justice.  But  tender  laws,  of 
any  kind,  operate  to  destroy  morality,  and  to  dissolve,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  law,  what  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  law  to  support,  re- 
ciprocal justice  between  man  and  man :  and  the  punishment  of  a 
member  who  should  move  for  such  a  law  ought  to  be  death. 

When  the  recommendation  of  congress,  in  the  year  1780,  for 
repealing  the  tender  laws  was  before  the  assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  casting  up  the  votes^  for  and  against  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  those  laws,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  casting  vote 
rested  on  the  speaker,  colonel  Bayard.  '*  I  give  my  vote,"  said 
he,  *'  for  (he  repeal,  from  a  consciousness  of  justice ;  the  tender 
laws  operate  to  establish  iniquity  by  law."  But  when  the  bill  was 
brought  in,  the  house  rejected  it,  and  the  tender  laws  continued  to 
be  the  means  of  fraud. 

If  any  thing  had,  or  could  have,  a  value  equal  to  gold  and  silver, 
it  would  require  no  tender  law :  and  if  it  had  not  that  value  it 
ought  not  to  have  such  a  law ;  and,  therefore,  all  tender  laws  are 
tyrannical  and  unjust,  and  calculated  to  support  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Most  of  the  advocates  for  tender  laws  are  those  who  have  debts 
to  discharge,  and  who  take  refuge  in  such  a  law*  to  violate  their 
•ootracts  and  cheat  their  creditors.     But  as  no  law  can  warrant 

•  Leland**  HiaUiry  of  Ireland,  voL  iv.  pi  BBS. 
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the  doing  an  unlawful  act,  therefore  the  proper  mode  of  proceed* 
ing,  should  any  such  laws  he  enacted  in  future,  will  be  to  impeach 
and  execute  the  members  who  moved  for  and  seconded  such  a 
bill,  and  put  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  in  the  same  situation  thev 
were  in,  with  respect  to  each  other,  before  such  a  law  was  passed. 
Men  ought  to  be  made  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  such  a  barefaced 
act  of  injustice.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  restoridg  credit,  or  com- 
plain that  money  cannot  be  borrowed  at  legal  interest,  until  every 
idea  of  tender  laws  is  totally  and  publicly  reprobated  and  extir- 
pated from  among  us. 

As  to  paper  money,  in  any  light  it  can  be  viewed,  it  is  at  best 
a  bubble.  Considered  as  property,  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose 
that  the  breath  of  an  assembly,  whose  authority  expires  with  the 
year,  can  give  to  paper  the  value  and  duration  of  gold.  They  can- 
not even  engage  that  the  next  assembly  shall  receive  it  in  taxes. 
And  by  the  precedent,  (for  authority  there  is  none,)  that  one  as- 
sembly makes  paper  money,  another  may  do  the  same,  until  con- 
fidence and  credit  are  totally  expelled,  and  all  the  evils  of  depre- 
ciation acted  over  again.  The  amount,  therefore,  of  paper 
money  is  this,  that  it  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  assembliea,  and 
when  their  year  expires,  they  leave  a  vagrant  on  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  three  subjects  proposed  in  the 
title  to  this  work,  I  shall  conclude  with  offering  some  thoughts  on 
the  present  affairs  of  the  state. 

My  idea  of  a  single  legislature  was  always  founded  on  a  hope, 
that  whatever  personal  parties  there  might  be  in  the  state,  thej 
would  all  unite  and  agree  in  the  general  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment— that  these  party  differences  would  be  dropped  at  the 
threshold  of  the  statehouse,  and  that  the  public  good,  or  the  good 
of  the  whole,  would  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  legislature 
within  it. 

Party  dispute,  taken  on  this  ground,  would  only  be,  who  should 
have  the  honor  of  making  the  laws ;  not  what  the  laws  should  be. 
But  when  party  operates  to  produce  party  laws,  a  single  house  is 
a  single  person,  and  subject  to  the  haste,  rashness,  and  passion  of 
individual  sovereignty.     At  least,  it  is  an  aristocracy. 

The  form  of  the  present  constitution  is  now  made  to  trampla 
on  its  principles,  and  the  constitutional  members  are  anti-constitu- 
tional legislators.     They  are  fond  of  supporting  the  form  fbr  tbm 
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■dst  of  the  poweTi  and  the^  dethrorie  the  piiqeiplo  to  Aipky  d|i 
aeeptre. 

The  attack  of  the  kte  aaaenO^ly  oa  the  hank^  diacovera  audi  a 
want  of  moderation  and  prudence,  of  iqipartialily  and  equHj,  of 
(air  and  Oiindid  inquiry  and  inyeatigatimii  of  delibeiate  and  un- 
biassed  jpdgiAaent,  and  such  a  raahneas  of  thinking  andven* 
geance  of  power,  aa  ia  inconaiatent  with  the  safety  pf  the  re* 
pubUc  It  waa  judging  without  healing,  and  eiecuting  wAtof/^ 
triaL 

By  Buch  raahy  injudiciotta  and  violent  prqceediaga,  the  iaterael 
of  the  atate  ia  weakened^  ita  pmipenty  diminiahed,  and  ita*  cooa- 
meree  and  ita  apeeie  hanished  to  other  places.  Suppoae  the  bank 
had  not  been  in  an  imme4i#te  condition  to  )mve  stood  anch  a  au4- 
den  attack,  what  a  acene  qf  instant'  distraaa  would  the  raahneiy  of 
that  aaaembly  haye  brought  upon  this  city  and  state.  The  holders 
of  bank  notes,  whoever  they  might  be,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  utaa^st  confueion  and  difficidtiea.  It  is  nq  opology  to  aay 
the  house  never  thought  of  this,  for  it  waa  their  duty  to  have 
thought  of  every  thing. 

But  by  the  prudent  and  provident  nenagement  of  the  bank, 
(though  unsuspicious  of  the  attack,)  it  was  enabled  to  afand  the 
run  upon  it  without  stopping  payawnt  a  moroent,  and  id  prevent 
the  evils  and  mischief  taking  place  which  the  rashneaa  of  the 
aasembly  had  a  dupect  tendency  to  bring  on ;  a  trial  that  acaroely 
a  bank  in  Europe,  under  a  aimiiar  circumstance,  oould  have  with* 
atood. 

I  cannot  aee  reason  sufficient  (o  believe  that  the  hope  of  the 
house  to  put4k>wn  the  hank  was  placed  on  the  wil^idvawing  ihe 
charter,  ao  much  as  OQ  the  ezpectatioo  of  prpdvcing  a  bankmplby 
of  the  ban)c,  by  starting  a  run  upon  it.  If  this  waa  any  part  of  their 
project  it  was  a  very  wicked  one,  becauae  l^undreds  m^t  ha?a 
been  ruined  to  gratify  a  party  spleen. 

Buttius  not  being  the  case,  what  haa  |be  attaek  amoanfeed  t0| 
hat  tq  expose  the  weakaesa  and  laahneas,  the  want  of  judgmantaa 
well  aa  josticar  of  thaae  who  nnde  it,  and  to  confirm  the  csadit  ol 
die  bank  aaere  aabalaaiially  Ana  it  waa  before  ! 

The  attack,  it  is-  true,  has  had  one  effect,  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  aasembly  to  reoMdy ;  it  haa  haviahed  aMuqr  |l|oaaand 
har^  doUara  fraai  the  stale*  By  the  maana  of  the  bank,  Pannfli 
vania  had  the  uaa  af  a  great  4«1  of  hard  aMney  belonging  ta  diai 
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sens  of  ofiier  stales,  and  that  without  any  interest,  for  it  laid  bora 
in  the  nature  of  deposite,  the  depositors  taking  bank  notes  m 
its  stead.  But  the  aburm  called  those  notes  in,  and  Ae  owners 
dfew  out  their  cash. 

The  banishing  the  specie  served  to  make  room  for  the  paper 
money  of  the  assembly,  and  we  have  now  paper  dollars  where  we 
might  have  had  stiver  ones.  So  ^t  the  effect  of  the  paper  money 
has  been  to  make  less  money  in  the  state  than  theie  was  before. 
Paper  money  is  like  dram-drinking,  it  relieves  for  a  moment  by  n 
deceitful  sensation,  but  gmdually  diminshes  the  natural  heat,  and 
.leaves  the  body  worse  than  it  found  it  ^  Were  not  this  the  case, 
and  could  money  be  made  of  paper  at  pleasure,  every  sovereign 
in  Europe  would  be  as  rich  as  he  pleased.  But  the  truth  is,  thai 
it  iflL.  a  bubble  and  the  attempt  vanity.  Nature  has  provided  the 
propjar  materials  for  money,  gold  and  silver,  and  any  attempt  of 
ouni  to  rival  her  is  ridiculous. 

But  to  conclude.  If  the  public  will  permit  the  opinion  of  a 
ftiend  who  is  attached  to  no  party,  and  under  obligation  to  none, 
nor  al  variance  with  any,  and  who  throu^  a  long  habit  of  accpaiiH 
tance  with  them  has  nev«r  deceived  them,  ^t  opinion  shall  be 
freely  given. 

The  bank  is  an  institution  capable  of  being  made  exceeding^ 
beneficial  to  the  state,  not  only  as  the  means  of  extending  and  ftp 
cilitating  its  commerce,  but  as  a  means  of  increasing  die  quantity 
of  hard  money  in  the  state.  The  assembly's  paper  money  servee 
directly  to  banish  or  crowd  out  the  hard,  beeause  it  is  issuea  at 
money  and  put  in  the  place  of  hard  money.  But  bank  notes  are  of 
a  very  ^Uflhrent  kind,  and  produce  a  contraiy  effect  They  are 
'pronusaory  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  may  be  taken  to  the 
bank  and  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  without  the  least  ceremony 

or  difficulty* 

The  bank,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  stock  of  hard 
money  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  which  is  what  the  assembly 
neither  does,  n<Hr  can  do  by  their  paper;  because  the  quantity  of 
hard  money  collected  by  taxes  into  the  treasury  is  triffing  conn 
pared  with  the  quantity  that  circulates  in  trade  and  throuji^  the 


The  method,  therefore,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  hard  money 
wonid  be  to  combine  the  security  of  the  government  and  the  bank 
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bamdi  the  ipede,  to  bonow  the  sum  wanted  of  the  bank  in  bank 
notes,  on  the  condition  of  the  bank  exchanging  thoso  notes  at 
stated  periods  and  quantitks,  with  hard  money. 

Paper  iaaued  in  this  manner,  and  directed  to  this  end,  would,  in- 
stead of  banishing,  work  itself  into  gold  and  silver ;  because  it 
will  then  be  both  the  advantage  and  duty  of  the  bank,  and  of  all 
the  mercantile  interests  connected  with  it,  to  procure  and  import 
gold  and  silver  from  any  part  of  the  world,  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  notes.  The  English  bank  is  restricted  to  the  dealing  in  no 
other  articles  of  importation  than  gold  and  silver,  and  we  maj 
make  the  same  use  of  our  bank  if  we  proceed  properly  with  it. 

Those  notes  will  then  have  a  double  security,  that  of  the  gorem- 
ment  and  that  of  the  bank  :  and  they  will  not  be  iaaued  lu  money, 
but  as  hostages  to  bo  exchanged  for  hard  money,  and  will,  there-  i 

fore,  work  the  contrary  way  to  what  the  paper  of  the  assembly, 
uncombincd  with  Ibc  security  of  the  bank,  produces :  and  the  in* 
terest  allowed  the  bank  will  be  aaved  to  government,  by  a  saving 
of  the  expenses  and  charges  attending  paper  emissions- 
It  is,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  tlie  course  of  this  worit,  At 
barmony  of  all  the  parts  of  a  republic,  that  constitutes  their  seve- 
ral and  mutual  good.  A  governnient  that  is  constructed  only  to 
govern,  is  not  a  republican  government.  It  is  combining  autho- 
rity with  usetulaess,  that  in  a  great  measure  distinguishes  the  re- 
publican system  from  others. 

Paper  money  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  great  saving,  or  ra- 
ther that  it  costs  nothing  ;  but  it  is  the  dearest  money  there  is. 
The  ease  with  which  it  is  emitted  by  an  assembly  at  first,  serves 
as  a  trap  to  catch  people  in  at  last.  It  operates  as  an  anticipation 
of  the  next  year's  taxes.  If  the  money  depreciates,  after  it  is  out. 
it  then,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  has  the  cITect  of  fluctuating 
stock,  and  the  people  become  stock-jobbers  to  throw  the  loss  on 
each  other.  If  it  does  not  depreciate,  it  is  then  to  be  sunk  by 
taxes  at  tho  price  of  hard  monty  ;  because  the  same  quantity  of 
produce,  or  goods,  that  would  procure  a  paper  dollar  to  pay  taxes 
with,  would  procure  a  silver  one  for  the  some  purpose.  There- 
fore, in  any  case  of  paper  money,  it  is  dearer  to  the  country  than 
hard  money,  by  all  tlw  expense  which  the  paper,  printing,  signing, 
and  other  attendant  charges  come  to,  and  at  last  goes  inlo  tho  Are. 

Suppose  one  hundred  thousand  do\l&Ta  \tv  ^«^i  wvot*-!  vnN,* 
tmittad  erery  year  by  the  assembly,  ani  &«  miT<,«  «vito\«'^»*  w^' 
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•veQr  jetl*  by  texes,  there  will  then  be  no  itaore  than  one  hundred 
IhoikMikd  dolkirs  out  at  enjr  one  liraid.  If  the  expense  of  pap^ 
iind  printings  and  of  persons  to  atten<i  the  pr^s  while  the  iheets  are 
atriking  off,  signers^  &c.  be  five  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
coucse  of  twenty  years'  emissions*  the  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars will  cost  the  couhtiy  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Because 
the  papennaket's  ted  printers  billst  and  the  expense  of  supervi- 
sors and  signers*  and  other  attendant  chargesv  will  in  that  time 
amount  to  as  nluch  as  the  money  amounts  to ;  for  the  silccessive 
emissions  are  but  a  Hs^coinage  of  the  same  sum. 

But  gold  ftiid  silver  require  to  be  coined  but  otice,  and  will  last 
an  hundred  years*  better  than  paper  will  one  year*  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  still  gold  and  silver.  Thereforoy  the  saving  to 
govemmeilt,  in  combining  ib  aid  and  security  with  that  of  the  bank 
in  procuriiig  hard  money,  will  be  an  advantage  to  both*  and  to  the 
triiole  community. 

The  case  to  be  provideii  Ugainst^  after  this,  will  be*  that  the 
gov6ttime'iit  do  not  Ikntow  tod  much  Of  the  bank*  n<Nr  the  bank 
lend  more  notes  than  it  can  redeem ;  and*  thekefore*  should  any 
tUng  Of  this  kind  be  undertaken*  the  best  Way  will  be  to  begin  widi 
a  mOdidrate  sum*  and  observe  the  effect  of  it  The  interest  given 
the  bank  operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  impoftation  of  hard  money* 
and  which  may  not  be  more  than  the  m<Miey  expended  in  making 
paper  emissions. 

But  nothing  of  ^is  kiAdv  Mt  any  oUier  public  undertaking*  that 
requires  security  and  duration  beyond  the  yeai^  can  be  gone  upmi 
under  the  present  mode  of  Conducting  government.  The  late  as* 
aembly,  by  assuming  a  sovereign  power  over  every  act  and  matter 
done  by  the  state  in  former  assemblies^  and  thereby  setting  up  a 
precedent  of  overhauling  and  overturning,  as  the  accident  of  elec* 
tions  shall  happen  or  party  prevail*  have  rendered  government  in- 
competent to  all  the  great  objects  of  the  eitate.  They  have 
eventually  reduced  the  public  to  an  annual  body  like  themselves  ; 
whereas  the  pubUo  are  a  standing*  permanent  body*  holding  annual 
elections. 

There  are  several  ifieki  improvements  and  undertakings)  such 
IS  inland  navigation,  building  bridgte*  opening  roads  of  commoni* 
eataon  throu^^  the  state,  and  othar  matters  of  a  public  benefit,  that 
might  be  gone  upon,  but  which  now  cannot*  until  this  govern- 
leatal  error  or  defect  is  remedied.     The  faith  of  government^ 
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under  the  present  mode  of  conducting '  it,  cannot  be  relied  on. 
Individuals  will  not  venture  their  money  in  undertakings  of  this 
kiQd,  on  an  act  that  may  be  made  by  one  assembly  and  broken  by 
another.  When  a  man  can  say  that  he  cannot  trust  the  government^ 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  public  is  diminished,  sapped  and 
undermined  ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  public  to  restore  their 
own  honor,  by  setting  these  matters  to  rights. 

Perhaps  this  cannorbe  effectually  done  until  the  time  of  the  next 
convention,  when  the  principles,  on  which  they  are  to  be  regiil^tf^d' 
and  fixed,  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  public  may  keep  their  af&irs  in  sufficient 
good  order,  by  substituting  prudence  in  the  place  of  authority,  and 
electing  men  into  the  government,  who  will  at  once  thro^v  aside 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  and  make  the  good  of  the  whole 
the  ruling  object  of  their  conduct.  And  with  this  hope^  and  a  sin^ 
cere  wish  for  their  prosperity,  I  close  my  book. 
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Anecdote  of  james  monroe  and 

rufus  king. 


The  names  of  Monroe  and  King  ought  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different 
characters  of  the  two  ministers. 

When  Hamilton  Rowan  effected  his  escape  from  an  Irish 
prison  and  came  to  Paris^  he  met  Thomas  Paine  in  the  street, 
and  they  agreed  to  spend  the  day  together  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Paine  called  on  Mr.  Monroe  to  inform  him  of  it,  and 
that  he  should  not  dine  with  him  on  that  day.  On  Mr. 
Paine  mentioning  the  name  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  Mr.  Monroe 
desired  Mr.  Paine  to  introduce  him,  which  he  did.  Mr.  Mon^ 
roe  received  him  with  great  cordiality  and  respect  Mr: 
Rowan  then  took  his  leave,  and  when  they  were  descending 
the  stairs  to  go  their  country  walk,  Mr.  Monroe  called  Mr. 
Paine  backi  and  said  to  him,  "  As  Mr.  Rowan  has  met  with  a 
great  many  difficulties,  it  is  most  probable  he  may  be  in  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  money ;  please  to  tell  him  from  me  that 
I  will  supply  him." 

Compare  this  nobleness  of  heart  with  the  base  conduct  of 
Rufus  King  towards  the  comrades  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
every  man  of  honour  and  of  feeling  must  despise  and  detest 
him. 


ADDRESS  FROM  BORDENTOWN 


At  ail  Adjournei  Meeting  of  the  Republicans  of  Bordentovmj 
and  its  neighbourhood,  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Law- 
rencet  Colonel  Joseph  Kirkbride  in  the  chair. 

Resolved^  That  the  following  Address,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
fnan,  be  published  in  the  True  American,  printed  by  Wil- 
son and  Blackwell,  of  Trenton,  and  that  the  patriotic 
Printers  in  other  parts  be  requested  to  republish  it : — 

To  OUR  Fellow-Citizens.  * 

Federalism  and  falsehood,  like  cursing  and  swearing,  are 
become  so  united,  that  to  think  of  one  is  to  remember  both. 

The  following  electioneering  hand-bill,  drawn  up  by  a 
Federal  committee  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  state  of 
New-York,  was  sent  by  post  from  thence  to  this  place,  but  by 
whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  is  not  known,  as  it  was  enclosed 
in  a  blank  corei\ 

The  aforesaid  meeting  of  the  Federal  committee  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  and  recommending  candidates 
for  the  election  then  ensuing ;  but  when  the  election  came  on, 
it  unfortunately  happened,  (for  lying,  like  a  stumbling  horse, 
will  lay  his  rider  in  the  dust,)  that  none  of  the  candidates  re- 
commended by  the  meeting  were  elected.  The  Republican 
ticket  overrun  the  Federal  ticket  more  than  two  to  one. 

Ttie  introductory  paragraphs  in  the  hand-bill  (bs  will  b^ 
seen  by  the  reading)  are  hypocritical,  inserted  to  deceive  at 
first  sight,  and  make  the  unwary  believe  it  is  a  republican 
hand-bill  recommending  Republican  candidates.  Those  para- 
graphs speak  the  pure  language  of  democracy  and  Republican 
government.    The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  law-givers 
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is  spoken  of  as  the  boast  of  Americans.  It  is  ihui  the  apostate 
leaders  of  the  faction  counterfeit  the  principles  of  democracy 
to  work  its  overthrow.  The  language  of  their  pen  in  the 
"former  part,  but  their  hand-bill  address  is  not  the  language  of 
their  hearts ;  nor  is  it  the  language  of  their  lips  on  any  other 
occasion  than  to  deceive  at  an  election.  They  have  long  tried 
the  foul  language  of  abuse  witAout  success,  and  they  are  now 
trying  what  hypocrisy  will  do.  But  let  th^  hand-bill  speak  for 
itself.  ^ 

"  To  the  Independent  Electors  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer^ 

«•  Fellow-Citizens ! 

*<  The  following  candidates  for  senators  from  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, and  for  Members  of  Assembly  for  the  county  of  Renssc* 
laer,  are  recommended  to  your  confidence  and  support  at  the 
ensuing  election,  by  the  united  voice  of  your  committees  col- 
lected from  each  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  viz. 

FOR  SENATORS. 

Moses  Vail,  of  tJTd  county  of  Rensselaer, 
Stephen  Lush,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany, 
Ebenczer  Clark,  of  the  county  of  Washington, 
Daniel  Paris,  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
William  Baily,  of  the  county  of  Clinton. 

FOR  MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

John  D.  Dickinson,  ©f  the  town  of  Troy,  : 

Arent  Van  Dyck,  of  Schodack, 
Hezekiah  Hull,  of  Stephentown, 
Randal  Spencer,  of  Petersburgh, 
Jeremiah  Scuylcr,  of  Hoosick. 

"  Among  the  privileges,  fellow-citizens,  which  belong  to 
freemen,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  dear  to  them,  than  that 
of  selecting  from  among  themselves  the  persons  who  shall 
make  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed.  From  this 
source  arises  a  consolation,  which  is  the  boast  of  Americans, 
that  in  elective  governments  like  ours,  the  people  are  their 
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own  law-given.  To  the  exercise  of  this  priyilege,  equally  in- 
teresting to  ourselves  and  important  tp  soisiety,  wa  shall  in  a 
few  days  be  called. 

**  It  becomes  m^  then,  fellow-dtizens,  when  about  to  enter 
upon  a  duty  90  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  unwarrantable  prejudices ;  and  whUe 
with  one  hand  we  ofler  the  names  of  our  candidates,  to  be 
able,  with  the  other  on  our  hearts,  to  appeal  to  Him  who 
knows  our  secret  fa^tentions^  \o  ifvitness  the  rectitude  of  our 
conduct. 

**  Under  the  Adl  weight  of  these  impressions,  the  candidates 
whose  names  we  here  take  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your 
support,  have  been  selected ;  and  without  wishmg  to  draw  any 
invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  those  of  our  political 
opponents,  we  feel  Justified  in  saying,  Uiat  they  are  men  whose 
patriotism  and  fidelity  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  principles  are  truly  Republican.  Not  of 
that  kind  of  modem  Republicanism  which  consists  in  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  jacobinism  and  demooraey;  but  that  which 
the  constitution  of  our  country  recognizes;  that  which  the 
immortal  Washington  in  his  Hfe  practised,  and  by  his  invalu- 
able legacy  transmitted  to  the  world. 

^*  In  these  our  candidates,  we  do  not  promise  advocates  of  un- 
restrained liberty  1  neither  can  we  engage  that  the  people  shall 
be  entirely  released  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  go- 
vernment which  protects  diem.  These  are  promises  incom- 
patible with  rational  liberty.  They  are  etnpty  sounds,  calcu- 
lated to  ensnare  juid  deceive :  therefore  we  leave  the  full  and 
exclusive  use  of  them  with  our  adversaries,  to  whom  they  of 
right  belong.  To  the  syren  sound  of  delusive  and  false  pro- 
mises are  they  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  power  they 
now  hold# 

'^  W#  have  been  told  that  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
government,  by  Washington  and  Adams,  was  tyrannical  and 
corrupt;  that  a  system  of  profusion  and  extravagance  was 
purHuing,  which  must  nAa  the  nation.  We  have  been  called 
upon  by  all  that  was  dear  to  us,  to  look  to  Jefferson  for  relief, 
and  have  been  promised  every  thing  which  eould  allure  the 
credulous,  or  delude  the  unwary*  But  what  have  we  realised  ? 
voif  !•  63 
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What,  alas !  but  disappointment  ?  Pause  and  reflect  Instead 
of  a  system  of  equal  taxation  for  the  support  of  govemmentt 
we  new  see  the  lordly  Virginian  rolling  over  his  plantation 
in  his  gilded  coach,  in  the  free  use  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
but  exempt  from  taxes ;  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  amounting  to  nearly  one  third  part  of 
their  value.  Instead  of  an  American^  whose  integrity  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny,  we  behold,  with  the 
keys  of  our  treasury  in  his  hand,  a  foreigner ^  famous  only  for 
having  instigated  an  insurrection  ^n  Pennsylvania.  Instead  of 
a  navy  sufHcient  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  lawless 
depredations  of  pirates  and  marauders,  we  have  seen  our  ves- 
sels sacrificed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  for  less  than 
half  their  value;  and  our  commerce  unprotected,  and  a  prey  to 
the  pusillanimous  and  detestable  Spaniards. 

'*  But  startle  not  at  these  things,  fellow-citizens — We  could  a 
tale  unfold,  which  would  arouse  the  just  indignation  of  every 
friend  to  his  country.     We  could  tell  you  of  millions  of  our 
money  applied  to  secret  purposes  !  Of  immense  sums  sacrificed 
in  the  sale  of  the  bank  shares  of  the  United  States,  amounting 
to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  We  could  tell  you  of 
another  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  totally  unaccounted  for  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund.     We  could  tell  you,  that  instead  of  the  salaries 
of  the  oflicers  of  government  being  diminished,  they  have  in- 
creased  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  ! — ^But  we  forbear.^ 
While  the  administration  of  the  government  is  in  their  hands, 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit,  though  we  should  be  buried  in  its 
ruins. 

"  But  fortunately  we  are  not  without  a  corrective  for  the 
evil.  To  the  good  sense  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  elections,  we  can  with  confidence  appeal.  Lei 
us  arouse,  then,  and  rally  round  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, which,  though  mangled  by  the  assassinating  hand  of  demo- 
cracy, is  yet  dear  to  us.  Let  us  no  longer  be  lulled  to  inac- 
tivity by  these  canting  hypocrites,  who  draw  near  to  us  with 
their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  us:  but  like /r^ewen, 
indignant  at  the  injuries  heaped  upon  our  country,  come  for* 
ward  to  the  support  of  those  principles  which  have  heretofore 
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actuated  us ;  and  say  to  the  work  of  destruction,  hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  mad  career  be 
stayed. 

*'  By  Qrder  of  the  meeting, 

"  DERICK  LANE,  Chairman- 
"John  E.  Van  Allen,  Secretary. 
"  Greenbush,  April  7,  1803.' 


Here  ends  the  hand-bill.  We  know  not  if  it  was  publicly 
circulated  at  the  election,  or  given  privately  among  a  few  as  a 
cue  for  the  language  they  were  to  hold ;  but  as  it  is  come  into 
our  hands,  we  give  it  the  publicity  which  the  framers  of  it  were 
probably  ashamed  to  do ;  and  we  subjoin  to  it  our  own  obser- 
vations, as  a  guard  against  similar  impositions  at  the  elections 
in  our  own  state,  in  October  next. 

Of  the  former  part  of  the  hand*bill  we  have  already  spoken — 
we  now  come  to  the  latter  part. 

"  We  could  a  tale  unfold,"  say  the  framers  of  this  bill,  "  that 
would  arouse  the  just  indignation  of  every  friend  to  his 
country." 

The  phraseology  of  unfolding  a  tale  is  borrowed  from  Shak- 
speare's  plays.  It  suits  very  well  on  the  stage  where  every 
thing  is  fiction,  but  sounds  fantastical  in  real  life ;  and  when 
used  in  an  electioneering  address,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
comedian  politician  spouting  a  speech. 

It  is  principles  and  facts,  and  not  tales,  that  we  concern  our- 
selves about.  But  if  they  have  a  tale  to  tell,  why  have  they 
not  told  it  ?  Insinuation  is  the  language  of  cowardice  and  de- 
traction ;  and  though  the  manly  sense  of  free  men  despise  it, 
the  justice  of  the  country  ought  to  punish  it 

"  We  could  tell  you  (say  they)  of  millions  of  our  money  ap- 
plied to  secret  purposes — Of  immense  sums  sacrificed  in  the 
sale  of  the  bank  shares  of  the  United  States  amounting  to 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  could  tell  you  of 
another  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  totally  unaccounted  for  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
linking  fund.    We  could  tell  you  that  instead  of  the  salaries 
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of  the  officen  of  goTemment  being  diminished,  they  have 
been  increased  i^out  thirty  thousand  dollars.  But**  (here  one 
would  suppose  they  were  going  to  telL  No.  They  are  going 
not  to  tell)  for  they  bring  themselves  off  by  sayii^g)  But  we 
FORBEAfi  \  and  then  in  the  true  cant  of  hypocrisy^  they  add''^ 
While  ihe  adtninistration  of  the  government  is  in  their  handi 
(meaning  in  the  hands  of  the  present  administration)  it  is  our 
duty  to  suhmitf  though  we  should  be  buried  in  its  ruins.^ 
Alas,  pooi^  feds  1*1 

But  from  this  state  of  sackcloth  and  despair  they  *^  atonse** 
and  shake  themselves  into  neW  life,  as  a  drowning  cur  shakes 
himself  when  he  reaches  the  shore ;  add  they  say  in  the  next 
paragraph — *'  But  fortunately  we  are  not  without  a  corrective 
for  the  evil*  To  the  good  sense  of  an  enlightened  public  and 
the  freedom  6f  our  elections  we  can  with  confidence  appeal.'* 

They  have  now  tnade  their  appeaL  The  election  is  over ) 
and  the  public  to  whom  they  have  appealed  have  passed  sen- 
tence of  contempt  and  condemnation  upon  them ;  and  said  to 
them,  not  in  the  fancied  importance  of  words,  but  in  the  loud 
language  of  fact,  *^  Here  ahall  thy  mad  career  be  stayed.*'  Go 
home  and  ravtB  Ad  tabr^ 

In  bringing  before  the  public  this  ptect  6t  Federal  trumpery, 
die  Work  of  some  fantastical  phrase-maker,  who  td  a  jingle  of 
Words  adds  a  jumble  of  ideas,  and  contradicts  in  one  paragraph 
what  he  says  in  another,  we  feel  that  sincerity  of  concern 
which  a  desire  for  peace  and  the  love  of  our  country  inspire. 

We  possess  a  land  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  protected 
by  Providence.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  happy.  The 
men  who  now  assail  with  abuse  the  administration  of  our 
choice,  and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  with  their  clamours, 
were  onee  Entrusted  With  power.— ^They  dishonoured  by  vio- 
lence^ and  betrayed  by  injustice,  the  trust  reposed  tn  them,  and 
the  public  has  dismissed  them  as  unworthy  of  their  confidence. 
They  are  now  endeavouring  to  regain,  by  deceit  and  falsehood, 
what  they  lost  by  arrogance  and  apostacy.  As  a  faction,  un- 
just and  tuAulent,  ihey  feel  what  they  ought  to  feel,  the  pain 
of  disappointment  and  disgrace.  The  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  its  public  affairs,  Under  the  present  wise 
and  mild  administration,  is,  to  minds  like  theirs,  an  agonizing 
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scene.  Every  thing  that  goes  right  brings  sorrow  to  them ; 
and  they  mistake  their  own  malignant  feelings  for  a  public 
sentiment 

As  citizens^  thi^y  lite  under  the  same  laws  with  every  other 
citizen.  No  party  oppression  is  acted  upon  them.  They  have 
the  same  rights,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  civil  and  rcli* 
^ous  freedom,  that  other  citizens  enjoy;  but  the  cankered 
heart  of  faction  is  a  stranger  to  repose. 

When  power  was  in  their  hands)  they  used  it  oppressively 
and  ignorantly.  They  encouraged  mobs,  and  insulted  in  the 
streets  the  supporters  and  friends  of  the  Revolution,  and 
taught  their  Children  to  do  the  same.  They  enacted  unjust 
laws,  calling  them  alien  and  sedition  laws ;  and  though  their 
forefathers  were  all  aliens,  and  many  of  themselves  but  one 
remove  from  it,  they  persecuted  the  aliens  of  the  present  day, 
who,  flying  from  oppression,  as  their  own  forefathers  had 
done,  came  to  live  among  us,  and  prohibited  others  from  ar- 
riving* 

They  established  in  America,  as  Robespierre  had  done  in 
France,  a  system  of  terror,  and  appointed  judges  disposed  to 
execute  it.  Destitute  of  economy  as  they  were  of  principle, 
they  filled  the  country  with  unnecessary  oflicers,  and  loaded  it 
with  taxes ;  and  had  their  power  continued  another  election, 
supported  as  their  plan  was  by  a  standing  army,  the  taxes,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  as  they  are  now,  must  have  been 
doubled.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  with  all  these  iniquities 
on  their  heads,  the  public  has  dismissed  them  ! 

That  men  should  diflfer  in  opinion  is  natural,  and  sometimes 
advantageous.  It  serves  as  a  check  on  the  extremes  of  each 
other.  But  the  leaders  of  the  present  faction  advance  no  opi- 
nion and  declare  no  principle.  They  say  not  what  their  con- 
duct in  government  would  be  were  they  restored  to  power. 
They  deal  altogether  in  abuse  and  slander. 

The  country  knows  what  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
present  administration  is — that  it  cultivates  peace  abroad  and 
prosperity  at  home,  and  manages  the  revenue  with  honourable 
economy.  Every  citizen  is  protected  in  his  rights,  and  every 
profession  of  religion  in  its  independence.     These  are  the 
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blessings  we  enjoy  under  the  present  administration ;  and  what 
more  can  a  people  expect,  or  a  government  perform  ? 

By  order  of  the  meeting, 

J.  KIRKBRIDE,  Chairman. 

Thohas  Paine,  Secretary. 

Ordered — ^That  five  hundred  copies  in  hand  bills  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  meeting. 


TO  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  ON  THE 
INVASION  OF  ENGLAND, 


In  easting  my  eye  over  England  and  America,  and  compar* 
ing  them  together,  the  difference  is  rery  striking.  The  two 
countries  were  created  by  the  same  power,  and  peopled  from 
the  same  stock.  What  then  has  caused  the  difference  ?  Have 
those  who  emigrated  to  America  improved,  or  those  whom  they 
]eft  behind  degenerated  ?  There  are  as  many  degrees  of  differ- 
ence in  the  political  morality  of  the  two  people,  as  there  are 
of  longitude  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  science  of  cause  and  efiect,  every'  thing  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  either  must  be  allowed  its  proportion 
of  influence.  In  investigating,  therefore,  into  the  cause  of  thia 
difference,  we  must  take  into  the  calculation  the  difference  of 
the  two  systems  of  government,  the  hereditary  and  the  repre-' 
tentative.  Under  the  hereditary  system,  it  is  the  government 
Jhat  forms  and  fashions  the  political  charactei:  of  the  people. 
In  the  representative  system,  it  is  the  people  that  form  the 
character  of  the  government  Their  own  happiness  as  citi- 
zens forms  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  and  the  guide  of  their 
choice.  Now,  is  it  more  probable,  that  an  hereditary  govern* 
ment  should  become  corrupt,  and  corrupt  the  people  by  its 
example,  or  that  a  whole  people  should  become  corrupt,  and 
produce  a  corrupt  government ;  for  the  point  where  the  cor- 
ruption begins,  becomes  the  source  from  whence  it  afterwards 
spreads. 

While  men  remained  in  Europe  as  subjects  of  some  heredi*; 
inry  potentate,  they  had  ideas  conformable  to  that  condition ; 
but  when  they  arrived  in  Americar  they  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  new  character,  the  character  of  sovereignty ; 
and,  like  converts  to  a  new  religion,  they  became  inspired  with 
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new  principles.  Elevated  above  their  former  rank,  they  con- 
sidered govemment  and  public  affairs  as  part  of  their  own  con- 
corn,  for  they  were  to  pay  the  expense,  and  they  watched  them 
with  circumspection.  They  soon  found  that  govemment  was 
not  that  complicated  thing,  enshrined  in  mystery,  which  church 
and  state,  to  play  into  each  other's  hands,  had  represented  it; 
and  that  to  conduct  if  with  proper  effect,  was  to  conduct  it 
justly.  Common  sense,  conunon  honesty,  and  civil  manners, 
qualify  a  man  for  govemment;  and  besides  this,  put  man  in  a 
situation  that  requires  new  thinling,  and  the  mind  will  grow 
up  to  it,  for,  like  the  body,  it  improyes  by  exercise.  Man  is 
but  a  learner  all  his  Ufe-time. 

But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  govemment  and  people  of  England,  and  those  of 
America,  the  effect  arising  from  that  difference  is  as  distin- 
guishable as  the  sun  from  the  moon.  We  see  America  flourish- 
ing in  peace,  cultivating  friendship  with  all  nations,  and  redu- 
cing her  public  debt  and  taxes,  incurred  by  the  revolution.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  England  almost  perpetually  In  war,  or 
warlike  disputes,  and  her  debt  and  taxes  continually  increasing. 
Could  we  suppose  a  stranger,. who  knew  nothing  of  the  origin 
of  the  two  countries,  he  would,  from  observation,  conclude, 
that  America  was  the  old  country,  experienced  and  sage,  and 
England  the  newj  eccentric  and  wild. 

Scarcely  had  England  drawn  home  her  troops  from  America, 
after  the  revolutionary  war,  than  she  was  on  the  point  of  plung. 
ing  herself  into  a  war  with  Holland,  on  account  of  the  Stadt* 
holder ;  then  with  Russia ;  then  with  Spain,  on  the  account  of 
Nootka  cat-skins;  and  actually  with  France  to  prevent  her 
revolution.  Scarcely  had  she  made  peace  with  France,  and 
before  she  had  fVilfilled  her  own  part  of  the  treaty,  then  she 
declared  war  again  to  avoid  fulfilling  the  treaty.  In  her  treaty 
of  peace  with  America,  she  engaged  to  evacuate  ihe  western 
ports  within  six  months,  but  having  obtained  peace  she  refused 
to  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  kept  possession  of  the  posts  and 
embroiled  herself  in  an  Indian  war.  In  her  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  she  engaged  to  evacuate  Malta  within  three  months, 
but  having  obtained  peace,  she  revised  to  evacuate  Malta,  and 
began  a  new  war. 
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All  these  maltera  pass  before  the  efes  of  the  vorld,  who 
form  their  own  opinion  thereon,  regardless  of  what  English 
newspapers  may  say  of  France,  or  French  papers  say  of 
England.  The  non-fulfilment  of  a  treaty  is  a  case  that  every 
body  can  understand.  They  reason  upon  it  as  they  would  on 
a  contract  between  two  indinduals,  and  in  so  doing  they  reason 
from  a  right  foundation.  The  affected  pomp  and  mystification 
of  courts  make  no  alteration  in  the  principle.  Had  France 
declared  war  to  compel  EQgland  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  as  a  man 
would  commence  a  civil  action  to  compel  a  delinquent  party  to 
fulfil  a  contract,  she  would  have  stood  acquitted  in  the  opinion 
of  nations.  But  that  England  still  holding  Malta,  should  go  to 
war  for  Malta,  is  a  paradox  not  easily  solved,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  peace  was  insidious  from  the  beginning,  that  it 
was  concluded  with  the  expectation  that  the  military  ardour  of 
France  would  cool,  or  a  new  order  of  things  arise,  or  a  na- 
tional discontent  prevail,  that  would  favour  a  non-execution  of 
the  treaty,  and  leave  England  arbiter  of  the  &te  of  Malta. 

Something  like  this,  which  was  like  a  vision  in  the  clouds, 
must  have  been  the  calculation  of  the  British  ministry ;  for 
certainly  they  did  not  expect  the  war  would  take  the  turn  it 
has.  Could  they  have  foreseen,  and  they  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen, that  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  same  as  sending  a 
challenge  to  Buonaparte  to  invade  England,  and  make  it  the 
eeat  of  war,  they  hardly  would  have  done  it  unless  they  were 
mad ;  for  in  any  event,  such  a  war  might  produce,  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  it  is  England  would  foe  the  sufierer  unless  it  termi- 
nated in  a  wise  revolution.  One  of  the  causes  assigned  for 
this  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  ministry,  was  that  Buo- 
naparte had  cramped  their  commerce.  If  by  cramping  their 
commerce  is  to  be  understood  that  of  encouraging  and  extendr 
ing  the  commerce  of  France,  he  had  a  right,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  'H.e  prerogative  of  monopoly  belongs  to  no 
nation.  But  to  make  this  one  of  the  causes  of  war,  consider- 
ing their  commerce  in  consequence  of  that  declaration  is  now 
cramped  ten  times  more,  is  like  the  case  of  a  foolish  man,  who, 
after  losing  an  eye  in  fight,  renews  the  combat  to  revenge  the 
Injury,  and  loses  the  other  eye. 

Those  who  never  experienced  an  invasion,  by  suffering  itv 
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which  the  English  people  have  not,  can  hare  but  little  idea  of 
it.  Between  the  two  armies  the  country  will  be  desolated 
wherever  the  armies  are,  and  that  as  much  by  their  own  army 
as  by  the  enemy.  The  farmers  on  the  coast  will  be  the  first 
sufferers ;  for,  whether  their  stock  of  cattle,  com,  d&c.  be  seized 
by  the  invading  army,  or  driven  off,  or  burnt,  by  orders  of  their 
own  government,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  to  them.  As  to 
the  revenue,  which  has  been  collected  altogedierin  paper,  since 
the  bank  stopped  payment,  it  will  go  to  deatru^tlon  the  instant 
an  invading  army  lands;  and,  as  to  the  effective  goremment, 
there  can  be  but  little  where  two  armies  are  contending  for  vic- 
tory in  a  country  small  as  England  is. 

With  respect  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  the  British  ^ 
ministry  could  not  have  committed  a  greater  error  than  to  make 
Malta  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war ;  for  though  Malta  is  an 
unproductive  rock,  and  will  be  an  expense  to  any  nation  that 
possesses  it,  there  is  not  a  power  in  Europe  will  consent  that 
England  should  have  it.  It  is  a  situation  capable  of  annojring 
and  controlling  the  commerce  of  other  nations  in  the  Medi* 
terranean ;  and  the  conduct  of  England  on  the  seas  and  in  the 
Baltic,  has  shown,  the  danger  of  her  possessing  Malta.  Buo- 
naparte, by  opposing  her  claim,  has  all  Europe  with  him :  Eng- 
land, by  asserting  it,  loses  all.  Had  the  English  ministry  stu- 
died for  an  object  tl|at  would  put  them  at  variance  with  all  na- 
tions, from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  effectually 

But  what  is  Malta  to  the  people  of  England,  compared  with 
the  evils  and  dangers  they  already  suffer  in  consequence  of  it? 
It  is  their  own  government  that  has  brought  this  upon  them. 
Were  Burke  now  living,  he  would  b0  deprived  of  his  exclama- 
tion, that  "<Ae  age  of  chivalry  is  gones**  for  this  declaration 
of  war  is  like  a  challenge  sent  from  one  knight  of  the  sword  to 
another  knight  of  the  sword  to  fight  him|l>n  the  challenger's 
ground,  and  England  is  staked  as  the  prixe. 

But  though  the  British  ministry  began  this  war  for  the  sake 
of  Malta,  they  are  now  artful  enough  to  keep  Malta  out  of 
sight.  Not  a  word  is  now  said  about  Malta  in  any  of  their 
parliamentary  speeches  and  messages.  The  king's  speech  is 
silent  upon  the  subject,  and  the  invasion  is  put  in  its  place,  as 
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if  the  invasion  ni^s  Uie  cause  of  the  war,  and  not  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  This  policy  is  easily  seen  through.  The  case 
is,  they  went  to  war  without  counting  the  cost,  or  calculating 
upon  events,  and  they  are  now  obliged  to  shift  the  scenes  to 
conceal  the  disgrace. 

If  they  were  disposed  to  try  experiments  upon  France,  they 
chose  for  it  the  worst  possible  time,  as  well  as  the  worst  pes* 
sible  object.  France  has  now  for  its  chief  the  most  enterpri- 
sing and  fortunate  man,  either  for  deep  project  or  daring  exe- 
cution, the  world  has  known  for  many  ages.  Compared  with 
him,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  British  government,  or  under 
its  authority,  has  any  chance  with  him.  That  he  is  ambitious, 
^  the  world  knows,  and  he  always  was  so  ;  but  he  knew  where 
to  stop.  He  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  probable  expect- 
ation, and  having  reduced  all  his  enemies  to  peace,  had  set 
himself  down  to  the  improvement  of  agrriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  at  home,  and  his  conversation  with  the  English 
ambassador,  Whitworth,  showed  he  wished  to  continue  so.  In 
this  view  of  his  situation,  could  any  thing  be  worse  policy  than 
to  give  to  satisfied  ambition  a  new  object,  and  provoke  it  into 
acdon.     Yet  this  the  British  ministry  have  done. 

The  plan  of  a  descent  upon  England  by  gun-boats,  began 
aAer  the  first  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  acquisition  of  Bel- 
gium by  France.  Before  that  acquisition,  France  had  no  terri- 
tory on  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  there  the  descent  will  be  car- 
ried on.  Dunkirk  was  then  her  northern  limit  The  English 
coast  opposite  to  France,  on  the  Channel,  from  the  straits  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais  to  the  Land's  End,  about  three  hun- 
dred miles,  is  high,  bold,  and  rocky,  to  the  height,  in  many 
places,  perpendicular,  of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  feet,  and 
it  is  only  where  there  are  breaks  in  the  rocks,  as  at  Ports- 
month,  Plymouth,  d&c,  that  a  landing  can  be  made ;  and  as 
those  places  could  be  easily  protected,  because  England  was 
mistress  of  the  Chanhel,  France  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
an  invasion,  unless  she  could  first  defeat  the  English  fleet  But 
the  union  of  Belgium  to  France  makes  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  English  coast  on  the  North  Sea,  including  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolkt  and  Lincolnshire,  is  as  level  as  a 
bowling  green,  and  approachable  in  every  part  for  more  than 
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two  hundfed  miles.  The  shore  is  a  clean  firm  sand,  where  b 
flat-hottomed  boat  may  row  dry  a-growid.  The  country  peo- 
ple use  it  as  a  race-ground,  and  for  other  sports,  when  the  tide 
is  ouU  It  is  the  weak  and  defenceless  part  of  England,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  it  otherwise :  and  besides  this,  there  is 
hot  a  port  or  harbour  in  it  where  ships  of  the  tine  or  large  fri- 
gates  ciLn  rendezrous  for  its  protection.  The  B^lgic  cfoasti 
and  that  of  Holland,  which  joins  it,  are  directly  opposite  this 
defenceless  part,  and  opens  a  new  passage  for  invasion.  The 
Dutch  fishermen  know  this  coast  better  than  the  English  them- 
selvesi  except  those  who  live  upon  it;  and  the  Dutch  smug- 
glers know  every  creek  and  comer  in  it. 

The  original  plan^  formed  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  (but 
now  tittich  mere  extensive,)  was  to  build  one  thousand  boats, 
each  sixty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  broad^  td  draw  about  two  feel 
water,  to  carry  a  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  pounder  in  the  head* 
and  a  field-pieice  in  the  stern^  to  be  run  out  as  soon  as  they 
touched  ground.  Each  boat  was  to  carry  an  hundred  men* 
making  in  the  whole  one  hundred  thousand,  and  to  row  with 
twBiity  or  twenty-^five  oars  on  ft  side.  Buonaparte  was  appoint^ 
ed  to  the  command,  and  by  an  agreement  between  him  and 
mei  I  was  to  accompany  him,  as  the  intention  of  the  expedition 
was  to  give  the  people  of  England  an  opportunity  of  forming 
a  government  for  themselyes,  and  thereby  bring  about  peacea 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this  part  of  the  plan  is  altere<jf 
because  there  is  nothing  better  Buonaparte  can  do.  As  to  the 
clamour  spreiad  by  some  of  the  English  newspap^s,  that  h6 
comes  for  plunder,  it  is  absurd.  Buonaparte  is  too  good  b 
general  to  undiscipline  and  dissolute  his  army  by  plunderingi 
ahd  too  good  a  poUtician^  as  well  as  too  much  accustomed  to 
great  achievements,  to  make  plunder  his  object.  He  goes 
against  the  government  that  has  declared  war  against  him. 

As  the  expedition  could  choose  its  time  orf  setting  oflT,  either 
after  a  stbrm^  when  the  Eiiglish  would  be  blown  off,  or  in  b 
c*lm,  or  in  a  fog;  and  as  thirtyi-six  houi^  rowing  would  be  abl# 
to  carfy  it  over,  the  probability  is,  it  would  arrive,  and  wheH 
arrived,  no  ship  of  the  line  or  large  frigate  could  approach  it, 
on  account  of  the  shoalness  of  the  colist ;  and  besides  this,  the 
boats  would  ibrm  a  floating  battery,  close  in  with  the  shor«»  of 
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B  ihousand  pieces  of  heavy  artillery ;  and  the  attempt  of  Nel- 
son against  the  gun-boats  at  Boulogne^  shows  the  insufficiency 
of  ships  in  such  situationst  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  gun- 
boats were  built)  when  the  expediuon  was  abandoned  for  that 
of  Egyt^t)  to  which  the  preparations  had  served  as  a  feint 

The  present  impolitic  war  by  the  English  government  has 
now  renewed  the  plan,  and  that  with  much  greater  energy  tlian 
before,  and  with  national  unanimityt  All  France  is  alive  to 
chastise  the  English  government  for  recommencing  the  war, 
and  atl  Europe  stands  still  to  behold  it.  The  preparations  for 
the  invasion  have  already  demonstrated  to  France  what  Eng- 
land ought  never  to  have  suffered  her  to  know,  which  is,  that 
she  can  hold  the  English  government  in  terror,  and  the  whole 
country  in  alarm,  whenever  she  pleases,  and  as  long  as  she 
pleases,  and  that  without  employing  ki  single  ship  of  the  line, 
and  more  effectually  than  if  she  had  an  hundred  sail.  The 
boasted  navy  of  England  is  outdone  by  gun-boats!  It  is  a 
revolution  in  naval  tactics;  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tions^ 

The  preparations  in  Engladd  for  defence  are  also  great,  but 
they  are  marked  with  an  ominous  trait  of  affairs  in  England. 
Not  an  address  has  been  presented  to  the  king  by  any  county; 
city,  town,  or  corporation,  since  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
people  unite  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  property 
against  whatever  events  may  happen,  but  th^y  are  not  pleased^ 
and  their  silence  is  the  expression  Of  their  discontent. 

Anothi^r  circumstance,  curious  and  awkward,  was  the  con- 

• 

duct  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  their  address 
to  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament  The  address,  which  is  always  an  echo  of 
the  speech^  was  voted  without  opposition,  and  this  equivocal 
silence  passed  for  unanimity.  The  Ahxt  thing  was  to  present 
it,  and  it  was  made  the  order  for  the  next  day  that  the  House 
should  go  up  in  a  body  to  the  king,  with  the  speaker  at  their 
head,  for  that  purpose.  The  time  fixed  was  half  after  three, 
and  it  was  expected  the  procession  would  be  numerous,  three 
or  four  hundred  at  least,  in  order  to  show  their  zeal,  and  their 
lojralty,  and  their  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  intention  of  taking 
the  field.    But- when  half  after  three  arrived»  only  thirty  mem- 
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bers  were^  present,  and  without  forty  (the  number  that  makts 
a  House)  the  address  could  not  be  presented.  The  serjeant 
was  then  sent  out,  with  the  authority  of  a  press-warrant,  to 
search  for  memben,  and  by  four  o'clock  he  returned  with  just 
enough  to  make  up  forty,  and  the  processiori  set  off  with  the 
slowness  of  a  funeral ;  for  it  was  remarked  it  went  slower  than 
usual. 

Such  a  circumstance,  in  such  a  critical  juncture  of  affiiirs, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  shows,  at  least,-  a  great  indifTcrence 
towards  the  government  It  was  like  saying,  you  have  brought 
us  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  have  no  personal  thanks 
to  make  to  you.  We  have  voted  the  address,  as  a  customary 
matter  of  form,  and-  we  l^ve  it  to  find  its  way  to  you  as  well 
as  it  can. 

If  the  invasion  succeed,  1  hope  Buonaparte  will  remember 
that  this  war  has  not  been  provoked  by  the  people.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  act  of  the  government,  without  their  consent  or 
knowledge;  and  though  the  late  peace' appears  to  have  been 
insidious  from  the  6^st,  on  the  part  of  the  govei'nment,  it  was 
received  by  the  people  with  a  sincerity  of  joy. 

There  is  yet,  perhaps,  one  way,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  burthensome  state  of  things,  and  which  threatens 
to  be  worse,  which  is,  for  the  people^  now  they  are  embodied 
for  their  own  protection,  to  instruct  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  to  move  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
for  a  treaty  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  The  present  is  an  uncom- 
mon case,  accompanied  with  uncommon  circumstances,  and  it 
must  be  got  over  by  means  suited  to  the  occasion.  What  is 
Malta  to  them?  The  possession  of  it  might  serve  to  extend 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  crown,  on  the  appointment 
to  new  ofiices,  and  the  part  that  would  fall  to  the  people  would 
be  to  pay  the  expense.  The  more  acquisitions  the  government 
makes  abroad,  the  more  taxes  the  people  have  to  pay  at  home. 
This  has  always  been  the  case  in  England. 

The  non-fulfilment  of  a  treaty  ruins  the  honour  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  spreads  a  reproach  over  the  character  of  a  nation. 
But  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made  with  the  concealed  design 
of  not  fulfilling  it,  and  war  is  declared  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  avoiding  it,  the  case  is  still  worse.    The  representative 
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system  does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  an  individnal  to  declare 
war  of  his  own  will.  It  must  be  the  act  of  the  body  of  the 
representatives,  for  it  is  their  constituents  who  are  to  pay  the 
expense.  The  su&te  which  the  people  of  England  are  now  in, 
shows  the  extreme  danger  of  trusting  this  power  to  the  caprice 
of  an  individual,  whatever  title  he  may  bear.  In  that  country 
this  power  is  assumed  by  what  is  called  the  crown,  for  it  is  not 
'  constituted  by  any  legal  authority.  It  is  a  branch  from  the 
trunk  of  monarchical  despotism. 

By  this  impolitic  declaration  of  war  the  government  of  Eng- 
land have  put  every  thing  to  issue;  and  no  wise  general  would 
commence  an  action  he  might  avoidt  where  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  gaining  the  battle,  and  every  thing  is  to  be  lost  by 
losing  it.  An  invasion  and  a  revolution,  which  consequently 
includes  that  of  Ireland,  stand  now  on  the  same  ground.  What 
part  the  people  may  finally  take  in  a  contest  pregnant  with 
such  an  issue  is  yet  to  be  known.  By  the  experiment  of  raising 
the  country  in  mass^  the  government  have  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  men  whom  they  would  have  sent  to  Botany  Bay  but 
a  few  months  before,  had  they  found  a  pike  in  their  possession. 
The  honour  of  this  project,  which  is  copied  from  France,  *  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  no  project  of  his  has  yet  succeeded, 
in  the  end,  except  that  of  raising  the  taxes,  and  ruining  the 
bank.  All  his  schemes  in  the  revol^tionary  war  of  France 
failed  of  success,  and  finished  in  discredit.  If  Buonaparte  is 
remarkable  for  an  unexampled  series  of  good  fottUQe,  Mr,  Pitt 
is  remarkable  for  a  contrary  fate,  and  his  want  of  popularity 
with  the  people,  whom  he  deserted  and  betrayed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reform  of  parliament,  sheds  no  beams  of  glory  round 
his  projects. 

If  the  present  eventful  jsrisis,  for  an  eventful  one  i^  is,  should 
ena  in  a  revolution,  the  people  of  England  have,  within  their 
glance,  the  benefit  of  experience  both  in  theory  and  fact.  This 
was  not  the  case  at  first.  The  American  revolution  began  on 
untried  ground.  The  representative  system  of  government 
was  thai)  unknown  in  practice,  and  but  little  thought  of  in 
theory.  The  idea  that  man  must  be  governed  by  efiigy  and 
show,  and  that  superstitious  reverence  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish authority,  had  so  benumbed  the  re^oning  faculties  of 
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men,  that  some  bold  ezerti^ii  wmi  necieumvf  to  shock  fh^n 
into  reflection.  But  the  experiment  has  now  been  made*  The 
practice  of  almost  thirty  years,  the  last  twenty  of  which  hare 
been  of  peace,  notwithstandiiig  the  wrong-headed  tumultuous 
administration  of  John  Adams,  has  proved  the  excellence  of 
the  representative  system,  and  the  new  world  is  now  die 
preceptor  of  the  old.  The  children  are  become  the  fathelv  of 
their  progenitors. 

With  respect  to  the  French  revolution,  it  was  begun  by  good 
men  and  on  good  principles,  and  I  have  always  believed  it 
would  have  gone  on  so,  had  not  the  pirovoci|ttve  interference  of 
foreign  ppwers,  of  which  Pitt  was  the  principal  and  vindictive 
agent,  distracted  it  into  madness,  and  sown  jealousi^  among 
the  leaders. 

The  people  of  England  have  now  two  revolutions  before 
them.  The  one  as  an  example;  the  other  as  a  warning.  Their 
own  wisdom  will  direct  them  what  to  choose  and  wluut  to  avoid, 
and  in  every  thing  wiuch  reg|rds  their  happiness,  combined 
with  the  common  good  of  mankind,  I  wish  them  honour  and 
success. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

New  York^  itfay,  180|. 


TO  TBB 

FRENCH  INHABITANTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 


■•?*■ 


A.  PUBLICATION  haring  the  appearance  of  a  memorial  and 
remonstrance,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing  ses* 
sion,  has  appeared  in  several  papers.  It  is  therefore  open  to 
examination,  and  I  offer  you  my  remarks  upon  it.  The  title 
and  introductory  paragraph  ^re  as  follows: 

**  J*o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  in  Sen<tte  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  convened, 

**  We  the  subscribers,  planters,  inerchants,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Louisiana,  respectfully  approach  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  with  a  memorial  of  our  rights^  a  remonstrance 
against  certain  laws  which  contravene  them,  and  a  petition  for 
chat  redress  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  sanctioned  by  positive 
stipulations,  have  entitled  us." 

It  oflen  happens  that  when  one  party,  ot  one  that  thinks 
Jlself  a  party,  tal)cs  ipuch  about  its  ng^^9  ^^  puts  those  of  the 
other  party  upon  examining  into  their  own,  ajid  such  is  the  effect 
produced  by  your  memorial. 

A  single  reading  of  that  memorial  will  show  it  is  tbe  work  of 
a,9me  person  who  is  not  of  your  people,  His  acquaintance 
with  the  cause,  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of 
the  Americaii  rjevolution,  decides  this  poipt ;  and  his  making 
our  merits  in  that  revolution  the  ground  of  your  claims,  as  if 
our  merits  could  become  yours^  shows  he  does  not  understand 
your  situation. 

We  obtained  our  rights  by  calmly  understanding  principles, 
and  by  the  successful  event  of  a  long,  obstinate,  and  expensive 
war.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  pi^  us  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
world  for  the  world's  profit.  You  are  already  participating, 
irithout  any  merit  or  expense  in  obtaining  it,  the  Uessingsof 
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freedom  acquired  bj  ourselres;  and  in  proportion  as  70a 
become  initiated  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  re- 
presentative system  of  government,  of  which  you  have  yet 
had  no  experience*  you  will  participate  more,  and  finally  be 
partakers  of  ^e  whole.  You  see  what  mischief  ensued  in 
France  by  the  possession  of  power  before  they  understood 
principles.  They  earned  liberty  in  words,  but  not  in  fact 
The  writer  of  this  was  n^  France  through  the  whole  of  the 
revolution,  and  knows  the  truth  of  w|mt  he  sp^ks ;  for  after 
endeavouring  to  give  it  principle,  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim 
to  its  F^ge. 

There  is  a  greal  want  of  judgment  in  the  person  who  drew 
up  your  memoriaL  I|e  has  mistaken  your  ease,  and  forgotten 
his  ovm;  and  by  trying  to  court  your  applause  has  injured 
your  pretensions.  He  has  written  like  a  lawyer,  straining 
every  point  that  would  please  his  client,  without  studying  his 
advantage.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  composition  of  the  memo- 
rial, for  it  is  well  written ;  nor  with  the  principle?  of  liberty  it 
contains,  considered  in  the  abstrapt.  The  error  lies  in  tlie  mis- 
application of  th^w,  and  iu  assuming  a  ground  they  have  not  a 
right  to  stand  upop,  Instead  of  their  serving  you  as  a  ground 
of  reclamation  against  us,  they  change  into  a  satire  on  your- 
selves. Why  did  you  not  speak  thus  when  you  ought  to  hare 
spoken  it  We  fought  for  liberty  when  you  stood  ^uiet  in 
slavery. 

The  author  of  the  memorial  injudiciously  confounding  two 
distinct  cases  together,  has  spoken  as  if  he  was  the  memorialist 
of  a  body  of  Americans,  who  after  sharing  equally  with  us  in 
all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had 
retired  to  a  distance  aud  made  a  settlement  for  themselves.  If, 
in  such  a  situation.  Congress  had  fsstabjished  a  temporary  go- 
vernment over  them,  in  which  they  were  not  personally  con- 
sulted, they  would  have  had  a  right  to  speak  as  the  memorial 
speaks.  But  your  situation  is  different  from  what  the  situation 
of  such  persons  would  be,  and  theiefbiie  their  ground  of  recla- 
mation cannot  of  righi  becofne  yours.  Tou  aru  arriving  at 
freedom  by  the  efsiast  mmoM  that  any  people  ever  enjoyed  it ; 
widiout  e<Hitest,  without  expense,  and  even  without  any  eon* 
trivance  of  your  own.    And  you.  already  so  far  mistake  prind- 
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pics,  thAt  tinder  the  name  of  rights  you  aak  for  powers;  power 
to  import  and  enslave  Africans;  and  to  govern  a  territory 
that  we  have  purchased. 

To  give  colour  to  your  memorial,  you  refers  the  treaty  of 
cession,  (in  which  youioere  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties,) 
concluded  at  Paris  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  France. 

''  The  third  article  (you  say)  Of  the  treaty  htely  concluded 
at  Paris  declares,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  in  thd  union  of  the  United  States,  and 
admitted,  as  soon  as  possible^  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and,  in  the  mean  time^  they  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  exercise  of  the  religion 
ihey  profess/' 

As  ftom  your  former  condition,  you  cannot  be  much  ac- 
quainted with  diplomatic  policy,  and  I  am  convinced  that  even 
the  gentleman  who  drew  up  the  memorial  is  not,  I  will  explain 
to  you  the  grounds  of  Uii»  articloi  tt  may  prevent  your  run-* 
ning  into  further  terrofs* 

The  territory  of  LotuSiana  hAd  Wn  so  often  c^ded  to  differ** 
ent  European  powers,  that  it  became  a  necessary  article  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  for  the  security  of  Spain,  the  ally  of 
France,  and  which  accorded  peifectly  with  our  own  principles 
and  intentions,  that  it  should  be  ceded  no  more  ;  and  this  ar- 
ticle, stipulating  for  the  incorporation  of  Louisiana  into  the 
union  of  the  United  States,  stands  as  a  bar  against  all  future 
cession,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  *'  in  the  mean  time" 
secures  to  you  a  civil  and  political  peirtnanency,  personal  secu- 
rity and  liberty  which  you  never  enjoyed  before* 

France  and  Spain  might  suspect,  (and  the  suspicion  would 
not  have  been  ill-founded  had  the  cession  been  treated  for  in 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  when  Washington  was 
president,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  president  over  him,)  that 
we  bought  Louisiana  for  the  British  government,  or  with  a 
view  of  selling  it  to  her ;  and  though  such  suspicion  had  no 
just  ground  to  stand  upon  with  respect  to  our  present  presi- 
dent, Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  not  only  not  a  man  of  intrigue. 
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but  who  possesses  that  honest  pride  of  principle  that  cannot  be 
intrigued  withi  and  which  keep  intriguers  at  a  distance,  the  air* 
tide  was  nevertheless  necessary  as  a  precaution  against  future 
eontingeilcies.  But  you,  from  not  knowing  the  poUtical  ground 
of  the  article,  apply  to  yourselves  persofially  and  exclusivelyt 
what  had  referen<ik  to  the  teTritory^  to  prevent  its  faUing  into 
the  hands  of  any  foreign  poivi^r  that  might  endanger  the  SjHi^ 
nish  dominion  in  America,  or  those  of  the  Ftcnck  in  the  West 
India  Islands. 

You  claim,  (you  say,)  to  be  incorporated  into  the  umon  of 
the  United  States*  and  your  remonstrances  on  this  subject  are 
unjust  and  without  ciliisea 

You  are  already  incorporated  into  it  as  fully  and  effectually 
as  the  Americans  themselves  are,  who  are  settled  in  Louisiansi 
You  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  advantages,  and  immuni- 
ties, which  they  enjoy ;  and  when  Louisiana,  or  some  part  of  it» 
shall  be  erected  into  a  constitutional  states  you  also  will  be 
citizens  equally  with  them. 

You  speak  in  your  memorial,  as  if  you  were  the  only  people 
who  were  to  live  in  Louisiana,  and  as  if  the  territory  was  pur' 
chased  that  you  exclusively  might  govern  it.  In  both  thesli 
cases  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  emigrations  from  the 
United  States  into  the  purchased  territory,  and  the  population 
arising  therefrom,  willi  in  a  few  years,  exceed  you  in  numbers* 
It  is  but  twenty-six  years  since  Kentucky  began  to  b^  settled* 
and  it  already  contains  more  than  double  your  popuiatiott* 

In  a  candid  view  of  the  case,  you  ask  for  what  would  be  in^ 
jurious  to  yourselves  to  receive,  and  unjust  in  us  to  grant  In» 
jurioUSf  because  the  settlement  of  Louisianti  will  go  on  much 
faster  under  tbfe  government  and  guardianship  of  Congress, 
than  if  the  govemmlsilt  of  it  were  committed  to  your  hands  | 
aiid  consequently^  the  landed  property  you  possessed  as  indi« 
viduals  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  or  have  purchased 
■ince,  will  increase  so  much  ikster  in  value. — Unjust  to  our* 
esteem,  because  as  the  reimbHi^sement  of  the  purchase  money 
must  come  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  new  settlers,  the  go- 
vethment  of  it  cannot  suddenly  go  out  of  the  hands  of  Con* 
gitfeih  They  are  guardians  of  that  property  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States*    And  besides  lhis»  as  the  new  aettlera 
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wUl  be  chiefly  from  thfe  United  Siates,  il  would  be  unjust  and 
ill  policy  to  put  tKem  and  their  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  people  whose  freedom  they  had  contributed  to  purchase. 
You  ought  also  to  recollect,  that  the  French  Revolution  has  not 
exhibited  to  the  world  that  grand  display  of  principles  and 
rights;  that  would  induce  settlers  from  other  countries  to  put 
themselves  under  a  French  jurisdiction  in  Louisiana.  Be- 
ware of  intriguers  who  may  push  3^oU  on  from  private  motives 
of  their  own. 

You  complain  of  two  cases*  one  of  which  you  have  no  rights 
no  concern  widi ;  and  the  other  is  founded  in  direct  injustice. 

You  complain  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  to  divide  the 
country  into  two  territories.  It  is  not  improper  to  inform. you, 
that  after  the  revolutionary  war  ended.  Congress  divided  the 
territory  acquired  by  that  war  into  ten  territories;  each  of 
which  were  to  be  erected  into  a  constitutional  state,  when  it 
Hfrlved  at  a  certain  population  mentioned  in  the  act ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  President,  as  the 
6overnoi'  of  Louisiana  now  is,  presided,  as  Governor  of  the 
Western  I'Cl^ritory,  over  all  suish  parts  as  have  not  arrived  at 
the  ttaaturity  of  statehood,  Louisiana  will  require  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  states  or  more;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New-Orleans  have  no  right  to 
interfere ;  and  beside  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  territory  would  choose  to  be  independent  of  New- 
Orleans.  They  might  apprehend,  that  on  some  speculating 
pfetfence)  th^tr  produce  might  be  put  in  requisition,  and  a 
inazimum  price  put  on  it ;  a  thing  not  uncommon  in  a  French 
g^ovemment;  as  a  general  rule,  without  refining  upon  senti- 
ment, one  may  put  confidence  in  the  justice  of  those  who  hi^ve 
no  inducement  to  do  us  injustice ;  and  tliis  is  the  case  Congress 
stands  in  with  respect  to  both  territories,  and  to  all  other  divi- 
sions that  may  be  laid  out,  and  to  all  inhabitants  and  settlers, 
of  whatever  nation  they  may  be. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  what  the  memorial  speaks  of, 
that  is,  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President^  who  may 
have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Louisiana.  He  must^from 
ike  nature  of  the  case^  have  more  interest  in  it  than  any  other 
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person  can  have.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  an  exten- 
sive  tract  of  country,  now  the  property  of  the  United  States 
by  purchase.  ^  The  value  of  those  lands  will  depend  on  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  Louisiana,  its  agiiculture,  conunerce, 
and  population.  You  haVe  only  a  local  and  partial  interest  in 
the  town  of  New-Orleans^  or  its  vicinity ;  and  if^  in  conse- 
quence of  exploring  the  country,  new  seats  of  commerce  should 
offer,  hi9  general  interest  would  lead  him  to  open  them,  and 
your  partial  interest  to  shut  them  up. 

There  is  probably  some  justice  in  your  remark,  as  it  applies 
to  the  governments  iind^r  which  you  formerly  lived.  Such 
governments  always  look  with  jealousy,  and  an  apprehension 
of  revolt)  oh  colonies  increasing  in  prosperity  and  population, 
and  they  siend  goy^tnots  lo  keep  them  down.  But  when  you 
argue  from  the  conduct  of  govBmments  distant  and  despotic^ 
to  that  of  domestic  and  free  government,  it  shows  you  do  not 
understand  the  principles  and  interest  of  a  republic,  and  to  put 
you  right  is  friendship;  we  have  had  experience,  and  you 
have  not 

The  other  case  to  which  I  alluded,  as  being  founded  in  direct 
injustice,,  is  that  in  which  you  petition  for  power^  under  the 
name  of  righiSf  to  import  and  enslave  Africans ! 

Dare  you  put  up  a  petition  to  Heaven  for  such  a  pawer^ 
without  fearing  to  be  struck  from  the  earth  by  its  justice? 

Why^  then^  do  you  ask  it  of  man  against  man  t 

Do  you  want  to  renew  in  Louisiana  the  horrors  of  Do* 

mingof 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Sept.  22,  1804. 
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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

ON    THS 

PROPOSAX  FOR  GALLING  A  CONVENTION. 


As  I  resided  in  the  capital  of  your  state  (Philadelphia,)  in 
the  time  that  tried  men's  souls^  and  all  my  political  writings, 
during  the  revolutionary  war»  were 'written  in  that  city,  it 
seems  natural  for  me  to  look  back  to  the  place  of  my  political 
and  literary  birth,  and  feel  ah  interest  for  it0  happiness.  Re- 
moved as  I  now  am  from  the  place,  and  detached  from  every 
thing  of  personal  party,  I  address  this  token  to  you  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  and  \n  remembrance  of  former  times  ai\d 
friendships. 

The  subject  now  befbre  you,  is  the  call  of  a  convention,  to 
examine,  and,  if  necessary,  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  or  to  speak  m  the  correct  language  of  constitutional 
order,  to. propose  written  articles  of  reform  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  people,  by  vote,  in  the  room  of  those  now  ex- 
isting, that  shall  be  judged  improper  or  defective.  There  can- 
not be,  on  the  ground  of  reason,  any  objection  to  this ;  because 
if  no  reform  or  alteration  is  necessary,  the  sense  of  the  country 
will  permit  none  to  be  made ;  and,  if  necessary^  it  vnll  be 
made  because  it  ought  to  be  made.  Until,  therefore,  the  sense 
of  the  country  can  be  collected,  and  made  known  by  a  conven- 
tion elected  for  that  purpose,  all  opposition  to  the  call  of  a 
convention,  not  only  passes  for  nothing,  but  serves  to  create  a 
suspicion  that  the  opposers  are  conscious  that  the  constitution 
will  not  bear  an  examination, 

The  constitution  formed  by  the.  Convention  of  1776,  of 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  (the  |[reatest  and  most  useful  man 
America  has  yet  produced,)  was  president,  had  many  good 
points  in  it,  which  were  overthrown  by  the  ConvenUon  of  1790. 
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under  the  pretence  of  making  the  constitution  conformable  to 
that  of  the  United  States ;  as  if  the  forms  and  periods  of  elec- 
tion for  a  territory,  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States  is, 
could  become  a  rule  for  a  single  state.  . 

The  principal  defect  in  the  constitution  of  1T70,  was,  tliat 
it  was  subject,  in  practice,  to  too.  miicli  precipitancy,  but  the 
ground  work  of  that  constitution  was  good.  The  present 
constitution  appears  to  me  to  be  clogged  with  inconsistencies 
of  a  hazardous  tendency,  as  a  supposed  remedy  against  a  pre- 
cipitancy that  might  not  happen.  Investing  any  individual,  by 
whatever  name  or  official  title  he  may  be  called,  with  a  nega- 
tive over  the  formation  of  the  laws,  is  copied  from  the  English 
gm'crnmcnt,  without  eyer  perceiving  the  inconsistency  and 
absurdity  of  it,  when  applied  to  the  representative  system,  or 
understanding  the  origin  of  it  in  England. 

The  present  form  of  government  in  England,  and  all  those 
things  called  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  of  which  this  negative 
power  is  one,  was  established  by  conquest,  not  by  compact. 
Their  origin  was  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans, 
under  William  of  Normandy,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  in  106(}, 
and  the  genealogy  of  its  kings  takes  its  date  from  him.  He  is 
the  first  of  the  list.  There  is  no  historical  certainty  of  the 
time  when  parliaments  began  ;  but  be  the  time  when  it  may, 
tlicybegim  by  what  are  called  grants  or  chartisrs  from-4)^e  Nor* 
man  Conqueror,  or  his.  successors,  to  certain  towns,  and  to 
counties,  to  elect  members  to  meet  and  serve  in  parliament,* 
subject  to  his  control ;  and  the  custom  still  continues  with  ^ 
king  of  England  calling  the  parliament  my  parliament ;  thai 
is,  a  parliament  originating  from  his  authority,  and  over  whicn 
he  holds  control  in  right  of  himsplf,  derived  from  that  con- 
quest. It  is  from  this  assumed  right,  derived  from  conquest, 
and  not  from  any  constitutional  right  by  compact,  that  kings  of 
England  hold  a  negative  over  the  formation  of  the  laws;  and 
they  hold  tliis  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  being  enacted 
that  might  abridge,  invade,  or  in  any  way  affect  or  diminish 
what  they  claim  to  be  their  hereditary  or  family  righu  and  pre» 

*  Parliament  is  a  French  word,  broaght  into  England  17  theNomtun. 
It  comes  from  the  French  verb  yarUr^xo  ftpeak. 
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rogativesy  derived  originally  from  the  conquest  of  the  country.* 
This  is  the  origin  of  th«  King  of  England's  negative.  It  is  a 
badge  of  disgrace  which  his  parliaments  are  oblij^ed  to  wear, 
and  to  which  they  are  abject  enough  to  submit. 

But  what  has  this  case  to  do  with  a  legislature  chosen  by 
freemen,  on  their  own  authority,  in  right  of  themselves  T  Or 
in  what  manner  does  a  person  styled  governor  or  chief  magis- 
trate resemble  a  conqueror  subjugating  a -country,  as  William 
of  Normandy  subjugated  England,  and  saying  to  jt,  you  shall 
have  no  laws  but  what  I  please  ?  The  negativing  power  in  a 
country  like  America,  is  of  that  kind,  that  a  wise  man  would 
not  choose  to  be  embarrassed  with  it,  and  a  man  fond  af  using 
it  will  be  overthrown  by  it  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  when 
Mr.  M^Kean  negatived  the  Arbitration  Act,  he  was  induced  to 
it  as  a  lawyer^  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  not  as  a 
magistrate^  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  for  it  is  the  office  of 
a  chief  magistrate  to  compose  differences  and  prevent  law- 
suits. If  the  people  dioose  to  have  'ax4ntration  instead  of  law- 
suits, why  should  they  not  have  them?  It  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns them  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a  state  or  coiBiounity,  and 
is  not  a  proper  case  for  a  governor  to  interfere  in,  for  it  is  not 
a  state  ov  government  concern ;  nor  does  it  concern  the  peace 
thereof,  otherwise  than  to  make  it  more  peaceable  by  making 
it  les9  contentious. 

This  negativing  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  ought 
to  be  constitutionally  aboHshed.  It  is  a  dangerous  power. 
Therp  is  no  prescribing  rules  for  the  use  of  it  It  is  discre- 
tionary and  arbitrary^  and  the  will  anJ  temper  of  the  person 
at  any  time  possessing  it,  is  its  only  rule. 

There  must  have  been  great  want  of  reflection  in  the  con- 
vention that  admitted  it  into  the  constitution.  Would  that 
convention  have  put  the  constitution  i  t  had  formed  ( wh#lher 
good  or  bad)  in  die  power  of  any  individual  to  negative?  It 
would  not.     It  would  have  treated  such  a  proposal  with  dis^*^ 

*  When  a  king  of  England  (for  they  are  sot  an  Enpfli^  race  of  kin^) 
negatives  an  act  passed  by  the  parliament,  he  does  it  in  the  Norman  or 
French  language,  which  was%  the  language  of  the  conquesti  the  literal 
translation  of  which  is,  the  king  will  advise  himself  of  it.  It  is  the  only 
Instance  of  a  king  of  EJagland  speaking  French  in  parliament;  aad  shows 
iJ^e  origin  of  the  negative. 
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dain.  Why  tbeii  did  it  pot  the  legiilatures  thereafter  to  he 
chosen,  and  all  the  laws,  in  that  predicament?  Had  that  con- 
vention, or  the  law  members  thereof^  known  the  origin  of  the 
negatiying  power  used  by  kings  of  England,  from  whence  they 
copied  it,  they  must  have  seen  the  inconsistency  of  introducing 
it  into  an  American  constitution.  We  are  not  a  conquered 
people;  we  know  no  conqueror;  and  the  negativing  power 
used  by  kings  in  England  is  for  the  defence  of  the  personal  and 
family  prerogative^  of  the  successors  of  the  conqueror  against 
the  parliament  and  the  peopk.  What  is  all  this  to  us  T  We 
know  no  prerogatives  but  what  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of 
ourselves. 

At  the  time  this  constitution  was  formed,  ih^e  was  a  great 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  among  those 
who  then  assumed  the  lead,  and  the  country  was  grossly  im- 
posed upon.  This  accounts  for  some  inconsistencies  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  constitution,  among  which  is  the 
negativing  power  inconsistently  copied  from  England.  While 
the  exercise  of  the  power  over  the  state  remained  dormant,  it 
remained  unnoticed;  but  the  instant  it  began  to  be  active  it 
began  to  alarm ;  and  the  exercise  of  it  against  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  settle  their  private  pecuniary  differences  by  the 
peaceable  mode  of  arbitration,  without  the  interference  of  law- 
yers, and  the  expense  and  tediousness  of  courts  of  law,  has 
brought  its  existence  to  a  crisis. 

Arbitration  is  of  more  importance  to  society  than  courts  of 
law,  and  ought  to  have  precedence  of  them  in  all  cases  of  pecu- 
niary concerns  between  individuals  or  parties  of  thenu  Who 
are  better  qualified  than  merchants  to  settle  disputes  between 
merchants,  or  who  better  than  fkrmers  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween farmers  ?  And  the  same  for  every  other  description  of 
melft  What  do  lawyers  or  courts  of  law  know  of  these  mat- 
te|sip  They  devote  themselves  to  forms  rather  than  to  princi- 
ples, and  the  merits  of  the  ca«e  become  obscure  ^nd  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  verbal  perplexities.  We  do  not  hear  of  lawyers 
going  to  law  with  each  other,  though  they  could  do  it  cheaper 
than  other  people,  which  shows  they  have  no  opinion  of  it  for 
themselves. 
The  principle  and  rule  of  arbitration  ought  to  be  constitu- 
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donally  established.  The  honest  sense  of  a  country  collected 
in  convention  will  find  out  how  to  do«this  without  the  inter- 
ference of  lawyerst  who  may  be  hired  to  advocate  any  side  of 
any  cause;  for  the  case  is»  the  practice  of  the  bar  is  become  a 
species  of  prostitution  that  ought  to  be  controlled.  It  lives  by 
encouraging  the  iigustice  it  pretends  to  redress. 

Courts  in  which  law  is  practised  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
for  criminal  cases*  the  other  for  civil  <ftai<Ms  or  cailes  between 
individuals  respecting  property  of  any  kind,  or  the  value  there- 
of. I  know  not  what  may  be  the  numerical  proportion  of  these 
two  classes  of  cases  to  each  other;  but  that  the  civil  cases  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  criminal  caset,  I  make  no  doubt  of. 
Whether  they  be  ten*  twenty*  thirty,  or  forty  to  one,  or  more, 
I  le^ve  to  those  who  live  in  the  stAte»  or  in  the  several  coun- 
ties thereof,  to  determine^ 

But  be  the  proportion  what  it  may,  the  expense  to  the  public 
of  supporting  a  judiciary  for  both  will  be,  in  some  relative  de- 
gree, according  to  the  number  of  cases  the  one  bears  to  the 
other ;  yet  it  is  only  one  of  them  that  the  public,  as  a  public, 
have  any  concern  with. 

The  criminal  cases,  being  breaches  of  the  peace,  are  conse* 
quently  under  the  cognizance  of  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  the  expense  of  supporting  the  courts  thereof  belong  to  the 
public,  because  the  preservation  of  the  peace  is  a  public  con- 
cern. 

But  civil  cases,  that  is,  cad^  ot  private  property  between 
individuals,  belong  wholly  to  the  individuals  themselves;  and 
all  that  government  has  consistently  to  do  in  the  matter,  is  to 
establish  the  plrocess  by  which  the  parties  concerned  shall  pro- 
ceed and  bring  the  matter  to  decision  themselves,  by  referring 
it  to  impartial  and  judicious  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  their 
own  choosing.  This  is  by  far  the  most  convenient,  as  to  time 
and  place,  and  the  cheapest  method  to  them ;  for  it  is  bringing 
justice  home  to  their  urtMi  doorSf  without  the  chicanery  of  law 
Rnd  lawyers.  Every  case  ought  to  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits,  without  the  farce  of  what  are  called  precedents,  or 
reports  of  cases;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  often  happens 
that  the  decision  upon  the  case  brought  as  a  precedent  is  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  shunned  instead  of  imitated;  and,  in  the  second 
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placet  because  there  Hre  A6  two  cftses  |>^rfectl7  alike  in  all  their 
circHHifllancea,  and  therefore  the  one  cannot  be<;ome  a  rule  of 
decision  for  th«  other.  It  itf  justice  and  good  judgment  that 
preside  by  right  in  a  coltrt  of  arbitration;  It  is  forms,  quoted 
pretedents,  and  contrivances  for  delay  and  expense  to  the  par- 
ties, that  govern  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law. 

By  establishing  arbitrations  in  the  room  of  courts  of  law  for 
the  adjustment  of  private  cases,  the  public  will  be  eased  of  i 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  present  judiciary  estabiirit^ 
ment;  for  certainly  such  a  host  of  judges,  associate  judges, 
presidents  of  circuitSf  ckrk^  tod  criers  of  courts,  as  are  at  pre^ 
■ent  supported  at  the.  public  expense,  will  not  then  be  neces^ 
sary.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  of  them  than  there  are  crimi- 
nals to  try  in  the  space  of  a  year.  Arbitration  will  lesson  the 
sphere  of  patronage^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was 
one  of  the  private  reasons  for  negativing  the  arbitration  act ; 
but  public  economy,  and  the  convenience  and  ease  of  the  indl^ 
▼idualsi  ought  to  have  outweighed  all  sudi  eonsiderationsi 
The  present  admlnistrlition  of  the  United  States  has  struck  oflT 
a  long  list  of  useless  officers,  and  economised  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  it  is  better  to  make  a  precedent  of  this,  than  to 
imitate  its  forms  and  long  periods  of  election,  which  require 
reform  themselves. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvaifia  make  a  prihcipld 
of  not  going  to  law,  and  others  avoid  it  from  prudential  rea-* 
sons ;  yet  all  those  people  ar6  taxed  to  duppoft  a  judiciary  to 
which  they  never  resort,  which  is  as  inconsistent  and  unjust  a^ 
it  is  in  England  to  make  the  Quakers  pay  tythes  to  support  the 
Episcopal  church»  Arbitration  will  put  an  end  to  this  impo- 
sition 

Another  complaint  against  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  great  quantity  of  patronage  annexed  to  the  office  of  go-< 
vemor. 

Patronage  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  public  ex- 
pense, by  the  temptation  it  leads  to  (useless  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise  man  like  Franklin)  multiply  Offices  within  the  gift  or  ap^ 
pointment  of  that  patronage.  John  Adams,  in  his  administra- 
tion, went  upon  the  plan  of  increasing  offices  and  officers.  He 
•xpMted  by  thus  increasing  his  patronage,  and  making  name* 
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roue  appointments,  that  he  should  attach  a  numerous  train  of 
adherents  to  him  who  would  support  his  measures  and  his 
future  election.  He  copied  this  from  the  corrupt  system  of 
England;  and  he  closed,  his  midnight  labours  by  appointing 
sixteen  new  unnecessary  judges*  at  an  expense  to  the  public,  of 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars  annnally.  John  counted  only  on 
one  side  of  the  case.  He  forgot  that  where  there  was  one 
man  to  be  benefited  by  an  appointment,  that  all  the  rest  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  it ;  and  that  by  attaching  the  one  to  him  by 
patronage,  he  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  manf^  by  disgust ;  and 
such  was  ihe  consequence ;  and  such  will  ev^r  be  the  conse- 
quence in  a  free  country,  where  men  reason  far  themselves  and 
from  themselves,  and  not  from  the  dietates  of  others. 

The  less  quantity  of  patronage  a  man  b  incumbered  with, 
the  safer  he  stands.  He  cannot  please  every  body  by  the  use 
of  it;  and  he  will  have  to  refuse,  and  consequently  to  displease, 
a  greater  number  than  he  can  please.  Mr.  Jefferson  gained 
more  friends  by  dismissing  a  long  train  of  officers,  than  John 
Adams  did  by  appointing  them.  Like  a  wise  man,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son dismantled  himself  of  patronage. 

The  constitution  of  New- York,  though  like  all  the  rest  it 
has  its  defects,  arising  from  want  of  experience  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  at  the  time  it  was  formed,  has 
provided  mudi  better,  in  this  case,  than  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  has  done.  The  aj)pointments  in  New-York  are 
made  by  a  council  of  appointment,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Senate^  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  By  this  means  they  have  among  them 
a  personal  knowledge  of  whoever  they  appoint.  The  governor 
has  one  vote,  but  no  negative.  I  do  not  hear  complaints  of  the 
abuse  of  this  kind  of  patronage. 

^  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  being  an  im- 
provement in  the  representative  system  of  government,  is  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  it  It  is  a  copy  in  miniature 
of  the  government  of  England,  established  at  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  William  of  Normandy.  I  have  shown 
this  in  part  in  the  case  of  the  king's  negative,  and  I  shall 
show  it  more  fully  as  I  go  on.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the 
senate.  ' 
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Hie  eoBplainl  respcetmgr  the  senate  is  the  length  of  its 
dnralioii,  being  four  yean.  The  sage  Frankfin  has  said, 
*«  Where  annual  election  ends,  tyranny  begins  ;**  and  no  man  was 
a  better  judge  of  human  nature  than  Franklin,  nor  h«is  any  man  in 
onr  time  exceeded  him  in  the  principles  of  honour  and  honesty. 

When  a  man  ceases  to  be  accountable  to  those  who  elected 
him,  and  with  whose  public  affairs  he  is  entrusted,  he  ceases 
to  be  their  representative,  and  is  put  in  a  condition  of  being 
their  despot  He  becomes  the  representative  of  nobody  but 
himselll  /  am  tledted^  says  he,  for  four  years ;  you  cannoi 
ium  itU  duf,  nei^ktt  a«i  /  responsible  to  you  in  the  mean  time. 
AU  ^ioi  ifou  have  t6  ifo  unth  me  is  io  pay  me. 

The  conduct  of  U»&  Pennsylvania  senate,  in  1800,  respecting 
the  choice  of  ^llMttoi^  fo^  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
shows  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  such  an  establishment 
The  manner  of  choosing  electors  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  not  hi^  \efJt  to  the  Caprice  of  contention.  It  is  a 
matter  equally  as  important,  and  contems  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  peojde  as  much,  as  the  election  of  members  for  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  some  instances  much  more.  By  the 
conduct  of  Uie  senate  at  that  time,  the  people  were  deprivtsd  of 
their  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  state  lost  its  consequence  in  the 
union.  It  had  but  one  vote.  The  other  fourteen  were  paired 
off  by  compromise.  Seven  and  seven.  If  the  people  had 
chosen  the  electors,  which  they  had  a  right  to  do,  for  the 
electors  were  to  represent  them  and  not  to  represent  the 
senate,  the  state  would  have  had  fifteen  votes  which  would 
have  counted. 

The  senate  is  an  imitation  of  what  is  called  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  and  which  Chesterfield,  who  was  a  member 
of  it,  and  therefore  knew  it,  calls  "  the  hospital  of  incurables,*^ 
The  senate  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  quite  an  hospital  of  incura- 
bles, but  it  took  almost  four  years  to  bring  it  to  a  staie  of  con^ 
valescenoe. 

Before  we  imitate  any  thing,  we  ought  to  examine  whether 
it  be  worth  imitating,  and  had  this  been  done  by  the  convention 
at  that  time,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  model  from  which 
their  mimic  imitation  was  naade,  was  no  better  than  unprofitable 
and  dbgraceful  lumber. 
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iThere  was  no  such  thing  in  England  as  wh&t  is  called  the 
House  of  Lords,  until  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  like  the  king'» 
negative  over  the  laws,  it  is  a  badge  of  disgrace  upon  the  eoun<^ 
try;  for  it  is  the  eifi^ct  and  evidence  of  its  having  been  reduced 
to  unconditional  submlssioii, 

William,  having  made  the  conquest,  dispossessed  the  ownet» 
of  their  lands,  and  divided  those  lands  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
plundering  army  he  brought  with  him,  and  from  hence  arose 
what  is  called  the  House  of  LoRds.  Djiniel  de  Foe,  in  his 
historical  satire,  entitled,  '*  The  True^hom  EnglUhman^**  has 
very  concisely  given  the  oriffin  and  character  of  Ukis  house,  as 
follows : 

The  great  lavading  Norman  let  them  know 
What  conquerors,  in  after  times,  might  do; 
To  every  masketeer  he  brpught  to  town, 
He  gave  the  lands  that  never  were  his  own-— 
«        'He  cantoned  ont  the  country  to  his  men, 
And  every  soldier  was  a  denizen ; 
No  parliament  his  army  conld  disband, 
He  raised  no  money,  for  he  paid  in  land ; 
The  rascals,  thus  enriched,  he  called  them  Ltrrds, 
To  please  their  upstart  pride  with  new  made  words, 
And  domesday  Book  his  tyranny  records ; 
Some  show  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  some  the  spea^r, 
Which  their  great  ancestor,  forsooth,  did  wear; 
But  who  the  hero  was,  no  man  can  tell, 
Whether  a  colonel  or  a  corporal ; 
The  silent  record  blushes  to  reveal 
Their  undescended  dark  original ; 
Great  ancestors  of  yesterday,  they  show 
And  Lords,  whose  fathers  were— M^  I^ord  knows  wkcl 

This  is  the  disgraceful  origin  of  what  is  called  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  and  it  still  retains  some  tokens  of  the  plun- 
dering baseness  of  its  origin.  The  swindler  Dundas  was  lately 
made  a  lord,  and  is  now  called  noble  lord  !  Why  do  they  not 
give  him  his  proper  title,  and  call  him  noble  swindler  !  for  he 
swindled  by  wholesale.  But  it  is  probable  he  will  escape 
punishment ;  for  Blackstone,  in  his  commentary  on  the  laws, 
t'^cites  an  i|.c(  of  parliament,  passed  in  1560,  and  not  since 
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repealed,  that  extends  what  is  called  the  benefit  of  clergji  ihst 
is,  exemption  from  pui^isbn^ent  for  all  clerical  offences,  to  all 
lords  and  peers  of  tl|e  refijin  who  could  not  read,  as  well  as 
those  who  could,  ^nd  also  for  **'  the  crimes  of  houae'breakipg^ 
highway-robbingf  hor^p^teaUng^  and  robbing  of  churcheaJ*^ 
This  is  consistent  with  the  original  establishment  of  the  House 
of  I^ords,  for  it  was  4>rigina)ly  composed  of  robbers.  This  is 
aristocracy.  This  is  o^e  of  the  pillars  of  John  Adams'  **  stu? 
pendous  fabric  of  humai^  inyention."  A  privilege  for  hooser 
breaking,  highway-robbing,  horse-stealing,  and  robbing  of 
churches !  John  Adams  knew  but  little  of  the  origin  and  prac* 
tice  of  the  government  of  England.  As  to  constitution,  it  haa  • 
none. 

The  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1776,  copied  nothing  from 
the  English  government.  It  formed  a  constitution  on  the  basis 
of  honesty.  The  defect,  as  I  have  already  said,,  of  that  con« 
stitution,  was  the  precipitancy  to  which  the  legislatures  might 
be  subject  in  enacting  laws.  All  the  nyembers  of  that  legisla- 
ture, established  by  that  constitution,  sat  in  one  chamber,  and 
debated  in  one  body,  and  thus  subjected  them  to  precipitancy. 
But  this  precipitancy  was  provided  against,  but  not  eflectualiy. 
The  constitution  ordered  that  the  laws,  before  being  finally 
enacted,  should  be  published  for  public  consideration.  But  as 
no  given  tim^  was  fixed  for  that  consideration,  nor  any  means 
for  collecting  its  effects,  nor  were  there  then  any  public  newsr 
papers  in  the  state  but  what  were  printed  in  Philadelphia,  the 
provision  did  not  reach  the  intention  of  it,  and  thus  a  good  and 
wise  intention  sunk  into  mere  form,  which  is  generally  the 
case  when  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end. 

The  ground  work,  however,  of  that  constitution  was  good, 
and  deserves  to  be  resorted  to.  Every  thing  that  Franklin 
was  concerned  in  producing,  merits  attention.  He  was  the 
wise  and  benevolent  friend  of  man.  Riches  and  honours  made 
no  alteration  in  his  principles  or  his  manners. 

The  constitution  of  1776  was  conformable  to  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
the  present  constitution  is  not ;  for  it  makes  artificial  distinct 
tions  among  men  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  the  principles 
of  equjty  know  QotJiing  of;  neither  is  it  consistent  with  sound 
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policy.  We  erery  day  see  the  rich  becoming  poor,  and  ^hose 
who  wer^  poor  before  becoiping  rich.  ■  Riches,  therefore,  hav- 
ing no  stability,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  hf^  made  a  criterion  of 
right  Man  is  man  in  every  condition  of  life,  and  the  varieties 
of  fortune  and  misfortune  are  open  to  all. 

Had  the  nijimber  of  representatives  in  the  legislature,  esta* 
blished  by  .that  constitution,  been  {nereasjed,  j^nd  instead  of 
their  sitting  together  in  one  chamber^  and  debating  and  voting 
all  at  one  time,  to  have  divided  them  by  }oit  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  to  have  sat  in  separate  chambers,  the  advantage  would 
have  been,  that  one  hajf  by  not  being  entangled  in  th^  first  de- 
bate, nor  having  committed  itself  by  voting,  would  be  silently 
possessed  of  the  arguments,  for  and  against,  of  the  former 
part,  and  be  in  a  palm  condition  to  review  the  whole.  And 
instead  of  one  chan^ber,  or  one  house,  or  by  whatever  name 
they  .may  be  called,  negativing  the  vote  of  the  other,  which  is 
now  the  case,  and  w^ich  admits  of  inconsistencies,  even  to  ab- 
surdities, to  have  added  the  votes  of  both  chambers  together, 
and  the  majority  of  the  whole  to  be  the  final  decision.  There 
would  be  reason  in  this,  but  there  is  none  in  ^e  present  mode. 
The  instance  that  occurred  in  the  Penn^sylvania  senate,  in  the 
year  1800,  on  the  bill  for  choosing  electors,  where  a  small  ma- 
jority in  that  house  controlled  and  negatived  a  large  majority 
in  the  other  house,  shows  the  absurdly  of  such  a  division  of 
legislative  power. 

To  know  if  any  .theory  or  position  be  true  or  rational,  in 
practice,  the  method  is,  to  carry  it  to  its  greatest  extent;  if  it 
be  not  true  upon  the  whole,  or  be  abs\ird,  it  is  so  in  all  its  parts, 
however  small.     For  instance, 

If  one  house  consists  of  two  hundred  members  and  the  other 
flfty,  which  is  about  th^  proportion  jthey  ^re  in  some  of  the 
states,  and  if  a  proposed  law  be  carried  on  the  affirmative  in 
the  larger  house  with  only  on?  dissenting  vc^ce,  and  be  nega- 
tived in  tiie  smaller  house  by  a  majority  of  oiie,  the  event  will 
be,  that  twenty-seven  control  and  govern  twp  hundred  and 
it.^enty-three,  wbich  is  too  absurd  even  for  argument,  and  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment, which  know  no  difiference  Jn  the  value  and  importance 
of  its  members  but  what  arises  from  their  virjtues  and  talents, 
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and  not  at  all  from  the  name  of  the  house  or  chamber  where 
they  sit  in.  ' 

As  the  practice  of  a  smaller  number  negativing  a  greater  is 
not  founded  in  reason,  we  must  look  for  its  origin  in  some 
other  cause. 

The  Americans  have  popied  it  froin  England,  and  it  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  ^orman  Conqujsror,  and  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  French  pinctice  of  YQtinjg^  by  orders,  of  which 
they  counted  three;  tfi^  clergy^  (that  is,  Roman  Catholic 
clerg>^)  the  noblesse^  (those  who  had  titles,)  and  the  Hers  etaS, 
or  third  estate,*  which  included  all  who  were  not  of  the  two 
former  orders,  and  which  in  England  are  called  the  commons^ 
or  common  people^  and  the  house  in  which  they  are  represented 
is  from  thence  called  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  case  with  the  Conqueror  was,  that  in  order  to  complete 
and  secure  the  conquest  he  had  made,  and  hold  the  country  in 
subjection,  he  cantoned  it  out  among  the  chiefs  of  his  army, 
to  whom  he  gave  castles,  and  whom  he  dubbed  with  the  title 
of  lords^  as  is  before  shown.  These  being  dependei^t  on  the 
Conqueror,  and  having  a  united  interest  with  him,  bec^ime  the 
defenders  of  his  measures,  and  the  guardians  of  bis  assumed 
prerogatiyQ  against  the  people  ;  and  when  the  house  called  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  began  by  grants  and  charters 
from  th^Conquerpr  a)id  his  sucpessors,  these  lords  plaiming  to 
be  a  distinct  order  from  the  Commons,  though  smaller  in 
number,  held  a  controlling,  or  negativing  vote  over  them,  and 
from  hence  arose  the  |nrational  practice  of  a  smaller  number 
negativing  a  greater, 

But  what  are  these  things  to  us,  or  why  should  we  imitate 
them  ?  We  have  but  one  order  in  America,  and  that  of  the 
highest  degree,  the  order  of  sovereignty,  and  of  this  order 
every  citizen  is  a  member  in  his  own  personal  light.  Why  then 
have  we  descended  to  the  base  imitation  pf  infjerior  things  ? 
By  the  event  of  the  Revolution  we  were  put  in  a  condition  of 
thinking  originally.     ThjB  histpry  pf  past  ages  show  scarcely 

•  The  practice  of  voting  by  orders  in  Prance,  whenever  the  States- 
General  met,  contiojued  until  the  late  Revolotiop.  It  ^as  the  present  Abbe 
Syeyes  who  made  the  motion,  in  what  was  afterwards;  called  the  National 
A^mbly,  for  abolishing  the  vote  by  orders^  and  established  the  rational 
practice  of  deciding  by  a  majority  of  numbers. 
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any  thing  to  us  but  instances  of  tyranny  and  antiquated  absur- 
dities. We  have  copied  some  of  them,  and  experienced  the 
folly  of  them. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  in  Pennsyllrania  is  the  judi- 
ciary,  and  this  appears  to  require  a  thol-ough  reform.  Arbi- 
tration will  of  itself  refoito  d  great  pnrU  but  much  will  remain 
to  require  amendment. 

The  courts  of  law  still  continue  to  go  on,  as  to  practice,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  state  was  a  British  colony.    They 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  independence.     They 
hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  crutches  of  English  arid  antiquated 
precedents.    Their  pleadings  are  made  up  of  cases  and  reports 
from  English  law  books ;  many  of  which  ar^  tyrannical,  and 
all  of  them  are  liow  foreign  to  us.     Otii^  courts  require  to  be 
domesticated,  for  as  they  are  at  present  conduct^d^  they  are  a 
dishonour  to  the  natiorial  aoverdgniy.    Every  case  in  America 
ought  to  be  determined  on  its  own  merits,  according  to  Ameri- 
can laws,  and  all  refel^bnce  to  foreign  adjudications  prohibited. 
The  introductioh  of.  tbem  into  American  courts  serves  only  to 
waste  time,  embarrass  causes,  and  perplex  juries.    This  reform 
alone  will  reduce  dases  to  a  narrow  compass  easily  understood. 
The  terms  used  in  courts  of  law,  in  sheriffs'  sales,  and  on 
several  other  occasions,  in  writs,  and  other  legal  proceedings^ 
require  reform.     Many  of  those  terms  are  Latin,  and  others 
French.     The  Latin  terms  were  brought  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  who  spoke  Latin,  and  Who  continued  id  Britain  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  years,  Irom  the  first  invasion  of  it 
by  Julius  Cssar,  fifty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era.    The 
French  terms  were  brought  by  the  Normans  when  they  con- 
quered England  in  1066,  as  I  have  before  shown,  and  whose 
language  was  French. 

These  terms  being  still  used  in  English  law  courts,  show 
the  origin  of  those  courts,  and  are  eviderice  of  the  country 
having  been  under  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  they  serve  to 
mystify i  by  not  being  generally  understood,  and  therefore  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  what  is  called  lai^,  whose  business  is  to 
perplex ;  and  the  courts  in  England  \f\yi  up  with  the  disgrace 
of  recording  foreign  jurisdictiort  arid  foreign  conquest,  for  the 
sake  of  using  terms  which  the  clients  and  the  public  do  not 
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understand,  and  from  thence  to  create  the  false  belief  that  law 
is  a  learned  science,  and  lawyers  are  learned  men.  The  En- 
glish pleaders,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the  profession, 
always  compliment  each  other,  though  in  contradiction,  with 
the  title  of  my  learned  brother.  Two  farmers  or  two  mer- 
chailts  Will  settle  cases  by  arbitration,  when  lawyers  cannot 
settle  by  law.  Inhere  then  is  the  learning  of  the  law,  or  what 
is  it  good  for  ! 

It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  between  lawyet^s  law^ 
and  legislative  law*  Legislative  Isiw  is  the  law  of  the  land; 
enacted  by  our  own  legislators,  chosen  by  the  people  for  that 
purpose.  Lawyer^s  law  is  k  maiss  of  opinions  and  decisions; 
many  of  them  contradictory  to  each  other,'  which  courts  and 
lawyers  have  instituted  themselve^j  and  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  law  reports  of  cases  takeii  from  English  law  books.  The 
case  of  every  man  dught  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  which  he  knows',  and  not  by  opinions  arid  authorities 
from  other  coudtries,  of  which  he  may  know  nothing.  A  law- 
yer, in  pleading,  will  talk  several  hours  about  law,  but  it  is 
lawyer''s  laWi  and  not  legislative  law^  that  he  means. 
*  Th^  whole  of  the  judiciary  nbeds  reform;  It  is  very  loosely 
appointed  in  most  of  the  states,  and  also  in  the  general  govern- 
ment The  case*  I  suppose,'  has  been,'  that  the  judiciary 
dep'artment  in  a  constitution  has  been  IcA  to  ihe  lawyers,  who 
might  be  in  a  convention,  to  form,  arid  ih^y  have  taken  care  to 
leave  it  loose.  To  say,  that  a  judge  shall  hold  his  office  during 
ffood  behaviour 9  is  saying  nothing;  for  the  term,  good  behaviouri 
lias  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral  definition.  In  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  refers  rather  to  a  style  of  mannersi 
than  to  principles,  and  may  be  applied  to  signify  different  and 
contradictory  things.  A  child  of  good  behdviorir,  si  judge  ot 
good  behaviour,  a  soldier  of  good  behaviour  in  the  field,  and  a 
dancing-mlister  of  good  behaviour  in  his  school,  cannot  be  the 
same  good  behaviour.  What  then  is  the  good  behavious  of  ct 
judge? 

Maiiy  circumstances  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  a  man 
may  render  him  iinfit  to  hold  the  office  of  a  judge,  yet  not 
amount  to  cause  of  impeachment,  which  always  supposes  the 
comtnitslon  of  s6m^  known  crime;    Judgen  ought  to  be  held 
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to  their  duty  by  continual  respondbility,  instead  of  which  the 
constitution  releases  them  from  all  responsibility,  except  by 
impeachment,  from  which,  by  tl^  loose,  undefined  establish- 
ment of  the  judiciary,  there  is  always  a  hole  to  creep  ouL  In 
annual  elections  for  legislators,  every  legislator  is  responsible 
every  year,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  those  en* 
triiisted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  should  not  be  as  respon* 
dible,  at  stated  periods,  as  those  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
end^ting  thbm: 

Releksing  iixe  judges  from  responsibility,  is  in  imitation  of 
an  act  of  the  English  parliament,  for  rendering  the  judges  so  far 
independent  of  what  is  called  the  crown,  as  not  to  be  remova- 
ble by  it.  The  case  is,  that  judges  in  England  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  king's  civil  list,  as  being 
his  representatives  when  sitting  in  court;  and  in  all  prosecu* 
liohs  for  treason  ^nd  cl-iminal  offences,  the  king  is  the  prose- 
cutor. It  was  therefore  reasonable  that  the  judge,  before 
Krhom  a  man  wds  to  be  tried,  shoiild  not  be  dependent,  for  the 
tenure  of  his  offlfee;  6n  the  will  of  the  prosecutor.  But  this  is 
no  reason  thdi  lii  k  ffovernment  founded  on  the  representative 
system;  )i  Jiidge  should  not  be  responsible,  and  also  removable 
W  some  constitutional  mode,  without  the  tedious  and  expen- 
sive  formality  of  impeachment:  We  remove  or  turn  out  pre- 
sidents, governors,  senators,  and  representatives,  without  this 
formality.  Why  then  are  judges,  who  are  generally  lawyers, 
privileged  with  duration  t  It  is,  I  suppose,  because  lawyers 
have  had  the  formation  of  the  judiciary  part  of  the  consti- 
tution: 

The  temi;  '^  contempt  of  court,*'  which  has  caused  some  agi- 
tation in  Pennsylvania,  is  iilso  Copied  from  England ;  and  in 
that  country  it  mieans  contempt  of  the  hinges  authority  or  pre* 
rogative  in  courts  because  the  judges  appear  there  as  his  re- 
presentatives, and  are  staled  ill  their  commissions,  when  they 
bpen  a  cdtirt,  '*  his  majesty  the  king's  justices." 

This  now  undefined  thing;  Called  contempt  of  courts  is  de- 
rived from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  as  is  shown  by 
tiie  French  words  used  iii  Edgland,  with  which  proclamation 
for  silence,  **on  pain  of  imprisonment,"  begins,  '^Oyez,  Oyezv 
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Oyez."*  This  shows  it  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  species  of  despotism ;  for  contempt  of  court  is  now 
any  thing  a  court  imperiousl|F  pleases  to  call  so,  and  then  it 
inflicts  punishment  as  by  prerogative  without  trial,  as  in  Pass- 

.  more's  case,  which  has  a  good  deal  agitated  the  public  mind. 
This  practice  requires  to  be  constitutionally  regulated,  but  not 
by  lawyers. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  con- 
stitutions. The  Pennsylvania  convention,  when  it  meets, 
will  be  possessed  of  advantages  which  those  that  preceded 
it  were  noU  The  ensuing  convention  will  have  two  consti- 
tutions before  them ;  that  of  '76,  and  that  of  '90,  each  of 
which  continued  about  fourteen  years*  I  know  no  material 
objection  against  the  constitution  of  '76,  except,  that  in  prac- 
tice, it  might  be  subject  to  precipitancy;  but  this  can  be 
easily  and  effectually  remedied,  as  the  annexed  essay,  respect- 
ing **  Constitutions,  Governments^  and  Charters,"  will  show. 
But  there  have  been  many  and  great  objections  and  complaints 
against  the  present  constitution  and  the  practice  upon  it,  aris- 
ing from  the  improper  and  unequal  distribution  it  makes  of 
power. 

The  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  senate 
in  the  year  1900,  on  the  bill  passed,  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, for  choosing  electors,  justifies  Franklin's  opinion, 
which  he  gave  by  request  of  the  convention  of  1776,  Of  which 
he  was  president,  respecting  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
two  houses  negativing  each  other.  **  It  appears  to  me,"  said 
he,  '*  like  putting  one  horse  before  a  cart  and  the  other  behind 
it,  and  whipping  them  both.  If  the  horses  are  of  equal 
strength,  the  wheels  of  the  cart,  like  the  wheels  of  government, 
will  stand  still ;  and  if  the  horses  are  strong  enough,  the  cart 
will  be  torn  to  pieces."     It  was  only  the  moderation  and  good 

'  sense  of  the  country,  which  did  not  engage  in  the  dispute 
raised  by  the  senate,  that  prevented  Pennsylvania  from  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  commotion. 

Inequality  of  rights  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, insurrections,  and  civil  wars,  that  ever  happened  in  any 

♦  Hear  ye,  hear  yc,  hear  ye. 
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country,  in  any  age  of  mankind.  It  was  the  cause  of  the 
American  revolution,  when  the  English  parliament  sat  itself  up 
to  bind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever ^  and  to  reduce  her.  to 
unconditional  submission.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  French  re- 
volution ;  and  also  of  the  civil  war^  in  England,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  when  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
the  House  of  Lords  useless. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  representative  government,  is, 
that  the  majority  governs  ;  and  as  it  will  be  always  happen- 
ing that  a  man  may  be  in  the  minority  on  one  question,  and  in 
the  majority  on  another,  he  obeys  by  the  same  principle  that 
he  rules.  But  when  there  are  two  houses  of  unequal  numbers, 
and  the  smaller  number  negativing  the  greater,  it  is  the  mino- 
rity that  governs,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principle,  ^his 
was  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800. 

America  has  the  high  honour  and  happiness  of  being  th^ 
first  nation  that  gave  to  the  world  the  example  of  forming^, 
written  constitutions,  by  conventiqns  elected  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  of  improving  them  by  the  same  procedure^ 
as  time  and  experience  shall  show  necessary.  Government 
in  other  nations^  vainly  calling  themselves  civilized,  has  been 
established  by  bloodshed.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  has  been 
shed  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  establishing 
constitutions  and  governments  by  her  own  peaceful  system. 
The  silent  vote,  or  the  simple  yea  or  nay,  is  more  powerful 
than  the  bayonet,  and  decides  the  strength  of  numbers  without 
a  blow. 

I  have  now,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  you,  in 
good  will,  with  a  collection  of  thoughts  and  historical  refer- 
ences, condensed  into  a  small  compass,  that  they  may  circu- 
late the  more  conveniently.  They  are  applicable  to  the  sub^ 
ject  before  you,  that  of  calling  a  convention,  in  the  progress 
and  completion  of  which  I  wish  you  success  and  happiness, 
and  the  honour  of  showing  a  profitable  example  to  the  states 
around  you,  and  to  thie  world. 

Yours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINR 

Jfew  Rochelle,  New-York^ 
August,  1805. 
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The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are,  at  tbi;  tin^*  earn^§t)jr  oc? 
cupied  on  the  subject  of  calling  a  convpntfon  to  revise  their 
state  constitution*  and  tbiere  can  be  but  little  doul^t  that  a  revi- 
sion is  necessary.  It  is  a  constitution,  they  say,  for  the  emolu- 
men^f  lawyers. 

It  has  happened  that  the  ((constitutions  of  all  the  s^tes  were 
formed  before  any  experience  had  been  had  on  the  representa- 
tive system  of  government ;  and  if,  would  be  a  miracle  in  hu- 
man afiairs,  that  mere  theory  without  experience  should  start 
into  perfection  ^i  once.  The  constitution  of  New-York  waa 
formed  so  early  as  the  year  17T7.  Tl^e  subject  that  occupie}| 
and  engrossed  the  mind  of  the  public  at  that  time,  was  the  r^; 
volutionary  war,  and  the  establifbnient  of  independence^  and 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  declaration  of  independence  ]^f 
Congress,  it  was  necessary  that  the  states  severally  should 
make  a  practical  beginning  by  establishing  state  constitutions^ 
and  trust  to  time  .apd  experienc^c  for  improvement.  The  gene- 
ral defect  in  all  the  constitutions  is,  that  they  are  modelled  too 
much  after  the  system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  of  the  Enj 
glish  government,  which  in  practice  is  the  most  corrupt  system 
in  existence,  for  it  is  corruption  systematized. 

An  idea  also  generally  prevailed  at  that  time,  of  keepfng 
what  were  called  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
powers  distinct  and  separated  from  each  other.  But  this  idea, 
whether  correct  or  not,  is  always  contradicted  in  practice  ;  for 
where  the  consent  of  a  governor,  or  executive,  is  required  to 
an  act  before  it  c^n  become  a  law,  or  where  he  can  by  his  ne- 
'  gative  prevent  an  act  of  the  legislature  becoming  a  law,  he  ia 

•  This  excellent  article  is  from  the  celebrated  pen  of  Mr.  Paine. 

Ckeetkam. 
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effectually  a  part  of  the  legislature,  and  pp^sesses  full  000  half 
ef  the  powers  of  a  whole  legislature. 

la  this  state,  (New- York,)  this  power  is  Tested  in  a  seleet 
body  of  men,  composed  of  the  executive,  by  which  is  to  be  un« 
derstood  the  gorernor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  judges,  and  called 
the  council  ot  revision.  This  is  (certainly  better  than  vesting 
that  power  in  an  indiFidnal,  if  it  is  necessary  to  invent  it  any 
where  ;  but  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  maxim  set  up^  thai 
those  powers  ought  to  be  kept  separate ;  for  here  the  execu« 
live  and  the  judiciary  are  united  into  one  power,  acting  legis* 
latively. 

When  we  see  maxims  that  fail  in  practice,  wc  ought  to  go  to 
the  root,  and  see  if  ihid  maxim  be  true.  Now  it  do0s  npt  sigr 
nify  bow  many  nominal  divisions,  and  subrdivisions,  and  clits* 
si^cations  we  make,  for  the  fact  is,  there  are  but  two  powers 
in  any  government^  the  power  of  willing  or  enacting  fkfi  lawSf 
and  the  power  of  executing  them ;  for  what  i;^  calljed  the 
judiciary  is  a  branch  of  executive  power ;  it  executes  the  laws ; 
and  what  is  called  the  executive  i»  a  superintending  pospr^r  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  executed. 

Errors  in  theory  are,  sooner  or  later,  accompanied  with  er- 
rors in  practice ;  and  this  leads  me  to  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  of  considering  a  constitution  and  a  goyemment  r^lar 
lively  lo  each  other. 

A  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  people  in  their  original  char 
racter  of  sovereignty.  A  government  is  a  creature  of  the  con- 
atitution ;  it  is  produced  and  brought  into  existence  by  it.  A 
constitution  defines  and  limits  the  powers  o^*  the  government  it 
creates.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a  natural  and  also  a  logical 
resist,  that  the  governmental  exercise  of  any  power  not  author^ 
^zed  by  the  constitution,  is  an  assumed  po^er,  and  |}i.^refore 
illegal. 

'There  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution  of  thi9  state,  nor  of 
any  of  the  States,  that  invests  the  government  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  power  of  granting  charters  or  monopolies  of  any 
kind ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  then  against  aU  9ucb  specu- 
lations ;  and  therefore  the  assuming  to  gi»nt  them  is  uncottsti- 
iuUonal,  and  when  obtained  by  bribery  and  corruptioii  is  cri- 

HHnal.     It  is  also  contrary  to  the  intontioj^  an4  pmciplfs  of 
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annual  elections.  Legulatiirea  are  elected  adnnaUj,  not  onlj 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people,  in  their  elective  cfaa* 
racter,  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  approbation  of  those 
who  have  acted  right,  by  re-electing  diem*  and  rejecting  those 
who  hare  acted  wrong ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  wrong  (where  any  wrong  has  been  done)  of  a  former  legis- 
lature. But  the  very  intention,  essence,  and  principle  of  annual 
election  would  be  destroyed,  if  any  one  legislature,  during  the 
year  of  its  authority,  had  the  power  to  place  any  of  its  acts 
beyond  the  reach  of  succeedinglegislatures ;  yet  this  is  alwayti 
attempted  to  be  done  in  those  acts  of  a  legislature  called  char* 
ters.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  dismiss  legislators  for  having  done 
wrong,  if  the  wrong  is  to  continue  on  the  authority  of  tho^e 
who  did  it  ?  Thus  much  for  things  that  are  wrong.  I  now 
come  to  speak  of  things  that  are  right,  and  may  be  necessary. 

Experience  shows  that  matters  will  occasionally  arise,  espe- 
cially in  a  new  country,  that  will  require  the  exercise  of  a 
power  differently  constituted  to  that  of  ordinary  legislation ; 
and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  an  article  in  a  constitution,  de- 
fining how  that  power  shall  be  constituted  and  exercised.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  method,  that  which  I  am  going  to  mention,  is 
the  best ;  because  it  is  still  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  Of 
annual  elections,  makes  no  new  appointments  necessary,  and 
creates  no  additional  expense.     For  example. 

That  all  matters  of  a  different  quality  to  matters  of  ordinary 
legislation,  such,  for  instance,  as  sales  or  grants  of  public  lands, 
acts  of  incorporation,  public  contracts  with  individuals  or  com- 
panies beyond  a  certain  amount,  shall  be  proposed  in  one  le- 
gislature, and  published  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays,  after  the  second  rei^dtng,  and  in  that  state  shall  lie  over 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  succeeding  legislature,  that  is,  there  shall 
always  be,  on  all  such  matt^rs^  one  annual  election  take  place 
between  the  time  of  bringing  in  the  bill  and  ihn  time  of  enact- 
ing it  into  a  permanent  law. 

It  is  the  rapidity  i^Ui  which  a  self  interested  speculation,  or 
a  fraud  on  the  public  property,  can  be  carried  through  within 
the  short  space  of  one  session,  and  before  the  people  can  be 
apprised  of  it,  that  renders  it  necessary  that  a  precaution  of 
this  kind,  unless  a  better  can  be  devised,  should  be  made  an 
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article  of  the  constitution.  Had  such  an  article  been  origi- 
nally in  the  constitution,  the  bribery  and  corruption  employed 
to  seduce  and  manage  the  members  of  the  late  legislature  in 
the  affair  of  the  Merchants*  Bank,  could  not  have  taken  place. 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  bribe  men  to  do  what 
they  had  not  the  power  of  doing.  That  legislature  could  only 
have  proposed,  but  not  have  enacted  the  law ;  and  the  election 
then  ensuing  would,  by  discarding  the  proposers,  have  nega- 
tived the  proposal  without  any  further  trouble. 

This  method  has  the  appearance  of  doubling  the  value  and 
importance  of  annual  elections.  It  is  only  by  means  of  elec- 
tions, that  the  mind  of  the  public  can  be  collected  to  a  point  on 
any  important  subject ;  and  as  it  is  always  the  interest  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  in  a  country,  to  have  a  thing  right 
than  to  have  it  wrong,  the  public  sentiment  is  always  worth 
attending  to.  It  may  sometimes  err,  but  never  intentionally, 
and  never  long.  The  experiment  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
shows  it  is  possible  to  bribe  a  small  body  of  men,  but  it  is  al- 
ways impossible  to  bribe  a  whole  nation  ;  and  therefore  in  all 
legislative  matters  that  by  requiring  permanency  differ  from 
acts  of  ordinary  legislation,  which  are  alterable  or  repealable  at « 
all  times,  it  is  safest  that  they  pass  through  two  legislatures,  and 
a  general  election  intervene  between.  The  elections  will  al- 
ways bring  up  the  mind  of  the  country  on  any  important  pro- 
posed bill ;  and  thus  the  whole  state  will  be  its  own  council  of 
revision.  It  has  already  passed  its  veto  on  the  Merchants' 
Bank  bill,  notwithstanding  the  minor  council  of  revision  ap- 
proved it. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

New  RocheUe^  June  21, 1806. 


REMARK^ 

Oil  THE  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

OF  EUROPE. 


1*HS  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Prussiii 
and  hifl  government,  began  on  the  0th  of  October,  and  ended 
on  tE^  14th  df  that  month ;  but  the  final  event,  that  of  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  Russian  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  men  on  the  14th,  was  not  known  in  England  till  the  26in 
6r  &7th  of  October.  The  first  puUic  notice  of  it  is  in  a  London 
paper  of  the  27th  (see  the  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  Tuesday* 
bee.  0th,  and  Americtm  Citizen,  Dec.  10th.)  The  article  in 
the  London  paper  of  the  27th,  which  announces  this  events 
begins  as  follows : 
*  •*  London,  Oct  2t.— /if  is  with  very  great  concern  that  we 
are  ohliged  to  check  the  pleasing-  expectations  that  were  enter^ 
tained  YESTERDAY  of  the  success  of  the  Prussian  army.^* 

The  manifesto  and  declaration  of  the  English  government 
on  the  failure  of  the  negociation  for  peace  with  France,  and 
which  throws  all  the  blame  of  that  failure  on  the  French  go- 
vernment, was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  (the  ofiScial 
paper  of  the  English  government)  on  the  21st  of  October,  ^y4 
or  six  days  before  that  government  knew  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Prussians.  Qiiery. — Would  the  English  government  liavc 
^iiiBlished  that  manifesto,  had  it  been  kept  back  till  after  th^ 
overthrow  of  the  Prtissians  were  kilo#n  ?  I  think  not;  unless 
it  oe  true  which  fanatics  have  formerly  said,  "  those  whom  Goa 
intends  to  destroy  he  first  renders  mad,^* 

It  is  a  saying  often  verified  by  experience,  that  one  story  ii 
good  until  another  is  told.  In  a  little  time  wb  shall  have  the 
manifesto  of  the  French  government^  cind  then,  by  compatingf 
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the  two  iHth  each  other,  and  with  sudh  iiirdumstances  as  are 
knotoni  which  is  the^  only  true  way  of  interpretihg  manifestoes, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  Whole. 

But  as  far  as  circumstances  are  alrieiidy  known,  Buonaparte 
has  done  exactly  what. I  would  hAvh  ddn^  myself,  with  respect 
I  mean  to  the  present  war,  had  I  been  in  hh  place,  which, 
thank  God,  I  ilm  not  Why  are  coalitions  continually  formed 
and  forming  agdinst  him,  against  the  French  nation,  and  the 
French  government  ?  Or  why  does  the  government  of  England 
bppress  and  impoTcrish  the  people  it  governs,  by  loading  them 
with  the  burdensome  expense  of  paying  those  coalitions  ?  li  is 
they  who  pay  all,  and  I  pity  them  sincerely. 

The  opposers  of  Buonaparte  say,  *'  he  is  d/  Usurper.*^  The 
case  is,  that  all  the  kings  in  Europe  are  tisurpers,  and  as  to 
hereditary  government,  it  is  a  succession  of  usurpers.  The' 
present  hereditary  government  Of  England  is  derived,  from  the 
bsurper,  William  of  Normandy,  who  conquered  England  and 
bsurped  the  gbverninent  If  there  is  any  man  amongst  them 
all  that  is  less  a  usurpel*  than  the  rest,  it  is  Buonaparte ;  for  he 
was  elected  by  the  Fren);h  nation  to  the  rank  and  title  he  now 
holds;  The  others  assumed  it  by  the  sword,  or  succeeded  in 
consequence  of  the  first  usurpation. 

As  to  the  coalitions  against  France,  it  is  impossible  in  th^ 
nature  of  things  they  can  succeed,  while  the  French  govern- 
ment conducts  itself  with  the  energy  and, activity  it  now  does. 
The  English  government  may  amuse  itself  Vith  forming  coa- 
litions as  long  and  as  oAen  as  it  pleases,  but  they  will  all  come 
to  the  same  fatal  end.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  sin- 
gle powfer  bii  the  continent  of  Europe  that  is  able  to  stand 
against  France  until  a  coalition  army,  coming  in  detachments 
from  different  and  distant  parts  of  Europe,  can  be  collected  and 
formed.  And,  in  the  second  place,  those  distant  detachments 
of  an  intended  coalition  army  cannot  be  put  in  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  somewhere  in  Germany  without  its  be- 
ing known  by  the  French  government  The  case,  therefore, 
Vill  always  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  French  government  knows 
that  those  distant  parts  are  in  motion,  the  French  army,  with 
Buonaparte  at  its  head,  will  march  and  attack  the  first  part  of 
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the  coalidon  army  he  can  come  up  with,  and  oTOrthrow  it 
Last  year  thai  part  was  Austria.  This  year  it  is  Prussia.  The 
English  government  may  vote  coalition  armies  in  the  cabineti 
but  Buonaparte  can  always  prevent  them  in  the  field.  This  is 
a  matter  so  very  obvious  to  any  man  who  knows  the  scene  of 
Europe,  and  can  calculate  the  probability  of  events,  that  a 
cabinet  must  be  sunk  in  total  ignorance  and  stupidity  not  to 
see  it ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  lives  of  unoffending  men  are 
sported  away. 

As  to  the  late  negociation  for  peace  between  England  and 
France,  I  view  it  as  a  trick  of  vmr  on  both  sides,  and  the  con- 
test was  which  could  outwit  the  other.  The  British  manifesto 
says,  '*  The  negociation  originaied  in  an  ojfer  made  hy  the 
French  government  of  treating  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  ac» 
iual  possessunu**  Well !  be  it  so ;  it  makes  the  matter  neither 
better  nor  worse ;  for  the  fact  is,  though  the  British  manifesto 
says  nothing  about  it,  that  the  British  cabinet  had  planned,  and 
was  forming  this  coalition  army  of  Prussians,  Russians,  and 
Swedes,  several  months  before  that  offer  was  made,  and  the 
French  government  had  knowledge  of  it,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  such  things  a  dead  secret  The  French  government, 
therefore,  having  at  least,  what  may  be  called  suspicious 
knowledge  of  this  coalition  intrigue,  made  the  offer  to  find  out 
the  whole  of  that  intrigue,  that  it  might  be  prepared  against  it 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  cabinet -closed  with  the 
offer,  and  went  into  the  negociation,  to  give  time  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Swedes  to  march  and  join  the  Prussians,  while  the 
comedy  of  negociation  was  going  on. 

But  the  Corsican  usurper,  as  they  call  him,  has  been  too  quick 
for  them.  He  has  outwitted  the  coalition  intriguers,  and  out- 
generalled  the  coalition  usurpers.  The  fallen  King  of  Prussia 
has  to  deplore  his  fote,  and  the  British  cabinet  to  dread  the 
consequence. 

In  speaking  of  these  circumstances,  it  ought  always  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  British  government  began  this  war.  It  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  called  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  soon  after,  declared  war  again  to  avoid  fulfilling- 
the  conditions  of  that  tm^.    It  wil}  not  be  able  to  conclude 
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another  treaty  80  good  as  the  treaty  it  has  hroken,  and  most 
probably  no  treaty  at  all.  That  government  must  now  abide 
by  its  fate,  for  it  ean  raise  no  more  coalitions.  There  does  not 
remain  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  form  another. 
The  last  that  could  be  raised  has  been  tried,  and  has  pe- 
rished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
NevhYorh  Bee.  14, 1806. 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  NAVY- 


The  boasted  nary  of  England  has  been  the  ruin  of  Eng; 
land.  This  may  appear  s^r^nge  to  a  set  of  stupid  Feds,  who 
have  no  more  foresight  than  a  mole  under  ground,  or  they  would 
not  abuse  France  as  they  do  |  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  littl^  rieftecifpn  oq  thi^  case  wil| 
show  it. 

The  expense  of  that  navy  is  greater  thaQ  the  pation  cai| 
bear ;  and  the  deficiency  is  continually  supplied  by  anticipa? 
tion  of  reveni^e  under  the  name  of  loans,  till  the  national  debt^ 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  ^hese  anticipations,  has  amounted| 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  English  Parliament,  the  28th  of  laat  March,  to  the  enor? 
mous  sum  of  003,924,000/.  sterling ;  and  thiB  interest  of  the 
debt  at  that  time  was  24,000,000/.  sterling. 

What  are  called  loanp,  are  no  other  than  creating  a  new 
quantity  of  stock,  ai^d  sending  it  to  market  to  be  sold,  and  then 
laying  on  new  taxes  to  pay  the  intjeinest  of  that  new  stock. 
The  persons  called  loaners,  or  subscribers  for  the  loan,  cout 
tract  with  the  minister  for  large  wholesale  quantities  of  thuf 
new  stock  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  can  get  |t,  and  all  they  cai| 
make  by  retailing  it  is  their  profit.  This  ruinous  system,  for 
it  is  certain  ruin  in  thfi  end,  began  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Third,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  expense  of  the  En^lis^  navy  this  year,  t^§  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ei^chiequer,  last  Marph,  is  15,281,000/.  ster^ 
ling;  above  sixty^eight  million  dollars.  The  enormous  exr 
pepse  of  this  navy,  taken  on  an  average  of  peace  and  war, 
has  run  the  nation  in  debt  upwards  of  five  millions  sterling 
every  year,  for  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  since  the 
system  of  what  are  called  loans  began.  And  it  is  this  annual 
accumulation  of  more  than  five  millions  sterling  every  year. 
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for  one  hundred  ani}  eighteen  years,  that  has  carried  the  En- 
glish national  del^t  to  this  enormous  sum  of  603,924,000/.  ster- 
ling, which  was  the  amount  of  the  debt,  in  March  last.  '  If  it 
be  asked,  what  has  this  mighty  navy  done  to  balance  this  ex- 
pense T  it  may  be  answered,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
has  done  nothing.  It  has  obtained  some  victories  at  sea, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  but  blows  and  broken  bones, 
and  it  has  plundered  the  unarmed  vessels  of  neutral  nations ; 
and  this  makes  the  short  ^istory  of  its  services. 

That  the  English  government  does  not  depend  ppoQ  the 
navy  to  prevent  Buonaparte  making  a  descent  upon  England; 
is  demonstrated  by  the  expensive  preparatipi^s  ^t  government 
puts  itself  to  by  land  to  repel  it.  And  that  the  navy  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  protection  of  commerce  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  all  the  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  shut  l^y 
land  against  the  commerce  of  England.  Of  ivhat  use^  then,  i^ 
the  navy  that  has  incurred  9uch  an  enormous  debt,  and  whicl^ 
costs  more  than  sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
keep  it  up,  which  is  three  time?  more  than  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver ^hat  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  annually  producjB. 
Such  a  navy  will  always  keep  a  nation  poor.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  every  seventh  person  in  England  js  a  pauper,  which 
is  the  hcU     The  number  of  paupers  now  is  1,200,000; 

Another  evil  to  England  attending  this  ^axry,  b/eside?  the 
debt  it  has  incurred,  is  that  it  dra;ns  the  nation  of  specie. 
More  than  half  the  materials  that  go  into  thjB  construction  of  a 
navy  in  England  are  procured  from  Russia  and  Sweden ;  and 
as  the  exports  of  English  manufactures  to  those  places  are  but 
small,  the  balance  must  be  paid  in  specie.  If  Buonaparte  suc- 
ceed in  all  his  plans,  I  hope  he  will  put  an  end  to  navies  for 
the  good  of  the  world. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Jan.  7,  1807. 
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REMARKS 

ON  GOVERNOR  LEWIS'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  LEGI8* 
LATURE,  AT  ALBANY,  NEW-YORIL 


Iktidiovb  comparisons  show  want  of  judgment  But  when 
such  comparisons  are  made  on  grounds  that  are  not  true,  they 
become  the  more  offensive. 

You  say  in  your  speech  to  the  Legislature,  **  In  this  general 
>  dispensation  of  benefits,  our  state  has  received  an  unrivalled 
portion.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years  she  has  outstripped  her 
confederates  in  those  important  sources  of  national  greatness, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  is  not  behind  the  foremost  of 
them  in  the  improvement  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts.  ^  The  first 
of  these  assertions  is  supported  by  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ports from  New-York  with  those  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
during  the  short  period  of  five  or  six  years,  which  afifords  an 
unerring  criterionj  and  establishes  this  important  fact,  that 
whilst  each  has  experienced  a  rapid  increase,   the  former, 
(New- York,)  which  at  the  commencement  of  the'period  was  far 
behind,  has  previous  to  its  termination  overtaken  and  gone  far 
ahead  of  the  latter.    To  explain — ^in  the  year  1900,  the  ex- 
ports from  Philadelphia  stood  in  the  ratio  to  those  of  New- York 
of  about  seven  to  six.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1605,  those  of 
New- York  were'  to  those  of  Philadelphia  as  twelve  to  seven 
nearly.    Whence,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  proceeds  those  re- 
sults? Which  are  the  most  remarkable,  as  Philadelphia  has 
preserved  her  superiority  in  population,  having  considerably 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  while  New- York 
has  little  more  than  seventy  [thousand.]    The  question  (con- 
tinues the  Governor)  is  one  that  merits  the  examination  of  an 
enlightened  mind ;  and  the  solution  of  it,  if  I  mistake  hot,  [it  is 
very  well  the  Governor  put  this  in]  will  be  found  in  our  spirit- 
ed exertions  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  navigable  streams* 
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These  haye  facilitated  an  interconi^e  between  our  sea^ports 
and  interior  country.  Have  taught  the  forests  [the  forests  then 
are  more  learned  than  the  forests-  of  Pennsylvania]  to  bow  [that 
iSf  to  make  a  handsome  how^  snch  as  the  Quaker  trees  of  Penn* 
sylvania  cannot  make]  beneath  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen. 
Have  converted  the  wilderness  [tins  is  an  age  of  strange  con- 
versions] into  fruitful  fields^  and  made  the  desert  places  rejoice 
and  blossom  like  the  rose,*'  and  sing,  I  suppose,  like  the  night- 
ingale.     Poetical  fiction  is  ridiculous  in  legislative  concerns. 

r  now  come  to  remark  more  seriously  on  the  errors  and  on 
the  invidious  comparisons  contained  in  the  Governor's  speech* 
I  shall  remark  on  another  part  of  his  speech  after  I  have  done 
with  this. 

I  take  the  statements  as  Governor  Lewis  has  stated  them,  that 
is,  that  the  exports  of  Philadelphia  were  greater  than  the  ex- 
ports of  New-York,  in  the  year  1800;  and  that,  at  this  time, 
the  exports  of  New-York  are  greater  than  those,  of  Philadel- 
phia. But  the  cause  which  the  Governor  assigns  for  this  shows 
a  great  want  of  knowledge  and  consequently  of  judgment 

He  ascribes  it,  so  far  as  respects  New-York,  to  improve* 
merits  in  roads  and  navigable  streams — to  making  the  forests 
bow  beneath  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen — to  converting  the 
[unconverted]  wilderness  into  fruitful  fieldst  and  making  the 
desert  places  rejoice ;  and  he  speaks  of  those  improvements 
as  if  Pennsylvania  had  stood  still  in  the  mean  time,  and  made 
none ;  whereas  the  fact  is  not  as  the  Governor  states  it.  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  more  public  roads  and  built  more  perma* 
nent  bridges  than  any  other  state  has  done.  And  as  ta  the 
improvement  of  farms,  there  are  no  farmers  in  the  United  States 
that  excer  the  German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  We  must 
then  seek  some  other  cause  than  that  which  the  Governor  has 
assigned. 

If  Governor  Lewis  had  made  himself  acquainted,  in  some 
degree,  with  mercantile  affairs^  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
before  he  undertook  to  speak  of  exports  or  imports,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  New-York 
are  not  the  produce  of  the  state  of  New-York,  and,  therefore, 
have  a  distinct  origin  from  any  thing  that  can  arise  from  inter- 
nal  improvements  of  any  kind.     For  example,  the  city  of  New- 
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York  exports  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  indigd, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  and  yet  none  of  those  articles 
are  the  produce  of  the  state  of  New- York.  The  case  is,  that 
the  southern  states,  where  those  articles  are  produced,  do  not 
go  much  into  the  carrying  trader  and  as  the  port  of  New- York 
is  commodious  to  the  sea,  those  articles  arrive  coastways  to 
N^w-York,  to  be  exported  from  thence  to  Europe. 

NfeW'^York  &lso  exports  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  of  Con* 
necticut,  which  comes  in  shallops  through  the  sotind.  She 
also  exports  considerable  quantities  .of  the  state  of  Vermont 
and  also  of  East  Jersey ;  and  in  proportion  that  she  exports  the 
produce  of  other  states  she  also  imports  for  them.  Not  a  third 
of  what  she  imports  is  consumed  in  her  own  state.  It  is  the 
commodious  situation  of  the  port  of  New- York,  soon  in^  and 
soon  out  to  sea,  and  not  to  any  thing  in  the  Governor's  cata- 
logrue  of  pastoral  compliments,  that  gives  New- York  a  supe- 
riority in  commerce  over  Philadelphia. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  course  of  commerce 
has  undergone  considerable  changes  within  a  few  years.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  government  to 
keep  the  several  colonies,  as  they  were  then  called,  separate 
and  unconnected  with  each  other  ;  and  as  New- York  was  pos- 
sessed by  thd  British  during  the  war,  the  conveniences  of  New- 
York,  as  &poft  of  tendezvous  was  not  known. 

After  the  war,  the  case  was,  that  the  eastern  states  were  the 
carriers  for  the  southern  states ;  and  the  case  now  is,  that  the 
sea-vessels  of  the  eastern  states  make  New-York  their  port  of 
rendezvous,  where  they  load  with  the  produce  of  the  southern 
states,  brought  to  New-Y<Jrk  by  coasting  vessels,  and  export 
it  to  Eurdpe-^such  as  the  articles  already  mentioned,  tobacco, 
ric6,  cotton,  indigo,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin*     Not  less 
than  between  forty  and  fifty  sea  vessels  that  appear  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  port  of  New-York,  are  New  England  built, 
and  owned  by  persons  in  New-England,  of  which  several  are 
of  New-Bedford,  and  come  to  New-York  for  freight  or  charter. 
Governor  Lewis  should  have  informed  himself  of  all  these 
matters  before  he  undertook  to  commit  himself  in  a  speech  to 
the  legislature  about  exports  or  imports. 
I  fiOfW  come  to  remark  on  anodier  passage  in  the  Go^ 
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vernor's  speech  immediately  following  the  passage  already 
quoted. 

^*  Similar  causes,"  says  the  GoTernor,  '*  have  produced  simi- 
lar effects  in  Great  Britain^  a  country  unequalled  in  agricul- 
ture,  artSy  manufactures^  and  commerce.  It  is  but  little  more 
than  fifty  years  since  her  attention  was  earnestly  turned  to  the 
facilities  of  internal  intercourse.  From  that  period  her  exports 
have  been  pt'ogressing,  and  have  nearly  attained  to  an  increase 
of  four  hundred  per  cent.,  while  that  of  her  population  has 
not  exceeded  ten  [per  cent]  A  wise  government  [the  Gover- 
nor means  by  this  his  own  administration]  will  not  fail  to  im- 
prove such  advantages.** 

If  the  encomiums  the  Governor  here  makes  upon  England 
were  well  founded,  which  they  are  not,  they  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  ill  timed. 

In  the  condition  Etirope  is  now  in,  it  is  best  not  to  make  any 
speechifying  allusion  to  one  part  that  may  offend  some  other 
part ;  but  the  encomiums  he  makes  are  fallacious.  As  to  the 
agriculture  of  England,  the  fact  is,  thai  beside  not  victualling 
its  ovm  navy^  which  is  victualled  by  Ireland^  it  does  not  produce 
grain  enough  for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  cargoes  of  wheat  and  other  grain  which  England 
procures  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  Baltic,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  in  a  starving  condition.  In  point  of  quality,  the 
French  wheat  is  superior  to  the  English. 

As  to  Great  Britain  being  unequalled  in  *'  arts,'*  as  the  Go- 
vernor has  not  said  what  arts  he  means;  the  expression  is  too 
vague  and  general  to  admit  of  remarks.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
arts,  even  down  to  the  black  art.  The  English  government  has 
the  art  of  taxing  the  people  till  thousands  of  them  cannot  buy 
a  Sunday  dinner ;  and  the  church  has  the  art  of  picking  their 
pockets  by  tythes  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  In  what  are 
called  the  fine  arts  the  English  are  inferior  to  the  southern  na- 
tions of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  invention  of  new  artSj  the  French 
are  superior  to  the  English.  The  art  of  sailing  in  the  air  by 
balloons,  by  means  of  which  the  face  of  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try and  the  position  of  an  enemy  can  be  reconnoitred,  and  the 
mrt  of  communicating  information  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
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three  hundred  miles  in  two  or  three  hours,  hy  telegraphs,  ar^ 
French  inventions.  And  certainly  the  Governor  does  not 
mean  the  military  art.  If  he  does,  I  leave  him  to  settle  thAt 
matter  with  Buonaparte. 

As  to  **  manufactures,"  which  makes  another  item  of  the 
Governor's  encomiums,  the  case  is,  that  every  nation  exeels 
in  some,  and  no  nation  excels  in  all.  The  French  excel  the 
English  in  every  article  of  silk  manufacture,  and  in  the  maim- 
iacture  of  superfine  broad  cloth.  The  broad  cloth  in  France, 
called  cloth  of  Lovain,  is  as  much  beyond  an  English  supers 
fine  as  an  English  superfine  is  beyond  a  second  cloth.  The 
French  also  excel  in  every  article  of  glass  manufacture,  plate* 
glass*  window-glass,  and  hollow  glass  ware,  and  those  articles 
are  also  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England.  The  English  ex* 
eel  the  French  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  but  as  the  machinery 
for  it,  which  was  the  invention  of  Richard  Arkwright,  an  En- 
gliah  Barbery  is  now  made  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  monopoly  of  that  manufacture  to  England  will 
cease.    • 

As  to  eommercey  with  which  the  Governor  completes  his ' 
tlitnax  of  encomiums,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  about  it 
A  state  of  war  is  not  favourable  to  commerce  or  to  manufac* 
iures  that  depend  on  exportation.  England  being  an  island, 
can  have  no  foreign  commerce  but  by  sea,  and  she  is  now  shvi 
out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  European  continent.  Whereas, 
France  being  situated  on  the  continent,  has  the  range  of  the 
continent  by  land.  She  can  trade  by  land  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  all  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Denmark,  and,  if  she 
pleases,  to  Constantinople,  without  going  to  sea.  The  expense 
of  this  war  has  shown  that  navies  are  useless  with  respect  to 
commerce.  The  English  navy,  great  and  expensive  as  it  is» 
can  do  nothing  to  benefit  the  commerce  of  England.  TluU 
navy  is  now  a  dead  weight  upon  the  nation. 

If  Governor  Lewis  wanted  to  fill  up  a  paragraph  in  hie  - 
speech  about  the  condition  of  England,  he  might  have  done  it 
much  better  than  he  has  done. 

Instead  of  far-fetched  allusions  and  ill-founded  encomiums, 
ttti wifely  forced  into  notice,  he  might  in  speaking  of  England 
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have  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  nation  ruining 
^   itatlfhy  wars^  navies^  and  national  debtSf  tilV every  seventh 
person  in  that  unfortunate  country  is  a  pauper.^ 

He  might  hare  expatiated  on  the  dreadful  effects  of  cor- 
ruption, and  produced  the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
as  a  warning  of  the  danger.  He  might  have  held  up  the  in- 
solvency of  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  memento  against  the 
fatal  consequences  of  multiplying  banks  or  increasing  the 
quantity  of  bank  paper.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the 
condition  of  England,  that  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning  and 
not  as  an  example. 

AN  OLD  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNION/ 
Kb.  23t  1807. 


*  The  popnlation  of  England  consistt  of  eight  millions  of  souls.  The 
number  of  paupers^  according  to  an  account  giyen  to  Parliament  two 
years  ago,  was  onM  miUion  twohundrtd  thousand ! 


OF  GUNtBOATS. 


A  GUN-BOAT,  carrying  heavy  metal,  is  a  moT/eable  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  mode  or  system  of  defence  the  United 
States  can  go  into  for  coasts  and  harbours  or  ports,  that  will 
be  so  effectual  as  by  gun-boats. 

Ships  of  the  line  are  no  ways  fitted  for  the  defence  of  a 
coast  They  are  too  bolky  to  act  in  narrow  waters,  and  can- 
not act  at  all  in  shoal  waters.  Like  a  whale,  they  must  be  in 
deep  water,  and  at  a  distance  from  land. 

Frigates  require  less  room  to  act  in  than  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  a  frigate  is  a  feeble  machine  compared  with  a  gun-boat 
Were  a  frigate  to  carry  and  discharge  the  same  weight  of  metal 
and  ball  that  a  gun-boat  can  do,  it  would  shake  her  to  pieces. 
The  timbered  strength  of  every  ship  of  war  is  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  metal  she  is  to  carry,  and  the  weight  of  metal 
she  is  to  be  exposed  to.  The  sides  of  a  frigate  are  not  proof 
against  the  weight  of  a  ball  that  a  gun-boat  can  discharge. 
The  difference  between  two  ships  of  war  is  not  so  much  in 
their  number  of  guns  as  in  their  weight  of  metal. 

I  remember  the  late  Commodore  Johnson  saying  in  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  that  "  a  single  gun,  in  a  retired  situation,  would  drive 
a  ship  of  the  line  from  her  moorings.  I  mention  this,  (said  he) 
that  too  much  may  not  be  expected  from  the  navy." 

A  gun-boat  can  carry  a  gun  of  the  same  weight  of  metal  and 
ball  that  a  ship  of  an  hundred  guns  can  carry ;  and  she  carries 
it  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  shot  from  a  gun- 
boat is  a  horizontal  shot  The  gun  is  fixed  in  a  frame  that 
slides  in  a  groove,  and  when  the  man  at  the  helm  brings  the 
head  of  the  boat  to  point  at  the  ship,  the  gun  is  pointed  with 
it  When  a  ship  fights  with  her  starboard  or  larboard  guns, 
she  presents  the  whole  broadside  of  the  ship  to  the  object  she 
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fires  at     A  gun-boat  fights  only  with  her  head^^that  is,  with 
the  gun  at  her  h$ad,  and  when  she  fires  at  an  object,  she  pre- 
sents only  the  breadth  of  the  boat  to  that  object.     Suppose, 
then,  a  boat  to  be  ten  feet  bro^d  and  two  feet  out  of  the  water 
(I  speak  here  of  boats  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, 
and  of  towns  situated  near  the  coast,  and  to  carry  a  gun  of  the 
same  weight  of  metal  and  ball  that  a  ship  of  the  line  carries,) 
such  a  boat  will  present  a  space  to  be  fired  at  equal  to  twenty 
square  feet,  that  is,  ten  feet  horizontal  length  (being  the  breadth 
of  the  boat)  and   two  feet  perpendicular  height,  being  the 
height  of  the  boat  out  of  the  water.     Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  ship  be  an  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high  out 
of  the- water,  she  irill  present  a  space  to  be  fired  at  equal  to 
one  thousand  square  feet,  that  is,  a  hundred  multiplied  by  ten. 
It  is  probable  that  9  ship,  in  firing  at  a  gun-boat,  would  fire  one 
of  her  bow  guns,  because  in  so  doing  she  apparently  shortens 
about  one  half  of  her  length ;  but  she  can  fire  but  one  gun  at 
a  time  in  this  angular  position. 

fiut  the  g^n-boat  has  other  chances  in  her  favour  besides 
what  arise  from  the  difierent  dimensions  of  the  two  objects. 
If  a  shot  from  the  ship,  though  in  11  straight  line  with  the  boat, 
passes  more  than  two  feet  above  the  waijsr  at  the  place  where 
the  boat  is,  it  will  pass  over  the  boat  without  striking  it.  But 
a  shot  from  the  boat  thfit  is  too  high  to  strike  the  ship,  may 
strike  the  E#-st  and  carry  it  way.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
masts  are  carried  away.  The  shot  that  does  it  passes  clear 
above  the  ship,  and  spends  its  whole  force  upon  the  mast 
Again,  if  a  shot  from  the  ship  pa^f  j^n  inch  or  two  wide  of  the 
boat,  it  can  do  her  no  injury.  But  n  shot  from  the  boat  that 
passes  five  or  six  inches  wide  of  the  body  of  tlie  ship  at  the 
stern,  may  unship  or  carry  away  her  rudder.  This,  and  the 
carrying  away  a  mast,  are  the  two  most  fatal  accidents  that  can 
befall  a  ship  5  yet  neither  of  them  can  happen  to  a  gun-boat 

Of  the  number  of  men  killed  or  wounded  in  a  ship,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  not  by  cannon  balls,  but  by  splinters  from  the 
inside  of  the  ship  that  fly  in  all  directions ;  but  the  sid^s  of  a 
gim-boat  not  being  thick  like  the  sides  of  a  ship,  a  ball  would 
pass  through  without  splinters ;  and  as  an  eflfectual  way  to  pre- 
vent splinters,  should  any  happen  or  be  apprehended,  the  sides 

VOL.  I.  W 
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of  the  boat  on  the  inside  should  be  Uned  with  a  strong  netting 
made  of  cord,  which  the  men  can  make  themselves.  The  ca- 
bins of  French  ships  are  frequently  lined  in  this  manner. 

Musketry  can  be  used  by  ship  against  ship  in  close  action, 
but  cannot  be  used  against  a  gun-boat,  because  a  gun-boat 
drawing  but  little  water,  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet,  and  depending  upon  oars,  can  always  keep  out  of  the  reach 
of  musketry.  The  proper  distance  fer  a.  grun-boat  to  fire  at  is 
point  blank  shot*  The  men  should  be  frequently  exercised  at 
firing  point  blank  shot  at  banks  of  earth  on  shore,  or  against 
the  high  perpendicular  shores  of  rivers^  like  the  North  River, 
or  against  the  hulk  of  old  ships  that  are  to  be  broken  up,  the 
man  at  the  helm  to  point  the  boat  and  give  the  order  for  firing* 
A  gun-boat  should  not  carry  a  less  weight  of  ball  than  twenty- 
four  pounds.  A  frigate  would  not  choose  to  expose  her  sides 
to  such  shot. 

The  first  gun-boats  built  in  the  United  States,  were  for  the 
defence  of  the  Delaware,  in  1775  and  1776.  The  Roebuck 
man  of  war  came  up  the  Delaware  within  a  few  miles  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  grun-boats  went  and  attacked  her.  The  ship 
fired  broadsides  without  striking  any  of  the  boats,  and  as  the 
deep  water  the  ship  was  in,  was  but  narrow,  the  re-action  of  the 
broadsides  forced  her  into  shoal  water,  and  she  got  aground. 
The  man  who  commanded  the  gun-boats,  a  suspected  character 
of  the  name  of  White,  gave  orders  to  the  boats  to  cease  firing, 
and  when  the  tide  rose  the  ship  floated  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  sea.  White  afterwards  joined  the  British  at  New- 
York. 

When  General  Howe  sailed  from  New-York,  in  1777,  to  get 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the  Delaware, 
where  the  gun-boats  were,  and  went  to  the  Chesapeake,  where 
there  were  none,  and  marched  by  laQd  from  the  head  of  Elk 
into  Pennsylvania.  No  cause  c^n  }}e  assigned  for  thin  circuit- 
ous route  oi  several  hundred  miles,  but  that  of  not  exposing 
his  ships  and  transports  to  the  gun-boats.  There  were  at  that 
time  a  fortification  on  Mud  Island,  a  few  miles  below  Philadel- 

*  Point  blank  moitket  shot  is  S50  yaids,  point  blank  cannon  shot  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cannon. 
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phia,  and  another  at  Red  Baal;;,  on  the  Jersey  shore  opposite ; 
but  Howe  could  hare  landed  below  those,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  shot ;  but  he  could  land  no  where  on  the  Delaware 
shore^  nor  b^  any  where  with  his  ships  in  the  Delaware,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  moveable  fortifications,  the  gun-boats.  After 
General  Howe  got  possession  of  Philadelphia  by  land,  the  gun- 
boats quitted  their  station  below,  and  came  above  the  city. 

The  Asia  man  of  war,  of  60  guns,  Claptain  Vandeput,  got 
aground  in  New- York  harbour,  three  or  four  miles  below  the 
city,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  General  Lee  commanded  at  New- 
Vork  at  that  time,  and  had  there  been  any  gun-boats,  they 
could  have  taken  her,  because  they  could  have  raked  her  fore 
and  aft,  and  obliged  her  to  strike.  A  man  of  war  aground  is  like 
a  bird  ^hot  in  the  wing,  it  can  make  no  effort  to  save  itself. 
As  to  the  guns  on  the  point  now  called  the  Battery,  they  could 
do  nothing.     The  ship  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

The  grun-boats  built  in  France  for  the  descent  upon  Elngland 
are.  numerous  and  formidable,  being  more  than  two  thousand. 
They  were  began  in  the  year  1796.  Those  which  I  have  seen, 
being  both  convoy  and  transport,  were  about  sixty  feet  long, 
sixteen  broad,  drew  about  two  and  a  half  feet  water,  carried  a 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  pounder  at  the  head,  and  a  field-piece 
in  the  stem,  with  a  flap  by  which  to  run  the  field-pie^e  out  as 
soon  as  the  boat  touches  ground  ashore,  as  they  run  a  wagon 
out  of  a  scow.  Each  boat  carried  a  hundred  meui  and  rowed 
with  twenty-five  oars  on  a  side.  They  have  since  built  a  much 
larger  sort,  called  praams.  These  also  are  flat-bottomed,  draw 
three  or  four  feet  water,  and  are  from  four  to  six  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  carry  several  very  large  cannon,  not  less,  I  sup- 
pose, than  forty-eight  pounders  at  least. 

The  British  men  of  war  have  made  several  attempts  against 
the  French  gun-boats  at  Boulogne,  but  were  always  defeated. 
The  last  attempt  was  by  fire-arrows,  which  might  be  formidable 
against  ships,  because  of  their  saiU  and  rigging,  but  is  ridicu- 
lous against  gun-boats. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  Congress  and  in  the  New- York 
newspapers  about  fortifying  New-York.  Mr.  N.  Williams,  in 
a  speech  in  Congress,  January  33,  said,  **  The  gentleman  on  my 
right  (meaning  Mr.  SmiUc)  meets  the  proposition  for  fortifying 
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•  .   »      • 
Neir-Ttii'k  with  n  mont  formidable  objection.    Expend^  (says 

he*)  what  money  you  will,  it  is  impossible  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions that  shall  prove  sufficient  to  defend  the  harbour  and 
city  of  New-York.\  He  (Mr.  Smilie)  calls  upon  us  for  a  plan; 
and  tells  us,  that  if  it  can  be  defended,  to  product  oilr  plan." 
**  I  do  not  (continues  Mr:  Williams)  pfkitetid  to  be  very  wise 
upon  this  subject  myself,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  ablest 
engineers  hare  examined  the  position,  and  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  an  effectual  mode  of  defence  is  practicable.  But 
if  defence  is  impossible,  I  call  upon  the  gentleman  (meaning 
Mr.  Smilie)  to  show  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of 
that  place  (New*York)  consists,  to  render  it  so.  For  surely  the 
pretence  of  impossibility  would  not  be  made  use  of  here,  unless 
the  city  and  harbour  of  New-York  were  different.from  all  other 
places  in  the  world  that  ir^re  ever  defended.*' 

I  now  come  to  reply  to  the  demand  Mr.  Williams  has  made. 
I  shall  do  this  as  concisely  as  the  limit  to  which  I  confine  my- 
self  will  admit ;  but  what  I  say  will  serve  to  sow^eed^  of  thougki 
in  the  nunds  of  oihets  upon  this  subject,  and  may  prevent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  bfeing  wasted  in  vain. 

y  Fortification  is  founded  oh  geometrical  principles,  and  where 
the  condition  of  a  place  id  such  that  those  principles  cannot  be 
applied,  that  place  candot  be  fortified  to  produce  any  effect 
A  place  that  cannot  be  enclosed  ift  a  polygon,  cannot  be  forti- 
fied on  any  principles  of  fdrtificktioh;  unless  there  be  a  part  so 
strong  by  nature,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a  besieging  army. 
The  fortified  parts  are  then  sections  of  a  polygon.  New- 
York  cannot  be  eniiosed  in  a  polygon,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  fortified  ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  strong  by  nature.  It  is 
approachable  in  every  part  by  land  or  water,  and  besides  this, 
it  can  be  ftombarded  across  the  East  River  from  Long  Island. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  fortifying  a  town  that  all  parts 
of  it  be  equally  strong,  or  an  enemy  will  attack  only  the  weak- 
est part  New- York  cannot  be  made  equally  strong  in  all  ito 
parts,  and  therefore  it  is  money  thrown  away  to  attempt  to  for- 
tify it  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  thili  subject,  may 
consult  any  encyclopedia,  or  any  dictionary  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences,  under  the  head  df  fortification.  They  will  th^re  find 
plans  of  fortified  places  by  Count  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vaubani 
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ScheUer,  &c.     But  the  plans  and  drawings  are  all  on  the  same 
principles.     They  are  all  polygons. 

Some  of  oiit  New-York  papers  have  talked  of  fortifying 
New-York  with  ^^impregnable  fortifications.^^  There  never 
yet  was  an  impregnable  ibrtification,  nor  ever  can  be.  Every 
fortified  place  caii  be  taken  that  can  be  approached.  All  that 
a  fortified  place  can  do,  is  to  delay  the  progress  of  an  enemy 
till  an  army  can  arrive  to  raise  the  siege.  Buonaparte  takes 
every  fortified  place  he  goes  against,  but  he  fortifies  no  places 
himself.  He  trusts  to  the  open  field,  for  when  you  are  master 
of  the  field  (and  the  militia  of  the  States  are  numerous  enough 
to  be  master  of  the  field  agaiftst  an  enemy)  fortifications  are  of 
no  use.  The  population  of  the  United  States  when  the  revo- 
lutionary war  began  was  but  two  millions  and  a  half.  It  is 
now  nearly  six  millions,  and  surely  the  people  are  not  grown 
cowards,  whatever  the  Fed  and  Tory  faction  may  be.  It  was 
cowardice  that  made  them  Tories  at  first.  The  British  im- 
postor and  emissary,  Cullen^  alias  M^Cullen^  alias  Carpenter^ 
said  in  one  of  his  papers,  that  a  single  frigate  could  lay  the  city 
of  New- York  under  contribution.  This  showed  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  man.  Two  twelve-pounders,  or  heavier  me- 
tal if  it  can  conveniently  be  had,  taken  to  the  water  edge, 
would  soon  oblige  the  frigate  to  quit  her  station.  I  saw  this 
done  in  the  revolutionary  war  to  two  frigates,  the  Pearl  frigate 
and  another  with  her.  It  proved  Commodore  Johnson's  opi- 
nion to  be  correct. 

The  lower  a  gun  is  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  more  cer- 
tain the  shot  is.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  gives  a  gun- 
boat an  advantage  against  ships.  If  a  shot  from  a  ship  strikes 
another  ship  between  wind  and  water,  it  is  always  a  chance 
occasioned  by  the  heeling  of  the  ship  that  is  struck.  But  the 
direction  of  a  shot  from  a  gun-boat  is  so  nearly  between  wind 
and  water,  that  it  generally  strikes  there  or  thereabouts.  As 
to  land  batteries  that  are  elevated,  they  have  but  little  chance 
of  striking  a  ship,  as  their  fire  is  always  in  an  oblique  or  slo- 
ping direction;  whereas  from  a  gun-boat  it  is  a  horizontal 
line.  Fort  Washington  was  built  to  prevent  British  ships 
going  up  the  North  River,  and  it  never  struck  one  of  them ; 
but  it  killed  three  men  by  chance-  medley  coming  down  the 
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riyer  in  General  Washington's  barge,  and  this  was  the  only 
vessel  it  ever  struck. 

When  all  the  plans  that  can  be  devised  for  fortifying  the 
Narrows  are  examined,  for  there  is  no  fortifying  the  city,  it 
will  be  found  that  half  a  dozen  gun-boats  carrying  twenty-four 
pounders,  will  do  it  more  effectually  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  method. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

NeW'Yark,  March  11,  1807. 


OF   THE 

COMPARATIVE  POWERS  AND  EXPENSE  OP 

SHIPS  OF  WAR,   GUN-BOATS,   AND 

FORTIFICATIONS. 


The  natural  defence  by  men  is  common  to  all  nations ;  but 
artificial  defence  as  an  auxiliary  to  human  strength  must  be 
adapted  to  the  local  condition  and  circumstances  of  a  country. 
What  may  be  suitable  to  one  country,  or  in  one  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, may  not  be  so  in  another. 

The  United  States  have  a  long  line  of  coast  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  every  part  of  which  requires  defence,  be- 
cause every  part  is  approachable  by  water. 

The  right  principle  for  the  United  States  to  go  upon  as  a 
water  defence  for  the  coast,  is  that  of  combining  the  greatest 
practical  power  with  the  least  possible  bulk,  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  power  may  be  better  distributed  through  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  such  an  extensive  coast. 

The  power  of  a  ship  of  war  is  altogether  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  guns  she  carries,  for  the  ship,  of  itself,  has  lio 
power.  Ships  cannot  struggle  with  each  other  like  animals ; 
and  besides  this,  as  half  her  guns  are  on  one  side  the  ship  and 
half  on  the  other,  and  as  she  can  use  only  the  guns  on  one  side 
at  a  time,  her  real  power  is  only  equal  to  half  her  number  of 
gims.  A  seventy-four  can  use  only  thirty-seven  guns.  She 
must  tack  about  to  bring  the  other  half  into  action,  and  while 
she  is  doing  this  she  is  defenceless  and  exposed. 

As  this  is  the  case  with  ships  of  war,  a  question  naturally 
arises  therefrom,,  which  is,  whether  seventy-four  guns,  or  any 
other  number,  cannot  be  more  effectually  employed,  and  that 
with  much  less  expense,  than  by  putting  them  all  into  one  ship 
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of  such  enormous  bulk  that  it  cannot  approach  a  shore  either 
to  defend  it  or  attack  it ;  and  though  the  ship  can  change  its 
place,  the  whole  number  of  guns  can  be  only  in  one  place  at  a 
time,  and  only  half  that  number  can  be  used  at  a  time^ 

This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case  between  ships  of  war 
and  gun-boats  for  the  defence  of  a  coast  and  of  towns  situated 
near  a  coast  But  the  case  often  is,  that  men  are  led  away  by 
the  GREATNESS  of  an  idea,  and  not  by  the  justness  of  ft. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  are  advocates  for  na- 
vies and  large  ships. 

A  gun-boat  carrying  as  heavy  metal  as  a  ship  of  one  hun« 
dred  guns  can  carry,  is  a  one  gun  ship  of  the  line  ;  and  se- 
venty-four of  them,  which  would  cost  much  less  than  a  74  gun 
ship  would  cost,  would  be  able  to  blow  a  74  gun  ship  out  of 
the  water.  They  have,  in  the  use  of  their  guns^  double  the 
power  of  the  ship,  that  is,  they  have  the  use  of  their  whole 
number  of  74  to  37. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  outlines  of  the  subject,  I 
come  to  particulars. 

That  I  might  have  correct  data  to  go  upon  with  respect  to 
the  expense  of  ships  and  gun^boats,  I  wrote  to  the  head  oi 
one  of  the  departments  at  Washington  for  information  on  that 
subject. 

The  following  is  the  answer  I  received : 

"Calculating  the  cost  of  a  74  or  100  gun  ship,  from  the 
actual  cost  of  the  ship  United  States  of  44  guns,  built  at  Phil- 
adelphia, between  the  years  1795  and  1798,  which  amounted 
to  300,000  dollars,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  74  gun  ship 
would  cost  500,000  dollars,  and  a  100  gun  ship  700,000  dollars. 

"  Gun-boats  calculated  merely  for  the  defence  of  harbours 
and  rivers  will,  on  an  average,  cost  about  4000  dollars  each, 
when  fit  to  receive  the  crew  and  provisions.*' 

On  the  data  here  given,  I  proceed  to  state  comparative  cal- 
culations respecting  ships  and  gun-boats. 

The  ship.  United  States,  cost  300,000  dollars.  Gun-boats 
cost  4000  dollars  each,  consequently  the  300,000  expended  on 
the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  use  of  44  guns,  and 
those  not  heavy  metal,  would  have  built  seventy-five  gun-boats, 
each  carrying  a  cannon  of  the  same  weight  of  metal  that  a 
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ship  of  a  hundred  guns  can  cany.  The  difference  therefore 
is,  that  the  gun^>oat8  giire  the  use  of  31  guns  heavy  .metal 
more  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ship,  and  the  expenses  in 
both  cases  equaL 

A  74  gun  ship  cost  600,000  dollars.  -This  same  money  will 
build  1S5  gun-boats.  The  gain  t^  gun-boats  is  the  use  of  51 
guns  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  expending  the  money  on  a 
ship  of  74  guns. 

The  cost  of  a  100  gun  ship  is  700,000  dollars.    This  money 
,  will  buHd  175  gun-boats.   The  gain,  therefore,  by  the  boats,  if 
the  use  of  75  guns  more  than  by  the  ship. 

Though  I  had  a  generfil  impression,  erer  since  I  had  a 
knowledge  of  gun-boats,  ihat  any  given  sum  of  money  would 
go  farther  in  building  gpin-boats  than  in  building  ships  of  war, 
and  that  gun-boats  were  preferable  to  ships  for  home  defence, 
I  did  not  suppose  the  difference  was  so  great  as  the  calcula- 
tions above  given  prove  then^  to  be,  for  it  is  almost  double  in 
favour  of  gun-|;M>ats.  It  if  as  175  to  100.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  is  .easily  explained. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  that  part  of  the  expense  in  building  a 
ship  from  the  deck  upward,  including  mast,  yards,  sails  and 
rigging,  is  saved  Jby  building  gun-boats,  which  are  moved  by 
oars,  or  a  light  sail  occasionally. 

The  difference  also  in  point  of  repairs  between  ships  of  war 
and  gun-boats  is  not  only  great,  but  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  their  first  cost  The  repairs  of  ships  of  war  is  annu- 
ally from  1-14  to  1-10  of  their  first  cost.  The -annual  expense 
of  the  rejmirs  of  a  ship  that  cost  300,000  dollars  will  be  aboye 
21,000  dollars ;  the  greatest  part  of  this  expense  is  in  her  sails 
and  rigging,  which  gun-boats  are  free  from. 

The  difference  also  in  point  of  duration  is  great.  Gutt* 
boats,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  put  under  shelter  and  preserved 
from  the  weather,  but  ships  cannot ;  or  the  boats  can  be  sunk 
in  the  water  or  the  mud.  This  is  the  way  the  nuts  of  cider 
mills  for  grinding  apple»  are  preserved.  Were  they  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dry  and  hoi  air  aften^.^^ming  wet  from  the  mill, 
they  would  crack  a«d  spKt,  and^  good  for  nothing.  But  tim« 
ber  under  water  will  continue  sound,  for  several  hundred  years, 
provided  there  be  no  worms. 

VOL*  I.  tt 
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Another  advantage  in  favour  of  gun-boats,  is  the  expedition 
with  which  a  great  number  of  them  can  be  built  at  once.  A 
hundred  may  be  built  as  soon  as  one,  if  there  are -hands  enough 
to  set  about  them  separately.  They  do  not  require  the  prepa- 
rations for  building  them  that  ships  require,  nor  deep  water  to 
launch  them  in.  They  can  be  built  on  the  shore  of  shallow 
waters,  or  they  might  be  framed  in  the  woods  or  forests,  and 
the  parts  brought  separately  down  and  put  together  on  the 
shore.  But  ships  take  Op  a  long  time  building.  The  ship 
United  States  took  up  two  whole  years,  *96  and  '07,  and  part  Of 
the  years  '05  and  'OS.  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
use  of  44  guns,  and  those  not  heavy  metal.  This  foolish  affair 
was  not  in  the  days  of  the  present  administration. 

Ships  and  gun-boats  are  for  different  services.  Ships  are 
for  distant  expeditions  ;  gun-boats  ibr  home  defence.  The  one 
for  the  ocean ;  the  other  for  the  shore. 

Gun-boats  being  moved  by  oars  cannot  be  deprived  of  mo- 
tion by  calms,  for  the  calmer  the  weather  the  beiter  for  the 
boat  But  a  hostile  ship  becalmed  in  any  of  our  waters,  can, 
be  taken  by  gun-boats  moved  by  oars,  let  the  rate  of  the  ship 
be  what  it  may.  A  100  gun  man  of  war  becalmed,  is  like  a 
giant  in  a  dead  palsy.     Every  little  fellow  can  kick  him. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  500  gun-boats  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  each  carrying  a  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
six  pounder.  Hostile  ships  would  not  then  venture  to  lay 
within  our  waters,  were  it  only  for  the  certainty  of  being  some- 
times becalmed.  They  would  4hen  Jbecome  prizes,  and  the  in 
suiting  bullies  .on  the  ocean  become  prisoners  in  our  own 
waters. 

Having  thus  stated  tlie  comparative  powers  and  expense  of 
ships  of  war  |ind  gun-boats,  I  come  to  speak  of  fortifications. 

Fojiifications  may  be  comprehended  under  two  general 
heads. 

First,  fortified  towns ;  that  is,  towns  enclosed  within  a  for« 
tified  polygon,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  not  any  in  England. 

Secondly,  simple  forts  and  batteries.  These  are  not  formed 
on  the  regular  principles  of  fortification,  that  is,  they  are  not 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  standing  a  siege  as  a  fortified  polygon 
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iff.    They  are  for  the  purpose  of  ohstructing  or  annoying  the 
progress  of  an  enemy  by  land  or  water. 

Batteries  are  formidable  in  defending  narrow  passes  by  land ; 
such  as  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  or  of  a  road  cut  through  a 
rough  and  craggy  mountain  that  cannot  be  passed  any  where 
else.  But  they  are  not  formidable  in  defending  water-passes, 
because  a  ship  with  a  brisk  wind,  tide,  and  running  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire  o(  the 
battery  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  being  a  swift  moving 
object  all  the  time,  it  would  be  a  opere  chance  that  iiny  shot 
struck  her. 

When  the  objec4  of  a  ship  is  that  of  passing  a  battery  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  or  attacking  some  other  object,  it  is 
not  customary  with  the  ship  t&fire  at  the  battery,  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  course.  Three  or  four  men  are  kept  on  deck  to 
attend  the  helm,  and  the  rest,  having  nothing  to  do,  go  below. 
Duckworth,  in  passing  the  Dardanelles  up  to  Constantinople, 
did  not  fire  at  the  batteries. 

When  batteries  for  the  defence  of  water-passes  can  be  erect- 
ed without  any  great  expense,  and  the  iinen  not  exposed  to  cap- 
ture, it  may  be  very  proper  to  have  them.  They  may  keep  off 
small  piratical  vessels,  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  for 
defence. 

Fortifications  give,  in  general,  a  delusive  ideA  of  protection. 
All  our  principal  losses  in  the  revolutionary  war  were  occa- 
sioned by  trusting  to  fortifications.  Fort  Washington,  with  a 
garrison  of  2500  men,  was  taken  in  less  than  four  hours,  and 
the  men  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  same  fate  had  befallen 
Fort  Lee  on  the  opposite  shore,  if  General  Lee  had  not  moved 
hastily  off  and  gained  Hackensack  bridge.  General  Lincoln 
fortified  Charleston,  Si  C,  and  himself  and  his  army  were 
made  prisoners  of  wan  General  Washington  began  fortifying 
New- York  in  1776;  General  Howe  passed  up  the  East  river, 
landed  his  arn^y  at  Frog*s  Point,  about  twenty  miles  above  tlie 
city,^  and  marched  down  upon  it,  and  had  not  General  Wash- 
ington stole  silently  and  suddenly  ofif  on  the  North  River  side 
of  York  Island,  himself  and  his  army  had  also  been  prisoners. 
Trust  not  to  fortifications,  otherwise  than  as  batteries  that  can 
be  abandoned  at  discretion. 
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'  The  case  however  is,  that  batteries,  as  a  water  defence 
against  the  passage  of  ships,  cannot  do  much.  Were  any  given 
number  of  guns  to  be  put  in  a  battery  for  that  purpose,  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  weight  of  metal  put  In  gun-boats 
for  the  same  purpose  those  in  the  boats  would  be  more  effec- 
tual than  those  in  the  battery*  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
A  battery  is  stationary^  Its  6t€  is  limited  to  about  two  miles, 
and  there  its  power  ceases.  But  eviry  gun-boat  moved  by 
oars  is  a  moveable  fortification  that  can  follow  up  its  fire,  and 
change  its  place  and  its  position  as  circumstances  may  require. 
And  be^des  this,  gun'boats  in  calms  are  the  sovereigns  of 
skips. 

As  this  matter  interests  the  public,  and  most  probably  will 
come  before  Congress  at  its  next  meeting,  if  the  printers  in  any 
of  the  states,  after  publishing  it  in  their  newspapers,  have  a 
mind  to  publish  it  in  a  pamphlet  form,  toj^ether  with  my  former 
piece  on  gun-boats,  they*  have  my  consent  freely.  I  take  nei* 
ther  copy-right  nor  profit  for  any  thing^  I  publish. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

NonhYork,  July  2t,  1607. 


REMARKS 

ON  A  STRING  OF  RESOLUTIONS  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
HALE,  TO  THE  NEW-YORK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AT  ALBANY. 


TnssB  resolutions  hare  the  appearance  of  being  what  is 
sometimes  called  an  electioneering  trick,  similar  to  that  about 
fortifications,  practised  at  New- York  when  the  election  for 
charter  officers  was  to  come  on.  They  are  like  baits  thrown 
out  to  catch  gudgeons.  I  will  examine  each  of  the  resolutions 
separately,  and  show  their  defects. 

•  First,  **  Resolved,  if  the  honourable  Senate  concur  herein, 
^at  in  the  present  state  of  our  national  concerns,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  state,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  important  subject 
of  fortifying  the  port  and  harbour  of  New-York,  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  of  the  United 
States." 

Remarksi'' — Is  Mr.  Hale  acquainted  with  the  subject  he 
speaks  upon  ?  Does  he  know  enough  of  the  principles  of  for- 
tification to  etplain  to  the  house  what  is  practicable^  and  what 
is  impracticable  ?  Did  he  ever  see  a  fortified  town,  fortified,  I 
mean,  on  the  established  principles  of  fortification.?  Does  ho 
know,  scientifically  or  practically,  what  places  can  be  fortified, 
and  what  caiinot  ?  If  he  does  not  know  these  things,  he  has 
waded  out  of  his  depth  in  making  his  resolves.  * 

He  speaks  of  the  **  port  and  harbour  of  New-York.*'  But 
what  ideas  does  he  affix  to  the  terms  *'  port  and  harbour  ?"  If 
by  port,  he  means  the  city  of  New- York,  it  proves  he  knows 
nothing  of  fortification ;  for  the  condition  of  New-York,  as 
well  by  nature  as  by  the  irregularity  of  its  outline,  renders  for- 
tifying it  impossible. 
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Again,  if  by  the  term  harbour,  he  means  the  waters  at  the 
v/harfs  within  the  range  of  the  harbour  master,  the  case  is,  that 
to  begin  a  fortification  there,  the  ships  must  be  sent  up  the  East 
or  North  rirer,  and  the  wharfs  turned  into  parapet  batteries 
with  embrazures,  and  planted  with  cannon.  Conmierce  and 
fortification  cannot  be  in  the  aame  place. 

But  if  by  harbour,  he  means  the  bay  between  the  city  and 
the  narrows,  the  most  effectual  defence  would  be  by  gun -boats, 
each  carrying  a  twenty-pounder.  A  gun-boai  being  a  more* 
able  fortification  has  a  large  sphere  to  act  in,  and  a  battery  on 
land  a  small  one.  A  ship  can  always  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  land  battery,  or  with  a  brisk  wind  and  tide,  can  be  out  of  the 
range  of  its  shot  in  fiAeen  minutes,  and  being  a  moving  object 
all  the  time,  the  chance  is,  that  not  a  shot  would  strike  her. 

Before  men  assume  to  make  motions,  and  resolve  about  for- 
tifications, they  should  endeavour  to  understand  them.     The 
history  of  fortifications  during  the  revolutionary  war,  is  the 
history  of  traps.     All  our  principal  losses  in  that  war  were  oc- 
casioned by  trusting  to  fortifications.     Fort  Washington,  with 
2500  men,  was  taken  in  less  than  four  hours,  and  the  men  made. 
prisoners  of  war.     The  same  would  have  befallen  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  shore,  had  not  General  Greene 
marched  suddenly  ofiT  and  gained  Hackensack  bridge.     In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1776,  General  Washington  had  posses* 
sion  of  New- York,  and  fortified  it ;  General  Howe  passed  op 
the  East  River,  landed  his  troops  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
city,  and  after  taking  possession  of  King's  Bridge,  marched 
down  upon  the  city,  and  had  not  General  Washington  stole  off 
on  the  North  River  side  of  York  Island,  he  and  the  army  with 
him  had  been  prisoners.     General  Lincoln  undertook  to  for- 
tify Charleston,  and  he  -and  the  garrison  were  shut  up  in  it  by 
the  enemy  and  made  prisoners  of  war.     It  is  an  imposition  on 
the  public  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  fortifications  as  places  of  safety. 
The  open  field  is  always  the  best.     One  of  the  principal  cares 
of  a  general  is  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  a  defeat,  but  there 
is  no  retreat  for  men  besieged  in  a  fortified  town.    I  pass  on  to 
his  second  resolve. 

**  Resolved,  That  when  this  State,  in  acceding  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  surrendered  -dts  valuable  and  iu* 
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creasing  impost  revenue  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  union,  it 
was  done  under  a  full  conviction  that  it  would  then  become 
the  indispensable  duty  of  the  United  States  in  return,  to  afford 
the  capital,  harbour,  and  commerce  of  this  state,  full  and  com- 
petent protection." 

This  resolve  is  founded  in  error,  and  every  position  it  con- 
tains is  fallacious. 

The  several  states  agreed  to  consolidate  the  impost  revenue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  There  was  no  surrender  in  the 
case.  Every  state  did  the  same  thing,  because  it  was  its  duty 
to  do  it.  This  consolidation  of  the  impost  revenue  was  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  the  debt,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  in- 
curred by  the  war,  and  also  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  gene- 
ral government ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagance  of 
former  administrations,  which  increased  the  debt  instead  of  di- 
minishing it,  the  debt  would  have  been  sunk  before  this  time. 
The  present  administration  had  a  dead  horse  to  pull  out  of 
the  mire. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  prosperity  of  New- York 
arises  from  the  very  circumstance  of  which  this  resolve  com- 
plains. Had  New-York  not  agreed  to  consolidate  the  impost 
revenue  in  common  with  the  other  states,  she  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  commerce  and  carrying  trade  of  all  the 
other  states,  and  have  sunk  into  solitary  insignificance.  Her 
wharfs  would  not  have  been  crowded  with  ships  as  they 
are  now. 

It  is  by  consolidating  the  impost  revenue  into  a  whole,  and 
thereby  leaving  every  state  to  choose  its  port  of  export  or  im- 
port, cither  in  its  own  or  in  another  state,  that  the  commerce, 
or  rather  the  carrying  trade,  of  New- York,  has  of  late  years 
increased  so  much.  Were  New- York  confined  to  the  exports 
of  her  own  state,  and  to  import  only  for  the  consumption  of 
her  own  state,  she  would  not  have  more  than  a  third  of  the 
commerce  and  of  the  carrying  trade  she  has  n6w.  The  con- 
.Bolidation  of  the  impost  revenue  has  operated  as  a  bounty  to 
New- York,  and  this  short-sighted  legislator  complains  of  it. 
But  though  men,  as  merchants,  tied  down  to  the  study  of  their 
legers  and  cash-books,  are  in  general  but  dull  politicians,  it  is' 
necessary  for  them  to  understand  their  own  afiairs,  and  they 
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ought  to  have  advised  Mr.  Hale  not  to  have  brought  in  the 
string  of  foolish  and  ill-founded  resolves  he  has  done. 


Remarks  on  Mr.  Hale's  string  of  Resolves  concluded. 

In  my  former  number  I  examined  Mr.  Hale's  two  first  re- 
solves,  and  showed  the  fallacy  of  them.  In  this,  I  shall  ex- 
tract  such  parts  of  his  remaining  resolves  as  expose  themselves 
most  to  public  notice. 

His  third  resolve  is  mere  declamation  about  the  old  bug*bear 
of  fortifications. 

His  fourth  resolve  is  an  indecent  invective  against  Congress, 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  his  fifth  resolve,  he  speaks  of  >'  the  public  debt  being  ma* 
terially  reduced,  and  of  the  favourable  prospect  of  its  total  ex« 
-tinction  in  a  few  years,  by  the  happy  and  successful  operation, 
(he  says)  of  the  funding  system."  But  what  funding  system 
does  he  mean  ?  It  certainly  is  not  by  the  operation  of  any  fund- 
ing in  the  administration  of  Washington  or  Adams.  The  pub- 
lic debt  increased  in  both  these  administrations;  and  as  to 
John  Adams,  he  left  the  treasury  overflowing  with  debt,  and  the 
country  overrun  wUh  internal  taxes.  It  is  by  the  economy  and 
wise  management  of  the  present  administration  only^  that  the 
happy  effects  of  which  Mr.  Hale  speaks  has  been  produced,  but 
it  does  not  suit  him  to  say  so.  O,  Malignancy,  thou  art  a  hate- 
ful monster^ 

Mr.  Hale  concludes  this  resolve,  by  proposing,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue,  that  Congress 
should  appropriate  to  each  state  a  sum  equal  to  the  impost  re- 
venue which  each  state  may  produce,  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifications.  This  is  what  in  common  life  is  called 
*'  a  take  in."  There  is  something  insidious  in  it,  which  I  shall 
expose  when  I  come  Xq  remark  on  the  resolve  which  follows, 
to  which  this  is  an  introduction. 

*'  Resolved,  That  under  all  existing  circumstances,  this  State 
is  entitled  to  ask  and  demand  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  tlie  amount  of  the 
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impost  r.evenue  of  the  port  of  New-York^  tp  be  applied  to  the 
purposfi  pf  defending;  the  port  and  harbour  of  the  said  city  (of 
New-York.") 

I  now  go  to  examine  the  ground  of  this  rjeQolye,  and  to  de« 
tcct  the  fallacy  of  it,  by  laying  do.wn  a  certain  rule  whereby  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  inq^ost  revenjie  arising  from  the  quan- 
tity of  population  in  any  of  the  states,  and  to  distinguish  that 
quantity  from  the  gros9  amount  of  import  revenue  collected  in 
any  port  of  entry. 

The  total  amount  of  impost  revenue  arising  from  the  total 
population  of  all  the  states  is  12,0(]{0«QQO  do))ar:s,  of  which  sum 
each  state  contributes  a  part  in  prpppxUon  to  its  quantity  of 
population,  whether  it  imports  into  its  own  state,  or  purchases 
imported  articles  in  other  states  with  the  import  duty  upon  , 
them.     For  example;-:* 

The  state  of  Ne.w-Jjersiey  ^qes  pot  import  any  thuigr  The 
eastern  part  of  th|it  state  purpha^e  imported  articlej?  ^  the 
port  6f  New'York,  a;»d  the  w^st^rv  par^  ^t  tl\e  port  of  {Phila- 
delphia, and  these  two  ports  are  coljectojs  pf  th^  impost  re- 
venue of  New-Jersey,  which  according  tp  its  population  is 
above  400,000  dollars,  as  I  shall  show ;  and  the  merchants  of 
whom  those  purchases  are  made  have  the  use  of  that  money 
without  interest,  till  they  pay  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  > 
States. 

I  now  come  to  lay  down  the  .rule  for  ascer^ining  the  quan 
tity  of  impost  revenue  paid  by  ench  state,  ivhicb  is  : — 

As  the  total  population  of  all  jthe  states  is  tp  the  total  impost 
revenue  of  12,000,000  dollars,  3049  the  population  of  any  state 
to  the  portion  it  pays  of  that  12,000,000  dollars. 

The  total  population  of  all  the  states,  according  to  the  last 
census,  taken  in  1801,  was,  at  that  time,     5,309,758 
The  population  of  New-York,    -    -        586,050 

Of  Pennsylvania, 602,545 

Of  New- Jersey, 211,149 

According  to  the  progressive  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  w^ich  doubles  itself  in  every  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years,  ihe  population  in  1801  will  now  be  increased 
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one  fourth,  and  therefore  the  present  population  of  the  state 

of  New- York  is, 732,560 

Ditto  of  Pennsylvania,      ,    -    -    .    -    753,181 

Ditto  of  New-Jersey,         264,648 

And  the  toUl  populalion  of  all  the  states  b,  6,637,197 

To  find  what  portion  of  12,000,000  b  paid  by  the  state  of 
New- York,  say,  as  6,637,107,  the  total  population,  is  to 
12,000,000,  so  is  732,560,  the  population  of  New-York,  to 
the  portion  it  pays  of  that  sum,  and 

The  quotient  will  be, 1,324,426 

That  of  Pennsylrania, 1,361,743 

That  of  New-Jersey,        478,245 

Pennsylvania  pays  37,317  more  impost  revenue  than  the 
state  of  New- York  pays* 

But  the  case  with  New- York  is,  that  she  exports  and  im- 
ports for  «^  large  part  of  the  southern  states,  and  also  for  a  part 
of  the  eastern  states!,  and  this  increases  her  coUection  of  im- 
post revenue  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  what  she 
pays  herself.  It  is  this  that  enables  her  merchants,  many  of 
which  are  British  or  British  agents,  to  carry  on  trade.  They 
sell  imported  articles  to  other  states  with  the  impost  duty  upon 
them,  and  receive  that  impost  duty  either  in  money  or  in  pro- 
duce, time  enough  to  make  a  second  voyage  with  it  before  they 
pay  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  capitals  of 
those  merchants  are  made  up,  in  a  great  measure^  of  the  impost 
revenue  that  rests  in  their  hands.  It  is  by  the  blunders  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hale,  who  belongs  to  the  Federal  faction  of  blun- 
dering politicians,  that  matters  of  this  kind  are  brought  to 
light.  The  blunders  of  one  man  often  serve  to  suggest  ideas 
to  another  man. 

The  impost  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  New-York  is 
estimated  at  more  than  4,000,000  dollars,  about  3,000,000  dol- 
lars of  which  is  drawn  from  other  states,  and  the  remaining 
1,324,426  is  paid  by  the  population  of  New- York,  which,  as 
before  said,  is  37,317  less  than  is  paid  by  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hale's  proposal  is,  to  demand  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  appropriation  of  a  svm  equal  to  the  impost 
revenue  of  the  port  of  New-York ;  as  if  all  the  impost  revenue 
collected  there  was  paid  1>y  the  state.    I  have  now  placed  be. 
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fore  his  eyes  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  hb  proposal, 
and  I  have  also  done  it  to  prevent  other  people  being  imposed 
upon  by  such  absurdities. 

Mr.  Hale  concludes  his  string  of  resolutions  with  the  fol- 
lowing ! — 

**  Resolved,  As  the  sense  0f  this  Legislature,  that  no  nation, 
however  enlightened,  populous,  or  enterprising  it  may  be,  can 
maintain  a  respectable  standing  as  a  commercial  nation,  with- 
out the  protection  and  support  of  a  respectable  navy." 

In  the  first  places  this  resolve  is  conceived'  in  ignorance  and 
founded  on  a  falsehood.  Hamburgh  has  carried  on  a  greater 
commerce  than  any  town  or  city  in  the  European  continent, 
Amsterdam  excepted,  and  yet  Hamburgh  has  not  a  single  ves- 
sel of  war ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  England,  with  a  navy  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates 
almost  without  number,  is  shut  out  by  land  from  all  the  ports 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Navies  do  not  protect  commerce)  neither'  is  the  protection  of 
commerce  their  object  They  are  for  the  foolish  and  unprofit- 
able purpose  of  fighting  and  sinking  each  other  at  sea  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  every  victory  at  sea  is  a  victory  of  loss.  The 
coiiqueror,  after  sinking  and  destroying  a  part  of  his  enemies* 
fleet,  goes*  home  with  crippled  ships  and  broken  bones.  The 
English  fire  the  Tower  gunS)  and  the  French  sing  Te  Deum, 

But  Mr.  Hale,  in  order  to  have  completed  his  work,  should 
have  added  another  resolve,  and  that  should  have  been  about 
the  expense  of  a  navy;  for,  unless  the  United  States  have  a 
navy  at  least  equal  to  the  navies  of  other  nations,  she  had  bet- 
ter have  none,  for  it  will  be  taken  and  turned  against  her. 
The  navy  of  one  nation  pays  no  respect  to  the  navy  of  another 
nation. 

The  expense  of  the  English  navy  for  ISOQ,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  March  of  that 
year,  was  upwards  of  68,000,000  dollars.  The  portion  of  the 
expense  which  the  state  of  New-York  would  have  to  pay  as  her 
quota  towards  raising  what  Mr.  Hale  calls  a  **  respectable 
navify^^  would  be  S,000)000  dollars  over  and  above  the  impost 
revenue  of  1,324,426,  and  therefore  Mr.  Halu  should  have 
finished  with  a  resolve  to  the  following  purport :— 
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**  Resolyedy  As  the  sense  ef  this  Legislatfire,  tliat  the  far- 
mers snd  landholders  of  the  city  and  state  of  New- York  ought 
most  cheerfully  to  pay,  and  this  legislature  has  no  douht  hxK 
they  iHll  pay,*  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars,  annually,  over 
and  abottb  ihk  impost  revenue,  as  the  quota  of  this  state^  to- 
wards raising  a  *  respectable  haty*  to  fight  either  the  French 
nary,  the  Spilnish  rnvf^  the  English  nary,  or  any  other  nary.*' 

As  trees  cannot  be  roted  into  ships  by  a  resolve  of  the  Le- 
gislature, it  is  first  necessary  to  settle  about  the  expense  of  a 
navy,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  expense  is  to  be  defra(yed, 
before  they  resolve  about  building  a  navyi  Count  the  cost  is  a 
good  maxim.    Mr.  Hale  has  begun  his  work  at  the  wrong  end. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

April  3,  1807. 


THREE  LETTERS  TO  MORGAN  LEWIS, 

ON  HIS  PROSECUTION 

OF  THOMAS  FARMER,  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  DAMAGES. 


LETTER  THE  FIRST. 

The  proud  integrity  of  conscious  rectitude  fears  no  approach, 
and  disdains  tlie  mercenary  idea  of  damages.  It  is  not  the 
sound,  but  the  ulcerated  flesh  that  flinches  from  the  touch. 
A  man  must  feel  his  character  exceedingly  vulnerable,  who 
can  suppose  that  any  thhig  said  about  him,  or  against  him, 
can  endamage  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars :  yet  this  is 
the  sum  Morgan  Lewis  has  laid  his  damages  at,  in  his  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  Farmer,  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  republican 
citizens.  This  is  a  case,  abstracted  from  any  idea  of  damages, 
that  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  Legislature.  It  is  an  attempted  violation  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  by  the  man  whose  oflicial  duty  it  was 
to  protect  them.  ... 

Mr.  Farmer  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional right.  He  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
peaceiably  assembled  to  consider  on  a  matter  that  concerned 
themselves,  the  nomination  of  a  propet  person  to  he  voted  for 
as  governor  at  the  ensuing  electioh.  Had  the  meeting  thought 
Morgan  Lewis  a  proper  person,  they  would  have  said  so. 
and  would  have  had  a  right  to  say  so.  But  the  meeting 
thought  otherwise,  and  they  had  a  right  to  say  otherwise. 
But  what  has  Morgan  Lewis'^  a&  governor,  to  do  with  either 
of  these  cases.  He  is  not  governor  jure  dij^ino,  by  divine 
right,  nor  is  he  covered  with  the  magical  mantle  which  covers 
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a  king  of  England*  that  hr  can  do  no  wrong;  nor  is  the  go 
▼ernorship  of  the  state  his  property^  or  the  property  of  his 
family  connexions. 

If  Morgan  Lewis  could  be  so  unwise  and  vain  as  to  suppose 
he  could  prosecute  for  what  he  calls  damages,  he  should  pro- 
•  secute  every  man  who  composed  that  meeting,  except  the  chair' 
man ;  for,  in  the  ofice  of  chairman, .  Mr.  Farmer  was  a  silent 
man  on  any  matter  discussed  or  decided  there.  He  could  not 
even  give  a  vote  on  any  subject,  unless  it  was  a  .tie  vote,  which 
was  not  the  case.  The  utmost  use  Mr.  f^ewis  could  have 
made  of  Mr.  Farmer,  would  have  been  to  have  subpoenaed  him 
to  prove  that  such  resolves  were  voted  by  the  meeting ;  for 
Mr.  Farmer*s  signature  to  those  resolves,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  was  no  other  than  an  attestation  that  such  resolves 
were  then  passed. 

Morgan  Lewis,  in  this  prosecution,  has  committed  the  same 
kind  of  error  that  a  man  would  commit,  who  should  prose- 
cute a  witness  for  proving  a  fact  done  by  a  third  person, 
instead  of  prosecuting  that  third  person  on  whom  the  fact 
was  proved.  Morgan  Lewis  is,  in  n^y  estimation  of  character, 
a'^poor  lawyer,  and  a  worse  politician.  He  cannot  main« 
tain  this  prosecution ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Farmer  might  main- 
tain a  prosecution  against  him.  False  prosecution  ought  to 
Ibe  punished ;  and  this  is  a  false  prosecution,  because  it  is 
a  wilful  prosecution  of  the  wrong  periion.  If  Morgan  Lewis 
has  sustained  any  damage,  or  any  injury,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has,  it  is  by  the  members  composing  the  meeting,  and 
not  by  the  chairman.  The  resolves  of  a  meeting  are  not  the 
act  of  the  chairman. 

But  in  what  manner  will  Morgan  Lewis  prove  damages! 
^roAges  must  be  proved  by  &cts ;  they  cannot  be  proved 
by.  opinion — opinion  proves  nothing.  Damages  given  by 
opinion,  are  not  damages  in  fact,  and  a  jury  is  tied  down  to 
fact,  and  cannot  take  cognizance  of  opinion.  Morgan  Lewis 
must  prove,  that  between  the  time  those  resolves  were  passed, 
and  the  time  he  commenced  his  prosecution,  he  sustained  da- 
mages to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
must  produce  facts  in  proof  of  it  He  must  also  prove  that 
those  damages 'were  in  conaequenee  of  those  resolves,  and 
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could  he  prove  all  this,  it  would  not  roach  Mr.  Farmer,  be* 
cause,  as  before  said,  the  resolves  of  a  meeting  are  not  the  act 
of  the  chairman. 

This  is  not  a  case  merely  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 
The  whole  public  is  a  jury  in  a  case  like  this,  for  it  concerns 
their  public  rights  as  citlsens,  and  it  is  tot  the  purpose  of  free« 
ing  it  from  the  quibbling  chicanery  of  law,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
clear  intelligible  point  of  view  before  the  people,  that  I  have 
taken  it  up. 

But  as  people  do  not  read  long  pieces  on  the  approach  of 
an  election,  and  as  it  is  probable  I  may  give  a  second  piece 
on  the  subject  of  damages,  I  will  stop  where  I  am  for  the 
present.  ^ 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

April  14,  1S07. 


LETTER    THE   SSCOND. 

In  my  former  letter,  I  showed  that  Morgan  Lewis  could  not 
maintain  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Parmer,  because  the  re- 
solves of  a  public  meeting  are  not  the  act  of  the  chairman. 
His  signature  affixed  thereto  is  'not  even  evidence  of  his  appro- 
bation, though  I  have  no  doubt  myself  but  he  approved  them. 
It  is  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  that  such  resolves 
were  passed.  In  this  letter  I  shall  proceed  further  into  the 
subject 

This  prosecution  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  an  attempt  to  inti- 
midate the  people  in  their  character  as  citisens,  from  exercising 
their  right  of  opinion  on  public  men  and  public  measures. 
Had  it  been  a  prosecution  by  one  individual  against  another 
individual,  in  which  the  people  had  no  interest  or  concern,  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  subject  up.  But  it  is  a  case  that  in- 
volves a  question  of  public  rights,  and  which  shows  that  Mor- 
gan Lewis  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guar* 
dianship  of  those  rights.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  bad  ex- 
ample, because  it  is  giving  f(s  governor  o,f  the  state,  the  perni- 
cious example  of  instituting  frivolous  proseoutions  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  making  money  by  ihemr  A  man  of  conscious  inte- 
grity would  feel  himself  aboTe  it,  ^nd  a  man  pf  spirit  would 
disdain  it 

One  of  the  objections  stated  against  Morgan  Lewis  in  those 
resolves,  is,  thai  he  hadfprft^ed  a  coalition  with  the  Federalists. 
If  Morgan  Le^is  conceived  and  felt  this  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
him,  be  must  necessarily,  as  a  cause  for  ^at  conception,  have 
considered  \bfi  Federalists  an  infamous  set  of  men,  and  it  is 
now  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  them  such,  as  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  is  to  prove  damages.  It  is  tantamount  to 
his  having  said,  in  his  own  manner  of  speaking,  they  accuse  me 
of  being  assQcia^i  with  ^coundreh,  Morgan  Lewis  is  a  weak 
man.  He  has  not  talents  for  the  station  he  holds.  He  entraps 
himself  in  his  own  coptrivances. 

But  if  the  objection  contained  in  the  resolves  was  ill-founded, 
why  did  not  Morgan  Lewis  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
and  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  and  contradict  it.  He  would 
have  gained  credit  by  this,  if  he  was  innocent  enough  to  have 
done  it.  The  objection  against  him  was  publicly  stated,  and  if 
not  true,  ought  to  have  been  publicly  refuted ;  for,  as  Morgan 
Lewis  is  a  public  man,  and  the  case  involves  a  public  question, 
it  is  -the  public  of  all  parties  that  have  a  right  to  know  if  the 
objections  against  Um  are  true  or  not.  This  case  is  not  a 
question  of  law,  but  a  question  of  honour  and  of  public  rights. 

The  man  who  resorts  ^to  artifice  and  cunning,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  firm  and  open  ground  of  principle,  can  easily 
be  found  out.  When  ^hose  resolve;^  first  jappeared,  Morgan 
Lewis  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some  notice  of 
them  ;  but  as  it  did  not  suit  him  at  that  time  ei^ier  to  jfic^know- 
ledge  them  or  contradict  them,  he  had  recourse  to  a  proaecu- 
tion,  as  it  would  afford  a  pretence  for  .doing  neither.  A  prose- 
cution viewed  in  this  light  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  sttu- 
ation  he  was  in,  by  holding  the  matter  in  obscurity  and  indeci- 
sion till  the  election  ahould  be  over.  But  the  artifice  is  too 
gau9sy  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  too  apparently  trickish  not 
to  be  despised. 

As  to  daipagct^  Morgan  Lewis  has  sustained  none.  If  those 
rjesojves  have  had  ,ftny  effect,  it  h^  been  to  his  benefit.  He 
was  .a  Jo;st  man  among  the  Republicans  before  the  resolves  ap- 
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pearedt  and  their  pablie  appeairance  htfs  giren  him  some  stand* 
ing  among  such  of  the  Federalists  who  are  destitute  of  honour 
and  insensible  of  disgrace.  These  men  will  vote  for  him,  and 
also  for  Rufus  King,  the  persecutor  of  the  unfortunate  Irish. 

I  now  come  to  speak  on  Ihe  subject  of  damages  generally ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  certain  juries  have  run  into  great  mis- 
takes on  this  subject.  They  have  iio.t  distinguished  between 
penalty  and  damages.  Penalty  is  punishment  for  crime.  Da- 
mages is  indemnification  for  losses  sustained.  When  a  man  is 
prosecuted  criminally,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  proved  is,  the 
fiict  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  a]j  ^t  the  jury  has  to  do 
in  this  case  is  to  bring  in  |i  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
given.'  The  coutt  then  passes  sentence  conformable  to  the 
law  under  which  the  crime  is  punishable.  If  it  is  by  fine,  or 
imprisonment,  'or  both,  the  law  generally  limits  the  extent  of 
the  fine  or  penalty,  and  also  the  period  of  imprisonment.  It 
does  not  leave  it  to  any  mad*headed,  or  ayariclous  individual, 
or  to  any  jury,  to  say  it  sh^  be  an  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  in  prosecutions  for  what  are  called  damages,  iyfo  ^^ings 
are  necessary  to  be  proved.  First,  the  words  spok.e;i^  pr  pub* 
lished,  or  actions  done.  Secondly,  damages  actually  sustained 
in  consequence  of  those  words  or  actions.  The  words  or  ac- 
tions can  often  be  proved,  and  Morgan  Lewis  may  p^ove  that 
certain  resolves  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citla^ens;  at 
which  Thomas  Farmer  was  chairman.  But  pnless  Morgan 
Lewis  can  prove  that- the  meeting  exercised  illegal  authority  in 
passing  those  resolves,  and  tibat  he  has  sustained  damage  in 
consequence  thereof,  a  jury  can  award  him  no  damages ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  juries  in  cases  of  prosecution  for  what  is 
called  damages,  cannot  inflict  penalties.  Penalties  go  to  the 
state,  and  not  to  the  individual.  If  in  any  of  the  late  prosecu- 
Uons,  juries  have  awarded  damages  where  damages  were  not 
proved,  the  execution  of  the  verdict  ought  to  b^a  suspended, 
and  the  case  referred  to  a  new  trial, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
iiprtZ  21,  1907.  ^ 
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In  this  letter,  I  thdl  colitiiiiit  07  obMnratioM  ed  dunages 
generally,  and  take  Morgan  htwiB  in  my  Way.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  men  who  cannot  suffer  danu^ges.  The  one 
is  the  man  whose  character  is  already'so  infrmons,  that  nothing 
said  of  him  cmn  make  him  appear  worse  than  he  is*  Theother 
is  the  man  whose  charaet^  is  so  inmlnerable,  that  no  reproach 
against  him  can  reach  him.  It  falls  pointless  to  the  ground, 
or  reacts  upon  the  party  Irom  whence  it  came. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Jeflerson  was  elected  president,  >he  ma- 
jority in  his  favour  was  ninety-two  to  eighty-four.  As  this 
majority  was  smaU,  ^  factions  of  the  Feds  redoubled  their 
abuse,  and  multiplied  falsehood  upon  folsehood  to  throw  him 
out  at  the  next  election.  Their  malignity  and  their  lies  were 
permitted  to  pass  uncontradicted,  and  the  event  was,  that  at  the 
next  election,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 

sixty-two  to  fourteen. 

* 

As  this  is  an  instance  that  invulnerable  character  cannot 
suffer  damage,  I  leave  it  to  Coleman*  Cullen,  and  Rufus  King, 
to  identify  the  persons  of  the  contrary  description;  and  they 
may,  if  they  please,  draw  lota  among  themselves,  to  decide 
which  of  them  shall  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of  infamous 
security  from  damage. 

When  Morgan  Lewis,  in  conversation  with  William  Linng 
ston,  said  that  «*De  Witt  Clinton,  Judge  Comstock,  and  Judge 
Johnson,  were  three  of  the  damnedest  rascals  that  ever  dia^ 
graced  the  counsels  of  a  state,*'  the  venom  and  vulgaris  of  the 
expression  were  top  visible  to  do  injury,  and  the  chaiacter  of 
the  man  who  said  it  ioo  ^^uivocal  to  obta^  credit  It  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  contradietinjg.  Calumny  is  a  vice  of  a 
curidus  constitution.  Trying  4o  kill  it  keeps  it  #]ive;  leave  it 
to  itself,  and  it  will  die  a  natural  death. 

CKanccllor  Lansing's  ill  judged  and  ill  written  address  to 
the  public,  comes  precisely  under  the  head  of  calumny.  He 
insinuated,  in  that  address,  a  charge  against  Governor  Clinton, 
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whm  Im  (Qovernor  Cliiitoti)  wm  tlm^st  three  hundred  miles 
dieunt  firon  New- York,  and  when  ealled  upon  by  George 
Clinton^  jun^  lo  exjilain  Umeelft  thmt  the  public  might  know 
what  he  meant,  refused  to  do  it    Mr.  Lansing  holds  the  office 
of  Chancellor  during  go^d  behaviour,  and  this  is  the  reverse 
of  good  behairiour.     The  words  good  hehmnour,  which  are 
the  words  of  the  constitution,  must  have  some  meaning,  or  why- 
arc  they  put  there  ?    They  certainly  apply  to  the  whole  of  a 
man's  moral  and  civil  character,  and  not  merely  to  official  cha- 
racter.   A  man  may  be  punctual  In  his  official  character,  because 
it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  and  yet  be  dishonourable  and  unjusl 
in  every  thing  else. 

Mr.  Lansing  should  have  recollected,  that  Governor  Clin- 
ton's long  experience  in  the  office  of  governor,  enabled  him 
to  give  useful  advice  to  a  young  beginneri  and  his  well 
known  integrity  precludes  every  idea  of  his  giving  an}*^  other. 
If  Governor  Clinton  gave  any  advice  to  Mr.  Lansing  on  the 
subject  he  speaks  oi^  Mr.  Lansing  ought  to  have  felt  himself 
obliged  to  him,  instead  of  which  he  has  turned  treacherous  and 
ungrateful. 

But  though  men  of  conscious  integrity,  cato  and  philoso- 
phical, will  not  descend  to  the  low  expedient  of  prosecuting 
for  the  sake  of  what  are  called  damages,  there  nevertheless 
ought  to  be  a  law  for  punishing  calumny;  and  this  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  because  it  often  happens  that  the  prose- 
cutor for  damages  is  himself  the  calumniator.    Morgan  Lewis' 
prosecution  of  Thomas  Farmer  for  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars damages,  is  holding  Mr.  Farmer  up. to  the  public  as  an  un- 
just man.     Maturin  Livingston  is  playing  the  same  game  to- 
wards Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publican; and  the  Anglo-Irish  impostor,  CuUen,  who  is  secured 
from  damage  by  the  infamy  of  his  character,  is  trying  to  make 
three  thousand  dollars  out  of  Mr.  Frank,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Public  Advertiser.     As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  a 
rogue  has  a  better  chance  than  an  honest  man. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson 
excepted,  that  has  been  more  abused  by  this  mean  and  un- 
principled  ftetion  than  myself;    yet  I   have  never  prose- 
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euted  any  of  them*  I  ha¥e  left  them  to  welter  iti  their  own 
lies;  Bui  had  there  been  a  law  to  punish  calumny  and  lyiof 
by  penalty,  and  iht  money  to  b^  given  to  the  poor,  I  would 
have  done  it.  But  as  to  damages,  as  I  do  qpt  believe  they 
have  character  enough  of  their  own  to  endamage  mine,  I  could 
claim  none. 

TBOUMB  PAINE. 
April  38^  IMt: 


ON  THE  aUESTION,  WILL  THERE 

WART 


Every  one  asks^  Will  there  be  war  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
easy,  which  is,  That  so  long  as  the  English  government  be  per* 
mitted,  at  her  own  discretion,  to  search,  capture,  and  condemn 
our  vessels,  control  our  commerce,  impress  our  seamen,  and 
fire  upon  and  plunder  our  national  ships,  as  she  has  done,  she 
will  Not  Declare  War^  because  she  will  not  give  us  the  ac* 
knowledged  right  of  making  reprisals.  Her  plan  is  a  mono- 
poly of  war,  and  she  thinks  to  succeed  by  the  manoeuvre  of  not 
declaring  war. 

The  case  then  is  altogether  a  question  among  ourselves* 
Shall  we  make  war  on  the  English  government,  as  the  English 
government  has  made  upon  us ;  or  shall  we  submit,  as  we  have 
done,  and  that  with  long  forbearance,  to  the  evil  of  having  war 
made  upon  us  without  reprisals  ?  This  is  a  right  statement  of 
the  case  between  the  United  States  and  England. 

For  several  years  past,  it  has  been  the  scheme  of  that  go* 
Temment  to  terrify  us,  by  acts  of  violence,  into  submission  to 
her  measures,  and  in  the  insane  stupidity  of  attempting  this, 
she  has  incensed  us  into  war.  We  neither  fear  nor  care  about 
England,  otherwise  than  pitying  the  people  who  live  under  such 
a  wretched  system  of  government  As  to  navies,  they  have 
lost  their  terrifying  powers.  They  can  do  nothing  against  us 
at  land,  and  if  they  come  within  our  waters,  they  will  be  (aken 
the  first  calm  that  comes.  They  can  rob  us  on  the  ocean,  as 
robbers  can  do,  and  we  can  find  a  way  to  indemnify  ourselves 
by  reprisals,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  British  government  is  not  entitled,  even  as  an  enemy, 
to  be  treated  as  civilized  enemies  are  treated.  She  is  a  pirate^ 
and  should  be  treated  as  a  pirate.    Nations  do  not  declare  war 
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against  pirates,  but  attack  them  as  a  natural  right  All  eiTili- 
ties  shown  to  the  British  goTemment,  is  like'  pearl  thrown  be- 
fore swine.  She  is  insensible  of  principle  and  destitute  of 
honour.  Her  nionarch  is  mad,  and  her  ministers  hare  caught 
the  contagion. 

The  British  goremment,  and  also  the  nation,  deceive  them- 
selves with  respect  to  die  power  of  navies.  They  suppose  that 
ships  of  war  can  make  conquests  at  land  ;  that  they  can  take  , 
or  destroy  towns  or  cities  near  the  shore,  and  obtain  by  terror 
what  terms  they  please.  They  sent  Admiral  Dutf  worth  to 
Constantinople  upon  this  stupid  idea,  and  the  event  has  shown 
to  the  world  the  imbecility  of  navies  against  cannon  on  shore. 
Constantinople  was  not  fortified  any  more  than  our  American 
towns  are  now ;  but  the  Turks,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  got  five  hundred  cannon  and  a  Irandred  mortars  down 
from  the  arsenals  to  the  shore,  and  the  blustering  heroes  of  the 
navy  seeing  this,  fled  like  a  hound  with  a  rattle  at  his  tail. 
The  gallant  people  of  Norfolk  and  its  neighbourhood  have  sent 
Douglas  off  in  a  similar  manner.  An  Indian  who  studies  na- 
ture is  a  better  judge  of  naval  power  than  an  English  minister. 

In  March,  ITH,  soon  after  taking  the  Hessians  at  Trenton, 
I  was  at  a  treaty  held  with  the  five  northern  nations  of  Indians 
at  £ast  Town,  in  Pennsyivania,  and  was  often  pleased  with  the 
sagacious  remarks  of  those  original  people.  The  chief  of  one 
of  the  tribes,  who  went  by  the  name  of  King  Lastnight^  be 
cause  his  tribe  had  sold  their  lands,  had  seen  some  English  men 
of  war  in  some  of  the  waters  of  Canada,  and  was  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  the  power  of  those  great  canoes  ;  but  he  saw 
that  tiie  English  made  no  progress  against  us  by  land.  This 
was  enough  for  an  Indian  to  form  an  opinion  by.  He  could 
speak  some  English,  and  in  conversation  with  me,  alluding  to 
the  great  canoes,  he  gave  me  his  idea  of  the  power  of  a  king 
of  England  by  the  following  metaphor. 

■'  The  king  of  England,"  said  he,  ^  is  like  a  fish.  When 
he  it  in  the  water  he  can  wag'his  tail — When  he  comes  on  land 
he  lays  down  on  his  side."^— Now,  if  Uie  English  govemmeat 
had  but  half  the  sense  this  Indian  had,  tiiey  Would  not  have 
sent  Duckworth  to  Constantinople,  and  Dou^  to  NoirMk«  to 
Ity  dowtt  on  their  aide. 
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Accounts  from  Htli&z  state,  tliat  Admiral  Berkelej  has  al« 
ledged  in  waiting,  that  *'  his  orders  (to  Douglas)  were  not  issued 
until  every  application  to  restore  the  mutineers  and  deserters 
(as  h^  calls  them)  had  been  made  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
ministers,  consul,  and  officer,  and  had  been  refused  by^the  go« 
vernment.of  the  United  States." 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  shows  that  Berkeley  is  an  idiot  in 
governmental  affairs ;  for  if  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  minister,  who  is  the  immediate  representative  of  his 
government,  Berkeley  could  have  no  interference  in  it.  That 
minister  would  report  to  his  government  the  demand  he  made, 
if  he  made  any,  and  the  answer  he  received,  if  he  received 
any,  and  Berkeley  could  act  only  in  consequ^ice  of  orders  re* 
ceived  aAeAvards.  It  does  not  belong  to  subordinate  officers  of 
any  government  to  conun^ice  hostilities  at  their  own  discretion 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  as  they  rise 
out  of  the  circumstances  that  have  taken  place. 

The  injustice  of  the  British  government,  and  the  insolence  of 
its  naval  officers,  is  no  longer  to  be  borne.  That  injustice,  and 
that  insolence,  grows  out  of  a  presumption  the  British  govern* 
ment  has  set  up,  which  it  calls  **  the  right  of  search.**  There 
is  not,  nor  ever  was,  such  a  right  appertaining  to  a  nd.tion  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  war  with  another  nation.  Wherever 
such  a  right  existed,  it  has  been  by  treaty,  and  where  no  such 
treaty  exists,  no  such  right  can  exis^  and  to  assume  ^e  e:^ercise 
of  it  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which  if  not  abandoned,  mu«t  be  re- 
pelled until  it  be  abandoned.  T^e  United  Slates  .cannot  even 
cede  such  a  right  to  England,  without  ceding  the  same  right  to 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  or  they  will 
take  it,  and  the  United  States  must  take  the  consequence.  It  is 
very  difficult  matter,  and  requires  great  political  wisdom,  for  a 
neutral  nation  to  make  a  treaty  dui^i^g  a  time  of  wa(^  with  one 
belligeretit  nation,  that  shall  not  commit  her  with  the  other. 
The  best  way  then,  jjnce  matters  are  come  to  the  extremity 
they  are,  is  to  resist  this  pretended  right  of  search  in  the  first 
instance.  The  United  States  are  able  to  io  it,  and  she  is  the 
only  neutral  nation  that  is  able. 

We  are  not  the  diminutive  people  now  that  we  were  when 
the  revolution  began.    Our  populpitjon  was  ttfaen  two  millions 
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and  asi  hal(  il  is  now  between  'six  and  seven  millions^  and  in 
less  than  ten  years  will  exceed  the  population  of  England. 
The  United  Stales  have  increased  more  in  power,  ability,  and 
wealth)  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  than  she 
did  for  almost  two  hundred  years  before,  while  the  states  were 
British  colonies. 

She  owes  this  to  two  ihingSf  independeTiee,  and  the  repre^ 
sentaiive  system  of  government.  'I4  was  always  the  ill-judged 
and  impracticable  system  of  the  BriUsh  government,  to  keep 
the  colonies  in  a  state  of  continual  nonage.  They  never  were 
to  be  of  full  age,  that  she  might  always  control  them. 

While  the  United  States  have  been  going  forward  in  this 
unparalleled  manner,  England  has  been  going  backward. 
Her  government  is  a  bankrupt,  and  her  people  miserable. 
More  than  a  million  of  them  are  paupers.  Her  king  is  mad, 
and  her  parliament  is  corrupt  We  have  yet  to  see  what  the 
present  new  elected  parliament  will  be.  There  is  one  man 
in  it,  whom  I  proudly  call  a  friend,  from  whom  there  will 
be  great  expectations;  but  what  can  one  honest  independent 
member  do,  surrounded  by  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption as  have  for  many  years  past  governed  that  unfortunate 
nation. 

The  great  dependance  of  England  has  been  on  her  navy, 
and  it  is  her  navy  that  has  been  her  ruin.  The  falsely  ima- 
gined power  of  that  navy,  (for  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
amphibious  to  perform  what  was  expected  from  it,)  has  prompt- 
ed the  ignorance  of  her  government  into  insolence  towards 
all  foreign  powers,  till  England  has  not  a  friend  left  among  na- 
tions. Russia  and  Sweden  will  quarter  themselves  upon  her 
purse  till  it  becomes  empty,  and  then  very  probably  will  turn 
against  lier. 

Depending  on  her  navy,  she  blockaded  whole  countries  by 
proclamation,  and  now,  Buonaparte,  by  way  of  justifiable 
retaliation,  has  blockaded  her  by  land  from  the  commerce  of 
the  western  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Her  insolent 
and  imbecile  expedition  to  (Constantinople,  has  excluded  her 
from  the  commerce  of  Turkish  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia* 
and  thrown  it*  intir  the  hands  of  France — and  her  outrageous 
conduct  to  us  will  exclude  her  from  the  commerce  of  the 
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United  States.  By  the  insolence  of  the  crew  ofTier  nary,  the 
18  in  danger  of  losing  her  trade  to  China;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Buonaparte  is  paving  his  way  to  India  by  Turkey  and 
Persia.  The  madness  of  the  British  gOTernment  has  thrown 
Turkey  into  the  arms  of  France.  Persia  lies  between  Tur- 
key and  India,  a^id  Buonaparte  is  forming  friendly  connexions 
with  the  Persian  government.  There  is  already  an  enchange 
of  ambassadors.  Buonaparte  is  sending  military  officers  into 
Persia,  and  wiH^  with  the  consent  of  its  government,  raise  an 
army  there,  and  attack  the  English  monopoly  in  India.  If 
France  holds  her  connexions  with  Turkey  and  Persia,  Eng- 
land cannot  hold  India. 

It  is  in  this  wretched  chaos  of  affairs,  that  the  mad  govern- 
ment of  England  has  brought  on  herself  a  new  enemy,  by  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  the  United  States.  She  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  America,  or  she  would  know  that 
we  can  dispossess  her  of  all  her  possessions  on  the  continent 
whenever  we  please,  and  she  cannot,  with  safety,  keep  a  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies  during  the  |iurricane  months.  Biionaparte 
will  find  employment  for  every  soldier  she  can  raise,  and  those 
she  may  send  to  this  continent  of  Europe  will  become  prison- 
ers. There  never  was  an  instance  of  a  government  conducting 
itself  with  the  madness  and  ignorance  the  British  government 
has  done !  This  is  John  Adams'  stupendous'  fabric  of  human 
wisdom ! 

That  the  British  government  will  disown  giving  hostile 
instructions  to  Berkeley  I  have  no  doubt.  It  is  the  trick  of 
old  governments  to  do  so,  when  they  find  themselves  wrong, 
and  pay  some  scape-goat  to  bear  the  blame.  But  this  will 
not  be  sufficient  The  pretended  right  of  search  and  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  must  be  abandoned.  Three  thou- 
sand of  them  have  been  impressed  by  British  ships  to  fight 
against  France.  The  French  government  has  shown  a  great 
deal  of  patience  in  not  complaining  of  it,  for  it  is  a  great  injury 
to  her,  and  must  be  redressed^  or  worse  consequences  will 
follow: 

I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  this  jessay,  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  and  requires  great  political  wisdom,  for  a  neutral 
nation  during  a  war,  to  form  a  treaty  with  one  belligerent  na- 
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tion  that  shall  not  commit  her  whh  the  oth^r.    I  will  now  gi^e 
an  instance  of  it. 

In  1794,  Washington  sent  l/Lr:  Monroe  as  Minister  to 
France,  and  John  Jay  to  England,  and  gave  them  contra- 
dictory instructions.  By  the  treaty  that  then  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  **  Free  ships  made  free 
goods.**  So  that  English  property  on  board  American  ships 
was  protected  from  seizure  by  France.  John  Jay  made  a 
treaty  with  England,  which  Washington  and  the  stupid  se- 
nate of  that  day  ratified,  by  which  free  ships  pid  not  make 
free  property,  and  that  French  property  on  board  American 
ships  could  be  seized  by  England.  This  of  consequence  raca- 
ted  the  free  article  in  the  treaty  with  France,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  it,  and  the  United  States  lost  the  carrying  trade  of 
both  nations.  There  is  a  Jesuitism  in  Jay's  treaty,  which 
says,  that  the  question  whether  free  ships  make  free  goods 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  two  years  after  the  war.  It 
is  now  more  than  two  years  since  that  war,  and,  therefore,  it 
forms  an  item  with  the  matters  to  be  now  settled  with  the 
English  government. 

The  British  government  have  beeji  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
insolence,  that  she  has  not  the  sense  of  seeing  when  the  power 
of  bein^  insolent. ceases.  She  ought  to  see  that  the  power  of 
France  by  land  is  far  superior  to  her  power  at  sea.  France, 
by  land,  can  blockade  the  commerce  of  England  out  of  Eu- 
rope iind  India,  and  the  English  navy  can  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent ii.  df  what  use  is  it"^  "  rule  the  waves,**  if  you  cannot 
put  your  foot  on  shore?  If  it  was  a  contest  for  fisheries,  the 
most  powerful^  navy  would  decide ;  but  as  it  is  a  contest  for 
commerce,^  it  is  land  force  that  decides,  and  navies  are  out  of 
the  question. 

If  the  British  government  were  wise,  she  would  cease  the 
pretended  right  of  search  of  her  own  accord,  for  it  brings  her 
into  endless  trouble.  It  makes  all  nations  her  enemy.  Every 
nation  detests  the  piratical  insolence  of  England,  and  none 
more  so  thari  the  United  States.  The  spirit  that  is  now  raised, 
cannot  be  appeased  until  reparation  is  made  for  the  past,  and 
security  be  given  for  the  future. 

NeiD'Yorh  Aug.  14,  1807.  COMMON  SENSE. 
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UteORok  the  Third;  who  was  the  grandson  of  George  the 
l^econd,  who  was  the  son  of  George  the  First;  who  was  the 
soii  br  th^  Princesd  Sophia,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Anne, 
who  was  tnb  sister  ot*  William  and  Mary;  i^ho  were  the 
daughter  and  son-in-law  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  the 
son  of  Charles  the  First,  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  decapitated  as  such,  who  ^ai^  the  fion  of  James  the 
First,  who  was  the  son  of  Mary,  who  was  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
was  the  cold-blooded  murderer  of  his  wives,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Protestant  religion,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  SfeVentti,  who  slew'^Richard  the  Third,  who  smothered 
his  nephew  Edward  the  Fiflh,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Fourtli,  who  with  bloody  Richard  slew  Henry  the  Sixth, 
who  succeeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the  Second, 
who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Thitd,  who  i^as  the  son  of 
Richard  the  Second^  who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  First, 
who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  was  the  son  of 
John,  who  was  the  brother  of  Richard  the  First;  who  was  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Second;  who  was  the  son  of  Matilda,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  th^  First,  who  was  the  brother  of 
William  Rufus,  who  was  the  don  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  ilras  the  son  of  a  whore. 

*  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Paine^i 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON  BRIDGES. 


As  bridges,  and  the  nwlhod  of  oonstiiictuog  thenii  are  bacomip 
ing  objects  of  great  importance  throughout  the  United  States^  and 
as  there  are  at  this  time  proposals  for  a  bridge  over  the  Delaware* 
and  also  a  bridge  begimiiog  to  be  erected  OTor  the  Schuylkill  al 
Philadelphia,  I  present  the  pobjio  wi4>  some  eceouni  of  ^  coijr 
struction  of  iron  bridges* 

The  foDowing  memw  on  thai  subject,  written  last  winter  at  the 
federal  ciijr*  was  intended  io  be  presented  to  congress.  But  as 
the  session  would  necessarily  be  shortf  and  as  several  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  replaced  bj  new  elections  at  the  ensuing  aessioo,  it 
was  judged  better  to  let  it  lie  over.  In  tl^  mean  time,  pn  account 
of  the  bridges  now  in  contemplation,  or  began,  I  give  the  memoir 
ike  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public,  and  the  (teieonf 
eoncenied  in  those  works# 

TH0M4S  PAINE. 

TO   THE   COirORESS  OF  THE   UHITED   STATSS. 

I  HAVE  deposited  in  the  office  of  Ihe  secretary  of  state,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  patent  office,  two  models  of  iron  bridges  ; 
die  one  in  paste-board,  the  other  cast  in  metal*  As  they  will  show, 
by  inspection,  the  manner  of  constructing  iron  bridges,  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  c<^igress  with  a  description  of  them. 

My  intention  in  presenting  this  memoir  to  congressi  is  to  put 
the  country  in  possession  of  the  means  and  of  the  right  of  making 
uae  of  the  construction  freely ;  as  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any 
patent  right  for  it 

As  America  abounds  in  rivers  that  intem^>t  (be  land  communi- 
cation, and  as  by  violence  of  floods,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  spring,  the  bridges  depending  for  support  from  the  bot- 
tom q£  the  river,  are  frequendy  x»uried  away,  I  turned  nqr 
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die  manner  of  forming  and  putting 
many  varieties,  but  the  principle  will 
bridge  architects  that  I  conversed  i 
principle,  but  it  was  generally  supped 
experiment  has  now  established  the  fai 

In  1786,  I  made  three  models,  | 
mostly  at  Bordentown  in  the  state  of 
was  in  wood,  one  in  cast  iron,  and  one 
with  blocks  of  wood,  representing  cas 
same  principle,  that  of  the  small  segm 

I  took  the  last  mentioned  one  with  n 
presented  it  to  the  academy  of  science 
of  it  The  academy  appointed  a  coc 
own  body — Mons.  Le  Roy,  the  abbe  I 
The  first  was  an  acquaintance  of  D 
Jefferson,  then  minister  at  Paris.  The 
as  mathematicians.  I  presented  it  as 
single  arch  of  400  feet  span  over  the  ri 
phia.  The  committee  brought  in  a  r 
adopted — ^that  an  arch  on  the  principU 
ddodel,  in  their  opinion,  might  be  exte 
proposed. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  I  sei 
Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Societv  i 
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ezperimeiit  on  a  circle  of  such  an  ezteiisiTe  diameter  had  CTer 
been  made  in  arcfaitectoret  or  the  pradioahiltty  of  it  supposed. 

The  rib  was  erected  between  a  wall  of  a  furnace  belonging  ^ 
die  iron  worics,  and  the  gable  end  of  a  brick  building,  which  serv 
ed  as  hutments.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the  rib,  was  three  tona^ 
and  we  loaded  it  with  double  its  weight  in  pig  iron.  I  wrote  te 
Mr.  Je^erson,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  an  account  of  this  experi- 
ment ;  and  also  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Londoui  who  in  his  answer 
to  me  says — <*  I  look  for  many  other  bold  improvements  from  your 
ci|untrymen,  the  Americans,  ^iriio  think  with  vigor,  and  are  not 
fettered  with  the  trammels  of  science  before  they  are  capable  of 
exerting  their  mental  faculties  to  advantage."  On  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  iron- 
founders  at  Rotherham  to  cast  and  manufacture  a  complete  bridge, 
te  be  composed  of  five  ribs  of  210  feet  span,  and  5  feet  of  hei^ 
from  the  cord  line,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle  610  feet  diameter, 
and  send  it  to  London,  to  be  erected  as  a  specimen  for  establish- 
ing a  manufactory  of  iron  bridges,  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  bridge  was  erected  at  the  village  of  Paddington,  near  Lon- 
don, but  being  in  a  plain  field,  where  no  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  hutments  without  the  expense  of  building  them,  as  in  the 
former  case,  it  served  only  as  a  specimen  ef  the  practicability  of 
a  manufactory  of  iron  bridges.  It  was  l»rought  by  sea,  packed  in 
Ae  hold  of  a  vessel*  from  the  place  where  it  was  made ;  and 
afler  standing  a  year  was  taken  down«  without  injury  to  any  of  its 
parts,  and  might  be  erected  any  where  else. 

At  this  time  my  bridge  openrtiens  became  suspended*.  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke  published  his  attack  on  the  French  revolution  and 
the  system  of  representative  government,  and  in  defence  of  gov- 
ernment by  hereditary  succession,  a  diing  which  is  in  its  nature  an 
absurdity,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  wisdom  hereditary ; 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  wisdom  is  necessary  in  a  government,  it 
must  be  looked  for  where  it  can  be  found.  Sometimes  in  one 
family ;  sometimes  in  another.  History  informs  us  that  the  son 
of  Solomon  was  a  fool.  He  lost  ten  tribes  out  of  twelve.* 
There  are  those  in  later  times  who  lost  thirteen. 

The  publication  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Burke,  absurd  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  outrageous  in  its  manner,  drew  me,  as  I  have  said,  from 
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mf  hnigb  opemtioiui,  and  my  linMl  becftme  employod  in  defead- 
.ii^  n  vp^m  then  estaUisli^d  und  <ypenting  in  Amerioa,  and  wlmh 
I  wisked  to  see  peaceabfy  adopted  in  Enrope^^-I  tiMreibre  eeased 
mj  woift  on  the  bridge  to  employ  mjrself  on  the  more  necessafy 
woricy  tiigh^  of  Man^  in  anawer  to  Mr.  Burke. 

bi  1792,  a  convention  was  elected  in  France  for  the  expreas 
]pnrpoae  of  fomung  a  constitution  on  the  authority  of  the  people, 
as  had  been  done  in  America,  of  whidi  convention  I  was  elected 
m  meratyef •  I  was  at  this  time  in  £n|^and,  and  knew  notfang  of 
my  befng  'diecited  tfll  the  arrival  of  the  person  who  was  seat 
officially  to  inibrm  me  of  it 

Daring  my  remdence  in  France,  which  was  from  17M  io  1808, 
an  h-on  bridge  of  286  feet  span,  and  84  of  height  from  the  cord 
Hne,  was  erected  over  tiie  imr  neaf  Wear  atihe  town  of  Bonder- 
land,  in  tiie  cdnnty  of  Durham  in  £n^and.  It  was  deae  diiefly 
at  die  expense  df  the  two  members  of  parliaineHt  for  that  coonty, 
Milbanke  and  Bnrdoti. 

It  happened  tiwt  a  very  mliinate  friend  of  mme,  Sv  Robert 
Snuth  (who  was  also  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Araeri' 
tMm  minister,  and  since  of  Mr.  Livhigslon)  was  then  at  Paris. 
He  had  been  a  colleague  in  parliament,  with  Milbsske,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  persons  who  censlructed  the  iron  bridge  at 
Sunderland,  had  made  free  with  my  model,  whi<^h  was  at  the  iron 
works  where  the  Sunderland  bridge  was  oast,  he  wrote  to  Mil- 
banke on 'file  subject,  and  the  following  is  that  gentleman's  answer. 

^  With  respect  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at  Sun- 
deriand,  it  certainly  is  a  work  well  deserving  admiration,  both  for 
its  structure  and  utility,  and  I  have  good  grounds^  saying  that 
the  first  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Paine's  bridge  exhibited  at 
Paddington.  ¥niat  difierence  there  may  be  in  some  part  of  the 
^structure,  or  in  the  proportion  of  wrought  and  east  iron,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  Burdon  hffving  undertaken  to  boiid  the  bridge,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  taken  upon  himself  whatever  the  ex^ 
pense  might  be  beyond  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds 
steriing,  subscribed  by  myself  and  some  other  gentlemen.  But 
whatever  die  mechanism  might  be,  it  did  not  supersede  the  neces' 
sity  of  a  centre.^    (The  writer  'has  here  confounded  a  centre 

*  It  is  the  technical  tenn,  meaniog  the  boards  and  numbers  which  form  the 
arch  upon  which  the  pennanent  materials  are  laid ;  when  a  bridge  is  iinialMd 
the  workmen  say  they  are  ready  tQ  strike  centre^  that  is  to  take  down  ths 
scsiToldijif. 
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with  a  scaAildiBg)  which  centre  (continaes  the  writer)  was 
esteemed  a  very  ingenioiM  piece  of  workmaiiilii|»y  and  taken  from 
a  plan  sketched  out  by  Mn  Naaht  an  architect  of  great  merity  who 
had  been  consulted  in  the  outset  of  the  bwinees,  when  a  bridge 
of  stone  was  in  contenplatioB. 

^  With  respect  therefore  to  any  gratuity  to  Mr.  Paine*  tho«|^ 
ever  so  desirous  of  rewarding  tho  labors  of  an  ingenious  man,  I 
do  not  feel,  how,  under  the-  eircumstances  already  described,  I 
have  it  in  my  power,  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bridge  aHer 
the  payment  of  my  subscription,  Mr.  Burdoo  then  becoming 
accountable  for  the  whole.  But  if  you  can  point  out  any  mode, 
according  to  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  be  instrumental  in 
procuring  him  any  compensalioB  ibr  the  advantages  the  public 
may  have  derived  fiom  his  ingenious  model,  from  which  certainly 
the  outline  of  the  bridge  at  Sunderland  was  taken,  be  assured  it 
will  afibni  me  veiy  great  satiafiiction.* 

RA.  MILBANE£.» 

The  year  before  I  left  France,  the  government  of  that  country 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  an  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Seine, 
at  Paris.  As  all  edifices  of  public  construction  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, — (and  as  their  plan 
was  to  erect  a  bridge  of  five  iron  arches  of  one  hundred  feet  span 
each,  instead  of  passing  the  river  with  a  single  arch,  and  which  was 
going  backward  in  practice,  instead  of  forward*  as  there  was 
already  an  iron  arch  of  230  feet  in  existence)  I  wrote  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  citizen  Chaptal,  a  memoir  on  the  construction 
of  iron  bridges.     The  following  is  his  answer. 

The  minUier  af  the  interior  to  the  citizen  Thomas  Paine. 

I  have  received,  citizen,  the  observations  that  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  address  to  me  upon  the  construction  of  iron  bridges. 
They  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  us,  when  the  new  kind  of 
construction  gops  to  be  executed  for  tfie  first  time.  With  pleasure, 
I  assure  you,  citizen,  that  you  have  rights  o{  more  than  one  kind 
to  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  and  I  give  you,  cordially,  the  par- 
ticular expression  of  my  esteem,  f 

CHAPTAI^ 

^  The  origioal  18  in  my  ponenioiK 

t  The  original,  in  French,  it  in  my  poasesBioD. 


HBlniinentB  I  have  produced  sufficiently  ] 
an  object  of  importance  to  the  worlds  an 
than  to  our  own  country,  on  account  of  it 
as  no  experiment  has  been  made  in  An 
practice,  further  than  on  the  model  I  havi 
at  my  own  expense,  I  beg  leave  to  submiti 
on  the  subject,  which  is. 

To  erect  an  experiment  rib  of  about  41 
segment  of  a  circle  of  at  least  1000  feet  < 
remain  exposed  to  public  view,  that  the  m 
such  arches  may  be  generally  known. 

It  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  the  constn 
that  the  success  of  an  arch  of  a  given  ext< 
ascertained  without  being  at  the  expense  oi 
which  is,  by  the  method  I  propose,  that  of  c 
rib  on  the  ground  where  advantage  can  be 
hutments. 

I  began  in  this  manner  with  the  rib  of  9C 
of  height,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle  o 
The  undertakers  of  the  Sunderland  bridge 
manner.  They  contracted  with  the  iron-fo 
and  finding  it  to  answer,  had  five  more  ma 
erected  into  a  bridge  consisting  of  six  ri 
being  one.     But  the  Sunderland  bridge  doc 
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eaa  derive  but  little  from  liie  theory  or  practice  of  his  art  that 
enters  into  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge ;  and  the  iron- 
founder^  though  he  may  be  expert  in  moulding  and  casting  the 
parts,  when  the  models  are  given  him,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
portion them,  unless  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  lines  and 
properties  belonging  to  a  circle. 

If  it  should  appear  to  congress  that  the  constructioii  of  iron 
bridges  will  be  of  utility  to  the  country,  and  they  should  direct 
hat  an  experiment  rib  be  made  for  that  purpose,  I  will  furnish  the 
propoTti(His  for  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  give  my  atten- 
dance to  superintend  the  erection  of  it. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  have  to  request,  that  this  memoir  may  be  put 
on  the  journals  of  congress,  as  an  evidence  hereafter,  that  this 
new  method  of  constructing  bridges  originated  in  America. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Federal  eity^  Jan.  3, 1808. 

N.  B.    The  two  models  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  will,  I  ex 
pect,  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  next  packet,  from  the  federal 
eify,  and  will  remain  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Peale's  museum. 


trSBFUIi  AND  ENTERTAINING  fiINTS.« 

**  The  real  value  of  a  thinjB;, 

Is  as  much  money  as  'twiU  bring.** 

In  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  is  a 
cabinet  of  fossils,!  with  several  specimens  of  earth,  clay,  sand, 
fcc.  with  some  account  of  each,  and  where  brought  from. 

I  have  always  considered  these  kind  of  researches  as  produc- 
tive of  many  advantages,  and  in  a  new  country  they  are  particu- 
larly so.     As  subjects  for  speculation,  they  afford  entertainment 

*  Published  in  the  Pennsylvania  magazme,  Feb.  1776. 

t  In  the  catalogue  it  is  called  a  collection  of  American  foasils,  &c  but  a 
wnsiderable  part  of  them  are  foreign  ones.  I  presume  that  the  collector,  in 
order  to  Judge  the  better  of  such  as  he  mio;ht  discover  here,  made  first  a  col- 
lection of  such  foreign  ones  whose  value  were  known,  in-order  to  compare 
^:  as  his  design  seems  rether  bent  towards  diiooTvring  tht  treasurea  of 
America,  thap  merely  to  make  a  collection. 
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totheeoiioai;  bat  as  objects  of  ntililj  diey  Mflril  a  doMr  attea 
tioii.  llie  same  mateinls  wbMb  deli^  tbe  IbsafliBt,  oomb  tks 
msMufiM^tiiier  and  tbe  merefaant.  While  tbe  one  ia  adentiOcailf 
exammiiig  tfaeir  atiucime  and  compoMtiom  the  otben,  b j  mAuttj 
and  commofcet  are  traosmuliag  tfieia  to  gold*  Posaessed  of  tbe 
power  of  pleasmgy  ihej  gratify  on  bodi  aidea;  the  one  ooa- 
templates  their  asfnrai  beantiea  in  tbe  cabinet,  the  ottiara«  dienr 
re-efwtied  one  in  the  eefler. 

Tis  by  tbe  reeearcbea  of  the  viitDoao  tfiat  Ae  bidden  parte  of 
the  earth  are  bioii^  to  tight,  and  from  bis  dbcoveriea  of  its 
qualities,  die  potter,  die  glassmakw,  and  nomenHM  o&er  aitisis, 
are  enabled  to  fiBrniah  na  widi  tbsir  productions.  Artists,  con- 
sidered merehf  as  sndi,  woold  have  OMde  but  a  slender  progress^ 
had  they  not  been  led  on  by  te  enteipiising  spirit  of  tte  cnrioos* 
I  am  unwilling  to  ^ssuss  dus  remark  without  entering  m j  protest 
against  that  unkind,  ungrateful  and  impolitic  coslom  of  ridienling 
unsnccessfol  experiments ;  and  informing  those  unwise  or  over- 
wise  pasqoinsdevB,  that  half  die  fidieities  ttej  ei^y,  sprung  oi^ 
nally  from  generons  cariosity. 

Were  a  man  to  propose,  or  set  out  to  boie  bis  lands,  as  a  ear^ 
penter  does  a  board,  he  mig^t  probably  bring  on  himself  a  shower 
of  witticisms ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  jested  at  for  building 
casdes  in  the  air,  yet  many  magnanimous  laughs  mig^t  break 
forth  at  his  expense,  and  vociferously  predict  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  hi^  subterraneous  pursuits.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection 
by  the  present  domestic  state  of  America,  because  it  wiD  on* 
avoidably  happen,  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  that  perfection  ot' 
things  which  other  nations  have  acquired,  many  hopes  will  fiul 
many  whimsical  attempts  wfll  become  fortunate,  and  many 
reasonable  ones  end  in  air  and  expense.  The  degree  of  im- 
provement which  America  has  already  arrived  at,  is  uapalallelec 
and  astonishing,  but  'tis  miniatore  to  what  she  will  one  day  boast 
of,  if  heaven  continue  her  happiness.  We  have  Qoarly  one  whole 
region  yet  unexplored  :  I  mean  the  internal  region  of  the  earth. 
By  industry  and  tillage  we  have  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  what  America  will  produce,  but  very  little  of  what  it  con- 
tains. The  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  only  slightly  inquired 
into  :  we  seem  to  content  ourselves  with  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  well  be  imported,  as  brick, 
Btone,  &Cy  but  have  gone  very  litde  further,  except  in  the  artkla 
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of  iron.  The  glass  and  the  potteiy  manufactures  are  ]Wt  very 
imperfect,  and  will  continue  so,  ^till  some  curious  researcher  finds 
out  the  proper  material. 

Copper,  lead,  and  tin  iirlicles  vuluable  both  in  their  simple 
state,  and  as  being  the  component  parts  of  other  metals  (vij» 
brass  and  pewter)  are  at  present  but  little  known  throughout  the 
continent  in  their  mineral  form  :  yet  I  doubt  not,  but  very  valu- 
able mines  of  them,  are  daily  travelled  over  in  the  western  parts 
of  America.  Perhaps  a  few  feet  of  surface  conceal  a  treasure 
sufficient  to  enrich  a  kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth,  like  ourselves,  can- 
not be  judged  certainly  of  by  the  surface  ;  neither  do  the  cor- 
responding strata  lie  with  the  unvariable  order  of  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  if  they  ever  did,  which  I  do  not  believe,  age  and 
misfortune  have  now  broken  in  upon  their  union ;  earthquake 
deltas.,  and  volcanoes  have  so  disunited  and -re-united  them,  that 
in  their  present  state  they  appear  like  a  world  in  ruins — ^yet  the 
ruins  are  beautiful ;  the  caverns,  museums  of  antiquity. 

Though  nature  is  gay,  polite,  and  generous  abroad,  she  is  sul- 
len, rude,  and  niggardly  at  home  :  return  the  visit,  and  she  admits 
you  with  all  the  suspicion  of  a  miser,  and  all  the  reluctance  of  an 
antiquated  beauty  retired  to  replenish  her  charms.  Bred  up  in 
antediluvian  notions,  she  has  not  yet  acquired  the  ISuropean  taste 
of  receiving  visitants  in  her  dressing-room :  she  locks  and  bolts 
up  her  private  recesses  with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  re- 
solved to  preserve  her  hoards,  but  to  conceal  her  age,  and.  hide 
the  remains  of  a  face  that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of 
Adam.  He  that  would  view  nature  in  her  undress,  and  partake 
of  her  internal  treasures,  must  proceed  with  the  resolution  of  a 
robber,  if  not  a  ravisher.  She  gives  no  invitation  to  follow  her  to 
the  cavern — the  external  earth  makes  no  proclamation  of  the  in- 
terior stores,  but  leaves  to  chance  and  industry,  the  discovery  <if 
the  whole.  In  such  gifts  as  nature  can  annually  re-create,  she  is 
noble  and  profuse,  and  entertains  the  whole  wcrld  with  the  interest 
of  her  fortunes  ;  but  watches  over  the  capita]  with  the  care  of  a 
miser.  Her  gold  and  jewels  lie  concealed  in  the  earth,  in  caves 
of  utter  darkness;  and  hoards  of  wealth,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
mould  in  the  chests,  like  the  riches  of  a  necromancer's  cell.  It 
must  be  very  pleasant  to  an  adventurous  speculist  to  make  ex- 
cursions into  these  Gothic  regions ;  and  in  his  travels  he  may 
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poBsiblf  come  to  a  cabinet  locked  up  in  some  rocky  vault,  whose 
treasures  shall  reward  his  toil,  and  enable  him  to  shine  on  his 
returOy  as  splendidly  as  nature  henelf. 

Bj  a  small  degree  of  attention  to  the  order  and  origin  of  things, 
we  shall  perceive,  that  though  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces 
us  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  'tis  from  the  mine  we  extract  the 
conveniences  thereof.  Our  houses  would  diminish  to  wigwams, 
furnished  in  the  Indian  style,  and  ourselves  resemble  the  building, 
were  it  not  for  the  ores  of  the  earth.  'Agriculture  aAd  manufac- 
tures would  wither  away  for  want  of  tools  and  implements,  and 
commerce  stand  still  for  want  of  materials.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  would  elude  our  power,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  get  beyond 
our  reach.  Our  dominion  would  shrink  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and 
our  mind  itself,  partaking  of  the  change,  would  contract  its  pros- 
pects, and  lessen  into  almost  animal  instinct.  Take  away  but 
the  single  article  of  iron,  and  half  the  felicities  of  life  fidl  wMi  it 
Little  as  we  may  prize  this  common  ore,  the  loss  of  it  would  cut 
deeper  than  the  use  of  it :  and  by  the  way  of  laughing  off  misfbr^ 
tunes  'tis  easy  to  prove,  by  this  method  of  investigation,  that  an 
iron  age  is  better  than  a  golden  one. 

Since  so  great  a  portion  of  our  enjoyments  is  drawn  from  the 
mine,  it  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  our  prudence  to  inquire  and 
know  what  our  possessions  are.  Every  man's  landed  property 
extends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Why  then  should  he  sit 
down  contented  with  a  part,  and  practise  upon  his  estate  those 
.  fashionable  follies  in  life,  which  prefer  the  superfice  to  the  solid  t 
Curiosity  alone,  should  the  thought  oecur  conveniently,  would 
move  an  active  mind  to  examine  (though  not  at  the  bottom)  at 
least  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  these  internal  inquiries 
are  continually  pointed  out  to  us  by  numberless  occurrences. 
Accident  is  almost  eveiy  day  turning  out  some  new  secret  from 
the  earth.  How  often  has  the  ploughshare  or  the  spade  broken 
open  a  treasure,  which  for  ages,  perhaps  for  ever,  had  lain  but  just 
beneath  the  surface  ?  And  though  every  estate  have  not  mines  of 
gold  or  silver,  yet  they  may  contain  some  strata  of  valuable  earth, 
proper  for  manufactures  ;  and  if  they  have  not  those,  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  their  having  chalk,  marl,  dr  some  rich  soil 
proper  for  tnanurot  which^only  requires  lo  be  removed  to  fbm 
surface. 
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I  have  been  informed  of  some  land  in  England  being  raised  to 
four  times  its  former  value  by  the  discovery  of  a  chalk  or  marl 
pit,  in  digging  a  hole  to  fix  a  post  in ;  and  in  embanking  a  meadow 
in  the  Jerseys,  the  laborers  threw  out  with  the  soil,  a  fine  blue 
» powdered  earth,  resembling  indigo,  which,  when  mixed  with  oil^ 
was  used  for  paint. — I  imagine  this  vein  is  now  exhausted. 

Many  valuable  •res,  clays,  &c.  appear  in  such  rude  forms  in 
their  natural  state,  as  not  even  to  excite  curiosity,  much  less 
attention.  A  true  knowledge  of  their  different  value  can  only  be 
obtained  by  experiment :  as  soil  proper  for  manure,  they  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  planter ;  but  as  matter,  they  come  under  the 
inquiry  of  the  philosopher — this  leads  me  to  reflect  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure,  on  the  numberless  benefits  arising  to  a  community, 
by  the  institution  of  societies  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  like  the  Royal  Society  in 
England,  by  havmg  public  spirit  for  its  support,  and  public  good 
for  its  object,  is  a  treasure  we  ought  to  glory  m.  Here  the  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  individual  is  supplied  by  the  common  stock. 
Societies,  without  endangering  pilvate  fortunes,  are  enabled  to 
proceed  in  theii'  inquiries  by  analysis  and  experiment :  but  indi* 
viduals  are  seldom  furnished  with  conveniencies  for  so  doing,  and 
generally  rest  their  opinion  on  reasonable  conjecture. 

I  presume  that  were  samples  of  difierent  soils  from  different 
parts  of  America,  presented  to  the  society  for  their  inspection  and 
examination,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  the 
internal  earth,  and  give  a  new  spring  both  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

These  hints  are  not  mtended  to  lament  any  loss  of  timoi  or 
remissness  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  but  to  furnish  mat* 
ter  for  future  studies ;  that  while  we  glory  in  what  we  are,  we 
may  not  neglect  what  we  are  to  be. 

Of  the  present  state  we  may  justly  say,  that  no  nation  under 
heaven  ever  struck  out  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  much  spirit 
and  reputation,  into  the  labyrinth  of  art  and  science ;  and  that,  not 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  only,  but  in  the  happy  advantages 
flowing  from  it.  The  world  does  not  at  this  day  exhibit  a  parallel* 
neither  can  history  produce  its  equal. 

ATLANTICUS, 


Oy  THE  UTILITY  OF  MAGAZINES.* 


Iif  a  country  whose  reigning  character  is  the  love  of  science,  it 
18  somewhat  strange  that  the  channels  of  communication  should 
continue  so  narrow  and  limited.  The  weekly  papers  are  at 
present  the  only  vehicles  of  public  information.  Convenience 
and  necessity  prove  that  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  and  com- 
municating knowledge^  ought  always  to  enlarge  with  the  circle  of 
population.  America  has  now  outgrown  the  state  of  infancy  : 
her  strength  and  commerce  make  large  advances  to  manhood,  and 
ecience  in  all  its  branches  has  not  only  blossomed,  but  even  ripen- 
ed on  thld  soil.  The  cottages  as  it  were  of  yesterday  have  grown 
to  villages,  and  villages  to  cities  ;  and  while  proud  antiquity,  like 
a  "skeleton  in  fags,  parades  the  streets  of  other  nations,  their 
genius,  as  if  sickened  and  disgusted  ^ith  the  phantom,  comes 
hither  for  recovery. 

The  present  enlarged  and  improved  state  of  things  gives  every 
encouragement  which  the  editor  of  a  n«w  magazine  can  reason- 
ably hope  for.  The  failure  of  former  ones  cannot  be  drawn  as  a 
parallel  no;v^.  Change  of  times  adds  propriety  to  new  measures. 
In  the  early  days  of  colonization,  when  a  whisper  was  almost  suf- 
ficient to  have  negociated  all  our  internal  concerns,  the  publishing 
even  of  a  newspaper  would  have  been  premature.  Those  times 
are  past ;  and  population  has  established  both  their  use  and  their 
credit  But  their  plan  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  news  and 
commerce,  affords  but  a  scanty  residence  to  the  muses.  Their 
path  lies  wide  of  the  field  of  science,  and  has  left  a  rich  and 
unexplored  region  for  new  adventurers. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  curious,  that 
a  magazine  when  properly  conducted,  is  the  nursery  of  genius  } 

^  First  published  in  the  Peaosylvania  Magazine,  Jan.  177& 
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and  by  constantly  accumulating  new  matter,  beeomea  a-^fciod  of 
maiket  for  wit  and  utility.  The  opportunities  which  it  afforos  to 
men  of  abilities  to  communicate  their  studies*  kindle  up  a  spuit  ot 
invention  and  emulation.  An  unexercised  genius  soon  contracts 
a  kind  of  mossiness,  which  not  only  checks  its  growth,  but  abates 
its  natural  vigor.  Like  an  untenanted  house-  it  falls  into  decay, 
and  frequently  ruins  the  possessor. 

The  British  magazines  at  their  commencemenli  were  the  re- 
positories of  ingenuity :  they  are  now  the  retailers  of  tale  and 
nonsense.  From  elegance  they  sunk  to  simplicity,  from  sim- 
plicity to  folly^  and  from  folly  to  voluptuousness.  The  Gentle- 
man's, the  London,  and  the  Universal  Magazines,  bear  yet  some 
marks  of  their  originality;  but  the  Town  and  Country,  the 
Covent-Garden^  and  Westminster  are  no  better  than  incentives  to 
profligacy  and  dissipation^  They  have  added  to  the  dissolution 
of  manners^  and  supported  Venus  against  the  Muses. 

America  yet  inhents  a  large  portion  of  her  first-imported  virtue. 
Degeneracy  is  here  almost  a  useless  word.  Those  who  are  con- 
v^ersant  with  Europe,  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  even  the 
air  of  the  Atlantic  diaagtrees  with  the  constitution  of  foreign 
vices;  if  they  survive  the  voyage,  they  either  expire  on  their 
arrival,  or  linger  away  in  an  incurable  consumption.  There  is  a 
happy  something  in  the  climate  of  America,  which  disarms  them 
of  all  their  power  both  of  infection  and  attraction. 

But  while  we  give  no  encouragement  to  the  importation  ot 
foreign  vices,  we  ought  to  be  equally  carefully  not  to  create  any. 
A  vice  begotten  might  be  worse  than  a  vice*imported.  The  lat- 
ter, depending  on  favor,  would  be  a  sycophant ;  the  other,  by 
pride  of  birth  would  be  a  tyrant :  to  the  one  we  should  be  dupes, 
to  the  other  slaves. 

There  is  nothing  which  obtains  so  general  an  influence  over  the 
manners  and  morals  of  a  people  as  the  press ;  from  tkat^  as  from 
a  fountain,  the  streams  of- vice  or  virtue  are  poured  forth  over  a 
country :  and  of  all  publications,  none  are  more  calculated  to 
improve  or  infect  than  a  periodical  one.  All  others  have  their  rise 
and  their  exit ;  but  this  renews  the  pursuit  If  it  has  an  evil  ten- 
dency, it  debauches  by  the  power  of  repetition  ;  if  a  good  one,  it 
obtains  favor  by  the  gracefulness  of  soliciting  it.  Like  a  lover, 
it  courts  its  mistress  with  unabated  ardor,  nor  ^vea  up  the  pursuit, 
without  a  conquest 
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'the  two  capittf  supports  of  a  magazine  am  utility  and  enter* 
tainvient :  the  first  is  a  boundless  path*  the  other  an  endless 
spring.  To  sttppose  that  arts  and  sciences  axis  exhausted  suh^ 
jects,  is  doing  them  a  kind  of  dishonor.  The  divine  mechanism 
of  creation  reproves  such  foUy^  and  shows  us  bj  coraparisoni  the 
imperfection  of  our  most  refined  inventions.  I  cannot  believe 
th^t  this  species  of  vanity  is  peculiar  to  the  preseht  age  only.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  existed  before  the  flood,  and  even  in  the 
wildest  a^es  of  antiquity.  'Tis  folly  we  have  inherited,  not 
created ;  and  Ihe  discoveries  which  eveiy  day  produce,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  dispossess  us  of  it.  Improvement  and  the 
world  will  expire  together :  and  till  that  period  arrives,  wv.  may 
plunder  the  mine,  but  can  never  exhaust  iti  That  ^^  we  hove 
found  out  every  ihing,^^  has  been  the  motto  of  eyery  age.  Let 
our  ideas  travel  a  litUe  into  antiquity,  and  we  shall  find  larger  por* 
tions  of  it  than  now  :  and  so  unwilling  were  oUr  ancestors  to  de- 
scend from  this  mountain  of  perfection,  that  when  any  new  dis- 
covery exceeded  the  common  standard,  the  discoverer  was 
believed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  devil.  It  was  not  the  ignorance 
.  of  the  age  only,  but  the  vanity  of  it,  which  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  be  ingenious.  The  man  who  first  planned  and  erected  a 
tenable  hut,  with  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass,  and  the  light  to 
enter,  was  perhaps  called  an  able  architect,  but  he  who  first  im- 
proved it  with  a  chimney,  could  be  no  less  than  a  prodigy ;  yet 
had  the  same  man  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  embellished  it 
with  glass  windows,  he  might  probably  have  been  burnt  for  a 
magician.  Our  fancies  would  be  highly  diverted  could  we  look 
back,  and  b^old  a  circle  of  original  Indians  haranguing  on  the 
sublime  perfection  of  the  age :  yet  'tis  not  impossible  but  future 
times  may  exceed'us  almost  as  much  as  we  have  exceeded  them. 

I  would  wish  to  extirpate  the  least  remains  of  this  impolitic 
vanity.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unbrace  the  nerves  of  inven* 
tien,  and  is  peculiarly  hurtfiil  to  young  colonies.  A  magazine  can 
never  want  matter  in  America  if  the  inhabitants  will  do  justice  to 
their  own  abilities.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  owe  much  of 
their  improvement  in  England,  to  hints  first  thrown  out  in  some  of 
their  magazines.  Gentlemen  whose  abilities  enabled  them  to 
make  experiments,  frequently  cbose  that  method  of  communicap 
tion,  on  account  of  its  convenience.  And  wbf  should  not  tiie 
§ame  spirit  operate  in  America  1    I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing,  in  a 
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little  time,  an  American  magazine  full  of  more  usefid  matter 
than  I  ever  saw  an  English  one :  because  we  are  not  exceeded  in 
abilities,  have  a  more  extensive  field  for  inquiry,  and,  whatever 
may  be  our  political  state,  our  hapfiuea$  will  aitoays  depend  upon 
ourtelvet. 

Somethiqg  useful  will  alwayrs  arise  from  exercising  the  inven- 
tion, though  perhaps,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  we  shall  raise  up  a 
being  we  did  not  expect.  We  owe  lAany  of  oar  noblest  dis- 
coveries more  to  accident  than  wisdom.  In  quest  of  a  pebble  we 
have  found  a  diamond,  and  returned  enriched  with  the  treasure. 
Such  happy  accidents  give  additional  encouragement  to  the  mak- 
ing experiments ;  and  the  convenience  which  a  magazine  affords, 
of  collecting  and  conveying  them  to  the  public,  enhances  their 
utility*  Where  this  opportunity  is  wanting,  many  little  inventions, 
the  forerunners  of  improvement,  are  suffered  to  expire  on  the  spot 
that  produced  them ;  and,  as  an  elegant  writer  beautifully  ex- 
presses on  another  occasion, 

"  They  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

In  matters  of  humor  and  entertainment  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  deficiency.  Wit  is  naturally  a  volunteer,  delights 
in  action,  and  under  proper  discipline  is  capable  of  great  execu- 
tion. *Tis  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  bush-fighting ;  and 
though  it  attacks  with  more  snbtiity  than  science,  has  oflen  de- 
feated a  whole  regiment  of  heavy  artillery. — Though  I  have  rather 
exceeded  the  line  of  gravity  in  this  description  of  wit,  I  am 
unwflling  to  dismiss  it  without  being  a  little  more  serious. — 'Tis  a 
qualification  which,  like  the  passions,  has  a  natural  wildness  that 
requires  governing.  Left  to  itself,  it  soon  overflows  its  banks, 
mixes  with  common  filth,  and  brings  disrepute  on  the  fountain. 
We  have  many  valuable  springs  of  it  in  America,  which  at  present 
run  purer  streams,  than  the  generality  of  it  in  other  countries. 
In  France  and  Italy,  ^tb  froth  highly  fomented  :  in  England  it  baa 
much  of  the  same  spirit,  but  rather  a  browner  complexion. 
European  wit  is  one  of  the  worst  arficles  we  can  import.  It  has 
an  intoxicating  power  with  it,  which  debauches  the  very  vitals  of 
chastity,  and  gives  a  false  coloring  to  every  thing  it  censures  or 
defends.  We  soon  grow  fatigued  with  the  excess,  and  withdraw 
like  gluttons  sickened  with  intemperance.  On  the  contrary,  how 
happily  are  the  salliei  of  innocent  humor  calculated  to  amuse  and 
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swovtea  the  vacancy  of  business !  We  enjoy  the  harmloisj^  iumirjr 
without  surfeiting,  and  strengthen  the  spirits  by  relaxing^ftem. 

The  press  has  not  only  a  great  influence,  over  our  mannere  and 
morabf  but  contributes  largely  to  our  pleasures  ;  and  a  magazine 
when  properly  enriched,  is  very  conveniently  calculated  for  this 
purpose.  Yolumnious  works  weary  the  patience,  bul  here  we  are 
invited  by  conciseness  and  variety.  As  I  have  formerly  received 
much  pleasute  from  perusing  these  kind  of  publications,  I  wish 
the  present  success  ;  and  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  a  proper 
diversity  blended  so  agreeably  together,  as  to  furnish  out  an  oUo 
worthy  of  the  company  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

I  consider  a  magazine  as  a  kind  of  bee-hive,  which  both  allures 
the  swarm,  and  provides  room  to  store  their  sweets.  Its  division 
into  cells,  gives  every  bee  a  province  of  its  own ;  and  though 
they  all  produce  honey,  yet  perhaps  they  differ  in  their  taste  for 
flowers,  and  extract  with  greater  dexterity  from  one  than  ftom 
another.  Thus,  we  are  not  all  fhUoBophtrs^  all  oriitff,  nor 
all  jvoeif » 
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